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TIE  BLiCI  RICE  IK  NOBTD  AMRICA;  WHY  WAS  THEIB  INTBODCCTION 

PERMITTED? 

No.  I. 

[The  following  argainent,  on  a  subject  whose  importance  at  the  present  crisis 
can  hardly  be  oyer-estimated,  was  commenced  more  than  two  years  since  ;  but 
owing  to  causes  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  mention,  it  was  thrown  aside  by 
the  author  when  the  MS.  was  not  more  than  half  completed.  Very  recently,  at 
the  urgent  instance  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  whom  the  loading  view  was 
orally  but  fully  explained,  and  who  thought  that  it  should  no  lons^er  bo  withheld 
from  public  scrutiny,  the  task  has  been  resumed  and  finished,  it  is  hoped  that 
iikt  reader  will  not  be  deterred  from  a  thorough  perusal  of  it  bv  its  length,  as 
Dotiting  has  been  introduced  which  was  not  deemed  essential  to  the  proper  illus- 
tration of  the  main  position.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  subject  was  already 
ezliau»tc*d,  but  if  the  reader  will  persevere,  he  may  chance  to  find  in  this  paper 
something  novel  and  not  the  less  worthy  of  his  consideration  on  that  account* 
while  the  elegance  of  the  style  and  the  clearness  of  the  demonstration  cannot  fail 
to  iiiterest  and  delight  him. — Ed.  Sou,  Lit.  Messenger.] 

This  is  a  question  which  has  been  often  asked,  and  to 
which  as  yet  no  full  and  satisfactory  answer  has  been  given; 
none  such  at  least  has  iallen  under  the  observation  of  the 
present  writer.  And  this  is  not  a  little  to  be  wondered  at 
when  we  consider  that  they  have  been  here  for  more  than  two 
centuries:  that  the  motives  of  those  who  brought  and  of 
those  who  received  them  were  patent  and  obvious ;  that  their 
occupation  during  that  time  has  been  the  same  with  but  lit- 
tle variation,  and  that  some  of  the  immediate  results  of  their 
presence  and  relation  to  the  dominant  race  have  all  along 
lain  open  to  view. 

Our  ancestors  did  not  solicit  their  introduction,  but  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  state  of  society  and  govern- 
ment on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  knowing  that  none 
ooqM  be  worse,  they  may  have  regarded  the  change  as  in 
every  aspect  the  better  for  the  negro.     A  short  trial  muB\ 
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have  convinced  them  that  many  traits  of  the  savage  were 
ineradicable  until  after  the  lapse  of  generations ;  that  as  a 
race  they  were  incapable  of  freedom,  and  that  subsistence 
and  protection  in  a  Christian  country  were  therefore  the  only 
equivalents  that  could  be  rendered  for  their  labor. 

While  the  blacks  were  but  few  and  tilling  a  rich  and  vir- 
gin soil,  with  a  boundless  territory  in  reserve,  the  reciprocal 
duties  of  this  relation  were  of  easy  performance  and  the  bene- 
fits mutual.  Such  being  the  case,  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  leaders  of  society  at  that  early  day  would 
trouble  themselves  about  the  future  of  slavery,  leaving  pos- 
terity to  meet  its  own  diflSculties  as  they  had  theirs.  But 
when  the  blacks  had  greatly  multiplied,  and  certain  effects 
of  their  presence,  both  on  the  soil  and  its  owners^  had  begun 
to  be  developed,  the  subject  generally  must  have  become  one 
of  more  frequent  and  grave  consideration. 

We  do  not  learn  that  they  ever  questioned  the  legality  of 
the  relation  in  the  abstract,  whether  viewed  from  a  political 
or  religious  stand-point.  The  previous  history  of  the  world 
had  not  been  such  as  to  make  this  a  pressing  case  of  con- 
science. They  may  have  and  did  deprecate  the  needless  in- 
humanity which  often  att-ended  the  traflSc,  and  no  doubt 
thought  it  hard  that  its  subjects  should  be  separated  from 
their  natal  soil,  their  family,  and  friends.  But  this  was  an 
evil  not  peculiar  to  slavery,  but  common  in  some  measure  to 
all  states  of  society ;  and  the  suffering  thus  occasioned  was 
more  than  compensated  by  the  happier  lot  which  awaited 
them  here. 

In  a  country  so  new  and  so  sparsely  populated,  as  was  na- 
tural, the  best  lands,  or  those  most  easily  cultivated,  were 
first  brought  into  requisition.  And  yet  the  task  of  preparing 
for  culture  the  surface  demanded  by  our  increasing  numbers 
was  toilsome  and  vast  beyond  the  conception  of  Europeans. 
The  preliminary  toils  once  over,  the  means  of  subsistence 
were  more  easily  won,  and  this  surplus  labor  could  be  ex- 
pended in  rearing  the  products  of  a  profitable  trade.  And 
because  land  was  abundant  while  labor  was  scarce,  a  system 
of  husbandry  was  devised  whose  object  was  to  exact  the 
largest  tribute  from  the  soil,  rather  than  to  preserve  or  im- 
prove it,  for  which  last  fndeed  the  kind  of  labor  employed 
was  then  thought  to  be  ill  adapted.  The  inevitable  effect  of 
this  system  pursued  too  far  became  ere  long  apparent  in  tJie 
district  first  settled,  much  of  whose  soil  was  reduced  below  the 
point  of  profitable  culture,  and  the  settlers  in  consequence 
were  Jed  to  seek  new  fields  for  their  efforts  in  the  reserved 
territory.     The  slaves  also  at  first  were  few,  but  their  natu- 
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ral  increase,  which  under  humane  treatment  had  been  rapid, 
was  further  hastened  by  fresh  importations  from  Africa. 

Here  then  were  two  phenomena  of  ominous  tendency — 
fields  of  lessening  fertility  and  a  degraded  caste  of  laborers, 
the  ratio  of  whose  numbers  to  that  of  the  whites  was  con- 
stantly advancing — which  annually  became  more  apparent. 
They  must  at  length  have  forced  themselves  on  the  attention 
of  the  governing  race  and  induced  the  grave  inquiry,  ''Is  not 
the  first  but  a  temporary  evil  and  incidental  to  every  new 
settlement  in  a  country  such  as  ours,  and  the  other  an  abuse 
by  aggravation  of  a  measure  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
our  enterprise?  Or  must  we  believe  that  the  evils  are  insep- 
arable from  the  system  itself  and  likely  to  be  enhanced  in  its 
further  development?  If  so,  the  system  is  wrong  in  its  in- 
ception, and  should  be  assailed  before  it  becomes  unmanage- 
able." We  will  not  anticipate  their  answer  further  than  to 
say  that  they  took  the  more  cheerful  view  of  their  situation. 
Measures  were  accordingly  taken,  both  by  memorials  ad- 
dressed to  the  authorities  abroad  and  by  domestic  legislation, 
80  far  as  they  were  permitted,  to  limit  the  supply  of  labor  in 
this  kind,  which  was  also  retarded  by  the  slow  accumulation 
of  capital,  in  the  planter's  hands.  Events  also,  growing  out 
of  the  religious  and  political  state  of  Britain  and  France,  in- 
duced a  more  constant  and  rapid  influx  of  immigrants  into 
the  southern  colonies;  and  these  several  causes^ concurred  in 
preserving  the  equilibrium  which  had  once  been  seriously 
endangered. 

The  subject  was  thus  considered  by  our  authorities  princi- 
pally in  its  politico-economical  bearings;  and  from  aught 
that  now  appears,  in  that  aspect  was  it  regarded  throughout 
the  colonial  era.*  But  this  species  of  labor  had  been  also 
employed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  each  of  the  northern 
as  well  as  the  southern  colonies,  and  in  each  of  them  its  tole- 
ration or  exclusion  remained  a  matter  of  municipal  regula- 
tion. Whether  it  was  owing  to  climate  and  the  nature  of 
their  products,  or  the  prevailing  character  of  their  industrial 
pursuits,  or  the  more  general  direction  of  European  immigra- 
tion to  their  shores,  which  fiirnished  them  with  a  supply  of 


*  At  this  early  day,  individuals  among  ourselves  may  have  doubted  the  justice 
of  this  relation,  and  we  suppose  there  were  isolated  cases  of  such.  Others  again 
nty  have  been  disposed  to  emancipate  their  slaves  as  the  reward  of  faithful  scr- 
Tics,  or  at  their  own  death,  when  they  had  no  further  need  of  them,  and  no  near 
or  needy  relation  to  whom  to  bequeath  them.  And  as  the  laws  for  a  long  time 
tOowed  of  their  being  liberated,  with  permission  to  remain  in  the  State,  to  IHa 
operataoa  of  one  or  another  of  these  moWvea  ma,y  a  portion  of  free  blacks,  nvYvo 
ue  stiU  nmoDg  hm,  tnce  tbeir  present  freedom^  having  received  it  from  \h«k\x 
k^en,  to  whom  H  wugnnted  by  tbeir  fonaer  owners. 
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labor  at  once  more  eligible  in  itself  and  better  suited  to  theii 
habits  and  wants,  or  to  all  these  causes  together ;  or  whether 
it  was  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  a  higher  principle; 
during  this  period  measures  had  been  taken  lor  the  prospec- 
tive emancipation  of  the  blacks  in  several  of  those  colonies, 
and  the  example  was  like  to  be  followed  by  others.  The  lat- 
ter motive  is  now  pretended;  but  when  we  reflect  on  the 
number  of  those  people  who  found  their  way  to  the  southern 
colonies,  without  having  attained  the  liberty  which  was 
promised  them,  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  its  exclusive  or 
very  general  operation.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  complexion  and  rights  of  their  laboring  classes 
was  supposed  to  have  produced  a  diversity  of  interests  as  be- 
tween the  two  sections. 

In  framing  the  old  articles  of  confederation,  the  requisi- 
tions, whether  of  men  or  money,  for  the  impending  contest, 
and  the  shares  in  which  the  public  burdens  were  to  be  borne 
by  the  several  States,  had  to  be  adjusted.  Then  it  was  that 
it  first  came  up  as  a  national  question,  whether  these  people 
were  to  be  regarded  solely  as  persons  or  property,  or  as  being 
of  a  mixed  character.  In  the  convention  which  formed  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  when  the  ratio  of  represen- 
tation in  the  lower  House  of  Congress  was  to  be  determined, 
the  discussion  was  renewed.  Opinions  tending  to  opposite 
extremes  were  advocated  by  those  whose  sectional  interests 
they  were  supposed  to  favor.  It  is  now  known  that  but  for 
the  concession  of  representation  to  this  interest — although  on 
the  somewhat  arbitrary  basis  which  was  finally  accepted  as  a 
groimd  of  compromise — and  the  provision  for  the  surrender 
of  fugitive  slaves — the  Constitution  could  not  have  passed  the 
ordeal  of  the  State  conventions. 

The  ordinance  for  the  northwestern  territory  was  arranged 
witliout  much  difficulty ;  and  to  all  outward  appearance  our 
national  councils  for  some  years  were  but  little  disturbed  by 
collisions  traceable  to  this  as  a  cause.  At  length,  after  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  particularly  when  Missouri  sought 
admission  into  our  Union  as  an  equal  among  States,  the 
question  was  revived  in  a  new  and  more  portentous  form.  It 
now  ap]>eared  that  the  diversity  of  feeling  on  either  side  of  a 
particular  line  had  all  along  been  growing  in  intensity.  Pre- 
tensions were  set  up  by  northern  representatives  which  were 
thought  to  trench  on  the  equal  rights  of  the  south,  and  were 
resisted  accc^rdingly.  There  was  indeed  a  pretence  of  ap[)eal 
to  principle  on  the  part  of  certain  statesmen  from  that  quar- 
ter, while  others  argued  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  restric- 
tion on  grounds  of  high  national  prudence ;  but  the  leading 
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champion  of  the  north*  had  the  candor  to  acknowledge  that 
it  was  at  bottom  '^a  contest  for  power"  between  the  two 
grand  divisions  of  the  country.  The  formation  of  geograph- 
ical parties,  if  not  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  seemed  likely 
to  be  the  result,  when  a  spirit  of  compromise  came  again  to 
the  rescue,  and  the  disputants  were  quieted  for  a  time.  But 
as  the  particular  ground  of  compromise  was  suggested  by 
convenience  or  other  circumstances,  and  as  no  principle,  other 
than  that  of  ^^utipossedetis/*  was  settled,  the  adjustment  was 
but  superficial  and  temporary  at  best.  The  agitators  accord- 
ingly have  either  sought  or  embraced  every  occasion  of  ex- 
citing the  ferment  anew,  and  often  in  a  seemingly  wanton 
spirit;  their  measures  being  rather  calculated  to  irritate 
6c»uthern  feeling  than  to  compass  any  practical  or  useful  end. 

Thus,  in  framing  our  tariff  laws  the  south  has  generally 
thought  that  this  should  be  done  without  any  direct  reference 
to  the  protective  policy.  In  this  she  may  have  been  right  or 
wrong  ;t  but  she  was  sincere  in  the  belief  that  such  policy 
was  both  premature  and  injurious  to  her  prosperity.  The 
north  being  more  generally  favorable  to  a  system  which  fos- 
tered her  interests,  some  of  her  hot  spirits  chose  to  think  that 
the  antagonism  from  this  quarter  grew  directly  out  of  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery,  which  they  must,  therefore,  seek  every 
opportunity  to  limit  and  repress. 

The  District  of  Columbia  was  carved  out  of  commonwealths 
in  which  slavery  had  existed  almost  from  their  foundation  ; 
nor  was  this  spot  an  exception.  But  it  was  now  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  entire  confederacy,  and  therefore  must 
the  tables  of  Congress  be  loaded  with  petitions  to  remove  the 
offense  from  the  eyes  of  those  who  affected  to  be  too  pure  to 
tolerate  the  sight. 

When  the  blacks  under  kind  treatment  had  become  too 
numerous  in  one  locality,  and  their  labor  more  valuable  in 
another,  it  was  natural  and  best  for  all  concerned  that  they 
should  be  transferred  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  And 
forthwith  the  same  body  is  called  upon  to  suppress  the  in- 
iquities of  the  internal  slave  trade  by  those  who  knew  *'a 
great  deal  less  than  nothing"  of  that  whereof  they  so  posi- 
tively affirmetl. 

Iowa,  in  time,  and  Oregon,  successively  apply  for  admission 
into  the  Union,  as  had  other  States  in  the  same  latitude  be- 
fore them.     They  might  have  come  in  peaceably  ;  but  no,  it 


•  Mr.  Rufiis  Ktn^. 

t  The  present  writer  has  a  settled  opinion  of  his  own  on  this  head  ;  but  it  is  not 
^,  in  this  connexion,  to  state,  much  less  to  enforce  it. 
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must  be  with  an  express  "proviso"  for  the  exclusion  of  slav- 
ery from  their  borders,  although  climate  and  other  circum- 
stances had  determined  already  that  it  could  exist  in  neither. 

Texas,  a  bordering  though  foreign  State,  which  had  con- 
quered her  own  liberty,  oners  to  merge  her  sovereignty  and 
territory  in  that  of  the  Union.  The  proposed  arrangement, 
besides  adding,  prospectively,  to  our  population  and  strength, 
would  give  us  a  boundary  more  defensible  in  war,  and  with- 
out adding  to  the  number  of  slaves  in  our  whole  country 
would  tend  to  draw  them  off  from  the  most  northern  line  of 
States  in  which  they  were  then  held.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
most  strenuously  resisted,  because  it  would  be  attended  with 
a  present  benefit  to  what  some  are  pleased  to  denominate 
'Hbe  slave  power." 

The  treaty  which  brought  the  Mexican  war  to  a  close 
placed  a  large  additional  territory  at  our  disposal.  For  its 
acquisition  southern  blood  and  treasure  had  been  poured  out 
in  more  than  due  proportion.  From  much  of  it  slavery  would 
be  excluded  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  by  locality,  and  the 
laws  of  trade.  Not  so,  however,  with  California,  the  pro- 
vince lying  on  the  Pacific,  the  southern  part  of  which  should, 
in  equity,  have  been  left  open  to  southern  emigrants  with 
southern  labor.  And  yet,  to  this  a  still  more  determined, 
protracted,  and  at  length  successful  resistance  is  maintained. 
The  only  equivalent  offered  to  the  south,  for  her  unequal 
share  in  the  partition,  was  the  passage  of  a  more  stringent 
law  for  carrying  out  that  provision  of  the  federal  Constitution 
whicli  guarantees  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves  ;  and  even 
that  lias  been  rendered  well  nigh  inoperative  by  the  spirit  of 
the  nortliern  people,  and  the  reluctance  of  their  tribunals  to 
enforce  the  laws  which  they  have  sworn  to  maintain. 

A  Tiwihem  statesman,  believing  that  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise had  already  answered  all  the  good  ends  hoped  from  its 
enactment,  and  that  its  continued  legal  existence  would  only 
serve  to  perpetuate  the  unhappy  sectional  feeling  which 
would  otherwise  subside  of  itseli,  proposed  its  repeal  so  far  as 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  were  concerned.  He  believed  that  the 
people  who  would  probably  betake  themselves  to  those  Terri- 
tories might  be  safely  left  to  adopt  that  species  of  labor  which 
should  appear  to  them  most  eligible  in  their  circumstances. 
That  if  slaves  were  introduced  into  either  it  could  be  but  in 
small  numbers ;  that  they  would  but  hasten  its  occupation 
and  settlement ;  and  that  their  stay  would  be  but  temporary 
when  we  consider  the  magnetic  attraction  of  the  vacant  Ter- 
ritories which  lay  to  the  south,  with  a  climate,  soil,  and  pro- 
ducts far  better  adapted  to  this  species  of  labor.     The  south 
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were  disposed  to  accept  this  as  a  token  of  returning  justice 
and  mutual  confidence.  But  if  designed  as  a  peace-offering 
it  has  failed  of  its  purpose,  or  its  advocate  has  miscalculated 
the  feelings  of  his  people.  It  has  become  rather  a  firebrand 
to  ignite  the  combustible  materials  which  have  by  no  means 
lessened  in  amount.  Far  from  proving  a  healing  measure, 
it  has  re-opened  the  old  wounds  which  so  many  tried  patriots, 
however  they  may  have  differed  on  other  points,  had  labored 
most  assiduously  to  close.  We  have  at  length  witnessed 
"the  torrent,  tempest,  and,  we  may  say,  the  whirlwind  of 
their  passions  ;"  and  unless  the  voice  of  reason  be  heard  amid 
its  pauses,  the  future  integrity,  and  with  it  the  peace  and 
prosj>erity  of  this  empire,  may  be  sacrificed. 

In  our  deliberative  bodies,  whether  State  or  federal,  this 
matter  has  generally  been  debated,  except  by  a  few  intem- 
perate partizans,  on  grounds  of  expediency  rather  than  that  of 
abstract  right  or  morality ;  and  with  but  little  variety  of 
topics,  except  as  these  were  modified  by  new  circumstances 
as  they  arose.  Legislative  propriety,  and  the  extreme  deli- 
cacy of  the  subject,  must  have  alike  suggested  this  restriction. 
But  the  feelings  which  burnt  within  on  either  side  have 
foimd  expression  elsewhere. 

In  a  government  such  as  ours,  founded  on  public  opinion, 
and  whose  measures  are  regulated  by  it,  it  was  but  natural, 
in  an  affair  of  so  much  interest,  that  the  diverse  views  of  par- 
\\q»  should  be  laid  by  their  respective  advocates  before  the 
jieople,  and  that  for  this  purpose  every  legitimate  channel 
should  be  useil.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  even  the 
extra  political  press  should  have  herein  observed  a  dignified 
neutrality.  Had  the  argument  on  either  side  been  stated 
with  calmness  and  partiality,  and  left  to  produce  its  proper 
effect,  we  should  have  been  content.  But  it  has  been  other- 
wise. The  institution  and  its  abettors  have  been  denounced 
without  measure  while  their  apologies  have  been  unheeded. 
Societies  have  been  formed  to  keep  up  the  agitation,  and  ap- 
j)eal8  have  been  made  incessantly  and  in  every  variety  of 
f(»rni — not  so  much  to  soiUkem  people  themselves  who,  as  the 
accusers  aver,  have  herein  mistaken  their  own  true  interests,  as 
to  their  northern  ignorance  and  prejudice.  There  was  the 
penny  tract,  with  pictorial  illustrations  to  engage  and  pre- 
occupy the  mind  of  the  child,  and  the  larger  volume  to  fore- 
Htal  the  judgment  of  the  parent.  All  the  separate  accounts 
of  isolated  abuse  for  generations  past,  and  over  an  area  of 
five  hundred  square  miles,  have  been  diligently  collected  from 
«uch  veracious  sources  as  the  daily  press,  the  narratives  of 
fugitive  slaves,  and  the  reports  of  spies  who  could  vo\id\ft%.fe 
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such  a  return  for  the  hospitality  or  patronage  of  the  south, 
and,  without  scrutinising  their  authenticity  or  truth,  have 
been  wrought  into  one  comprehensive  libel  against  a  great 
and  Christian  community.*  When  perverted  history  and 
pretended  current  facts  had  begun  to  pall  on  the  wearied  ear, 
the  powers  of  romance  and  poetry  were  summoned  to  their 
aid.  Imagination  was  tortured  to  conceive  impossible  char- 
acters in  unheard  of  situations,  and  the  heroes  of  the  sock 
and  buskin  have  hastened  to  embody  these  creations  of  fancy 
in  mimic  life  and  action.  Itinerant  lecturers  have  been  en- 
gaged in  enforcing,  by  their  misapplied  rhetoric,  the  abuses 
of  the  press.  The  very  pulpit  has  been  desecrated  to  the 
same  end.  Christian  brethren  have  been  alienated  from  each 
other,  and  different  branches  of  the  Christian  church  have 
been  rent  in  sunder  by  this  disturbing  theme. 

And  most  noticeable  it  is  how  exclusive  these  distant 
*' friends  of  the  blacks  "  are  in  their  sympathies — all  of  which 
are  reserved  for  the  slave.  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred 
to  them  to  inquire  whether  the  masters  in  this  relation  had 
verily  lost  all  conscience,  all  sense  of  right  and  duty,  and  all 
sensibility  to  calumny?  whether  they  had  no  trials  of  temper 
and  patience,  and  were  not  called  to  make  any  sacrifice  of 
self?  whether,  in  fact,  they  did  not  voluntarily  renounce 
many  of  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life,  which  were  open  to 
them  as  well  as  others,  and  forego  many  pursuits  both  hon- 
orable in  themselves  and  more  agreeable  in  their  own  nature 
than  that  in  which  they  are  engaged  ?  whether  the  cares  and 
anxieties  which  attend  it  are  not  so  incessant  and  wearing 
that  in  the  effort  to  fulfil  all  its  behests  the  owners  themselves^ 
in  many  instances,  become  the  slaves?  whether,  in  fine, 
there  are  not  among  them,  and  have  not  been  from  the  first, 
martyrs  to  duty  and  principle  by  hundreds,  as  veritable  and  as 
steadfast  as  are  the  brave  soldiers  who  enter  on  a  protracted 
campaign,  not  knowing  what  shall  befall  them?  Their  suf- 
ferings have,  indeed,  been  borne  in  manly  silence,  or  with 
womanly  dignity  and  fortitude ;  but  to  willing  observers 
enough  would  have  been  revealed  to  furnish  themes  for  their 

*  Fortunately  it  required  bat  little  arithmetic  to  show  that  if  this  wore  n  fair 
■ample  of  southern  character,  and  hid  such  been  the  rule  of  action  with  southern 
masters  in  the  treatment  of  their  slaves,  the  black  race  would  lon|^  since  have 
been  exterminated  from  this  rcg^ion.  If  the  records  of  police  and  other  criminal 
courts  in  northern  cities  were  d.iily  sifted,  and  the  numerous  instances  of  gross 
firaud  and  immorality  which  occisionally  cmor^e  to  li^ht  in  town  and  country, 
and^  the  veritable  sufTerinups  of  the  poor,  eFpectally  of  tlie  free  blacks,  in  the  same 
quarter  from  hunger,  cold,  and  diseiso,  were  composed  into  an  artistic  narrative, 
AS  a  counterpart  to  the  above  picture,  a  foreigner  who  had  no  other  means  of 
judging  than  this  double  representation  mig!it  suppose  that  the  United  States, 
north  and  south,  were  peopled  by  a  race  of  demons. 
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surplus  powers  of  tragedy.  It  may  not  have  suited  their 
purposes  to  hear  these  things ;  but  supposing  the  southern 
people  to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  their  accusers  might  have 
learnt,  ere  this,  that  the  most  likely  methods  of  convincing 
them  of  their  error  had  not  been  chosen,  and  that  these  were 
neither  of  a  temper  nor  temperament  to  be  bullied  or  abused 
into  the  right. 

And  the  consequence  which  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  so  injudicious  an  attempt  has  actually  appeared.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  we  have  been  not  wholly  inattentive 
observers,  and  in  that  interval  we  have  witnessed  the  gradual 
rise  of  two  parties  with  very  opposite  and  well-defined  prin- 
ciples. 

The  doctrine  of  the  one  is,  that  slavery,  or  ''property  in 
human  beings,"  is  a  great  moral  and  political  evil,  an 
incubus  on  our  prosperity,  and  a  curse  to  the  nation  as  well 
as  the  subjects  of  it;  a  dn,  in  the  responsibility  for  which 
the  free  States,  as  well  as  the  south,  are  involved,  because 
they  both  belong  to  a  confederacy  which  recognizes  its  legal 
existence;  a  crime  of  so  deep  a  die  as  to  call  down  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven ;  a  false  step  which  must  be  retraced 
and  without  delay;  in  fine,  that  the  relation  is  unnatural 
and  unjust,  and  should  be  abolished  forthwith,  tviiliofU 
regard  to  consequences^  immediate  or  remote.  When  this 
double  imputation  of  sin  and  common  responsibility — as 
absurd  as  it  is  insulting — is  met  by  a  demand  for  proof,  and 
they  fail  to  find  its  condemnation  in  Holy  Writ,  the  appeal 
is  then  made  to  the  Declaraiiori  of  Independence  as  the 
standard  of  right!  as  if  the  authors  and  original  advocates  of 
that  paper,  many  of  them  slaveliolders,  and  the  rest  their 
coadjutors,  were  so  ignorant  of  the  purport  of  their  own 
language  as  to  write  themselves  down  asses  in  the  face  of  the 
civilized  world ! 

The  extreme  party  on  the  other  hand  declare,  that  it  is  as 
ridiculous  as  presumptuous  to  proclaim  that  a  sin  which  God 
has  not  so  pronounced ;  that  when  Providence  has  brought 
two  such  races  together  in  a  climate,  and  under  circum- 
stances such  as  ours,  then  this  relation  is  mutually  bene- 
ficial ;  that  the  tendency  of  this  institution  is  to  form  citizens 
of  a  bold,  manly  character,  men  who  know  their  rights  and 
dare  maintain  them,  the  most  reliable  champions  of  well 
regulated  liberty,  and  thd  surest  and  safest  check  to  the 
excesses  of  an  unbridled  democracy ;  that  it  has  accordingly 
proved  itself  the  great  conservative  potver  of  the  Union,  and 
the  only  efficient  means  of  repressing  the  wild  theories  and 
more  reckless  experiments  in  religious^  political,  or  social 
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life,  which  are  perpetually  disturbing  all  established  opinions 
and  institutions  in  the  States  where  a  nominal  freedom  and 
equality  reign;  and  that  while  such  is  the  state  of  our 
country  they  can  neither  see  nor  desire  any  limit  to  the 
duration  of  that  which  is  so  much  denounced. 

There  is,  also,  and  has  ever  been,  a  third  party  among  us, 
holding  more  moderate  sentiments,  once  the  common  opinion 
of  the  south,  and  still,  we  doubt  not,  that  of  a  large 
majority  of  her  citizens.  These  also  refrain  from  declaring 
that  to  be  a  sin  which  is  not  prohibited  in  Scripture.  While 
they  acknowledge  that  individuals  have  abused  the  power  it 
assigned  them,  they  can  also  see  in  this  relation  ample  scope 
for  mutual,  kindly  feeling  and  charity  in  act,  and  that  both 
are  kept  in  constant  exercise  they  know  to  be  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception.  Upon  the  whole,  they  regard  it  as  a 
political  evil,  whose  existence  they  lament,  but  for  whose 
introduction  or  continuance  they  do  not  feel  responsible. 
They  would  rejoice  to  be  safely  rid  of  it,  but  give  no 
countenance  to  the  Utopian  and  extravagant  schemes  which 
visionary  philanthropists  or  reckless  theorists  have  proposed 
to  this  end.  They  doubt  not  that  the  authority  of  the 
masters  should  be  maintained  intact  until  such  time  as 
Providence  shall  have  opened  a  way  for  the  removal  of  this 
unhappy  race;  and  that  if  that  time  should  never  arrive,  the 
white  man  of  the  south  must  seek  another  home,  leaving  the 
negro  behind,  to  prosper  or  fade  away,  as  the  future  may 
determine. 

Now,  while  we  dissent  wholly  from  the  tenets  of  the  first 
school,  we  cannot  fully  concur  in  those  of  the  second,  nor 
embrace  the  conclusions  of  the  third. 

There  is^  however,  a  view  of  this  entire  subject,  which, 
although  not  included  in  the  published  reasonings  of  those 
who  have  heretofore  treated  it,  is  recommended,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  by  its  common  sense,  practical  character,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  whole  tenor  of  our  history  and  that  of  modern 
Europe.  Whether  true  or  false^  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  worthy  of  being  thoroughly  canvassed.  If  it  have 
nothing  but  plausible  sophistry  for  a  support,  let  it  be 
exposed  and  discarded.  If  it  be  just,  it  is  worthy  of  general 
acceptance — may  serve  as  a  common  ground  on  which  honest 
and  patriotic  men  of  all  parties  may  meet  in  harmony ;  may 
allay  the  bitterness  of  strife,  and  at  length  restore  that 
fraternal  feeling  between  the  different  sections  of  our 
common  country  which  has  been  so  long  and  so  seriously 
distarhed.  It  is  this  view  which  we  now  propose  to  cluci- 
da^,     Ify  in  the  exposition ,  we  should  seem  to  giON^  \fc^\o\\a, 
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its  novelty  and  supposed  importance  and  possible  utility  at 
this  imminent  crisis  must  plead  our  apology. 

A  certain  degree  of  density  of  population  is  favorable  to 
association,  to  co-operation  for  public  ends,  to  the  wider 
diffusion  of  primary  education,  to  variety  of  pursuits  and 
employments,  to  skill  in  mechanism,  to  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  the  community,  and  to  the  more  general  spread  of 
what  are  ordinarily  called  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life. 
Now  the  rural  white  population  in  a  country  where  negro 
slavery  obtains  must  needs  be  sparse.  Such  a  state  of 
society  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  enjoyment  of  certain 
civil  and  social  advantages,  in  as  high  a  degree  as  falls  to 
the  lot  of  States  whose  citizens  are  more  homogeneous. in  race 
and  rights.  In  particular  has  this  dispersion  of  proprietors 
proved  a  standing  obstacle  to  scholastic  education,  which,  in 
its  turn,  if  not  a  fertile  source  of  evil,  has  been  preventive  of 
much  good.  These  and  other  unfavorable  incidents  to  our 
situation  we  are  ready  to  concede.  Yet  does  it  not  follow 
that  we  should  give  in  to  a  hasty  or  wholesale  condemnation 
of  the  peculiar  institution. 

The  blessings  vouchsafed  by  Heaven  to  man  are  manifold 
and  various.  Of  these  no  one  State  or  people  has  a 
monopoly.  The  advantages  bestowed  on  one  are  either 
wholly  denied  or  partially  granted  to  another.  But  if 
unequally  distributed,  so  are  the  responsibilities  of  the 
recipients.  A  wise  and  grateful  nation  should  carefully 
survey  its  condition  and  past  history,  ascertain  its  capa- 
bilities, note  whatever  is  good  in  actuality  or  tendency, 
cherish  and  preserve  those,  develope  these,  in  short,  should 
make  the  best  of  its  situation.  It  is  even  possible  to  educe 
some  good  out  of  what  is  comparatively  evil,  and  to  super- 
induce a  species  of  order  on  that  which  tends  to  confusion  as 
being  a  departure  from  the  normal  or  intended  condition  of 
man. 

It  becomes  us,  then,  before  we  join  in  the  usual  lamenta- 
tions concerning  slavery,  to  inquire  whether  we  also  have 
nothing  for  which  to  be  grateful?  And,  before  we  endeavor 
to  shift  the  blame  of  its  introduction — if  blame  there  be — on 
our  ancestors  or  the  British  government,  to  consider  whether 
our  past  history  in  this  regard  could  have  been  reversed  or 
materially  modified  with  safety?  whether  a  great  responsi- 
bility was  not  imposed,  first  on  the  British  colonies  on  this 
continent  and  afterwards  on  the  United  States,  and  how  they 
have  met  it?  whether,  in  fine,  they  had  not  a  mission  to 
diifcharge  in  wJdch  f7ie  wAole  wo^id  was  interested^  and  tolietlier 
/%  a?if/r/  Aave  accomjylwhed  it  ta^ithovi  the  aid  of  the  blade 
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racef  and  whether  we  need  to  look  to  the  future  of  slavery 
with  that  undefined  dread  or  gloomy  apprehension  in  which 
many  now  indulge? 

In  answer  to  the  declaimers  on  the  wrongs  of  slavery,  it  is 
very  common  to  hear  such  language  as  the  following: 

*'You  denounce  us  as  slaveholders,  as  if  we  were  the 
authors  of  the  system,  or  were  responsible  for  its  continu- 
ance. We  found  it  ready  made  to  our  hands.  We  inherited 
it  with  our  lands ;  and  the  phenomenon  has  grown  to  that 
formidable  size  that  an  attempt  to  remove  it  suddenly  would 
occasion  greater  evils  than  those  it  would  pretend  to  cure. 
Our  fathers,  while  struggling  with  the  hardships  which 
ever  beset  the  path  of  pioneers  in  a  wilderness,  accepted  the 
proffered  aid  without  duly  considering  the  dangers  that  were 
involved  in  the  gift.  When  at  length  they  became  awake  to 
the  inevitable  consequences,  and  sought  first  to  mitigate  and 
then  to  arrest  the  evil,  the  British  government  refused  its 
sanction  to  any  measure  proposed  for  that  end.  Let  the 
sin,  then,  if  sin  there  be,  rest  with  those  who  would  not 
hearken  to  the  remonstrance  of  those  more  nearly  concerned, 
but  abused  their  power  in  fixing  this  terrible  incumbrance 
on  our  inheritance.'' 

To  these  and  the  like  considerations  it  has  been  rejoined 
with  admirable  impudence  by  our  modern  Pharisees :  *'No! 
your  fathers  became  too  soon  weary  of  the  task  they  had 
voluntarily  assumed.  They  took  counsel  of  their  indolence 
or  listened  to  the  calls  of  avarice  herein.  They  were  deaf  to 
the  pleadings  of  humanity  when  they  employed  the  enforced 
labor  of  their  fellow  men  for  their  own  exclusive  benefit. 
Could  they  not  have  followed  the  example  of  the  more 
conscientious  Pilgrims,  who  encountered  their  task  with 
stout  hearts  and  strong  hands,  and  are  now  reaping  the 
reward  of  their  self-denial  and  fortitude  without  this  alloy 
and  without  remorse.  Reckless  of  consequences  which  they 
must  or  ought  to  have  foreseen  when  they  accepted  the 
temporary  relief  from  their  burdens,  they  followed  the 
dictates  of  selfishness,  and  as  they  have  sown  so  now  must 
you  their  posterity  reap.  'The  vices  of  youth  arc  drafts 
upon  old  age,  payable  with  interest.'  Theirs  was  the  first 
false  step,  and  all  the  intermediate  sum  of  misery  is  but  the 
bitter  price  which  folly  pays  for  repentance." 

We  shall  see  anon  tlie  hypocrisy  and   injustice  of    this 

philippic.     Yet  are  there  some  among  ourselves  who  have 

succumbed  before  it.     Nor  have  there  been  wanting  those 

who^  with  perverted  eloquence,  will  vividly   contrast  the 

Mayjffower,    bounding    o'er  the  main,   fteiglited  with  the 
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future  hopes  of  liberty  and  religion,  and  that  other  ship  of 
evil  omen  bound  for  these  southern  shores, 

'* Built  in  th'  eclipse  and  rigged  with  curses  dark." 

Tlie  apology  of  the  first  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  yet  it  is 
founded  on  an  essentially  narrow  view  of  the  ^subject,  and  is 
therefore  inadequate.  Neither  does  it  furnish  an  answer  to 
the  question  with  which  we  set  out.  If  slavery  be  intrinsi- 
cally an  evil,  or  necessarily  attended  with  evils,  why  was  it 
permitted  here?  This,  of  course,  is  addressed,  not  to  those 
politicians  **who  would  circumvent  God  himself,"  or  who 
believe  that  human  affairs  are  left  to  the  sole  guidance  of 
human  j)rudence  or  caprice,  but  to  the  thoughtful  of  all 
classes  who  recognise  a  superintending  Power — a  Power  that 
has  j>resided  over  all  the  great  movements  of  humanity,  and 
will  not  suffer  his  plans  to  be  marred  by  the  selfishness  or 
presumi)tuous  folly  of  his  creatures.  There  was  a  time  when 
such  reference  would  have  been  shunned  as  in  bad  taste  or  as 
savoring  of  cant.  But  we  hope  there  are  many  now  who 
will  regard  it  as  becoming  to  approach  such  a  subject  in  a 
reverent  spirit.  To  trace  out  those  movements  and  plans  on 
the  map  of  the  world's  history  is  the  duty  of  the  philo80]>liic 
historian ;  and  the  history  of  our  own  country,  to  those  who 
know  how  to  read  it  aright,  should  furnish  the  solution  of 
this  vexed  question. 

And  what  is  that  solution?  We  maintain  that  the  slav- 
ery OF  THE  BLACK  RACE  ON  THIS  CONTINENT  IS  THE  PRICE  AMERICA 
HAS  PAID  FOR  HER  LIBERTY,  CrV'IL  AND  RELIGIOUS,  AND  HUMANLY 
SPE.\KINO,     TIIEdE    BLESSINGS    WOULD    HAVE    BEEN    UNATTAINABLE 

wrTHoUT  THEIR  AID.  Tliis,  assertion,  so  far  as  we  know,  is 
now  imblicly  made  for  the  first  time,  and  at  first  view  may 
have  the  air  of  a  ])aradox  ;  yet  do  we  believe  it  true  to  the 
letter  and  susceptible  of  historical  and  moral  demonstration^ 

Those  who  are  working  out  the  purposes  of  Providence 
may  not  always  be  conscious  of  this  higher  agency  or  foresee 
the  remote  benefits  to  result  from  their  present  doings.  But 
there's  a  divinity  that  shajws  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  as 
we  will.  And  however  some  may  ignore  His  hand,  others, 
who  survey  the  past  in  a  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry,  may  ob- 
serve the  traces  of  His  presence  and  constant  guidance. 

To  c<^me  to  sound  conclusions  on  this  matt<?r  we  must  ex- 
amine it  in  all  its  principal  bearings.  The  late  British  colo- 
nies, now  the  United  States  of  America,  should  not  be  taken 
as  isolateil  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  as  laboring;;  ftolel'j 
for  the  welfare  of  their  own  citizens.  Let  them  W  «\v^o 
yiewedin  tbeir  religious,  political,  and  commercial  TcVatYOU^, 
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and  we  think  it  will  appear  that  they  have  exerted  a  yet 
higher  and  more  important  influence  in  all  these  respects  on 
the  affairs  of  the  world  than  has  heretofore  heen  surmised. 
But  in  or  ler  to  do  this  it  will  he  necessary  to  go  back  a  little 
in  point  of  time,  and  away  to  other  shores. 

The  churchy  of  Rome  had  long  been  in  the  ascendant 
throughout  western  Europe,  when,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
her  corruptions,  her  exactions,  and  dogmatic  tyranny  excited 
a  revolt,  which  proved  successful  in  some  of  the  northern  and 
western  States  of  that  continent,  and  for  a  time  was  favored 
by  numbers  nearer  to  the  seat  of  her  power.  That  the  revo- 
lution was  neither  complete  nor  universal  should  not  excite 
our  surprise,  even  if  in  the  plentitude  of  our  charity  we  sup- 
pose there  was  no  serious  error  of  opinion  or  policy,  or  of 
conduct  on  the  part  of  those  who  headed  the  new  movement. 
The  tenacity  with  which  men  hold  to  ill-gotten  power  and 
influence,  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  cherish  their  cor- 
ruptions, the  consequent  difficulty  of  reforming  abuses,  and 
of  regenerating  depraved  and  enervated  races,  are  among  the 
most  obvious  lessons  of  history.  This  is  so  true  that  ''pro- 
gression by  antagonism"  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  law 
of  human  advancement.  Hence,  also,  the  tardiness  with 
which  mankind  return  to  their  normal  state,  their  progress 
being  gradual,  through  ages  and  generations. 

This  movement,  as  we  know,  was  arrested  in  mid-course  ; 
the  result,  the  rise  of  two  antagonistic  interests — the  nations 
of  Europe  being  enlisted  on  one  side  or  the  other — the  forma- 
tion of  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic  party,  whose  hostility  has 
been  natural  and  uncompromising  from  that  hour  to  this. 
A  counter-revolution  was,  moreover,  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  opposing  parties,  abandoning 
the  field  of  fair  argument,  have  sometimes  betaken  them- 
dislves  to  other  than  spiritual  weapons.  This  resort  to  the 
uUima  ratio  regum  has  been  with  alternate  and  varying  suc- 
cess. There  have  ever  been  serious  differences  of  opinion  on 
minor  matters  among  Protestants  themselves,  no  one  form  of 
faith  or  regimen  having  yet  attained  a  decided  ascendency 
over  all  others.  This  has  prevented  that  union  and  co-oper- 
ation which  were  necessary  to  ftirther  conquests,  and  has  even 
invited  aggression.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  anti-papal  party 
has  been  strengthened ;  in  other  words,  the  mediaeval  spirit 
has  gradually  declined,  and  the  rights  of  conscience  and  pri- 
vate judgement,  on  the  other  hand,  been  more  strenuously 
asserted  and  enforced. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  the  field  of  polemics,  and  only 
approach  it  to  note  two  remarkable  facts.     First,  that  the 
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CTeat  streams  of  the  world's  wealth  flowed  for  a  long  time 
into  the  laps  of  the  most  Catholic  nations,  and  were  em- 
ployed, first,  in  strengthening  the  influence  of  that  church 
throughout  Europe,  and  then  in  repeated  efforts  to  reconquer 
her  lately  revolted  subjects.  Secondly,  that  the  history  of 
the  last  three  centuries  goes  to  show  that  no  nation  is  capa- 
ble of  freedom  where  Romanism  has  a  decided  or  the  exclu- 
sive ascendency.  Bear  witness  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  the 
States  of  Central  and  Southern  America,  and  more  recently 
and  above  all,  France.  This  is  the  double  consequence  of 
that  wide-spread  and  ancient  conspiracy  between  the  altar 
and  the  throne,  whereby  the  priesthood  have  aided  to  place 
the  persons  and  the  property  of  the  people  at  the  disposal  of 
kings,  who  in  turn  have  used  their  power  to  suppress  all 
opinions  obnoxious  to  their  allies.  It  has  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  a  nation,  goaded  with  whip  and  spur,  has,  by  a 
desperate  effort,  thrown  one  or  the  other  of  its  riders.  But 
if  the  magistrate  was  unhorsed,  there  sat  the  churchman, 
(and  vice  versa,)  like  the  old  man  of  the  sea  on  the  shoulders 
of  Sindbad,  to  seize  the  vacant  rein,  and  he  has  generally 
succeeded  in  quelling  the  flery  spirit  of  the  steed  so  that  his 
fallen  comrade  could  remount.  Hence  it  is  that  in  each 
.  Catholic  country  an  attempt  to  secure  political  liberty  has 
generally  proved  a  farce,  followed  by  a  more  serious  tragedy 
fiian  that  which  introduced  it. 

To  advert  to  a  few  of  the  most  striking  instances  in  proof 
of  our  first  proposition  would  but  quicken  our  movement. 

The  wealth  of  the  east  had  long  flowed  through  the  Levant 
into  Venice,  Genoa,  Florence,  and  Pisa — Italian  cities,  vas- 
sals of  Rome,  which  flourished  beyond  all  recent  example  and 
laid  a  rich  tribute  at  her  feet.  But  she  who  was  once  the 
civilizer  had  now  become  the  corrupter  of  the  nations.  The 
virus  first  wrought  its  enervating  effects  in  Italy  and  pre- 
pared that  fine  region  for  the  inevitable  retribution.  But 
other  tributaries  remained,  who,  being  further  from  the  cen- 
tre and  source  of  corruption,  were  less  deeply  tainted,  and  to 
them  was  a  longer  season  of  probation  granted.  The  virtues 
of  the  Spanish  nation  had  been  developed  and  strengthened 
by  centuries  of  severe  discipline  in  their  contest  with  the 
Moors.  In  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  peninsula,  save  one,  were  reunited  under  a 
single  head  ;  their  subjects  were  rendered  more  homogeneous 
by  the  successive  expulsion  of  the  Moors  and  the  Jews,  and 
Cdumbus  commenced  (in  1492)  those  discoveries  which  were 
destined  to  change  the  moral  face  o{  the  world.  PoTtw^aX^ 
hVewise,  bad  succeeded  in  making  good  her  position  aa  ml 
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independent  State  against  her  more  powerful  neighbor,  and 
had  risen  to  wealth  by  a  commerce  which  had  not  yet 
trenched  on  the  domains  of  her  Italian  predecessors.  To 
these  two  nations  was  at  length  transferred  the  commercial 
sceptre  which  had  been  forfeited  by  degenerate  Italy. 

But  it  was  a  divided  sceptre.  The  passage  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  by  De  Gama  (in  1495)  opened  a  new  and  safe 
channel  for  the  commerce  of  the  east.  Of  this  Portugal  be- 
came the  fortunate  recipient,  to  whose  lot  also  fell  a  magnifi- 
cent domain  on  this  continent.  But  Spain  was  more  than 
compensated  by  her  share  in  the  new  found  territory.  If  to 
Portugal  the  East  Indies  were  tributary,  to  Spain  were  given 
the  greater  isles  of  the  west,  and  these  were  but  stepping- 
stones  to  wider  regions  on  the  main  land,  which  were  also  to 
become  hers.  Quantities  of  the  precious  metalsy  the  accumu- 
lations of  centuries  were  handed  over  to  her  by  the  conquests 
of  Mexico  (1519-21)  and  Peru,  (1532-3.)  And  these  were 
but  a  foretaste  of  the  treasure  supplied  through  generations 
by  the  Tteto  commerce,  the  materials  of  which  were  furnished 
by  the  mines,  the  forests,  and  the  fields  of  her  American 
colonies. 

And  how  was  all  this  wealth,  fiowing,  as  they  supposed, 
from  perennial  fountains,  employed  ?  Who  does  not  know 
that  these  realms,  which  in  the  season  of  their  humbler  for- 
tunes had  been  the  homes  of  the  hardy  virtues  and  had  mani- 
fested more  of  the  true  spirit  of  freedom  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  Europe,  were  rendered  giddy  by  prosperity.  They 
rapidly  became  the  most  bigoted  adherents  of  Rome,  and  the 
purse  and  the  sword  of  his  most  Catholic  majesty  and  of  his 
most  faithful  majesty  were  thenceforth  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Holy  Father,  whenever  the  old  chains  were  to  bo  rivetted  on 
the  necks  of  the  nations  or  new  conquests  were  to  be  gained 
for  the  faith. 

Very  soon  after  Luther's  protest  against  the  spiritual 
power  of  Rome,  the  question,  in  Germany,  was  referred  to 
the  arbitrament  of  arms  ;  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  threw 
his  sword  into  the  scale  of  conservatism,  thus  endeavoring  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  new  opinions  and  to  stifle  them 
where  they  had  arisen.  His  partial  success,  we  know,  did 
much  to  retard  their  progress.  But  Charles,  as  the  grand- 
son and  successor  of  Ferdinand,  was  also  king  of  Spain,  and 
as  such  the  heir  of  her  Amancan  possessions^  and  the  wealth 
thence  obtained  was  lavished  in  maintaining  the  cause  of 
spiritual  despotism.  The  various  conquests  and  settlements 
of  the  Portuguese,  likewise,  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  America, 
nrere  ever  attended  by  JesuiU,  who  made  it  thelt  boast  that 
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they  had  thus  gained  more  for  Rome  than  she  had  lost  by 
the  protest. 

The  passions  of  Henry  VIII. ,  however,  turned  him  against 
the  cause  he  had  once  defended,  and  thus  contributed  to  re- 
§tore  the  long  lost  rights  of  the  British  nation.  England 
had  not  then  attained  that  ascendency  in  the  world's  politics 
which  she  has  since  acquired ;  but  the  wealth  and  spirit  of 
her  people  had  long  given  her  rank  among  the  leading 
powers  of  Europe,  and  into  whatever  scale  her  weight  might 
be  cast  it  would  prove  a  most  formidable  accession  or  strength. 
Were  her  favor  extended  to  the  revolt,  the  result  would  be  a 
balance  of  power  sufficient  to  prevent  the  forcible  suppression 
of  the  new  opinions.  For  her  insular  position  and  naval 
strength  even  then  would  make  her  the  refuge  of  the  dis- 
affected and  difficult  of  approach  by  an  enemy.  It  thence 
became  of  the  last  importance  to  detach  her  from  the  anti- 
Roman  party.  Nor  were  any  means  left  untried.  But  Eng- 
land was  fixed  beyond  recall  on  the  Protestant  side  ;  for  the 
reaction  under  Mary  was  but  a  parenthesis,  and  every  similar 
movement  of  misguided  monarchs  has  been  steadfastly  re- 
sisted bv  both  parliament  and  people. 

Rome  did  not,  however,  immediately  acquiesce  in  the  new 
relations  of  England.  When  argument,  intrigue,  persecu- 
tion had  all  failed,  a  de8i)erate  eftort  must  be  made  to  storm 
this  fortress  of  the  reformation.  And  Philip  II.,  of  Spain, 
*'the  Demon  of  the  South,"  whose  thirst  for  heretic  blood 
was  but  stimulated  by  his  late  copious  draughts  in  the  Nether- 
lands, was  enlisted  in  the  enterprise.  A  naval  armament, 
the  most  formidable  the  world  had  ever  seen,  was  raised  for 
the  purpose.  The  Invincible  Armada  was  scattered ;  as  much, 
however,  by  the  force  of  adverse  winds  and  waves  as  by  the 
gallant  resistance  of  England, 

The  danger  was  averted,  but  only  for  a  time_,  or,  if  averted 
from  Britain,  the  protestant  States  of  the  continent  were  still 
accessible.     And  if  these  could  be  conquered  in  detail,  to  the 
united   strength  of  Europe,  once  more   Catholic,  Phigland 
might  be  compelled  to  surrender.     But  if  she  could  not  re- 
conquer the  rebels,  no  one  can  now  doubt  that  it  was  the  set- 
tled policy  of  Rome  to  annoy,  to  embroil,  embarrass,  and 
weaken  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  thereby  ^revew^  the 
reifiular  development  of  literature  and  the  arts,  the  natural  con- 
sequence, as  we  believe,  of  undisturbed  freedom  in  church 
and  State,  and  at  once  the  ornament  and  defence  of  both.    If 
these  results  could  be  indefinitely  ])Ost])oned,  Prof csfaivtism, 
far  from  growing  i/j  respectability ,  might  in  time  fcccome  con- 
ta^pMle,  and  the  overwearied  natioufi  at  length  return  voVuw- 
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tarily  under  the  shadow  of  her  wings.  To  this  end  she 
would  not  hesitate  to  employ  the  wealth  and  military  force 
of  Catholic  Germany,  or  France,  or  Spain,  as  occasion  might 
offer.  These  were  at  the  disposal  of  despotic  monarchs,  who 
were  under  her  influence ;  for  in  each  of  those  countries  there 
was  a  power  hehind  the  throne  greater  than  the  throne  itself. 

Now  we  know  from  whence  Philip  II  obtained  the  means 
of  carrying  on  his  iniquitous  projects,  as  did  his  father  before 
him.  Spanish  America  it  was  which  furnished  the  "ships^ 
colonies,  and  commerce,"  and  with  them  the  sinews  of  war. 
The  tendency  of  her  colonial  system  was  to  give  to  Spain  a 
monopoly  of  all  these  advantages,  and  the  current  of  riches 
promised  to  grow  wider  and  deeper  with  the  lapse  of  years. 
The  case  was  similar  with  Portugal.  Much  of  the  wealth  of 
either  country,  wo  also  know,  found  its  way  to  Italy,  thenoe 
to  be  distributed  to  the  points  where  it  could  most  avail  the 
purposes  of  the  Papal  See. 

The  Protestant  powers  then  could  have  no  security  against 
the  recurrence  of  hostile  demonstrations  as  often  as  the 
finances  of  the  opposing  party  were  sufficiently  recruited.  A 
signal  proof  of  this  was  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  as  also  other 
wars  which  might  be  mentioned,  where  religion  was  not  less 
the  real  motive  because  it  was  latent  or  unavowed.  It  thence- 
forth became  the  true  policy  of  the  Protestants  either  to  ctU 
cff  or  divert  these  sources  of  supply  which  had  been  so  abused^ 
or  else  to  balance  them  by  similar  and  corresponding  advan- 
tages of  their  own. 

In  point  of  feet,  Drake,  in  1580,  and  Cavendish,  in  1587, 
by  their  somewhat  irregular  enterprises,  had  proved  that 
Spain  was  vulnerable  in  the  very  sources  of  ner  power. 
Their  success  had  done  much  to  inspirit  the  English  people 
in  their  contest  with  the  Armada  in  1588 ;  and  that  victory 
had  for  Britons  removed  forever  the  prestige  of  terror  from 
the  Spanish  name.  In  the  several  wars  between  England  and 
that  country  during  the  next  two  centuries,  the  names  of  Ra- 
leigh, Clifford,  Blake,  and  others,  will  remind  the  reader  of 
the  frequent  success  of  those  naval  heroes  in  intercepting  the 
Spanish  treasures  in  their  transit  from  America,  and  show 
that  they  knew  where  to  strike  the  most  effective  blows. 
But  after  all,  and  aided  as  they  may  have  been  by  the  bucca- 
neers, these  depletions  were  only  occasional,  or  incidental  to 
seasons  of  war,  and  the  long  intervals  of  peace  sufficed  to  re- 
plenish her  coffers,  the  contents  of  which  continued  to  be 
misapplied  as  before. 

To  reach  the  root  of  the  evil  the  other  great  measure  must 
^  seriously  entered  on  and  carried  out,  euen  if  it  were  the 
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work  (/  ages.  To  the  Spanish  domains  on  this  continent  a 
oounkrpoise  must  be  obtained  hy  establishing  Protestant  colonies 
m  the  great  unoccupied  territory  of  the  north. 

Bat,  it  may  be  asked,  why  not  attempt  at  once  to  wrest 
them  from  her  grasp?  We  cannot  pause  to  show  that  this 
was  hardly  just  or  feasible,  and  if  it  had  been  either  or  both, 
in  the  then  state  of  Europe  the  attempt  would  not  have  been 
wise.  Incessantly  occupied  as  the  nations  were  nearer  home, 
who  was  to  conquer  or  divide  the  spoil?  or  how  was  it  to  be 
retained?  the  Spaniards  having  been  so  long  in  possession 
and  still  so  formidable  on  land.  The  battle  of  human  free- 
dom was  to  be  fought  in  America  at  a  later  day,  but  not  then, 
nor  wholly  in  that  way.  Peace  has  her  victories  no  less  than 
war.  And  the  arts  of  peace,  as  well  as  the  energy  of  the 
soldier,  were  required  to  build  up  the  empire  whicn  was  to 
become  the  pledge  of  the  redemption  of  the  rights  of  man. 
No:  a  wiser  power  was  at  work  when  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  germs  of  a  great  nation  were  planted  at  various 
points  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America. 

It  does  not  appear  that  those  who  first  engaged  in  this  en- 
terprise proceeded  on  a  system  so  comprehensive^  or  with  any 
ulterior  views  of  reacting  on  Europe  in  this  precise  mode. 
The  probability  is  that  very  few,  if  any,  saw  so  far,  or  if  they 
did,  they  may  have  regarded  it  as  a  thing,  though  possible, 
rather  to  be  desired  than  expected.  Meantime  there  were 
other  benefits,  not  so  remote  or  contingent,  which  might  be 
realized. 

The  ordinary  motives  with  States  in  the  plantation  or  en- 
couragement of  colonies^  are,  to  open  new  vents  for  redundant 
population,  more  copious  sources  of  materials  for  industry, 
additional  markets  for  its  finished  products,  and  new  chan- 
nels of  commerce.  Individuals  are  induced  to  embark  in  such 
schemes  by  the  spirit  of  adventure,  or  the  hope  of  material 
benefit  to  themselves  or  their  posterity.  To  these  motives  in 
the  case  of  the  earlier  colonies  was  superadded  a  professed  de- 
mc  of  bringing  the  gospel  to  the  savage  heathen.  Large 
bodies  of  men  also  sought  America  as  a  refiinje  from  persecu- 
tion, as  a  land  in  which  they  might  enjoy  unmolested  tlie 
rights  of  conscience,  and  their  specific  modes  of  faith  and 
worship.  As  these  were  generally  ^'  birds  of  a  feather, ' '  they 
no  doubt  regarded  America  as  a  fine  theatre  on  which  to  try 
their  experiments  in  religion  or  government.  And  these,  if 
mccessfal,  they  might  have  hopea  would  influence  Europe  in 
the  way  of  example.  Beyond  this,  their  views  could  UaiAXy 
have  extended. 

Wbi/e  such  bodies  or  individnalsj  however,  aro  puramiv^ 
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their  private  or  corporate  ends,  they  may  be  at  the  same  time 
forwarding  great  public  objects  all  unknown  to  themselves. 
But  we  have  reached  a  stage  in  the  course  of  events  from 
which  we  can  not  only  look  back  and  discern  the  effect  of 
labors  past,  but  in  some  degree  anticipate  the  future.  And 
better  for  those  it  probably  was,  that  they  were  not  fiilly  con- 
scious of  the  mission  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Had  some 
prophet  been  empowered  to  declare  to  them  the  mighty  work 
which  lay  before  them,  and  the  stupendous  consequences  de- 
pendent on  their  conduct,  they  might  have  shrunk  in  despair 
before  the  difficulties  of  their  position. 

That  we  may  judge  of  the  Herculean  task  assigned  them, 
let  us  consider  both  the  face  of  the  country  and  its  then  con- 
dition. Here  was  no  isolated  vale  of  Cashmere  or  Bohemia, 
surrounded  by  mountains,  and  accessible  by  passes  few  and 
easily  defended ;  no  labyrinth  of  valleys,  like  Switzerland  or 
Arabia,  to  which  freemen  could  betake  themselves  as  a  safe 
refuge  from  the  tyranny  which  might  seek  them  in  coming 
ages.  The  whole  vast  region  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Mississippi  was  traversed  by  but  one  great  range  of  moun- 
tains, the  Alleghany,  with  its  parallel  ridges,  at  no  §reat  dis- 
tance from  the  Atlantic  shore,  and  that  not  through  its  entire 
length.  The  course  of  its  streams  also  indicated  that  in  all 
that  space  there  could  permanently  exist  but  one  great  nation. 
It  so  happened  that  not  one  of  the  original  colonies  had  what 
might  be  called  a  complete  natural  boundary.  Nor  could 
such  have  been  easily  obtained.  Were  these  separate  prov- 
inces to  accept  this  as  an  indication  that  they  were  finally 
to  be  united  under  one  general  government,  danger  would 
not  be  averted  nor  respectability  assured.  Its  territory,  so 
long  drawn  out,  so  wanting  in  compactness,  would  be  left 
vulnerable  at  so  many  points,  that  the  nation  must  either  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  the  mistress  of  the  seas  for  the  time  being,  or 
ultimately  become  a  dependent  on  whatever  power  possessed 
the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  or  else  be  doomed  to  hope- 
less inferiority.  No.  That  North  America  may  exert  an 
influence  worthy  of  her  position  and  resources,  she  must, 
within  the  limits  designafed,  come  under  one  rule. 

And  what  was  the  condition  of  this  immense  territory  when 
first  settled  by  Europeans?  It  lay  wholly  within  the  tem- 
perate zoiie^  but  embraced  every  variety  of  climate,  ranging 
at  different  seasons  from  arctic  cold  to  the  heat  of  a  tropic 
sun.  Its  soil  and  capacities  for  production  were  equally  vari- 
ous. But  how  were  these  to  be  made  available?  This  was 
no  vast  Arcadian  prairie,  with  pleasant  groves  conveniently 
j'ntisrspersed  and  covered  with  flocks  and  herds,  its  brooks  all 
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sanded  with  gold ;  a  land  from  which  noxious  reptiles,  fero- 
cious beasts,  and  savage  men,  had  been  excluded,  as  if  guarded 
until  now  by  some  potent  spell,  and  reserved  for  the  fortu- 
nate exiles,  who  were  invited  to  enter  in,  possess,  and  enjoy, 
there  being  none  within  or  around  to  make  them  afraid.  It 
is  not  thus  that  human  acquisitions  are  made,  nor  by  such 
tenure  that  they  are  held.  Time  was,  perhaps,  in  some  far 
distant  era  of  antiquity,  when  this  our  land  might  have  pre- 
sented some  traits  of  the  picture ;  but  all  this  was  long  past. 
Darkness  or  shadows,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  had  once 
more  enveloped  the  scene,  and  chaos  was  come  again. 

The  whole  region  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  was 
nearly  an  unbroken  forest,  which,  growing  undisturbed 
through  centuries,  had  now  become  formidable  to  the  civil- 
ized invader  beyond  all  recorded  precedent.  The  partial  ex- 
ceptions to  this  unbounded  woody  champagne  were  little 
patche.s  of  earth,  open  to  the  sun,  the  homes  of  the  natives, 
and  which,  under  their  simple  culture,  aided  in  eking  out 
their  .scanty  subsistence.  Of  these  it  would  have  been  both 
impolitic  and  cruel  to  attempt  to  deprive  them  by  violence. 
We  cannot  indeed  suppose  that  it  was  ever  designed  by  Prov- 
idence that  such  a  country  as  North  America  should  continue 
the  permanent  possession  of  a  few  scattered  bands  of  roaming 
savages,  who  obstinately  refused  to  advance  beyond  the  hun- 
ter state,  when,  bv  proper  culture,  it  was  capable  of  sustain- 
ing a  thousand  fold  their  numbers.  Justice,  however,  re- 
quired that  they  should  be  left  in  possession  of  their  settle' 
menis  for  the  time,  and  if  they  must  gradually  recede  before 
the  march  of  civilization,  that  their  jurisdiction  over  that 
which  they  did  not  and  could  not  occupy,  should  be  pur- 
chased for  what  was  to  them  a  fair  equivalent. 
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No.  III. 

Before  describing  the  meteorological  peculiarities  and 
attributes  of  the  State,  constituting  the  best  proximate 
preface  to  its  pathology,  we  will  first  hastily  dispose  of  those 
collateral  branches  which  appertain  to  our  subject. 

As  may  be  anticipated,  most  of  the  animals  peculiar  to  the 
southern  States  of  America  are  represented  in  Florida;  a 
hrief  enumeration,  however,  will,  in  this  connexion,  be  quite 
sufficient — detail  in  this  respect  would  better  characterize  a 
volume.      This  description  w^  at  best,  but  indirectly  cou- 
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nected  with  the  piirpose  of  these  articles,  and  should  not 
usurp  the  place  of  more  orthodox  material.  We  will  then 
but  make  a  passing  review,  giving  but  a  list,  and  omitting 
relative  remarks.  Of  the  animals  there  are  the  bear,  (ursus 
Americanus,)  hare,  (lypiis,)  wolf,  (canis,)  fox,  (vulpisy)  pan- 
ther or  cougar,  (fdis  co7icolor,)  raccoon,  (procyon  lotoTj) 
opossum,  (dtddphys,)  otter,  (lutra,)  deer,  (cervuSy)  skunk, 
(mephitis  Americanua,)  fox,  and  flying  squirrel,  &c.,  with 
the  usual  variety  of  domesticated  animals. 

The  ornithology  of  the  State  is  perhaps  richer  than  that 
of  any  other,  and  would  certainly  well  repay  investigation. 
The  horned  owl^  (bubo  Virginianus,)  long-eared  owl,  (S, 
ottLSy)  short-eared  owl,  (8.  brachyotvSy)  pigeon-hawk,  (F, 
CdumbaritcSy)  sparrow-hawk,  (F,  Sparveritia,)  buzzard, 
(CatJiartes  aura,)  jay,  (conms  cristaivs,)  Florida  jay,  (O. 
criatatus  FloridianuSy)  woodpecker,  (picusy)  pigeon,  (odumr 
buy)  wild  turkey,  (meUedgris-^allopavOj)  heron,  (ardea)  crane, 
(grusy)  curlew^  (numeniuSy)  cormorant,  (pJicdacro  coraxy) 
pelican,    (pdecamiSy)   plover,   (charadriuSy)    mocking    bird, 

iTurdiis  pdyglottuSy)  red  bird,  (ianagra  riibray)  sparrow, 
fringiUa  domesticay)  parroquet,  &c.,  are  prominent  on  the 
list.  The  snake-bird,  a  species  of  cormorant,  is  said  to  be 
remarkable  for  its  singular  beauty.  The  red  sparrow  is 
occasionally  seen.  One  of  the  earliest  writers  on  this 
interesting  feature  of  the  State  describes  the  wood  pelican  as 
nearly  three  feet  high.  ^'It  is  seen  stalking  along  the 
marshes  with  its  long  and  crooked  beak  resting  like  a  scythe 
upon  its  breast.*'  The  painted  vulture,  a  bird  of  rare 
beauty,  is  seen  only  on  the  sabanaSy  making  rapid  demo- 
lition of  the  '*  serpents,  frogs,  and  lizards,  roasted  by  the 
]>eriodical  burning  of  the  grass  plains."  The  great  crane  of 
the  prairies  is  frequently  five  feet  high,  and  usually  a  flock 
remains  for  a  season  unbroken.  These  birds,  irregularly 
scattered,  and  thus  self-sentinelled  around  the  lakes  and 
ponds  of  the  prairies,  present  an  appearance  as  grotesque  as 
picturesque.  The  wild  goose,  (anser  Canadensis ,)  once 
frequent  in  the  waters  of  the  State,  is  now  seldom  found. 

Tlie  icthyology  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  river  and 
coast  waters  of  Florida,  is,  we  believe,  scientifically  un- 
known. Mr.  Rafinesque  has  explored  and  described  the 
Ohio  and  its  waters  in  regard  to  this  subject;  from  his 
report  we  are  able  to  give,  by  inquiry  and  comparison,  an 
imperfect  catalogue  of  the  icthyology  of  this  State.  As 
before  mentioned,  we  will  only,  relative  to  this  indirect 
hrnnch  of  out  subject,  give  the  names,  entirely  omitting  all 
description.      There   are,  then,  most   generally  found  blue 
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•an  fish,  {icthdia  cyandUiy)  red  eyed  sun  fish,  (icihdis 
erythopsj)  big  eared  sun  fisn,  {icihdis  megalotis,)  trout  bass, 
(kpomis  salmoneaj)  brown  bass,  (lepomis  flexuolaris,)  pale 
bass,  (leponus  pcMida,)  river  bass,  (lepornisy)  spotted  river 
Iiass,  {lepomia  nolata,)  sun  fish  river  bass,  (lepomis  icthe- 
hicles^)  golden  eyed  perch,  (perca  chrysopa^)  black  dotted 
perch,  (^perca  nigro  punctata,)  hog  fish,  (etheostoma,)  trout, 
(mhno,)  minny,  (minnvlus,)  mud  sucker,  (catostomos  xan- 
ihops^)  black  faced  sucker,  (catostomos  mdanopSj)  blue 
sucker,  or  black  backed,  (catostomos  radanotus,)  big  mouthed 
sucker,  (megoMomus,)  catfish,  (pimdodtts,)  spotted  catfish, 
(sUurus  macidosus,)  blue  catfish,  (pimdodus  cendescens,) 
yellow  catfish,  (pimdodus  caprius,)  yellow  headed  catfish, 
(pimdodus  xanihocephalus,)  mud  catfish,  (pimdodus  Umcsus,) 
mudfish,  (pHodictis,)  pike,  pickerel,  or  jackfish,  (esox,) 
garfish,  Qqfnosteus,)  long  billed  garfish,  (lepiosteus  longiroS' 
trisj)  black  eel,  (anguiUa  atterima,)  yellow  eel,  (anguiUa 
lutia,)  spotted  sturgeon,  (accipenser  mcundosus — ?)  barfish, 
(perca  argejUea,)  white  or  silver  bream,  (cyprinus  hrama 
argyrus,)  black  or  blue  bream,  (cyprinus  bram^  cyaneUa,) 
drum,  sheep's  head,  stingray,  scale  flounders,  &c.  An  early 
writer  on  this  subject  remarks  that  '^the  trout  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida  is  not  the  same  with  the  fish  of  that  name  that 
is  taken  in  the  mountain  streams  of  the  northern  countries  of 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  a  fish  of  the  perch  class,  beautifully 
marked  with  golden  stripes,  and,  like  the  genuine  trout, 
taking  the  bait  with  a  spring/'  Another  writer,  quite  in 
point  of  authority,  tells  us  that  ^Hhe  sun  fish  of  Florida  is 
the  same  with  the  trout  of  Louisiana."  The  discrepancy  we 
are  unable  to  reconcile.  "What  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  to 
the  early  settlers  of  Florida,"  says  a  traveller,  "is  the 
multitudes  of  fish  that  are  seen  at  the  mouths  of  the 
immense  springs  that  burst  forth  from  the  ground  of  a  size 
at  once  to  form  considerable  rivers.  When  the  channel  of 
these  subterranean  streams  is  struck,  by  perforating  the  earth 
at  any  distance  from  the  fountain,  the  hook  thrown  in  at  the 
perforation  is  eagerly  taken  by  the  fish  and  fine  angling  may 
lie  had,  as  if  fishing  in  a  well."  The  shell  fish  are  similar 
to  discriptions  found  elsewhere  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
turtle  is  abundant  on  the  southern  and  southwestern  shores 
of  the  peninsula.  There  is  a  species  of  tortoise  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  pine  barrens  of  this  and  the  adjoining  States, 
known  as  the  gouffre;  its  shell  is  large  and  thick  and  the 
animal  burrows  to  great  depths.  Fresh-water  lobftteia, 
known  as  crawfish^  abound  in  the  low  grounds  and  shaWoNf 
WBters  of  the  country. 
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Of  the  entomology  of  Florida  little  is  known,  but  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  this  catalogue  is  not  without  length, 
interest  and  variety.  Ephemeral  insects  cover  the  surface  of 
the  lakes,  rivers,  and  ponds ;  the  honey  bee  and  the  gaudy 
butterfly  hang  in  light  dalliance  upon  the  wild  flowers. 
The  mosquito  is  very  generally  found  throughout  the  State, 
though  many  of  the  middle  sections  are  exempt  from  this 
pest;  the  chegre  and  the  red  bug  add  no  little  to  its 
annoyance.  The  rattlesnake  (crotalus  horridus)  is  seen  here, 
in  all  its  varieties;  the  upland  and  water  moccasin,  the 
copper  head,  ground  rattle,  black  snake,  brown  viper,  bull 
or  prairie  snake,  the  green,  garter,  coachwliip,  chicken 
snakes,  etc.,  arc  all  found  here.  Scorpions,  lizards,  and 
chameleons,  ranging  each  in  their  varieties,  invite  the 
attention  of  the  naturalist.  Our  largest  and  most  ])owerful 
lizard,  the  alligator,  horrible,  hideous,  and  terrible,  appears 
to  have  made  its  home  in  the  bayous  and  larger  streams; 
whether  quietly  floating  in  the  waters,  basking  in  the  sun, 
or  making  a  ludicrous  abortion  of  locomotion,  it  can  only 
inspire  in  the  beholder  involuntary  emotions  of  repugnance 
and  disgust. 

We  have  no  available  means  of  testing  the  correctness  of 
an  early  writer,  who  describes  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula  as  uneven  and  rocky — the  lignvmvitce^  wild  fig, 
mangrove,  ovino,  gum  elemy,  and  mastic,  usurping  the 
place  of  the  forest  growth  and  wild  shrubbery,  which  else- 
where invests  the  soil.  Amethysts,  turquoises,  lapis  lazuUy 
ochres  of  difierent  kinds,  pit  coal,  and  iron  ore,  are  by  him 
said  to  be  abimdant;  but  if  this  be  the  case,  that  section 
must  be  the  favored  one,  for  of  such  treasures  and  valuables 
extending  civilization  and  settlement  declares  its  ignorance. 
This  part  of  the  peninsula  is  now  mostly  occupied  by  the 
Indians,  remnants  of  the  Batons  liovgcs,  (or  Red  Sticks,)  the 
runaway  Creeks,  (or  Seminoles,)  and  the  Mickasukie  tribe, 
once  the  legitimate  owners  of  the  soil.  Such  occupancy 
militates  against  the  probability  of  value  appertaining  to  the 
country;  for  it  is  opposed  to  the  past  theory,  policy,  and 
experience,  of  our  government,  to  accord  to  the  humble 
autocthon  anything  that  the  energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  may 
transform  into  wealth.  The  first  '' reservation*'  was,  by  the 
deed,  couched  in  such  language  as  to  make  the  includecl  and 
specified  terms  impossible  as  to  observance ;  such  ^^reserva- 
tion'* was  but  the  prelude  to  war  and  extermination.  The 
smaller  and  least  valuable  portion,  probably,  of  the  territory 
rras ^na}}j ahamloned  as  an  asylum  to  this  unfortunate  race; 
^^/^  as  if  to  destroy  the  only  importance  to  be  attached  to 
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this  ambignous  eharity,  a  governmental  system  of  isolation 
has  been  instituted,  relative  to  these  attaches  of  the  soil. 
This  has,  at  times,  led  to  acts  otherwise  objectionable,  among 
the  Indians,  and  already  we  hear  of  ^^  posts"  located  and 
"government  roads"  opened;  one,  with  such  a  preface, 
needs  not  an  index  as  to  the  future  work. 

The  natural  and  artificial  productions  of  the  soil  are,  in  re- 
gard to  the  first,  rich,  beautiful,  and  diversified,  and  relative 
to  the  last,  similar  in  most  respects  to  those  of  coincident  Ame- 
rican latitudes.  Dense  forests  of  oak,  hickory,  gum,  beach, 
poplar,  etc.,  form  an  interlaced  canopy  of  verdure;  tangled 
nnderbrush,with  all  the  variegations  in  floral  adornment  which 
the  garden  of  nature  presents,  breaks,  yet  beautifies  the  scene ; 
whilst  the  smaller  shrubs  and  cryptogamia  invest,  as  a  carpet, 
the  soil.  The  melancholy  cypress,  with  its  tapering  and 
towering  pillars  reared  on  gigantic  buttresses,  in  the  stillness 
of  majesty  presents  an  apt  picture  of  the  silent  grandeur  of 
primaeval  nature;  or,  if  disturbed  by  the  passing  breeze, 
murmurs  a  deep-toned  requiem  over  those  who  once  made 
here  their  safe  and  welcome  covert.  When  the  spring  time 
of  the  year  has  come,  the  magnolia  and  the  dogwood,  in  their 
chaste  and  appropriate  bloom,  testify  the  joy  and  gladness  of 
the  wilderness  over  this  annual  and  typifying  resurrection  of 
nature.  Our  government  commenced  a  valuable  plantation 
of  live  oaks  at  Deer  Point,  and  in  1829  *'  76,000  of  these  trees 
were  in  a  flourishing  condition."  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
has  since  proposed  to  discontinue  this  cultivation,  from  the 
belief  that  this  growth  was  indigenous  in  so  large  an  extent 
of  our  country  that  the  maritime -interest  could  never  lan- 
guish from  a  deficiency  of  it.  '^  Groves  of  these  majestic 
trees  are  often  seen  in  different  parts  of  Florida,  open  and 
arranged  in  regular  forms,  surpassing  in  beauty  the  famous 
parks  of  the  English  mansions ;  probably  the  plantations  of 
a  former  generation,  of  whose  civilization  and  ta^ste  these 
trees  are  noble  memorials."  The  Spanish  beard,  or  long 
moss,  {tiUandsia  usneoides)  covers  these  trees  with  its  para- 
sitic growth  ;  a  single  tree,  thus  invested,  presents  an  attrac- 
tive spectacle ;  'tis  nature's  nuptial  of  strength  with  grace. 
The  cabbage  palm  {chcenvarops  palmetto)  is  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  Stato  ;  its  shaft  is  not  unfrequently  eighty  feet 
in  height.  The  head  of  this  tree  is  edible,  and  was  thus 
used  by  the  aborigines.  Tite  is  a  flowering  shrub,  found 
throughout  the  swamps  ;  '^it  flowers  in  masses  of  white  or- 
namental blossoms  and  singular  strings  of  covered  seeds  t.Vv«Ai 
hang  on  the  bushes  till  winter, "  The  papaw,  (osMniua  tri- 
Mki,)  as  known  among  the  natives,  ia  a  braucliing  eiVvixjAi 
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with  large  oblong  fruit ;  but  early  writers  describe  it  a6 
**with  a  stem  perfectly  straight,  smooth,  and  silver  covered, 
with  a  conical  top  of  splendid  foliage,  always  green,  and  bear- 
ing fruit  of  the  richest  appearance."  These  discrepancies 
are  frequent,  and  must  arise  either  from  carelessness  among 
early  observers  or  inattention  to  the  transmitted  names  of 
indigenous  vegetation  among  the  present  inhabitants.  The 
^nyrica  odorata,  or  candle-berry  laurel,  is  common,  and  not 
unlike  the  bay  berry  of  latitudes  further  north.  Conspicuous 
among  the  flowers  is  the  hybiscus ;  it  grows  frequently  ten 
feet  high,  branching  into  a  regular  cone,  the  apex  adorned 
with  large  and  expanded  crimson  flowers ;  these  unfold 
throughout  the  summer  months.  A  species  of  cactus  (food 
of  the  cochineal  fly)  is  occasionally  found  ;  it  grows  well  and 
luxuriantly,  and  it  was  once  anticipated  that  this  plant  would 
be  worthy  the  serious  attention  of  the  agriculturist,  as  a  lib- 
eral source  of  income,  and  of  the  philanthropist,  as  diversify- 
ing the  channels  of  profitable  labor  ;  causing  thus  for  labor 
increased  demand  and  a  more  liberal  remuneration. 

Wheat  excepted,  all  of  the  great  staples  of  the  south  and 
southwest  do  well  in  Florida ;  time,  it  is  thought,  may  remove 
this  inconvenient  exception.  There  is  a  species  of  beautiful 
cabinet  wood — known  in  many  parts  of  the  State  as  bastard 
mahogany — which  is  found  here;  it  is  thought  to  be  the 
laums  hoshoniay  described  by  the  pens  of  early  writers.  The 
pine  forests  are  one  of  the  chief  natural  features  of  the  State ; 
they  most  probably  occupy  three-fourths  of  the  peninsula; 
even  where  the  lands  are  richest  and  best  a  large  portion  of 
every  '^section"  affords  this  growth.  Where  this  tree  is 
found,  and  limestone  is  not  largely  manifested  in  the  soil, 
the  country  is  generally  healthy.  Large  forests  stretch  away 
into  the  interminable  distance ;  the  deep,  hoarse,  surge-like 
murmur  of  these  trees,  by  day  and  by  night,  breaks  up  the 
silence  of  their  solitudes,  whilst  the  shrill  and  perpetual  note 
of  the  noisy  cicada,  as  a  discordant  treble,  disturbs  the  peace 
and  charm  of  this  majestic  base.  Science  has  yet,  determi- 
nately  and  satisfactorily,  to  elucidate  the  laws  of  that  life- 
preserving,  subtle,  and  ozonotic  principle  which  pervades 
these  terebinthinate  atmospheres.  May  this  desideratum  be 
speedily  accomplished ! 

The  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  are  those  which 
characterize  both  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  community ; 
in  Middle  Florida  the  former,  and  in  Eastern  Florida  the 
latter  peculiarities  are  relatively  manifested.  In  a  climate 
chiefly  tropical,  one  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  a  want  of 
that  untiring  energy  and  diversified  ingenuity  so  universal 
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tmong  the  resideots  of  a  colder  clime.  Comparatire  sparee- 
ness  of  population,  too,  militates  azainst  the  prevaleace  of 
that  great  mcitemeot  to  both  mental  and  phyeical  labor,  viz : 
active  and  untiring  competition.  Ou  this  account,  and  the 
laeaitude  and  languor  consequent  upon  long  subjection  to  a 
mmmer's  sun,  most  persons  find  an  extreme  difficulty  in 
resisting  the  temptation  to  unnecessary  rest ;  the  dolce  far 
»iefUe  of  the  Italians  is  both  dear  to,  and  particularly  appre- 
ciated by  the  Floridian, 
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The  foUowiiij;  Ubla  will  allow  Ul«  DUDiber  ofdeallu  in  tLe  loveial  SUte*  of  the 
dinuea  named  in  the  ye&r  preceding  June,  1650.  It  la  condenied  from  Ihe  Mor- 
ttlitj  Report  of  the  Cennii,  Juit  iuued  from  Ihe  press,  prepared  bf  the  Editor  of 
>hti  Reriew: 
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We  append  some  statistics  taken  from  the  Compendium  of 
the  Census : 
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CniKACTERISTICS  OF  THE  STATESMAN.* 
The  first  and  most  obvious  remark  tliat  we  will  renture, 
and  whicli  will  require  little  argumentation  to  enforce,  is, 
that  the  character  of  the  statcBman  will,  in  any  age  or  coun- 
try, depend  iu  a  very  large  degree  upon  the  nature  of  the 
government  he  is  called  upon  to  administer.  This,  although 
true  as  a  general  proposition,  does  not  at  all  militate  with 
another,  cynally  true,  that  the  complex  and  multifarious 
operations  of  the  government  will,  in  many  cases,  he  influ- 
enced, determined  and  sometimes  controlled  by  the  character 
of  the  statesman.  In  all  monarchical,  despotic  or  aristo- 
cratic governments,  the  former  will,  in  general,  be  found  to 

•Prepued  bj  the  odilor  in  1B49. 
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be  the  case;  whilst  in  free  governments,  where  the  people  are 
distinctly  recognized,  the  influence  of  the  master  minds  of  the 
age  will  be  continually  felt  and  give  frequent  illustration  of 
the  latter  phenomenon.  The  reason  is  as  obvious  as  the  fact ; 
the  rules  of  action  in  the  one  description  of  government  pro- 
sent  a  fixed  and  unalterable  character,  whilst  in  the  other 
they  claim  that  flexibility  which  can  be  moulded  and  altered 
to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  We  would  not,  however, 
be  understood  to  assert,  that  even  in  monarchies  it  is  abso- 
lutely true  that  the  government  determines  the  statesman. 
We  affirm  it  only  sub  modo.  There  is  a  reflex  operation  that 
must  be  noticed ;  an  action  and  reaction,  in  every  conceivable 
form  of  government.  The  same  government,  although  unal- 
tered in  its  leading  features,  will  present  phases  under  one 
administration  very  different  from  what  it  does  under  an- 
other; and  the  statesman  will  give  its  distinctive  character 
to  the  phasis.  With  Hume,  we  cordially  agree  in  condemn- 
ing that  most  iniquitous  proposition  which  is  set  up  by  a  cer- 
tain school  of  politicians,  that  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  one  form  of  government  and  another ;  and  that  every 
form  may  become  good  or  bad,  in  proportion  as  it  is  well  or 
ill  administered.* 

We  think  it  beyond  all  things  evident,  that  the  history  of 
legislation  is  the  history  of  the  human  mind^  the  proper 
philosophy  of  history,  of  which  in  our  day  and  generation 
we  are  hearing  so  much ;  in  the  faithful  chronicle  is  regis- 
tered with  certainty  the  vicissitudes  through  which  it  has 
passed,  its  degradation  and  its  triumph,  its  shame  and  its 
glory.  The  gradual  development  of  its  conditions  is  marked 
with  unerring  precision — ^its  passivity,  its  activity,  its  inert- 
ness, and  its  struggles,  as  age  succeeds  age  in  the  steady 
march  of  time.  We  discover,  too,  that  it  is  for  government 
to  reflect  tliese  mental  conditions ;  and  that  the  mirror  neither 
magnifies,  diminishes,  inverts  or  distorts  them ;  that  it  is  not 
an  original,  independent  luminary,  diffusing  light  and  life, 
but  like  the  mirror  of  which  we  have  spoken,  it  can  radiate 
only  the  rays  that  are  incident  upon  it— that  it  may  radiate 
less,  but  can  never  radiate  more.  We  search  into  the  distant 
past  and  what  relic  so  significant  and  interesting  can  the 
philosophical  eye  fix  upon  as  Law.f  Analysis  comes  in  here 
with  her  power  and  separates.  Reason  deduces,  and  an  age  is 

•Vide  Hume's  Emays,  1,  3. 

f  For  what  it  the  formal  notion  of  ffovemmont  but  Law?    Mr.  Hume  Ktyi  that 

all  the  apparatus  of  government  is  ror  the  distribution  of  justice ;  or  in  other 

wordm,  to  Muppori  the  tweWe  Judges — 1  Essays,  64.     Now,  what  is  the  duty  of 

the  Jutb^  bat  Jus  dieere  7  which  supposes  the  existence  and  admits  the  supre- 

macjr,  of  the  thing  (Jus)  which  is  spokea.— See  alao  Buller,  Axl«.\o^«v*^*^<»^*^* 
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known.  The  code  remains  to  be  contemplated,  when  ages 
have  rolled  away  and  empires  have  crumbled  into  dust. 
What  a  living  commentary  upon  the  dead, — what  a  resusci- 
tation and  reorganization  of  the  diyecfa  membra  of  the  mass 
that  lived  and  moved,  have  we  in  the  Institutes,  the  Pandects, 
the  Rhodian  Decrees  and  the  Laws  of  Oleron,  the  comdato 
dd  mare  and  the  League  of  the  Hanseatic !  We  would  fain 
ask  if  the  code  be  not  a  revelation  with  all  the  certainty  of  a 
demonstration?  You  determine  the  character  of  the  age  that 
fashioned  it.  You  recognize  in  it  the  Themistocles  or  the 
Pericles.  You  find  the  courtier  as  you  find  the  court — the 
lesser  statesman  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  greater — 
the  rush  light  borrowing  from  the  sun — even  as  we  are  told 
that  at  the  court  of  Alexander  the  courtiers  imitated  the  wry 
neck  of  their  master  as  a  real  beauty,  without  intention  to 
flatter.*  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Lord  Bacon  led,  in  some 
degree,  the  times  in  which  they  lived ;  and  who  cannot  recog- 
nize in  the  one  the  tyranny  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  other  the 
contamination  of  James? 

We  have  assumed,  then,  the  position,  that  as  the  govern- 
ment is,  so  will  be  the  statesman,  as  containing  enough  of 
truth  in  it  to  ground  the  observations  which  it  is  our  design 
to  make ;  and  without  fatiguing  the  reader  with  unnecessary 
detail,  shall  endeavor  to  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  statesman 
under  two  or  three  conditions  of  humanity  and  civilization, 
by  a  few  hurried  strokes,  reserving  to  be  dwelt  upon  more  at 
large  what  the  present  age  in  general,  and  our  own  country 
in  particular,  demands  at  his  hands — which  is  the  primary 
object  of  this  article. 

Were  the  question,  what  is  the  natural  condition  of  man- 
kind ?  proposed,  it  would  be  uttering  a  mere  truism  to  an- 
swer, society  ;  and  that  one  of  the  earliest  products  of  society 
is  government,t  which  enables  it  to  sustain  and  perpetuate 
its  own  existence.  Speculation  has  exhausted  itself  unneces- 
sarily upon  the  subject,  and  schools  of  philosophy  have  been 
contending  with  each  other  in  maintenance  of  their  respective 
theories,  without  satisfying  themselves  or  their  partizans. 
This  controversy,  of  course,  we  have  little  concern  with  at 
present,  except  it  be  to  adopt  the  principles,  to  some  extent, 
of  Des  Cartes,  Hobbes,  Locke  and  others,  which  leading  them 
to  develop  the  origin  of  things,  find  government  originating 

^EleiiienU  of  Criticitm,  p.  41,  Lord  Kamee. 

t  Humaii  happineM  depending  upon  eovernmcnt  in  this  mdm,  it  may  be  onerled 
that  the  '*  powers  that  be  are  ordainetTof  God, "  and  are  so  ordained  aa  \oTi|^  am 
thejr  eperate  within  their  legitimate  spberea,     Tlte  old  maxim,  **  A  Deo,  Hex  \  a. 
tmt,h»x,**wtlJ  have  few  mdvocmtea  now,  mnd  the  13th  chapter  of  RomaTtt  V\\\ 
Ar  Jem  Aeqaeatlj  muuDdentood  or  perverted. 
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in  necessity,  and  the  social  principle  maturing  into  social 
and  then  political  society^  which  must  be  established  as  soon 
as  the  world  contained  a  few  individuals.  Bude  enough 
would  be  this  incipient  organization,  and  rude  enough  tne 
general  principles  of  its  administration.  In  so  early  a  con- 
dition of  society,  before  light  had  dawned  upon  the  world  or 
letters  been  engendered — when  the  members  of  the  human 
race  were  limited  and  scattered  abroad,  to  wander  hither  and 
thither  where  the  fruit  and  herbage  grew  more  luxuriant,  or 
the  spring  purled  cooler  and  clearer — when  an  enlarged  fam- 
ily was  a  tribe,  whose  wants,  desires  and  aspirations  were 
limited  and  circumscribed  within  the  range  of  sense,  and 
who,  bound  down  to  the  animal,  naturally  enough  discovered 
in  their  hearts  the  seat  of  the  absolute  dominion  of  passion 
and  violence.  In  such  an  age,  it  will  be  little  dif&cult  to 
find  the  statesman,  for  it  is  to  be  supposed  he  exists  even 
here ;  little  difficult  to  determine  the  qualities  which  were 
demanded  from  him  who  aspired  to  the  honors  of  ducal  sway. 
Courage,  physical  courage,  which  defies  and  despises  danger, 
strength  and  perfection  of  body,  firmness  of  purpose  and  un- 
flinching spirit,  iron  heart  and  nerves,  these  combined  in 
the  individual  evinced  the  virtue  (vir)  which  conferred  last- 
ing fame  upon  its  possessor.  To  have  these  was  to  be 
leader — to  be  the  prince  when  alive  and  the  demi-god  when 
dead.  Little  favor  would  the  weak  and  deformed  Agesilaus, 
according  to  Plutarch,  have  foimd  in  such  an  age,  although 
in  another  he  might  storm  the  strongholds  of  Persia,  and 
make  its  despot  tremble  upon  his  throne.  In  the  chase  or  the 
battle  field  was  the  statesman  made,  and  the  '^mighty  hunt- 
er," or  the  son  of  Mars,  crowmjd  with  victory,  had  undis- 
puteii  right  to  enter  the  council  chamber,  and  take,  as  of 
course,  the  highest  seat.  Legislation  involved  as  yet  no 
fixed  and  regular  principles  ;  its  sphere  was  limited,  and  its 
decrees  the  will  of  the  oligarcliy,  or  more  frequently  the 
arbitrary  mandate  of  the  despot. 

But  as  men  emerged  from  this  barbarism,  urged  onward 
by  the  progressive  tendencies  of  mind,  their  intellectual 
powers  began  slowly  to  break  the  fetters  which  had  so  long 
restrained  them.  No  longer  unanimous  in  the  council,  the 
war  party  with  their  bloody  ensigns — no  longer  humanity 
swallowed  up  in  man — ^but  developing  or  recovering  itself, 
bestowed  upon  the  arts  of  peace  the  sublime  resources  with 
which  it  is  endowed.  Softer  and  gentler  influences  were  at 
work — the  blood-stained  laurel  lost  its  dazzling  lustre  in  the 
mild  resplendence  of  the  civic  crown.  Mind  was  provided 
with  food  suitable  to  its  wants  and  deatinies,  and  mmd  will 
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not  exist  without  it.  inimitable  and  delightful  prospects 
opened  upon  the  mental  vision  ;  appetite  elevated  itself;  am- 
bition sprung  upwards  from  the  earth,  dislodged  her  grasp 
from  its  sensualities,  and  pluming  her  pinions  for  the  sky, 
soared  away  amid  the  high  and  noble  creations  of  the  soul. 
The  fine  arts,  engrafted  upon  the  useful,  soon  began  to  be 
jealous  of  a  separate  existence.  Poetry y  the  first  and  noblest 
of  these,  began  to  breathe,  to  live,  to  struggle,  to  embody 
"in  words  that  burn,"  the  conceptions  that  started  into  life, 
as  her  dulcet  notes  melted  and  refined  the  rugged  natures 
upon  which  they  operated.  Wandering  upon. the  sea  shore. 
Mercury  strikes  his  foot  against  the  remaining  tendon  of  a 
tortise's  back — it  vibrates  in  melody,  and  *'  Music,  heavenly 
maid,"  is  born.  Eloquence,  with  her  burning  heart,  with 
her  fire  of  passion,  touches  the  soul,  wakes  its  high  and  noble 
aspirations,  penetrates  the  seats  of  feeling,  developes  the  ten- 
derest  emotions,  and  sweeping  onward  with  resistless  energy, 
charms  and  ravishes  the  soul  with  the  tropes  and  figures  of 
imagination.  Science  unlocks  Nature's  arcana,  and  teaches 
her  offspring,  Art,  to  strike  out  her  high  creations.  Night, 
with  its  gloomy  concomitants,  is  chased  away,  and  mommg, 
bright  and  beautiful  morning,  sheds  its  light  upon  the  world. 

The  obligations  of  natural  justice  came  now  to  be  perceived, 
admitted  and  made  a  rule  of  action.  Force  yielded  to  influ- 
ence— the  immutable  principles  of  right  were  recognized  as 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  loftiest  superstructures  were 
to  be  erected — the  privileges  appertaining  to  every  depart- 
ment of  society,  discussed  with  warmth  and  judgment,  were 
cemented  into  and  formed  divisions  of  the  noble  edifice. 
Honor,  patriotism  and  humanity,  cultivated  and  refined,  pre- 
vailed over  the  craft,  the  arrogance  of  power,  and  the  invig- 
orating principles  are  diffused  widely  throughout  all  the 
ramifications  of  society.  There  is  a  remodeling  and  a  re- 
organization— the  ''warrior*s  laurel"  yields  to  the  ^'palm  of 
eloquence,"  and  a  moral  glory  is  refulgent  on  the  brow  of 
the  patriot  statesmen  and  philosophers,  whose  highest  wish 
it  is  to  elevate  the  institutions  and  augment  the  happiness  of 
their  country,  by  the  excellency  of  her  policy,  the  wisdom  of 
her  laws,  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  her  people.  The  age 
develops  the  men,  and  the  stage  is  filled  with  their  thronging 
nmnbers — Aristotles  and  Platos,  Solon,  Demosthenes,  Pho- 
don,  Aristides,  Thucydides,  commence  the  giant  conflict,  and 
heap  Ossa  upon  Pelion  in  the  great  arena  of  thought.  • 

The  complex  form  which  government  begins  to  assume  Vti 
this  its  iutermediate  stage,  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  "thfc 
dmpUcity  which  naturally  grows  out  oi  the  savage  state",  fct 
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how  limited  must  be  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  science 
of  legislation,  when  the  will  of  a  leader  is  the  arbiter  of  right, 
and  determines  those  contests  which  afterwards  demand  the 
ministerial  offices  of  law  and  equity;  how  limited,  we  say, 
when  in  a  single  chieftain  is  concentered  all  the  ftmctions  of 
the  executive,  judiciary  and  legislative,  and  whose  province 
it  is,  but  to 

"  Give  the  nod, 
The  stamp  of  fate,"  &c.* 

What  refinement,  indeed,  could  be  engendered  in  judicial 
determinations,  if  such  existed,  when  the  acknowledged  prin- 
ciple was  that  which  was  adopted  long  afterwards  by  the 
civilians,  although,  perhaps,  only  nominally — Qtiod  plactiit 
principi  vigorem  legis  habet. 

Here,  then,  was  the  period  which  called  into  the  service  of 
peace  and  public  spirit  the  energies  of  the  most  giant  intel- 
lects, and  supplied  the  material  for  them  to  fashion.  Here 
was  legislation  beautified,  adorned  and  strengthened,  until  it 
attained  to  something  like  the  perfection  of  a  science ;  hero 
the  declaimer  and  the  demagogue,  whose  ranting  harangues 
had  moved  assemblies,  was  shorn  of  his  strength ;  the  Ther- 
•ites  of  the  Iliad  hurried  from  the  stage  with  the  foul  words 
yet  warm  upon  his  lips — 

<<  O  Peponei  kak*  elegdut'*  ^c. 

And  the  statesman,  with  the  lofty  and  polished  weapons  of 
reason — with  vast  resources  of  knowledge,  enchained  the 
attention  and  struck  down  all  opposition  by  the  strength  and 
majesty  of  truth.  It  was  only  such  a  one  that  dared  aspire 
to  the  helm  of  state,  and  it  was  only  with  such  qualifications 
he  could  hope  to  guide  the  agitated  vessels  through  the  storms 
and  tempests  which  threatened  to  submerge  it.  Some  Demos- 
thenes, whose  mere  appearance  in  the  councils  of  his  country- 
men, in  the  most  desperate  crisis,  inspired  vague  hopes  of 
relirf — whose  voice  silenced  apprehension  and  despair,  dissi- 
pated the  mists  of  terror,  and  diffused  the  brighcst  hopes, 

"  Shook  the  araena],  and  fulmincd  over  Greece 
To  Macedon  and  Artazerxes'  throne." 

Some  Phocion,  stern  and  inflexible  in  virtue,  devoted  in  his 
adherence  to  his  country,  with  vast  acquaintance  with  her 

Klicy,  and  uncompromising  hostility  to  her  demagogues, 
me  Aristides,  the  synonyme  of  whose  name  was  Justice ; 
•r  Pericles,  whose  public  spirit  might  be  felt  in  the  councils 
III  ■  '  ■  ■      I 

*Fop0 '0  Iliad,  bk.  I,  52&-d0»  although  bad\]f  tianaSHtttd. 
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of  his  country,  contributing  to  the  glory  of  her  literature  and 
the  extension  of  the  arts  and  sciences.* 

The  politics  of  a  nation  becoming  intricate  and  involved, 
(as  we  have  remarked  in  another  place,)  in  proportion  to  the 
advance  of  civilization  and  the  continually  increasing  devel- 
opment of  the  higher  wants  of  society,  how  i)erplexed  and 
comprehensive  must  we  expect  to  find  the  legislation  of  mod- 
em ages ;  that  legislation  to  which  our  attention  must  now 
be  directed  and  confined,  if  the  reader  will  pardon  us  for  the 
time  delayed  upon  the  statesman  of  ages  long  past  and  gone. 
The  nations  of  the  civilized  world  have  been  marching  firmly 
and  steadily  toward  that  perfection  in  the  economy  of  States, 
which  has  been  set  before  their  eyes  in  the  bold  conceptions 
of  those  who,  Sidney  like,  have  had  the  moral  hardihood  and 
daring  to  analyse  the  constituents  of  power,  and  work  out 
upon  the  black-board  of  history  the  great  problem  of  man's 
mundane  destiny.  The  influence  of  disseminated  science  has 
added  increment  after  increment  of  impulse  to  the  onward 
tendency,  and  results  the  most  gratifying  and  extraordinary 
have  been  realized. 

Restrictions  upon  civil  liberty  have  been  and  are  yet  being 
stricken  off  in  most  of  the  governments  of  the  world ;  and 
the  security  for  its  long  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment,  which 
men  call  political  liberty,  is  attracting  the  regard  to  which 
its  importance  is  entitled,  and  which  a  wise  God  intended  it 
should  have.  Enlightened  policy  has  continually  added  her 
sanctions,  until  equality  of  rights  and  privileges  is  no  longer 
ranked  among  the  day-dreams  and  visions  of  those  who 
have  speculated  upon  government — the  Platos,  Harringtons, 
Thomas  Mores  and  David  Humes. f  An  equality,  not  in  the 
sense  of  the  deluded  votaries  of  the  Agrarian  school,  but  the 
far  nobler  one  of  enjoying  '^  personal  security,  personal  liber- 
ty, and  private  property,"  and  of  having  a  reciprocal  obliga- 
tion upon  others  to  observe  the  three  great  principles  of  the 
Justinian  code,  Jtoneste  vivere,  aUerum  non  loederey  suum  cmque 
hibuere. 

"The  complex  nature  of  all  free  government,"  says  an 
eminent  British  writer,  *'is  the  natural  product  of  liberty, 

*  AU  will  not  think  to  highly  of  Phocion,  deeming  him  rather  an  austere  con> 
nrrmtiTe»  poflMtsed  with  but  little  of  the  democratic  spirit :  but  Phocion  certainly 
had  tho  virtues  we  attribute  to  him,  if  he  had  not  otners.  And  with  respect  to 
Perides,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion.  That  his  administration  was  a  splendid 
•M  imr  the  advance  of  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  is  clear, — that  ne  wis 
>lf  a  pure  patriot  is  less  clear — that  he  laid  a  foundation  for  the  dar&li<m  aikd 


ptTMCnity  of  Athenian  gloij,  is  beyond  sJi  thinga  confused  and  obecuT«. 

t  Vide  Respublics,  Ocemoica,  Utopia,  and  "Idea,  of  a  perfect  coinroonwea\0:i.^* 
Aaedrtton  if  Uw  Utopia,  with  notea,  Ac,  by  A.  St  John,  wq.,  IShno,  wo  cm 
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property,  civility,  commerce,  and  extent  of  populous  terri- 
tory," ''which,"  he  continues,  ''when  we  are  willing  to  ex- 
change for  tyranny,  poverty,  barbarism,  idleness,  and  a  bar- 
ren desert,  we  may  enjoy  the  simplicity  and  dispatch  of  for- 
eign countries."  And  Montesquieu,  whose  writings  have, 
perhaps,  set  in  the  clearest  possible  light  everything  that 
pertains  to  this  subject,  has  said  that  the  expense  and  delay 
of  judicial  proceedings,  growing  out  of  complex  law,  is  the 
price  that  every  man  pays  for  his  liberty ;  and  that  in  all 
free  governments  the  formalities  of  law  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  value  which  is  set  upon  the  honor,  the  fortune,  the 
liberty,  the  life  of  the  subject.* 

These  facts  premised,  as  we  think  they  will  be  generally 
admitted  to  be  such,  who  is  there  that  shall  succeed  in  adapt- 
ing a  statesman  to  them  ?  We  mean,  who  is  there  with  so 
clear  a  perception  and  equipoise  of  mind  that  it  would  be  but 
a  small  matter  for  him  to  fashion,  form,  and  develop  a  man 
(on  paper,  of  course)  exactly  suited  to  the  occasion — a  man 
prepared  to  grapple  with  the  elements  as  he  finds  them — a 
man  neither  before  the  times  nor  behind  the  times,  but  ex- 
actly suited  to  the  times — not  a  mere  "Plato's  man,"  an  ab- 
straction incapable  of  existence,  but  a  man,  in  short,  of  flesh, 
blood,  and  life,  endowed  with  all  the  high  attributes  of  ex- 
cellence which  his  great  work  demands.     Where  is  the  man 

*We  confess  that  the  celebrated  Scotch  metaphysician,  Dugald  Stuart,  seem- 
in^lj  dissents  from  the  doctrine  here  laid  down,  when  he  maintains  "that  as  so- 
ciety advances  to  perfection  the  science  of  legislation  will  be  simplified."  We 
say  seemingly ;  for  there  is  a  sense,  in  which  the  proposition  so  broadly  stated 
may  be  taken,  which  will  save  the  credit  of  its  author,  or,  rather,  our  credit  in 
presuming  to  controvert.  If  we  understand  the  simplification  to  consist  in  the 
more  readv  apprehension  and  development  of  the  duties  of  the  governors,  and 
rights  of  tnc  governed,  why,  then,  it  is  manifest  enough  tliat  in  the  march  to  per- 
fection the  science  of  legislation  wilt  be  simplified.  Nay,  more,  the  proper  and 
legitimate  sources  of  legislation  will  be  discovered  and  explored,  and  an  hundred 
forms  and  restrictions,  tending  only  to  paralyze  human  em>rt,  be  thrown  oif.  We 
have  not  to  go  far  to  see  already  this  work  in  progress.  We  need  only  fix  our 
eyes,  for  example,  upon  political  economy,  public  law,  and  the  criminal  code. 
Adam  Smith  was  a  burning  light  in  his  age,  and  is  a  light  now,  but  Say,  Ricardo, 
Malthus,  Vethake,  and  others,  have  carried  on  the  torch  far  in  advance.  We 
hear  less  every  day  of  ** navigation  laws*' to  build  up  commerce,  "bounties," 
"balances  of  trade,"  "agricultural  systems,"  &c.;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tliat 
"protection  of  home  industry,"  "American  systems,"  and  so  forth,  will  soon  be 
added  to  the  category  of  middle-age  delusion.  We  have  little  now  said  about 
making  war  upon  the  infidels  for  propagating  truth,  as  was  once  tliought  not  un- 
reasonable by  such  names  as  Grotius,  Coke,  and  Lord  Bacon.  Sir  Mathew  Hale 
issues  no  more  the  writ  de  comburendo  hctrelico,  or  submits  witchcraft,  to  the  fiery 
or  watery  ordeal.  In  this  respect  we  concur  in  the  deduction  of  Stuart,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  maintain  that,  notwithstanding  all  this,  legislation  and  law  will 
have  their  profound  learning,  and  the  increasmg  wants  and  luxuries,  the  discoT- 
eries  in  arts  and  science,  will  continue  to  add  to,  and  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
increase,  the  complexness  of  judicial  systems.  We  wish  we  could,  with  any 
reaaonable  credulity,  expect  a  modification  and  simplification,  which  is,  in  many 
regpccts,  to  be  desired ;  hat  Uwa  will  increase,  libranca  accuTa\i\«.\A,  ^^onderous 
tomes  be  added  to  the  jariat'a  shelves,  to  which  In  TamlVi©\otcVio^OTaia,tL% 
^iiAjjcellor  Kent  cAaracterizes  the  New  York  Reviaed  SUVulca,  V\W\»  «l^^\\^4. 
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to  sit  for  the  portrait,  and  where  is  the  great  painter  to  seize 

the  pencil  ? 
It  is  our  part  now  to  postpone  the  statesman  in  the  abstract 

for  the  statesman  in  the  concrete,  because  the  latter  inquiry 
IB  a  more  useful,  although,  perhaps,  a  more  difficult  one;  and 
we  wish  our  remarks  to  have,  as  much  as  possible,  a  practi- 
cal nature.  Difficult,  indeed,  will  be  the  task  to  point  out 
the  new  direction  and  peculiar  turn  the  influence  of  our  re- 
publican institutions  must  give  to  the  character  ''which  never 
soars  so  high,  or  touches  so  potently,  as  when  it  grasps  prin- 
ciples which  fix  the  destinies  of  nations  and  strikes  down  to 
the  root  of  civil  polity."  He,  indeed,  must  be  a  powerful 
limner  who  could  succeed  in  drawing  a  perfect  picture  of  such 
a  character  ;  but  he  would  never  be,  nor  would  he  deserve  to 
be,  that  powerful  limner  whose  trembling  hand  shrunk  from 
the  responsibility  of  attempting  the  rude  sketch. 

The  first  assumption  we  make  in  this  department  of  our 
subject  cannot  be  deemed  unwarranted,  that  without  habits 
of  deep,  profound,  continued  reflection,  generalization  and 
abstraction,  endowments  so  seldom  combined,  the  high  duties 
which  the  State  demands  from  her  honored  sons  can  never  be 
performed  with  fidelity,  nor  redound  to  her  glory  and 
perpetuity.  The  science  of  legislation  embraces,  perhaps,  a 
more  extensive  range  of  objects  than  any  other  science  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  science  that  cannot  be  ''learned  in  a  day," 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  vigilantes  annorum  vigenti  admit 
the  devotee  within  the  porch  only  of  the  temple,  whose  hidden 
and  sacred  places  can  only  be  gained  by  the  assiduities  and 
labors  of  a  whole  lifetime.  The  mind  of  the  statesman  ought 
to  be  enlightened  upon  every  subject,  however  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  policy  of  government.  His  intellect  should 
be  the  storehouse  of  that  almost  universal  knowledge  which 
Cicero  attributes  to  his  orator,*  since  the  statesman,  properly 
considered,  should  include  even  him.  With  the  history  of 
government  he  must  necessarily  have  made  the  most  exten- 
sive acquaintance,  and  be  able,  at  a  glance,  to  point  out  every 
mutation  of  consequence  that  has  taken  place  in  any  age. 
This  is  his  province,  and  is,  to  be  sure,  something,  but  very 
little.  The  most  ordinary  capacity  and  mechanical  drudgery, 
nay,  the  veriest  dolt,  might  have  much  of  this  lore  beaten 
into  his  cranium — might  be  able  to  point  out  the  page  in 
Livy,  or  Thucydides,  or  Herodotus,  where  such  and  such 
fiicts  are  narrated — and  with  this  second-hand  information, 
and«  few  borrowed  deductions,  imagine  himself  a  considera- 
ble character,  endowed  with  a  prescience  quite  extraoxdmaxy  • 

'tt'c.  de  Ontore — paasim. 
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But  with  such  as  this  the  deep,  penetrating,  original  mind 
of  the  statesman  will  not  he  satisfied  ;  there  is  for  him  a  deep 
and  searching  scrutiny  which  infinitely  transcends  it,  and  to 
his  microscopic  vision  mysteries  and  truths,  relations  and 
adaptations,  huried  in  the  deep  womb  of  history,  will  he  de- 
veloped and  brought  to  light.  Such  a  mind  c«aTinot  be  con- 
tent to  string  facts  together  chronologically  and  memorize 
them  ;  facts  form  of  themselves  a  natural  concatenation — they 
are  linked  together  in  sequences  and  antecedents,  an  isolated 
fact  is  a  moral  impossibility.  To  know  that  Carthage, 
Greece,  Rome,  have  fallen,  is  to  know  something,  perhaps ; 
but  to  know  tvhy  Carthage,  Greece,  and  Rome  have  fallen,  is 
information  of  quite  another  stamp — information  to  be  ob- 
tained only  by  following  out  every  link  in  a  chain  of  ratioci- 
nation, embracing,  perhaps,  every  noted  fact  in  the  history 
of  these  countries,  following  them  with  a  single  eye,  an 
earnestness,  a  devotion,  engendered  only  by  that  pure  intelli- 
gence which,  investigating  truth,  seizes  upon  it  and  clings 
to  it,  simply  because  it  is  truth. 

These,  then,  we  propose  as  the  first  problems  for  the  states- 
man to  solve,  constituting,  as  they  do,  history  proper ;  the 
ultimatum  of  political  knowledge.  And  what  is  it  to  be  equal 
to  these  things?  Is  it  a  small  matter,  hardly  without  the 
range  of  the  ordinary  tether  of  the  human  mind  ?  Is  it  to 
angle  in  the  pool,  with  thread  and  pin-hook,  to  bring  out 
some  paltry  minnow  from  his  native  mud^  Or  is  it  to  fathom 
the  ocean  and  invade  the  caverns  of  the  great  deep  ?  How 
unfortimate  that  error  is  so  common  upon  this  subject ;  how 
unfortunate  that  so  few  comprehend  the  proper  mission  of  the 
statesman,  whilst  so  many  are  pretenders  to  his  political  far- 
sightedness. In  political  affairs,  more  than  in  anything  else, 
does  the  principle  of  causation  err,  and  is  found  forever  at 
fault.  The  sequence  or  contemporaneous  existence  of  events 
is  too  often  the  ground  for  establishing  the  relation  of  cause 
and  efiect — a  principle  is  as  often  discovered  to  be  fallacious 
as  it  is  indiscriminately  applied.  In  the  complex  machinery 
the  innermost  springs  are  hidden — the  wheels  within  wheels, 
the  thousand  **  petty  annexments,"  are  lost  sight  of  in  the 
contemplation  oi  the  great  whole  ;  that  which  receives  is  fixed 
upon  as  the  originator  of  motion,  the  agent  is  dignified  into 
the  principal ;  and,  under  appearances  so  specious,  a  thousand 
errors  are  the  natural  and  unavoidable  result.*     In  the  deci- 

*  Let  us  take  a  home  example.  The  United  States  Bank,  duriuf  its  short  lived 
existence,  what  did  it  do?  Ask  a  vast  portion  of  the  people,  and  they  will  tell 
you  it  caused  those  revulsions  in  trade  which  prostrated  tne  energies  of  tlie  na- 
tion.  Ask  another  portion,  and  what  say  they?  Why,  if  its  existence  had  been 
continued,  it  would  have  prevented  these  evils.    Quere. — Why  this  diversity  ? 
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sion  of  Cassar  at  the  Rubicon,  to  "cast  the  die,"  some — in 
his  ^^Et  tu  Brute"  in  the  senate-house,  others — fix  the  first 
great  epoch  of  Rome's  final  overthrow  ;  whilst,  perhaps,  the 
seeds  of  decay  were  so  widely  disseminated  that  Cassar  him- 
self was  rather  the  fruit  of  their  rapid  germination. 

Of  course,  certainty,  greater  than  to  a  common  intent,  in 
lega)  })arlance,  is  demanded  from,  and  attainable  by,  the  great 
energies  of  the  statesman,  in  these  particulars.  A  &lse  ana- 
lysis may  prove  disastrous,  when  it  produces  a  theory  for  ex- 
periment, as  was  seen  in  the  far  famed  system  of  law,  which, 
m  promising  to  enricli  Louis  XIV.  and  France,  carried  rather 
in  its  flood  of  assignats  ruin  and  desolation.  Perhaps  it  is 
from  ^ross  and  criminal  neglect  of  the  particulars  above  men- 
tioned that  we  progress  so  slowly  in  attaining  practical  wis- 
dom, and  over  and  over  and  over  again  tread  in  the  devious 
and  venerable  ways  of  our  good  old  ancestors.  We  think  as 
our  fathers  thought  before  us,  and  they,  in  turn,  as  their 
fathers ;  and  so  it  goes,  until  good  fortune  at  last  sends  us 
an  original  thinker,  who  begins  forthwith  to  clear  away  the 
cobwebs,  and  set  all  things  in  their  proper  places.  This  is 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  world — yesterday,  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow. In  revolutions  and  battles  it  is  common  to  search 
for  the  destinies  of  nations ;  these,  to  be  sure,  are  imposing, 
and  attract  attention  by  their  glare  ;  but  how  often  is  it  that 
in  a  single  institution,  a  single  maxim,  a  slight  displacement 
of  some  petty  little  ^crew  in  the  great  machine,  its  whole 
parts  tumble  into  pieces.  An  author,  perhaps,  or  a  book,  is 
the  hidden  source  of  revolutions  which  shake  kingdoms  to 
their  centres.* 

The  competency  of  the  statesman  should  be  ample  to  dis- 
cover those  living  and  eternal  principles  to  which  every  sys- 
tem is  to  be  adapted  to  be  ensured  perpetuity.  He  should 
he  versed  in  a  more  particular  and  thorough  manner  in  the 
history  of  his  own  country,  its  resources,  its  wants,  the  spirit 
and  genius  of  its  people.  With  knowledge  of  another  descrip- 
tion, too,  he  should  have  provided  himself  amply.  Know- 
ledge of  character,  of  the  manner  of  thought  and  habits  of 
the  people,  of  their  tastes  and  inclinations,  tlicir  local  preju- 
dices, for  such,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  ever  exist,  and — 

*That  it  may  be  Been  how  ffreat  a  conflagration  a  small  matter  kindleth,  hear 
what  Hume  has  to  say  :  *' What  can  be  ima^rined  more  trivial  than  the  difference 
between  one  color  of  livery  and  another  in  horse  races  ;  yet  this  diflfcrcnco  befat 
two  most  inveterate  factions  in  the  Greek  empire,  the  rrasini  and  the  Voaeti, 
who  never  suspended  their  hostility  until  they  ruined  that  unhappy  govern- 
ment.'*— 1  Emays,  iii.  Reallv,  what  some  one  says  about  the  Frencfv  n^yolution 
does  not  appear  to  us  half  so  ludicrous  as  it  did  before,  viz :  that  it  \^%s  <<!i^i:^S9d  bv 
a  lady's  splashing  her  silk  stockings  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 
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**  Lands  intersocted  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other. 

The  various  and  conflicting  interests  tliat  are  to  be  recon- 
ciled, in  order  that  harmony  and  union  may  prevail ;  the 
course,  too,  of  judicial  proceedings,  must  be  attentively  ob- 
served, that  human  action  be  freed  from  every  unnecessary 
restraint  which  law,  in  times  past,  has  unfortunately  allowed 
to  sit  upon  it,  like  an  incubus^  to  retard  its  healthy  growth. 
Where  there  is  an  ineflEiciency  his  hand  is  to  supply  it;  where 
there  is  a  want  of  more  weighty  sanctions,  it  is  his  to  aflix 
them  ;  where  there  is  a  law  with  a  partial,  unequal,  and  dis- 
astrous effect  upon  certain  portions  of  the  community,  who 
else  to  erase  it  as  a  monstrous  excrescence,  grown  up  to  mar 
and  deface  the  beautiful  system.  Never,  never  can  it  be  the 
part  of  the  man  we  describe  to  place  a  heavy  hand  upon  one 
part  of  the  country  that,  like  the  waters,  it  may  rise  up  in 
another ;  never  can  it  be  his  to  rob  an  interest  to  foster  a 
rival  one ;  never,  in  protecting  one  portion  of  labor  at  the 
expense  of  another,  be  guilty  of  what  Mr.  Justice  Twysden 
would  call  ^^stealing  leather  to  makC'poor  men's  shoes." 

The  statesman  has  other  work  than  this.  Here,  a  cog  has 
been  displaced  from  a  particular  wheel,  and  it  refuses  to  turn ; 
there,  another  has  escaped  from  its  fastenings  and  is  whirling 
away  like  all  the  world,  without  governing  influence ;  there, 
a  spring  has  lost  its  elasticity,  and  yonder  a  clattering  evinces 
that  something,  at  least,  is  wrong.  Argus'  eyes  would  hardly 
be  too  many  to  be  turned  upon  all  of  these  points,  and  yet 
none  of  them  can  be  neglected  with  impunity.  These  are 
some  of  the  requisites  which  the  statesman  must  bring  to  his 
o£&ce ;  and,  in  addition,  must  be  brought,  something  which 
is  of  importance  paramount  to  all  the  rest— an  heroic  virtue, 
a  moral  intrepidity  and  daring,  which  leads  him  to  defy,  if 
not  despise,  every  obstacle  which  would  impede  his  steady 
march  to  the  attainment  of  his  great  ends. 

Suck  is  the  statesman!  Lofty  and  sublime  is  the  elevation 
he  has  gained,  and  upon  which  he  stands  to  contemplate  the 
little  world  beneath.  It  is  a  miracle  of  perfection  to  which, 
we  fear,  human  nature,  in  its  fallen  state,  has  never  reached, 
and  is  never  destined  to  reach  ;  but  it  is  the  mark  to  which 
every  noble  aspirant,  every  dear  lover  of  country,  should 
direct  his  eye  and  struggle  for  the  nearest  approximation. 
If  this,  then,  be  the  statesman — if  the  delineation  be  a  just 
one — if  there  bo  nothing  overstrained  and  unnatural,  no  pro- 
portions unduly  magnified,  which  an  unprejudiced  and  un- 
biassed mind,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  will  admit — what 
ought  to  be  said  to  that  meagre,  wretched  dogma^  fit  only  to 
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• 

be  bandied  about  by  the  heroes  of  St.  Giles  or  Billingsgate, 
but  which  has  found  its  way  into  respectable  society  among 
UBj  and  been  adopted  and  practised  over  and  over  in  our 
country,  viz :  *'that  a  high  order  of  intellect  is  unnecessary 
in  the  law  maker,  and  that  the  good,  hard  common  sense  of 
an  unlettered  yeomanry  is  far  more  practical  and  efficacious 
in  the  councils  of  the  country?"  It  has  been  practically 
applied,  we  say ;  applied  in  England,  applied  in  America, 
and  is  being  applied  now  to  a  larger  extent,  perhaps,  than 
one  would  imagine.'*' 

Strange,  passing  strange,  that  every  branch  of  society  has 
its  distinct  science — ^its  ars  profunda — its  deep  and  hidden 
lore  and  mystery,  unknown  beyond  its  immediate  termini, 
and  requiring  the  experience  of  many  years  for  a  full  initia- 
tion. But  the  science  of  legislation,  the  highest,  the  noblest, 
the  most  useful — that  upon  which  all  the  others  depend  for 
their  very  life  and  vitality ;  a  science  which  is  the  depository 
and  safeguard  of  life,  liberty,  and  all  the  great  interests  of 
generations,  present  and  to  come — such  a  science  requires 
nothing  at  the  hands  of  its  professors,  its  magi,  no  experience, 
no  study,  no  research  ;  and  he  whose  thoughts  have,  perhaps, 
never  ventured,  for  five  minutes  together,  to  take  an  airing 
heyond  the  circle  of  his  fireside,  arm  chair,  or  immediate 
neighborhood — he,  we  say,  is  to  be  decorated  with  the  fold- 
ing pra^texta,  and  with  the  aped  gravity  of  a  Lycurgus  or  a 
Solon,  administer  laws  to  a  great  and  flourishing  nation. 
Wonderful  transformation  and  metamorphosis,  from  the 
ploughshare  to  the  sella  curuUff,  from  the  cap  of  the  clown  to 
the  powdered  wig  of  the  potentate  I 

How  different  the  maxims  that  obtained  among  the  Greeks, 
who,  amid  all  their  discordant  legislation,  their  continual 

doing  and  undoing,  their  proverbial  instability,  had  yet  the 

— 1 . ____^ — . _ 

*  Every  lawyer  was  excluded  from  the  parliament  of  6  Henry  IV.,  which  law- 
yers have  called  parUamentum  indoctumf  and  of  which  Sir  Edward  Coke  spleneti- 
cally  says,  **  there  was  never  a  good  law  passed  thereat." — (Black,  i,  177.)  In 
Sooth  O&rolina,  at  one  time,  a  similar  prejudice  existed  against  lawyers,  so  that 
in  particular  districts  not  one  could  be  returned  for  the  legislature. — (Life  of  Cal- 
houn, p.  7.)  Now,  what  were  these  prejudices?  Avowedly  against  lawyers,  had 
tkey  Dot  undoubtedly  a  deeper  foundation,  and  would  they  not  have  terminated 
in  the  rejection  of  all  men  of  ability  and  learning  from  the  councils  of  the  State? 
Asinredly,  such  was  their  natural  tendency.  On  the  score  of  lawyers,  however, 
we  will  readily  admit  that  many  of  them  might,  with  srreat  propriety,  be  spared 
from  the  legislative  halls  and  their  places  occupied  by  leading  representatives  ef 
the  agricultural,  commercial  and  otner  interests.  In  the  city  of  Charleston,  we 
believe,  fifteen  lawyers  were  returned  out  of  seventeen  representatives,  at  a  late 
election  ;  too  large  a  portion,  in  all  conscience.  The  States  General  of  1789,  in 
Fnmce,  consisted  of  near  a  third  lawyers,  and  with  relation  to  that  boisterous 
usembly  Burke  remarked  :  **From  the  moment  that  I  read  a  list  of  their  names, 
I  Ibreaaw  distinctly,  and  very  nearly  as  it  happened,  all  that  was  to  follow." — 
(Soatbem  Quar.  Kev.,  No.  IX,  Art.  I.) 
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sagacity  to  hold  even  the  head  of  the  statesman  responsible 
for  the  consequences  of  the  law  he  imposed.  And  how  wise 
the  provision  noted  by  Plutarch  in  the  laws  of  Solon,  which, 
to  prevent  the  public  councils  from  being  deprived  of  the  aid 
of  great  and  good  men,  who  are  not  always  among  the  first 
to  seek  for  offices  of  public  trust,  made  every  man  infamous 
who,  in  any  sedition  or  civil  dissension  in  the  State,  contin- 
ued neuter  or  refused  to  side  with  either  party.*  How  differ- 
ent the  Romans,  who,  we  are  somewhere  told,  had  laws  en- 
acted to  teach  them  how  to  make  laws.  Let  us  not  disregard 
the  wisdom  so  eminently  displayed  by  Socrates,  in  the  ques- 
tions which  he  propounded  to,  and  the  advice  he  gave,  a  cer- 
tain Glaucon,  a  man  of  mean  abilities,  but  ambitious  of  being 
chosen  a  senator  and  of  governing  the  republic.f  Let  us  not 
be  unmindful  of  the  assiduity  displayed  by  the  same  philoso- 
pher, in  disciplining  and  training  the  mind  of  the  aspiring 
Alcibiades.  Let  us  read  the  councils  of  the  Pythagorean 
school^  J  the  beautiful  letter  of  Plutarch  to  his  disciple  Tra- 
jan,§  and  learn  the  sense  of  philosophical  antiquity.  Nor 
yet  would  it  become  us  entirely  to  disregard  the  authority  of 
the  great  modern,  whose  mighty  genius  presided  as  a  guard- 
ian spirit  over  philosophy,  and  won  for  him  the  epithet  of 
parent:  *' Expert  men  can  execute  and  judge  of  particulars 
one  by  one ;  but  the  general  councils,  and  the  plots,  and  the 
marshalling  of  affairs,  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned." 
Oh  yes,  it  is  the  reward  that  is  offered  to  the  brow  that  is 
furrowed  with  thought,  and  the  spirit  which  has  remained 
for  years  unbroken  in  its  seclusion  from  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  to  commune  with  thought.  Seek  not  to  snatch  away 
the  hard-earned  laurels  with  which  genius  and  learning 
would  decorate  themselves,  for,  let  the  world  be  as  wayward 
as  it  may,  it  belongs  at  last  to  genius  and  learning  to  have 
the  mastery ;  and  until  the  leopard  changes  his  spots,  and 
the  Ethiopian  his  blackness,  they  will  continue  to  have  the 
mastery.  Civic  wreaths  and  crowns  for  the  sage,  who  has 
held  commune  with  the  ^^ spirit  of  law,"  it  is  for  his  eye  to 

*  Vide  Plut.  in  Vil.  Sol.;  also  **Refloction8  on  the  Ribo  and  Fall  of  Ancient  Re- 
publics,'* by  Ed.  Montague,  esq.,  p.  1. 

t  The  whole  story  is  worthy  of  a  republication  for  the  general  good,  and  more 
particularly  for  the  instruction  of  our  day-made  politicians  ;  and  we  really  haTe 
a  strong  inclination  to  copy  the  whole  of  it  off  and  insert  in  some  of  the  daily  pa- 
pers. How  many  a  Glaucon  might  see  himself,  and  be  reformed.  The  piece 
was,  we  believe,  translated  by  Dr.  Franklin,  from  Xenophnn's  Memorabilia,  lib. 
3,  and  may  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  his  works,  published  at  Philad . 
1834. 

/ Brackcr^s  Hial.  PhiJo.,  by  Enfield,  Art.  Pythagoras. 

//%//.  /n  vit,  Traj. 
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mark  its  grand  mission  ;  it  is  for  liim  to  control  its  defects, 
and  adorn  it  with  every  rare  and  valuable  acquisition  that 
can  enhance  the  well-being,  the  bien-tlre  of  society.  *'  Law/' 
in  the  language  of  a  master,  ''which  distinguishes  the  cri- 
teria of  right  and  wrong  ;  which  teaches  to  establish  the  one, 
and  punish,  prevent,  or  redress  the  other  ;  whicli  employs  in 
its  theory  the  noblest  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  exerts  in  its 
practice  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  heart ;  a  science  which  is 
universal  in  its  use  and  extent,  accommodated  to  each  indi- 
vidual^ yet  comprehending  the  whole  community." 

But  it  will  be  remembered  that  we  alluded  to  an  higher 
claim  which  is  held  upon  the  statesman — ^higher  than  mere 
intellectual  vigor — higher  than  mere  legal  acumen — higher 
than  any  possible  accumulation  and  combination  of  know- 
ledge whatever.  Permit,  in  this  place,  a  development  of  the 
idea.  Conceive  if  it  be  the  statesman,  such  as  we  have  drawn 
him— conceive  his  naked  proportions  in  your  presence,  all 
powerful  and  giant  in  those  intellectual  resources  which  can 
win  their  way  through  fire  and  sword  to  the  loftiest  places, 
where,  snatching  within  his  hands  the  reins  of  empire,  na- 
tions move  forward  at  his  bidding.  Conceive  all  of  this,  and 
what  then?  You  have  an  impersonation  of  mind  without 
heart — a  magnificence,  to  be  sure,  but  the  magnificence  of  a 
desert.  A  constituent  is  wanted  to  constitute  the  man  ;  the 
characteristics  of  tlie  great  statesman  can  only  be  attained 
with  the  acquisition  of  this  last  but  most  precious  ingredient — 

VIRTUE.* 

Take  away  virtue,  and  genius  and  learning  are  tlie  greatest 
curses  which  could  be  inflicted  upon  humanity.  Arm  them 
with  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  they  will  not  have  Jupiter's 
forbearance,  to  speak  after  the  fashion  of  antiquity,  but  will 
send  desolation  and  woe  throughout  the  world.  Give  them 
the  chariot  of  Apollo  and,  PhaBton-like,  they  will  dash  on- 
ward, regardless  of  the  mighty  ruin  which  will  ensue.  Cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  i)owerful  attributes  of  the  Prince  of 

*  We  say  virtue — ^but  this  is  a  meagre  word,  in  whoso  stead  we  would  gladly 
•obstitote  relif^on — tJi:>t  which  adorns  the  peasant,  and  beyond  all  tilings  else 
adds  glory  to  the  prince ;  glory  to  the  highest  as  to  the  lowest  place  of  power. 
On  his  knees  in  the  forest  before  his  God,  it  was  not  strange  tnat  Washington 
vore  a  charmed  life,  invulnerable  to  his  enemies,  but  blessed  to  his  friends. 
Who  is  not  impressed,  in  reading  Homer,  with  that  heathen  piety  and  veneration 
tor  heaven,  which  caused  the  oracles  to  be  consulted  and  expiations  made  before 
eoiehng  upon  any  important  enterprise.     Have  we  nut  reason  to  fear  that  it  is 
Dot  so  now  in  these  our  Christian  days?     Even  the  Turk  fights  in  the  name  of 
**  Alia,**  and  forgets  not  to  call  upon  his  name.     The  most l>eautiful  trait  in  the 
character  of  Xenophon  was  his  piety,  which  msnifests  itself  on  all  occaa\oi\«      \a 
he  going  to  Asia,  he  repairs  first  to  Apollo,    Does  the  army  elect  \\\n\  |[CT\eTiA^ 
hf  oStrn  nAcr'ificea  to  Jup/ter.     Does  he  enter  into  a  treaty,  he  caWs  upoi\  V\\^ 
^M,  Uie  avengers  of  perjury.     Seg  life  of  Xenophon ,  attached  to  the  ^nabwni. 
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Darkness,  which  we  recognize  in  Milton's  admirable  picture 
of  him,  is  genius.  Certainly,  too,  a  most  frightful  picture 
which  is  presented  in  a  human  being  is  mind  without  heart, 
intellect  without  sensibility,  knowledge  unsanctified.  How 
much  more  terrible  than  the  mere  privation  of  heart  is  its 
corruption. 

No  ;  give  us  in  the  statesman  virtue  ;  for  without  the  en- 
dearing qualities  of  the  heart,  incorruptible  patriotism  and 
virtue,  the  loftiness  of  place  serves  but  to  add  lustre  to  vice, 
and  the  statesman-like  Caius  Marius,  at  Carthage,  amid  the 
ruins  of  his  own  greatness,  must  soon  exist  a  monument  of 
blasted  hopes  and  prospects : 

**Like  some  ill-guided  barque,  well  built  and  tall, 
Which  angry  waves  cast  out  on  distant  shore, 
*  And  then  retiring,  lefl  it  there  to  rot 

And  moulder  in  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven." 

Or,  perchance,  more  successful  in  his  aims  and  traitor  to  the 
interests  which  were  entrusted  to  his  keeping,  he  tramples 
upon  the  liberties  of  his  countrymen,  and  for  fame  and  glory 
merits  their  eternal  execration. 

It  is  said  of  Pericles  that,  to  gratify  the  caprices  of  an  in- 
famous woman,  he  drew  his  country  into  a  sanguinary  war  ; 
and  that,  at  another  time,  to  prevent  himself  from  being 
called  to  accoimt  for  squandering  the  resources  of  the  allied 
States,  he  succeeded  in  stirring  up  all  Greece  to  the  bloody 
wars  of  the  Peloponesus.*  The  expectation  of  the  triple 
crown  upon  his  own  head  led  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  betray  his 
master  into  a  ruinous  alliance  with  the  emperor.  History 
teems  with  examples  of  equal  and  even  greater  atrocity. 
Alas !  that  in  the  annals  of  the  world  so  few  seem  to  have 
realized  that,  after  all,  glory  is  not  the  foundation  but  the 
crown  of  virtue,  (Cousin's  Psy.)  Alas !  for  the  sad  com- 
mentary upon  poor,  fallen  human  nature.  How  fatally  true, 
in  the  general  history  of  the  world,  the  maxim  which  has 
been  attributed  to  Napoleon:  ** Every  man  has  his  price;" 
and  that  other  maxitn,  which  it  is  said  the  experience  of  the 
Macedonian  Philip  taught  him,  that  any  walled  town  might 
be  taken  which  had  a  gate  wide  enough  to  admit  a  mule 
with  panniers  upon  its  back  loaded  with  gold.  The  oracle, 
it  is  much  to  be  feared,  was  not  so  much  philipized  as  on 
other  occasions,  when  it  gave  for  a  response  the  memorable 
words : 

'*  Argureais  logchaisi  machoa  kai  panta,"  &c. 

Even  Sallust,  who  could  nobly  exclaim  in  his  book.  Virtus 

^^edemlisL    Which  mide  Hume  say,  perhaps,  that  Pericles  was  **  a  common- 
^ffnsff  biulnesa  man,  if  there  ever  was  one.** 
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clara  aBternaqne  habetur,  was  yet  ejected  from  the  senate- 
house  for  his  vices. 

Tnily,  if  there  be  ever  need  for  man  to  supplicate  heaven 
for  counsel  and  courage  in  the  hour  of  severe  trial  and  temp- 
tation, there  is  need  for  the  statesman,  the  most  delicate 
shades  in  whose  character  are  exposed  to  light  and  held  up, 
as  it  were,  to  be  committed  to  heart  by  the  designing.*  The 
statesman,  whose  head  is  the  common  mark  for  all  the  rank- 
ling enmity  of  political  fury  to  fall  upon — ^the  common  mark 
at  which  every  shaft  of  malice  is  aimed,  and  at  which  it 
speeds  with  the  unerring  words  inscribed  upon  it:  "For 
Philip's  eye."  He,  for  whom  Vice  decorates  herself  in  garbs 
a  thousand  times  more  fascinating  than  for  the  multitude, 
and  Virtue,  modest  in  her  claims,  presents  herself  as  a  nega- 
tive principle,  little  allied  to  power  and  magnificence  ;  there 
is  a  fiery  ordeal  to  which  he  must  be  submitted — an  ordeal, 
through  which  how  few  have  passed  purified  rather  than 
scathed  by  the  flames  !  How  many  times  has  the  splendid 
tribute  ever  been  paid,  "It  is  easier  to  turn  the  sun  from  his 
course  than  Fabricius  from  his  virtue?"  For  an  Aristides, 
a  Phocion,  or  a  Demosthenes,  how  many  examples  has  the 
world  given  us  of  an  Hyperides,  a  Demades,  or  an  -^schines.f 

If  there  was  danger  to  such  splendor  of  intellect  and  virtue 
as  Lord  Bacon  undoubtedly  possessed,  where  shall  the  hope 
be  for  lesser  characters?  Bacon,  who  earned  the  laurel  but 
to  be  dazzled  with  its  tinsel,  and  have  it  torn  rudely  from 
his  brow : 

'*The  wisest,  greatest,  meanest  of  mankind.'* 

If  there  was  danger  to  the  brilliant  Burr,  who  was  the  centre 
of  such  fascinating  influences  that  few  could  withstand  his 
solicitations,  and  who  attracted  by  his  genius  the  admiration 
of  the  multitude,  where  shall  the  ^'pure  in  heart"  be  found? 


^Erery  detigming  man  in  Rome  is  said  to  have  been  familiar  with  Cicero's 
▼anity,  and  toliave  made  use  of  it  to  suit  himself  as  occasion  required. 

t  Forgive  a  remark  here  about  Demosthenes.     Much  diversity  of  opinion,  it  is 
known,  prevails  with  reference  to  him  ;  some  supposing  that  he  ^ave  in,  along 
with  oUierv,  to  Macedonian  gold,  others  as  stoutly  maintainmg  that  he  was  a 
pore  and  incorruptible  patriot.    Of  the  former  opinion,  it  appears,  was  Phocion  ; 
perhaps  because  ne  had  an  instinctive  hatred  of  orators  and  oratory.    McCauley, 
m  his  fisays,  has  placed  every  Greek  orator  upon  a  par,  and  compares  them  all 
lo  an  army  of  hirelings.     If  ENemosthenes  be  allowed  to  speak  for  himself,  he  has 
radoubtedly  vindicated  his  fame  in  the  most  triumphant  manner  in  that  admira- 
ble oration  Ik  Corona,  in  defence  of  Ctesiphon,  of  which  Mr.  Legare,  in  the  arti- 
cle at  the  bead  of  this,  in  reply  to  Brougham,  has  said,  **the  subject  is  so  dex- 
troQsly,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  so  simply,  so  sincerely,  so  sublimely  managed^, 
that  yoa  forget  the  orator  in  the  gtatesman,  the  statesman  in  the  p&lT\ol,\]i\Q 
patriot  in  h'tM  country,  which  tteewB  to  have  engrossed ,  penetrated,  IranrfoTintA, 
sad  thrmUd  bis  whole  being, " 
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Where  shall  the  country  find  a  rcfiige  from  that  fate  which 
the  treachery  of  Grecian  orators  inflicted  upon  theirs  ? 

''When  one  man's  crimes  the  wrath  of  heaven  provokes, 
Oil  hath  a  nation  felt  tlie  fatal  stroke. " 

In  a  republican  government  like  ours,  the  statesman  is,  if 
anything,  a  more  interesting  character  than  in  any  of  the 
governments  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  There  is  with  us, 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  a  more  peculiar  dignity,  and  an  higher 
responsibility  attached  to  his  office.  Here  he  is,  in  strictness, 
the  expositor  of  all  right ;  and  here  should  he  be  the  living 
oracle  of  truth.  When  a  new  question  arises,  and  liow  fre- 
quently does  a  new  question  arise,  the  populace  await  anx- 
iously for  his  determination,  and  having  ample  confidence  in 
his  integrity  and  ability,  he  alone  is  called  upon  to  solve  the 
doubts  and  unravel  the  mysteries  which  are  above  the  com- 
mon apprehension;  and,  under  the  specious  appearance  of 
every  man  thinking  for  himself,  the  opinions  of  thousands 
are  but  the  echo  of  his  own.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  powerful  in- 
fluence to  be  exerted,  and  to  be  exerted  too  for  weal  or  for 
wo ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  such  an  influence  will  continue  to 
be  exerted  until  we  can  add  to  our  republic  the  perfection  of 
the  Theocracy.  It  should  present  the  most  impressive  lesson 
to  those  who,  in  their  youth,  would  direct  their  eyes  and  in- 
cline their  footsteps  towards  the  nation's  senate-house,  and 
admonish  them  of  what  their  country  has  a  right  to  expect ; 
and  it  should  not  be  without  its  full  effect  upon  those  who 
have  already  clambered  many  a  step  in  their  ascent  to  fame, 
and  are  pressing  forward,  with  every  nerve  strained,  towards 
the  things  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  the  future. 

The  grand  experiment  of  self-government,  which  was  to  be 
tried  upon  the  human  family,  has  not  redounded  with  con- 
fusion upon  the  head  of  its  projectors,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
in  spite  of  the  gloomy  forebodings  and  dark  predictions  of 
some  of  the  first  intellects,  it  has  succeeded  in  the  past  to  a 
degree  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  But  there 
are  gathering,  and  have  been  gathering  for  years,  black 
clouds  upon  the  political  horizon ;  clouds  too  thick  easily  to 
be  dispersed.  The  storm  may  be  ready,  even  now,  to  burst 
upon  our  heads.  Already,  in  the  dim  distance,  the  thunder 
mutters;  already  there  are  sounds  which,  like  the  rumblings 
of  the  natural  world,  betoken  a  convulsion.  The  warnings 
of  the  Federalist  have  been  unheeded,  and  the  prophetic  coun- 
sel of  John  Randolph,  ''booted  and  spurred,  in  the  saddle, 
ready,  ready,"  ought  not  easily  to  be  slighted.  '*Demoo- 
racy/' said  a  irriter  of  the  old  school,  "is  nothing  but  an 
azistocracjr  of  orators,  interrupted  sometimea  \>7  t\\e  \ft\n50- 
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rary  monarchy  of  a  single  orator."  And  let  not  our  san- 
guine and  enthusiastic  minds  draw  us  from  the  momentous 
question,  *' Will  the  day  ever  arrive  in  our  country  when  the 
truth  of  the  proposition  shall  be  mournfully  admitted?'-  It 
is  a  melancholy  fact,  and  a  subject  of  common  observation, 
that  pMic  spirit  is  at  its  lowest  ebb  among  us,  whilst  the 
commercial  and  political  are  evidently  in  the  ascendant. 
Our  councils  no  longer,  as  in  former  days,  are  governed  by 
Uiat  noble,  self-sacrificing  patriotism,  which  can  recognize 
nothing  but  country,  and  legislate  for  no  interest  which  em- 
braces anything  short  of  the  general  welfare.  In  vain  the 
highest  eulogiums  are  pronounced  on  public  men ;  in  vain 
the  mob  shouts,  and  the  adulation  mounts  upward  to  the  sky. 
Day  after  day  new  and  lamentable  proofs  of  this  dereliction 
are  being  brought  to  light.  Our  country  seems  to  be  hurry- 
ing onward  towards  that  quicksand,  or  tliat  dangerous  Cha- 
rybdis,  which  Montesquieu  predicted  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
British  and  all  similar  governments,  the  condition  of  legisla- 
tive corruption,  the  predicament  of  'Hhe  legislative  becoming 
more  corrupt  than  the  executive  branch."  The  staunch  old 
republican  principles  of  our  ancestors  can  be  found  no  longer 
but  in  books  stored  away  amid  the  dust  of  time-worn  libra- 
ries. Degeneracy,  from  the  high  tone  of  their  policy,  is 
readily  traced ;  and  we  seem  to  nave  arrived  very  near  that 
pure  democracy  which  is  but  another  name  for  the  oligarchy 
of  orators,  or  the  despotism  of  a  single  one. 

Turn  where  we  will  throughout  this  mighty  country — 
where  the  ocean  breaks  upon  the  rocks  of  Plymouth,  or  the 
Mississippi  rolls  her  waters  into  the  gulf — and,  in  this  respect, 
a  dark  veil  hangs  over  every  prospect,  a  corruption  of  morals 
and  depravity  manifest  on  every  hand.  .  Orators,  venal  ora- 
tors and  demagogues,  with  their  exciting  harangues  on  the 
one  side,  and  excesses  of  the  people  on  the  other;   *' Ameri- 
can," or  **Young  American"  parties,  rising  up  in  every 
quarter,  with  "reform"   stamped  upon  their  ensigns,  and 
with  hands  ready  nerved  for  a  conflict,  whenever  it  be,  with 
men  and  interests,  it  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  associa- 
tions and  proceedings  to  irritate  and  harass.     Already  the 
riots,  stained  with  blood,  in  a  city  before  remarkable  for  its 
"brotherly  love,"  have  been  added  to  the  melancholy  signs 
of  the  times.     For  each  presidential  canvass  every  political 
Vulcan  in  the  country  is  busied  the  four  preceding  years  in 
forging  thunderbolts,  and  when  they  are  forged,  hands  them 
over  to  the  stump  orators,  who,  armed  with  a  goodly  uuni- 
ber,  begin  to  hurl  them  with  might  and  main  amid  the  xauk^ 
of  ibe  oppoedng  party.    Each  dark  and  malignant  pasBiou  Va 
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human  nature  is  stirred  up,  and  urged  impetuously  onward, 
to  denounce  as  enemies  of  liberty  and  the  country  all  who 
honestly  hold  an  opposite  opinion ;  indiscriminate  abuse,  upon 
good  and  bad,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  partisanship  and 
party,  are  characteristics  of  the  age  we  live  m. 

Hume,  in  his  Essay  upon  Political  Science,  has  admirably 
drawn  a  picture  of  the  animosity  and  bitterness  which  pre- 
vails between  the  advocates  and  opposers  of  a  particular  min- 
istry or  measure,  and  concludes  it  by  counselling  all  to  be 
moderate  and  tolerant  in  their  opinions.  And  there  is  a 
beautiful  parable,  inculcating  these  duties  towards  men  of 
dififerent  sentiments  from  ourselves,  which  we  gladly  intro- 
duce at  full  length  in  this  place,  rather  than  insert  it  in  a 
note  where  it  might  be  passed  over.  It  is  one  that  deserves 
a  general  perusal,  now  that  political  and  even  religious  intol- 
eration  have  grown  into  so  much  favor,  being  an  apologue 
by  the  Persian  poet  Sadi,  versified  and  published  by  Dr. 
Franklin  to  allay  the  rancorous  resentments  which  were  the 
natural  fruits  of  the  revolution.  We  copy  it  entire  from  his 
works,  deeming  it  unnecessary  to  make  any  apology  what- 
ever for  doing  so : 

ABRAHAM  AND  THE  STRANGER. 

1.  And  it  camo  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  Abraham  sat  in  the  door  of  hia 
tent  about  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 

2.  And  behold,  a  man  bowed  with  age  came  from  the  way  of  the  wilderness, 
leaninff  on  a  staff. 

3.  And  Abraham  rose  and  met  him,  and  said.  Turn  in,  I  pray  thee,  and  wash 
thy  feet,  and  tarry  all  night,  and  thou  shalt  arise  early  in  the  morning  and  go 
thy  way. 

4.  But  the  man  said,  Nav,  for  I  will  abide  under  this  tree. 

5.  And  Abraham  pressed  him  greatly,  so  he  turned  and  they  went  into  the  tent, 
and  Abraham  baked  unleavened  bread  and  they  did  eat. 

6.  And  when  Abraham  saw  that  the  man  blessed  not  God,  he  said  unto  him, 
Wherefore  dost  thou  not  worship  the  most  high  God,  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth  ? 

7.  And  the  man  answered  and  said,  1  do  not  worship  the  God  thou  speakest  of, 
neither  do  I  call  upon  his  name,  for  I  have  made  to  myself  a  god,  which  abideth 
always  in  my  house,  and  provideth  me  with  all  things. 

8.  And  Abraham's  zeal  was  kindled  against  the  man,  and  he  arose  and  drow 
him  forth  with  blows  into  the  wilderness. 

9.  And  at  midnight  God  called  upon  Abraham,  saying,  Abraham,  where  is  the 
stranger? 

10.  And  Abraham  answered  and  said.  Lord,  he  would  not  worship  thee,  neiUier 
would  he  call  upon  thy  name,  therefore  I  have  driven  him  out  before  my  fkoe 
into  the  wilderness. 

11.  And  God  said,  Have  I  borne  with  him  these  hundred  ninety  and  eiffht 
years,  and  clothed  him,  notwithstanding  his  rebellion  against  me,  and  couldest 
not  tliou,  that  art  thyself  a  sinner,  bear  with  him  one  ni?ht? 

13.  And  Abraham  said.  Let  not  the  anger  of  the  Lora  wax  hot  against  his  ler- 
vant,  for  lo  I  have  sinned,  forgive  me,  I  pray  thee. 

13.  And  Abraham  arose,  and  went  forth  into  the  wilderness,  and  sought  dili* 
ffently  for  the  man  and  found  him,  and  returned  with  him  to  the  tent,  and  when 
^e  bmd  entreated  him  kindly,  he  sent  him  away  on  the  morrow  with  gifts. 
//.  And  Crod  spake  unto  Abraham  saying,  For  th\a  \ivy  aVn  aball  thy  seed  b« 
'micted  /bar  hundred  years  in  a  strange  land : 
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15.  fiat  for  thy  repentance  will  I  deliver  them»  and  they  shall  come  forth  with 
power  and  gladness  of  heart,  and  with  much  substance.* 

All  of  these  evils  to  which  we  have  been  drawing  attention 
are  most  unnatural,  most  monstrous.  They  do  not  accord, 
in  any  degree,  with  the  theory  of  our  government,  founded  as 
it  is  upon  mutual  forbearance,  conciliation,  and  compromise; 
nor  does  it  accord  with  such  an  administration  of  it  as  the 
brilliant  patriotism  and  virtues  of  our  ancestors  would  seem 
to  have  guaranteed.  Considered  in  any  light  it  is  anomalous, 
and  the  public  mind  should  be  at  once  aroused  to  a  sense  of 
all  the  fatal  consequences  which  must  ensue,  unless  we  re- 
turn at  once  to  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  lofty  republican 
honor,  from  which,  in  our  own  eyes,  as  well  as  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  we  have  so  widely  strayed.  There  is  no  head 
among  us  sacred  enough  to  be  preserved  from  the  sharp  and 
corrosive  vituperation  of  parties,  no  distinction  of  place  or 
office  which  appears  to  be  recognized  as  of  sufficient  sanctity 
to  preserve  the  incumbent  inviolable  from  the  angry  and  poi- 
soned shaft.  From  the  lowest  constable,  with  the  bench  war- 
rant in  his  hand,  to  the  highest  functionary  treating  upon 
national  interests,  every  officer  appears  to  be  considered,  not 
as  the  servant,  but  as  the  slave  of  the  people,  fit  only  to  be 
kicked  and  buffeted  about  at  pleasure,  and  made  the  sport  of 
every  whim  and  caprice.  What  wonder,  then,  that  they  turn 
around  and  kick  in  their  turn,  kick  for  kick. 

It  is  a  small  matter  in  our  day  even  to  burn  in  effigy  the 
man  that  occupies  the  chair  of  Washington,  or  to  insult  him 
openly  at  public  entertainments  in  the  presence  of  foreign 
ambassadors.  All  of  this  is  a  mere  trifle.  It  is  a  mere  trifle, 
too,  for  a  governor  of  a  State  to  refuse  peremptorily  to  deliver 
up  a  fugitive  from  another  State,  simply  because  a  slave,  vio- 
lating officially  one  of  the  highest  and  most  important  sanc- 
tions of  constitutional  law.  It  is  equally  a  trifle  for  an  ex- 
President  to  hand  in  a  petition  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
or  bushels  of  others  to  effect  that  which  would  be  tantamount 
to  it.  A  whole  legislature  unanimously  resolves  to  commit 
depredations  upon  rights  rendered  sacred  by  constitutional 
provision,  and  who  is  there  to  complain?  Another  legisla- 
ture repudiates  its  debts,  and  claims  the  privileges  of  bank- 
ruptcy. A  senator  purloins  a  treaty,  and  in  violation  of  his 
oath  publishes  it  to  the  world,  and  who  arraigns  him  at  the 
bar  of  justice?  It  may  well  be  asked,  in  what  will  this  ter- 
minate? And  whether  we  can  expect,  ere  long,  that  men  of 
any  true  merit  will  consent  to  occupy  place  or  office,  which 
would  rather  degrade  than  elevate  them?    The  olive,  t\iO  fii^ 

•Fnnklia's  Workt,  1  yol,  xxiii.  " 
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tree,  or  the  vine,  will  decline  the  honor ,  whilst  a  fire  will 
come  out  of  the  bramble  and  devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.* 

There  is  another  thing,  too,  in  this  connexion  worthy  of 
serious  attention,  the  instability  of  the  public  mind,  its  con- 
tinued oscillation  from  extreme  on  one  side  to  extreme  on 
the  other.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  more  common  than  a 
revolution  in  public  sentiment,  extending  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  more  radical  the  change, 
the  more  likely  to  occur ;  since  the  experience  of  late  days 
has  confirmed  the  old  maxim,  '*it  is  easier  to  make  great  in- 
novations than  to  make  small  ones."  A  few  years  ago,  an 
administration  was  hurried  out  with  fire  and  sword,  hootings, 
and  mad  vituperations,  stump  speeches,  songs,  and  proces- 
sions. What  has  been  the  result?  Why  the  fire  and  sword, 
hootings,  and  songs,  would  gladly  be  used  again  to  hurry 
out  the  new  administration  and  bring  about  a  restoration  of 
the  old  one ;  revulsions  as  sudden  as  they  are  extensive,  and 
alternate  commendation  and  execration  of  the  same  princi- 
ples by  the  same  men.  If  such  a  lamentable  condition  of 
public  morals,  sentiment,  and  honour,  continues  for  any 
length  of  time,  it  will  be  a  question  for  earnest  consideration, 
Is  man,  indeed,  capable  of  self-government,  or  have  we  so 
long  been  laboring  under  a  splendid  delusion? 

Where  are  the  friends  of  liberty  and  the  lovers  of  country? 
the  Bruti  and  Cincinnati  of  the  age?  Are  there  such  indeed? 
let  them  speak,  if  no  party  Shibboleth  is  to  be  uttered  by  their 
lips.  Are  not  these  infiuences  sweeping  and  sweeping  over 
our  prospects  the  besom  of  destruction?  It  can  matter  little, 
nor  touch  in  any  degree  the  great  question  before  us,  to  in- 
quire what  particular  party  is  in  power ;  if  it  be  party,  it  is 
enough;  party,  whose  breath  and  spirit,  like  the  simoon  or 
harmattan  of  the  desert,  is  charged  ever  with  pestilence ;  it 
blasts  where  it  is  excited,  and  virtue,  withering,  shrinks  from 
its  presence.  Better,  far  better,  in  our  judgment,  the  fool 
who  never  changes  his  opinion,  than  the  wise  man  who 
changes  it  every  day;  better  the  bigot  than  the  political 
weathercock.     Give  us  rather  that  rigid  and  dogmatic  adhe- 

*  The  trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint  a  king  over  them  ;  and  they  said 
unto  the  olive  tree,  reign  thou  over  us.  But  the  olive  tree  said  unto  them. 
Should  I  leave  my  fatness  wherewith  by  me  they  honor  God,  and  go  to  be  pro- 
moted over  the  trees?  And  the  trees  said  unto  the  fig  tree.  Come  thou  and  reign 
over  xi».  But  the  %  tree  said  unto  them,  Should  I  forsake  my  sweetness  and  my 
good  fruit,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees?  Then  said  the  trees  unto  the 
Tine,  Come  thou  and  reign  over  us.  And  the  vine  said  unto  them.  Should  I  leave 
my  wine  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees?  Then  said  all  the  trees  unto  the 
bramble.  Come  thou  and  reign  over  us.  And  the  bramble  said  unto  the  trees,  I  f 
in  truth  ye  anoint  me  king  over  vou,  then  come  and  put  your  trust  in  my  shadow  ; 
and  if  not,  let  fire  come  out  of  the  bramble  and  devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon. — 
Judges  iz,  8-15. 
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rence  to  principles,  until  experience  has  thoroughly  exploded 
them,  than  a  state  of  fickleness  and  vacillation  like  this. 
The  one  originates  in  the  noblest  principle  of  the  mind,  faith 
in  its  own  convictions ;  the  other  is  the  index  too  often  of  a 
mind  void  of  all  principle,  and  unconditionally  submissive  to 
the  dictates  of  authority,  a  condition  more  degrading,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  to  which  humanity  could  be  subjected. 

But  need  we  search  in  the  past  to  confirm  our  fears?  it 
would  not  be  to  search.  Who  that  is  at  all  familiar  with 
history  does  not  anticipate  us?  Greece  had  ruined  herself 
by  the  intrigues  of  her  dominant  parties,  wreaking  their  ven- 
geance upon  each  other,  was  there  never  a  Philip  or  an  Alex- 
ander. The  Roman  empire  was  a  great  market-house,  where 
the  rival  factions  met  to  cheapen  bargains,  or  to  knock  down 
at  the  highest  bid  the  imperial  crown ;  and  sure  enough  they 
did  knock  it  down,  and  one  purchased  it  in  Gaul,  another  in 
Britain,  a  third  in  Italy,  and  amid  the  clash  of  arms,  and  the 
floating  of  rival  standards,  where  had  fled  liberty,  Rome, 
and  the  Roman  name?  The  Italian  republics^  lights  of  the 
middle  ages,  were  split  to  pieces  by  the  rival  factions  of  the 
Guelph  and  the  Ghibbeline ;  and  the  best  blood  of  France 
oozed  out  at  every  pore,  as  the  mad  enthusiasm  of  her  states- 
men and  philosophers  was  hurried  into  all  the  wildest  revo- 
lutionary speculations;  and,  in  disregard  of  the  admonition 
of  a  sage  writer,  roused  the  people  to  tear  away  old  systems, 
without  instructing  them  how  to  erect  new  ones. 

But  is  not  the  principle  too  clear  for  such  remote  illustra- 
tion? Need  we  so  much  concern  ourselves  to  examine  into 
the  past  for  its  development?  It  is  at  home  that  duty  inclines 
our  eyes,  although  our  inclinations  are  to  look  anywhere  else. 
At  home — ^and  what  shall  w^  fix  upon  here  as  a  fit  illustra- 
tion? Shall  we  say  the  ballot-box  r*  Who  can  gainsay  us? 
The  ballot-box,  the  so-much  lauded  bulwark  of  English  lib- 
erty, the  boast  of  republicanism,  the  pride  of  every  generous 
heart.  Let  us  mark  the  development  of  the  principles  we  are 
discussing,  even  at  the  ballot-box.  Where  is  that  immacu- 
late purity  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  once  characterized 
it?  Ichabod!  IchabodI  Too  often  degraded  and  deformed, 
too  often  the  tool  of  corruption,  the  prostituted  and  venal 
minister  to  ambition  and  wealth.  Well  may  we  employ  the 
language  of  Thomas  Jefferson  with  reference  to  those  who 
dance  attendance  upon  ambition  and  wealth:  '^ Dependence 
begets  subservience  and  venality,  suffocates  the  ^erm  of  vir- 
tae,  and  prepares  fit  tools  for  the  designs  of  ambition."* 

*  We  beg  leave,  in  fome  degree,  to  exempt  our  own  State  from  these  unmea- 
ued  denaociationB,  and  regret  at  the  nine  lime  that  we  are  obliged  to  qyiaWt^ 
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Does  any  one  conceive  the  picture  too  highly  colored  or 
exaggerated  in  its  proportions,  let  him  look  at  the  entertain- 
ments which  politicians,  like  the  Roman  Crassus,  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  setting  out  to  catch  the  unwary  and  pamper 
the  degraded ;  let  him  heed  the  inflammable  appeals  addressed 
to  the  guUihUity  of  the  people,  in  which  their  very  voice  is  re- 
cognized as  it  were  ''the  voice  of  a  god,"  in  which  they  are 
reminded  of  that  innate  force  which  lurks  in  their  arms ;  that 
bone  and  sinew  which  is  theirs  to  move  the  republic  at  their 
will,  to  elevate  or  to  crush  it.     How  profound  and  extraordi- 
nary the  sagacity  which  tlie  politician  discovers  in  the  crowd 
he  addresses !     Why  it  would  be  nothing  for  them  to  apply 
'^fluxions''  to  gravitation,  and  determine  within  the  tenth 
part  of  a  grain  the  influence  which  one  of  Ceres'  satellites,  if 
she  have  one,  exerts  upon  the  dog-star;  nothing  to  *' square 
the  circle,"  or  ascertain  the  eftect  which  the  melting  down 
of  a  silver  dollar  would  have  upon  the  currency  of  the  world. 
Vast  is  your  acquaintance  with  standard  republican  doctrines, 
oh  people !  everlasting  the  regard  the  orator  has  for  your  in- 
terests; would  that  ye  *'all  had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might 
embrace  it!"     Who  is  he  that  has  so  much  patience  not  to 
be  sick,  tired,  worn  out,  disgusted  with  all  this?     Mark  the 
philosophical    deduction   which   time   has    amply   honored: 
* ^ Every  tyrant  was  first  a  demagogue. "    ' ^ Political  charity, ' ' 
says  Governeur  Morris,  ''is  puss'  velvet  paw,  soft  so  long  as 
she  purs  with  pleasure,  but  let  the  meanest  little  mouse  of  an 
opposite  party  peep  at  the  veriest  paring  of  an  office,  away 
jumps  the  cat,  her  paws  extended,  her  eyes  flashing  fire."* 

Where,  then,  are  the  sources  of  all  this  evil?  2'oo  gredf- 
avidity  for  speculation,  trade,  dollars  and  cents;  too  entire  dis- 
regard of  political  education;  too  sudden  fuUness  and  maturity 
of  groioth  at  tvJdch  statesmen  arrive ;  too  many  hands  at  the 
political  bdloivs,  not  enough  at  the  plough;  too  radical  a  defi- 
ciency in  moral  and  religious  instruction! 

Are  we  fully  understood?  We  are  not  making  wholesale, 
indiscriminate  warfare ;  we  are  not  struggling  to  deracinate 
root  and  branch  every  political  argumentation  and  excitement 

the  exemption,  for  proofs  of  bribery  and  corruption  have  not  been  wantin^r  here 
in  the  past,  and  many  of  the  melancholy  facts  detailed  above.  If  the  temperance 
reform  tends  in  any  degree  to  remove  this  evil,  which  it  assuredly  docs,  succeed- 
ing ages  will  have  reason  to  bless  it  as  one  of  heaven's  best  boons.  The  man  who 
goes  drunk  to  the  ballot-box  should  bo,  ip%o  facto,  disfranchised,  since  he  u  a  fit 
subject  for  "  treason,  stra^emen,  and  spoils,'*  to  operate  upon  ;  and  it  is  to  bo 
presumed  tliat  there  are  lew  politicians,  however  depraved  and  abandoned  to 
every  dissolure  passion,  who  would  dare  to  spread  out  now,  as  in  the  past,  tables 
loaded  with  intoxicating  drink  to  poison  and  prostitute  the  minds  that  shout  and 
htizznh  in  Iheir  presence,  at  least  in  South  Carolina. 

*  Quoted  in  Jasper  Adamses  MoTa\  ?\\\V. 
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whatever.  Not  at  all.  There  are  occasions  when  such  deep 
and  reiterated  impressions  are  called  for  by  the  peculiar  exi- 
gencies of  the  times ;  and  we  recollect  to  have  met  with  the 
obserration  somewhere  in  Cicero.  These  deep  and  reiterated 
impressions  we  speak  of  might  have  been  necessary  in  Eng- 
land, when  the  fundamentals  of  the  constitution  were  to  be 
overthrown  by  Charles,  the  parliament  annihilated,  the  peo- 
ple enslaved,  or  papacy,  with  all  its  horrors,  revived  by 
James.  They  were  necessary  in  America  when  a  wicked 
ministry  would  have  imposed  the  most  galling  yoke  of  servi- 
tude upon  the  neck  of  the  people.  Indeed,  any  other  condi- 
tion of  things  would  have  been  most  unnatural  when  the 
Anglo-Saxon  spirit  is  considered.  But  in  removing  one  man 
from  office,  and  placing  in  his  stead  another,  in  changing  an 
old  administration  for  a  new  one,  substituting  a  novel  mea- 
sure^ which  few  understand,  in  the  place  of  another  which 
none  have  taken  the  trouble  to  understand,  in  things  of  this 
gort,  we  say  all  this  hurly-burly  and  confusion,  this  contest- 
ing every  inch  of  ground,  as  if  fighting  p)'o  arts  et  focisy  is 
most  ludicrous ;  we  change  the  expression — most  unnatural 
and  abhorrent.  An  administration  may  be  wicked  and  per- 
verse, a  representative  corrupt ;  these  are  evils,  but  it  is  not 
possible  that  their  limited  powers,  in  a  Constitution  balanced 
as  ours  is,  can  effect  in  any  proportion  the  mischief  which  ac- 
crues when  the  demon  of  party  is  roused  from  his  lair,  and 
begins  to  roar  with  his  brazen  lungs.  The  statesman's  power 
with  us  to  do  good  is  unlimited ;  but  when  he  begins  to  stray 
from  that  line,  if  the  Constitution  be  strictly  enforced,  he 
cannot,  perhaps,  go  very  far,  or  at  least  he  could  not,  if  our 
government  were  brought  back  to  its  proper  basis. 

There  is,  too,  as  Dugald  Stuart  expresses  it,  a  vis  medica- 
trix  in  the  political,  as  in  the  organic  world,  which,  by  its 
inherent  efficacy,  if  allowed  to  operate,  will  cure  all  minor 
evils.*  Where  is  the  patriot  who  does  not  heartily  wish  for 
a  consummation  such  as  this ;  when  moderation  shall  prevail 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  in  the  councils  of  the  coun- 
try. Then,  indeed,  would  our  country  become  first  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  mankind  enthusiastically  greet 
her,  esto  perpetua!    Let  the  statesman  regard  alone  the  helm 

*  Stuart  thinks  too  much  importance  is  attributed  to  the  mission  of  the  states- 
nan  ;  that  society  has  within  itself  a  tendency  towards  perfection  ;  and  that  all 
the  statesman  has  to  do  is  to  remove  the  obstructions  wnich  counteract  it.  He 
thinks,  also,  that  the  success  or  failure  of  particular  measures  are  attributed  to 
the  statesman,  when,  in  fact,  they  have  very  different  causes.  He  quotes,  with 
approbation,  the  remark  of  a  distin^ished  legrislator  to  his  son,  when  elected  to 
a  eooneil  of  ambassadors,  **  Go  and  see  qutLin  pauca  sapientia  mundua  Tegxtox  \^^ 
bat  as  his  book  i#  not  before  lu,  and  we  have  *not  seen  it  for  a  long  l\me,  vre  ^x% 
aot  dmpoeed  by  any  meant  to  controvert. 
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of  state ;  let  him  divest  himself  of  the  degrading  livery  of 
Darty,  and  breaking  to  pieces  its  cords  and  fetters,  be  free; 
let  him  characterize  his  action  by  devotion  to  truth  and  prin* 
ciple ;  let  him  wateh  with  all  anxiety  and  solicitude  each  re- 
source and  department  of  the  nation,  content  to  leave  the  rest 
to  be  adjusted  by  the  wants  of  society.  Let  these  things  be 
done,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  more  truth  than  is 
imagined  will  be  found  to  be  contained  in  what  Hobbes  has 
said:  *Hhat  the  wisdom  of  nature  produces  a  perfect  govern- 
ment." **  We  may  venture  to  predict,"  says  Hume,  ^Hhat 
they  are  to  be  the  most  successful  statesmen  who,  paying  all 
due  regard  to  past  experience,  search  for  the  rules  of  their 
conduct  chiefly  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  own 
times,  and  in  an  enlightened  anticipation  of  the  future  his- 
tory of  mankind."         ******* 

An  immolation  of  self,  and  an  impersonation  of  country,  is 
the  statesman.  How  bitter,  then,  and  withering  was  the 
sarcasm  (had  it  been  true)  which  was  contained  in  the  charge 

J  referred  against  Demosthenes  by  his  rival  ^schines,  that 
e  had  '*  greater  regard  for  pruning  his  periods  than  for  the 
salvation  of  Greece."  But  it  was  not  true.  The  aggran- 
dizement of  self  must  forever  be  despised ;  the  individual 
glory,  the  individual  fame,  the  individual  honor,  be  lost  sight 
of  or  amalgamated  in  that  of  country ;  and  the  great  republi- 
can banner  alone  be  erected  and  unfurled  to  the  gale,  ^^The 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number."  Of  all  virtues,  devo- 
tion to  our  country  is  the  most  ennobling ;  and  the  poet  who 
sang,  ^'Dulce  est  mori  pro  patria,"  finds  a  responsive  throb 
in  every  heart  where  the  pure  fires  of  philanthropy  are  lit  up 
and  burn : 

*'  Far  dearer  the  grave  or  the  prison, 
Illumed  by  one  patriot  name. 
Than  the  trophies  of  all  who  have  risen 
O'er  liberty's  ruin  to  fame." 

And  oh  1  our  country,  there  was  a  Power,  a  Power  from 
on  high,  that  nerved  thee  in  the  dread  hour  of  contest  and 
revolution.  It  will  shield  thee  yet ;  it  will  be  present  to  pre- 
serve thee  inviolate  amid  the  dangers  which  so  tliickly  sur- 
round. May  thy  temple  be  preserved  from  the  unholy  foot- 
steps of  the  demagogue,  from  the  scourge  of  ambition,  the 
desolation  of  party ;  may  the  fires  upon  thine  altars  be  re-lit, 
and  burn  with  a  purer  and  a  steadier  lustre,  consuming,  pu- 
rifying, and  sending  up  to  heaven  alone  the  incense  of  love 
and  devotion.  May  the  priest,  as  he  enters  to  oflSciate  in  thy 
rites,  put  off  his  shoes  and  uncover  his  head,  and  be  conscious 
^Aa^  it  13  upon  consecrated,  ground  he  stands ;  may  he  feel  and 
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realize  to  the  full  extent  that  he  is  a  ^^  minister  of  Gh)d  for 
good/'*  and  that  his  every  action  is  regarded.  Amid  ambi- 
tion's airy  but  desolating  schemes ;  amid  its  plots  and  its  de- 
vices, its  restlessness  and  its  recklessness,  its  blindness  and 
its  impiety ;  amid  the  triumphs  of  faction,  the  shouts  of  the 
Tictors,  the  desperation  of  the  vanquished ;  amid  the  domin- 
ion of  passion,  immorality,  and  vice,  with  a  party  for  Caesar^ 
and  a  party  for  Pompey,  and  a  party  for  Crassus,  but  no 
party  claiming  for  Rome,  may  there  be  found  a  redeeming 
spirit  to  disenthrall  and  regenerate ;  to  breathe  upon  thy  es- 
cutcheon ;  to  cleanse  thy  leprosy ;  to  resuscitate  and  bring 
thee  forth  altogether  lovely ;  to  elevate  thee  to  that  niche  in 
the  world's  great  theatre^  the  wonder  and  the  admiration 
of  mankind ;  one  prayer  for  thy  existence  and  glory ;  one 
blessing  upon  those  who  have  been  faithftil ;  one  gloomy  tem- 
pest about  the  heads  of  thy  betrayers. 

And  to  you,  spirits  of  our  fathers,  would  our  thoughts  as- 
cend ;  to  you,  who  nurtured  and  guarded  the  infant  days  of 
liberty,  and  tenderly  watched  her  first  essays  at  flight ;  to  you, 
noble  ones,  who  resisted  bondage,  triumphed  over  power,  and 
broke  its  chains,  we,  a  degenerate  progeny,  look  up,  and,  like 
the  man  of  Athens,  would  rouse  ourselves  and  countrymen 
by  the  recollections  of  brighter  days,  ma  tons  en  Maratho. 
Be  present,  high  and  exalted  examples  of  patriotic  virtue ;  be 
present,  melancholy  manes  of  those  who  sealed  with  their 
Wood  the  compact  of  our  freedom ;  be  present,  ye  of  every 
country,  and  age,  and  clime,  who  have  loved  liberty  and 
hated  tyrants ;  be  present,  that  we  may  be  cheered  in  these 
our  days  of  direst  need  by  your  ever  glorious  example.  And 
Thou,  the  great  Ruler  of  the  universe,  in  whose  hands  the 
'^  nations  are,"  hear  us  when  we  deprecate  thy  growing 
wrath  and  invoke  thy  blessings  upon  our  country.  Strengthen, 
sustain;  bless  the  true,  nerve  the  patriot,  arm  the  statesman, 
overwhelm  with  confusion  the  crafty  and  corrupt;  and,  if 
there  be  no  impiety  in  the  prayer  a  great  statesman  uttered, 
if  it  be  necessary,  "and  there  remains  a  thunderbolt,  let  it 
descend  upon  the  head  of  him  who  would  ride  to  glory  over 
the  ruins  of  his  coimtry." 

\  

THE  TRUE  POLICY  OF  THE  SOUTH.! 

The  political  sceptre  has  departed  from  the  South,  and 
there  is  now  no  protection  for  her  rights  but  the  Constitution, 
and  those  patriotic  and  national  men  at  the  North  whose  de- 
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votion  to  the  whole  Union  and  the  Constitntion,  as  it  has 
caused  them  to  stand  by  that  instrument,  and  have  thus  far 
enabled  the  South  to  defend  herself  against  the  encroachments 
of  fanaticism  and  treason.  But  how  lon^  may  we  look  to 
that  source  for  protection  and  defence  ?  We  have  seen  those 
men,  one  by  one,  cut  down,  politically,  to  rise  no  more,  and 
their  places  filled  with  the  most  virulent  and  unrelenting 
enemies  to  the  South  and  southern  institutions.  How  long 
we  may  look  to  any  portion  of  the  North  for  help  it  is  not 
difficult  to  tell.  Northern  fanaticism  has  taken  possession 
of  the  national  House  of  Representatives.  Should  its  forces 
cohere,  it  may  possibly  (but  it  is  a  mere  possibility)  elect  a 
free-soiler  to  the  next  presidency.  Should  this  war  against 
southern  institutions  succeed  in  that  respect,  our  only  hope 
will  then  he  in  the  American  Senate.  But  this  support 
would  soon  be  stricken  down. 

There  are  now  sixteen  free  States  out  of  thirty-one,  and  of 
the  remaining  fifteen,  Delaware  is  but  nominally  a  slave 
State.  The  influence  of  a  free-soil  administration,  with  all 
its  power  and  patronage,  brought  to  bear  in  connexion  with 
the  rabid  spirit  of  malevolence  which  seems  to  pervade  large 
masses  of  the  northern  people,  would  prostrate  every  northern 
senator  who  would  boldly  stand  by  the  Constitution  ;  and,  in 
addition  to  these  causes  of  fear,  if  we  look  to  the  Territories, 
we  will  find  that  the  South  cannot  hope  to  look  for  future 
succor  to  that  source  when  they  shall  have  become  States. 

The  future  to  the  South  is  of  fearful  import.  Unless  the 
Great  Ruler  of  nations  shall  interpose  and  stay  the  desecrat- 
ing hands  of  northern  fanatics  and  traitors,  the  issue  may  be 
presented  to  us :  either  the  Union,  with  the  loss  of  $1,200,- 
000,000  of  property,  with  an  inferior  race  of  three  or  four 
millions  turned  loose  among  us  to  riot  without  restraint,  or  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  with  all  the  horrors  that  may 
attend  it. 

While  no  truly  southern  man  would  hesitate  a  moment 
in  choosing  which  side  of  this  issue  he  would  take,  every 
patriot  would  hope  to  escape  it.  But  to  us  it  seems  inevita- 
ble, unless  the  people  of  tlie  South  sliall  change  their  political 
and  domestic  economy,  so  as  to  regain  their  political  strength 
in  the  Union,  and  by  their  political  force  compel  the  observ- 
ance of  their  rights  under  the  Constitution,  which  a  sense  of 
justice  and  of  duty  is  wholly  unable  to  obtain  from  tlic  north- 
ern people. 

To  do  this  she  must  have  population — population  in  pro- 

j)ortion  to  our  extent  of  territory.     We  cannot  look  alone 

to  the  natural  increase  of  our  present  population,  but  must 
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hold  out  inducements  to  foreign  emigration.  To  obtain  a 
dense  and  compact  population,  we  must  be  more  than  an 
agricultural  x>eople. 

In  our  issues  of  the  past  two  weeks  we  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  northern  States  have 
resulted  irom  their  manufactures  and  internal  improvements, 
and  that  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  South  has  resulted 
from  the  want  of  them.  We  believe  that  our  readers  who 
have  read  those  articles  have  come  to  our  conclusions  upon 
the  subject.  Who  believes  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
would  have,  on  the  small  extent  of  7,500  square  miles,  one 
million  of  population  ;  that  her  real  estate  would,  in  1850, 
have  been  valued  at  $349,129,932,  but  for  her  manufactures, 
which,  at  that  time,  gave  employment  to  165,938  of  her  peo- 
ple, and  her  railroads  penetrating  into  every  part  and  por- 
tion of  the  State  ?  In  consequence  of  the  demand  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  created  by  this  aggregation  of  people, 
engaged  in  manufacturing,  internal  improvements,  and  the 
various  pursuits  incidental  to  and  dependent  upon  them,  the 
Massachusetts  farmer  will  spend  three  hundred  dollars  in 
removing  the  rock  and  stones  from  a  single  acre  of  land,  in 
order  to  cultivate  it,  and  finds  it  a  profitable  investment. 

Seasoning,  from  cause  to  effect,  of  the  future  by  the  past, 
it  will  be  easy  to  demonstrate  the  consequences  of  an  exten- 
sive system  of  manufactures  and  internal  improvements  in 
the  South,  not  only  upon  our  own  section  of  the  Union,  but 
upon  the  North  and  also  upon  Europe. 

As  in  the  northern  States,  manufacturing  towns  and 
villages  would  spring  up  on  all  our  streams  capable  of  run- 
ning a  mill ;  employment  would  be  given  to  millions  of 
operatives,  cities  would  grow  up  at  the  termini  of  our  rail- 
roads, and  every  depot  would  become  a  considerable  town  or 
village ;  hundreds  of  other  occupations  and  pursuits  would 
result,  giving  profitable  employment.     These  things  would 

X'n  act  upon  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  countrv,  by 
•ding  a  demand  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  a  home 
market  for  our  great  staples,  and  the  facilities  for  cheap  and 
rapid  transportation;  the  products  of  the  farmer  and  the 
vaJue  of  real  estate  would  be  immensely  increased. 

Our  commerce  would  undergo  a  perfect  revolution.  We 
now  export  the  raw  material,  which  is  manufactured  in  New 
England  and  Europe,  and  enters  into  the  clothing  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  world.  We  would  then  export  the  manu- 
factured fabric,  having  in  our  own  hands  a  complete  mouo- 
E)ly.  We  now  furnish  two-tbirds  of  the  exportft  oi  i^Mft 
Bited  States,  and  have  permitted  northern  cap\ta\\Hte,iac- 
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tors^  and  brokers  to  subject  us  to  tribute^  in  forcing  those 
exports  through  their  hands,  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
pursue  a  direct  and  natural  course.  Our  exports  form  the 
basis  of  two-thirds  of  the  imports  of  the  Union,  which  are 
landed  in  northern  cities,  and  enriching  them  at  our  expense. 
We  would,  then,  by  exporting  the  manufactured  article^  and 
manufacturing  a  large  amount  of  what  we  now  import,  re- 
deem ourselves  from  our  present  vassalage  and  thraldom. 

The  millions  now  paid  by  the  importing  merchant  by  way 
of  tariff,  and  which  is  repaid  to  him  with  a  per  cent,  by  the 
southern  consumer,  would  be  cut  off,  and  cease  to  be  an  ever- 
lasting drain  upon  the  currency  of  the  South. 

The  tide  of  European  emigration  would  be  diverted  from 
the  North  to  the  South,  and  the  millions  of  money  and 
thousands  of  operatives  now  annually  arriving  there  would 
be  invested  and  employed  here. 

Let  the  South  but  ad(>pt  a  system  of  manufactures  and  in- 
ternal improvements  to  the  extent  which  her  interests  require, 
her  danger  demands,  and  her  ability  is  able  to  accomplish, 
and  in  a  few  years  northern  fanaticism  and  abolitionism  may 
rave,  gnash  their  teeth,  and  howl  in  vain. 

The  effects  upon  the  North  would  be  equally  striking. 
The  South  can  manufacture  cheaper  than  the  North,  as  we 
design  to  show  hereafter.  We  would  then  produce  those 
articles  of  home  consumption  which  she  now  sends  us. 
Southern  manufactures  would  be  able  to  enter  the  markets  of 
the  world,  and  undersell  those  of  New  England  and  Great 
Britain ;  and  that  fact  once  demonstrated,  the  increase  of  our 
production  would  be  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the 
world.  The  millions  which  the  North  annually  receives 
from  the  South  would  be  cut  off.  She  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  levy  tribute  upon  us. 

The  whole  revenues  of  our  government  now  paid  by  the 
southern  consumer,  but  collected  and  disbursed  at  the  North, 
would  be  levied  more  justly  and  distributed  more  equally. 

Let  northern  folly,  bigotry,  and  intolerance  drive  the 
foreign  emigrant,  tlie  naturalized  citizen,  and  the  Boman 
Catholic  from  amongst  them,  it  is  the  true  policy  of  the  South 
to  receive  them,  granting  them  all  the  privileges  extended  to 
them  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  our  country.  They 
will  swell  our  population  and  increase  our  ability  to  defend 
ourselves  against  abolitionism  and  freesoilism,  which  are  but 
the  correlatives  of  northern  know-nothingism. 

The  effects  upon  Europe,  and  particularly  upon  Great 
Britain,  would  be  equally  striking.  Our  northern  manufac- 
turers are  now  able  to  enter  into  the  markets  of  the  world 
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and  undersell  those  of  Great  Britain.  The  southern  manu- 
facturer could  do  it  yiiih  more  ease.  In  time,  instead  of 
shipping  three  millions  of  bales  of  cotton  to  Europe  to  supply 
her  manufactures,  we  would  ship  that  amount  of  fabrics. 
Our  facilities  for  manufacturing  cheaper  would  enable  us  to 
undersell  and  monopolize  the  market;  this  would  draw  the 
European  operatives  here,  who  could  not  Ikj  as  profitably  em- 
ployed there.  The  consequences  to  Eiiro])ean,  and  particu- 
larly to  British  manufacturers,  can  easily  be  perceived ;  they 
would  be  crippled,  if  not  prostrated. 

None  are  more  sensible  of  these  facts  than  British  states- 
men. They  are  fully  advised  of  the  consequences  to  British 
manufactures  and  to  the  British  empire  that  would  result 
from  the  establishment  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  manufac- 
tures in  the  United  States  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Theirs  would  have  to  go  down,  and  with  it  their  empire.  It 
is  the  decree  of  fate,  and  as  certain  as  truth.  Her  national 
debt  may  bind  her  capitalists  to  her  government,  but  it  is 
her  manufactures  that  give  investment  to  a  larger  amount  of 
capital  and  quiets  the  slumbering  volcano  by  giving  em- 
ployment and  bread  and  clothing  to  the  masses  of  her 
|K)pulation. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  views  of  British  statesmen  upon 
this  subject,  we  need  but  refer  to  their  position  in  regard  to 
know-nothingism  and  abolitionism.  True  to  the  instincts  of 
interests,  their  sympathies  are  with  both  the  know-nothing 
and  the  abolitionist;  with  the  know-nothings,  because,  if 
their  principles  could  be  established  as  the  policy  of  our 
government,  the  thousands  of  laborers  and  the  millions  of 
money  which  annually  leave  Europe  for  this  country,  weak- 
ening the  former  and  strengthing  the  latter,  and  at  the  same 
time  weakening  the  devotion  of  the  masses  to  the  depotisms 
of  the  Old  World,  by  furnishing  them  with  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  free  institutions  of  the  New,  would  be  cut  off, 
and  our  growth  correspondingly  impeded.  Our  ability  to 
compete  with  Great  Britain  in  both  commerce  and  manu- 
factures is  dependent  upon  the  increase  of  our  population  and 
wealth.  If  a  jwlicy  should  be  adopted  by  our  counti'y  which 
would  drive  from  us  all  the  accessions  which  we  receive  from 
emigration,  the  alarms  of  Great  Britain,  which  have  been 
excited  by  our  rapid  strides  to  giant  greatness,  would,  in  a 
degree,  be  quieted. 

The  causes  for  British  sympathy  with  abolitionism  are 
still  more  papable.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  ex- 
periment that  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  manufac- 
ture cheaper  than  those  of  Great  Britain ;  they  have  been 
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able  to  enter  the  markets  of  the  world  and  undersell  them. 
The  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the 
latter  is  dependent  upon  restricting  the  former.  The  raw 
material  to  both  is  supplied  by  the  products  of  the  Bouth. 
While  the  Union  lasts,  the  cost  of  cotton  will  be  less  in 
Lowell  than  in  Manchester. 

But  could  the  spirit  of  abolitionism  be  so  generally  ex- 
cited at  the  North  to  such  a  phrensy  as  to  sever  the  Union, 
with  all  the  consequent  bitterness,  heart-burnings,  border 
wars,  and  bloodshed,  the  case  would  be  different.  The  North 
and  the  South  would  then  be  independent  nations  and  foreign 
countries  to  each  other.  Great  Britain,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  state  of  excitement  existing  between  them,  would  be 
able  to  form  commercial  treaties  with  the  latter  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  former,  like  that  which  she  proposed  to  Texas  to 
prevent  her  annexation  to  the  Union,  which  would  give  her 
complete  control  of  the  cotton  grown  at  the  South,  and 
would  supply  her  with  the  manufactures  which  she  now  re- 
ceives from  the  North.  This  would  give  to  Great  Britain  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  world,  by  breaking  down  her 
only  rival.  The  national  and  commercial  power  of  tho 
United  States  would  be  annihilated.  Despotisms  would  no 
longer  dread  the  influence  of  her  example.  Slavery  would 
not  be  abolished;  cotton  would  still  be  grown  at  the  South, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  British  capitalists  and  British  manu- 
facturers. These  are  the  causes  of  British  sympathy  with 
northern  abolitionism.  It  is  not  intended  to  free  the  slave, 
but  to  destroy  the  northern  manufacturer. 

Northern  fanaticism  cannot  see  these  things — we  of  the 
South  can.  It  is,  then,  our  true  policy  to  place  ourselves  in 
such  a  situation  as  will  enable  us,  let  events  be  as  they  may, 
to  be  alike  independent  of  both. 


OPIUM-CAN  WE  COMPETE  WITH  THE  EAST  IN  ITS  PRODUCTION? 

The  species  of  poppy  cultivated  in  the  East,  for  the  sake 
of  its  sap,  (opium,)  is  the  so-called  garden  poppy,  or  ^^papor- 
ver  8omni/enim,"  of  which  there  are  two  kinds — the  common 
white  and  the  common  black  poppy — both  considered  equally 
rich  in  sap.  The  pods  of  the  while  poppy  are  larger,  whereas 
the  black  is  more  abundant  in  seeds ;  but  then  its  oil  is  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  former.  Tlie  black  poppy  contains  more 
morphine  and  the  white  more  narcotine ;  then  again  the  white 
poppy,  with  roimd  or  compressed  pods,  contains  less  morphine 
still  than  the  one  with  oval  pods.  The  poppy  with  brownish 
purple  flowers  is  said  to  contain  the  most  morphine.     The 
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poppy  with  filled  blossoms,  however,  is  not  so  rich  in  sap  as 
the  one  with  simple  blossoms.  The  poppy  is  called  in  Arabic 
"Aboo  rumm,"  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  ^^somnifera,"  and 
its  dried  sap  ''AflBioon,"  a  sound  which  shows  the  origin  of 
the  word  opium.  This  drug  was  known  to  the  ancients 
2,000  years  ago,  and  it  is  estimated  that  four  hundred  mil- 
lions of  souls  are  addicted  to  its  use  in  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere. Gueira,  in  his  *^ Opera  Medica,  "says:  *' Opium 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  and  valuable  remedy. 
We  have  for  other  medicines  one  or  more  substitutes,  but  for 
opium  we  have  none — at  least  in  the  large  majority  of  cases 
in  which  its  peculiar  and  beneficial  infiuence  is  regarded." 
In  England  the  consiunption  of  opium  has  doubled  in  these 
last  twenty  years ;  it  amounts  now  to  about  50,000  pounds 
per  annum,  and  is  increasing  still. 

The  poppy  suffers  nothing  from  insects,  and  its  fiowers  give 
rich  food  to  the  bees.  The  oil  of  the  white  poppy  is  consid- 
ered the  best,  after  the  olive  oil,  in  Europe.  The  poppy  wants 
calm,  warmth  and  a  loose  soil;  manure  agrees  with  it  on  the 
best  of  lands.  A  subsoil  of  clay  is  hindering  to  its  growth. 
The  poppy  thrives  well  after  the  fallow  products,  which  leave 
a  clear  soil,  such  as  truffle,  cabbage  and  potatoes,  and  on  a 
rich  soil  it  may  also  be  cultivated  in  continuance.     After  the 

ppy  crop,  a  crop  of  barley  can  be  raised  the  same  year. 

et  does  not  agree  with  the  poppy,  and  a  rain  of  two  days' 
duration  will  spoil  the  whole  opium  crop.  The  best  opium 
produced  in  Asia  Minor  is  cultivated  on  the  elevated  plain  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Kara  Hissar.  The  soil  of  this 
plain  is  of  volcanic  nature,  belonging  to  the  trachytic  forma- 
tion. During  three  months  this  plain  is  covered  with  snow, 
mostly  every  winter,  and  the  great  heat  then  comes,  but  after 
the  opium  crop. 

In  the  districts  of  Benares  and  Behai,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges,  the  poppy  is  sown  in  November,  in  Upper  Egypt  in 
January,  and  in  Lower  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  spring 
equinox.  The  soil  must  be  ploughed  and  harrowed  carefully 
l)efore  the  poppy  can  be  sown ;  also  the  application  of  pulver- 
ized manure  (guano)  is  recommended.  To  an  acre  but  two 
pounds  of  seeds  are  required,  which  are  mixed  with  earth,  Id 
order  to  throw  them  thin  and  regularly  enough.  As  soon  as 
the  seeds  spring  up  they  must  be  rooted  out  carefully,  and 
when  the  young  poppies  stand  too  close  they  are  thinned,  so 
that  every  plant  has  about  nine  square  inches  room  and  an 
easy  access  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  sap.  This  is 
done  when  the  plant  has  reached  the  height  of  two  or  three 
inches ;  better  not  too  early,  in  order  not  to  disturb  it  m  v\a 
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growth.  The  wider  the  plants  stand  apart,  the  more  cap- 
sules they  thrive ;  yet  this  must  not  be  carried  too  far,  espe- 
cially on  a  loose  ground,  because  the  plants  would  then  be 
exposed  to  be  laid  down  by  the  winds.  The  poppy  cannot  be 
transplanted.  A  month  after  the  sowing  the  ground  is  hoed, 
and  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  show  the  earth  round  the  plant 
is  heaped  up,  which  must  be  done  in  dry  weather.  No  pains 
should  be  spared  in  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  as  they  will  be 
amply  repaid  by  the  increase,  and  the  improvement  too,  of 
the  sap  of  the  plants. 

The  poppy  plant  throws  out  from  four  to  six  and  more 
pods ;  half,  and  often  the  two-thirds  of  them,  are  cut  off,  and 
only  the  first  heads  or  two,  as  being  the  largest,  are  left. 
After  the  fall  of  the  blossoms,  when  the  capsules  or  pods  are 
filled  with  sap  and  have  attained  their  normal  size — yet  before 
they  harden  and  begin  to  turn  yellow — ^horizontal  incisions 
are  made  with  an  instrument  composed  of  four  or  five  blades 
united  and  shaped  so  that  the  rind  of  the  pods  cannot  be  cut 
through  by  this  operation.  Pereira  says,  ''a  few  days  aft«r 
the  flower  has  fallen,  men  and  women  repair  to  the  fields  and 
cut  the  heads  of  the  poppy  horizontally,  taking  care  that  the 
incisions  do  not  penetrate  the  internal  cavity  of  the  shell.  A 
white  substance  immediately  fiows  out  and  collects  in  tears 
on  the  edge  of  the  cuts.  In  this  st^tc  the  field  is  left  for  24 
hours,  and  on  tlie  following  day  the  opium  is  collected  by 
large  blunt  knives.  Each  head  furnishes  opium  once  only, 
and  that  to  an  extent  of  but  a  few  g^rains,"  According  to 
Dr.  Landercr,  who  got  his  information  from  some  people  of 
Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor,  one  incision  only  at  once  is  made 
early  in  the  morning  with  the  said  instrument^  and  in  the 
evening  already  the  sap  is  scraped  off  with  a  thin  iron  scraper. 
This  operation  is  continued  till  the  capsules  arc  covered  with 
cuts,  which  may  require  seven  or  eight  days.  According  to 
another,  but  anonymous  authority,  the  bleeding  in  two  days 
only,  as  it  is  said  to  be  the  case  in  India ;  but  as  I  was  told 
in  Alexandria,  (Egypt,)  the  pods  but  once  are  sapped  length- 
wise in  the  twilight  of  evening,  and  only  four  or  five  days 
after  this  operation  the  sap  is  collected.  This  proceeding 
seems  very  probable,  inasmuch  as  the  sap  hardens  quickly 
and  is  not  liable  to  drop  to  the  ground.  Dry  winds  and  dew 
are  contributing  to  a  copious  flow,  and  also  to  the  better 
quality  of  the  sap. 

When  the  pods  give  no  more  sap  they  are  cut  off  and  dried 
for  the  seeds  and  the  oil  they  contain  ;  but  for  sowing,  these 
seeds  are  of  no  value,  because  the  plants  they  produce  are 
weak^  poor  in  sap,  and  of  bad  quality  also ;  therefore  the 
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seeds  for  sowing  must  be  taken  from  unhurt  pods.  To  this 
purpose  large  capsules  of  orange  shape  are  selected,  which 
are  dried  in  the  snade,  then  filed  on  strings  by  the  stems  and 
hung  up  in  a  dry  room,  with  not  too  much  draught,  when 
they  remain  unopened  till  seed  time.  Seeds  of  the  last  year 
are  preferred  to  such  of  the  year  before. 

In  Turkey,  immediately  after  the  pods  are  removed,  also 
the  stems  and  leaves  are  collected  and  well  boiled  in  water 
on  the  spot.  The  decoction  without  being  strained  is  poured 
oflF  into  pans  along  with  the  sap  of  the  pods,  boiled  down  to 
the  consistfency  of  pitch,  formed  into  loaves  of  about  one 
pound  weight  and  wrapped  into  poppy  leaves  to  keep  them 
nrom  sticking  together.  The  decoction  of  the  plant  is  said 
to  contain  as  much  morphine  as  the  sap  of  the  pods ;  still 
the  **  Theriakees,"  (Turkish  opium  eaters,)  who  of  course  must 
be  connoisseurs,  prefer  the  latter,  that  is  to  say,  the  opium 
in  drops.  One  day's  ripening  too  much  will  greatly  diminish 
the  content  of  morphine  in  the  sap  of  the  pods,  and  probably 
also  of  the  whole  plant ;  the  sooner  therefore  the  incisions 
are  made,  and  the  quicker  the  operation  is  ended,  the  better 
the  opium,  i.  e.  the  greater  its  content  in  morpliine  will  be. 

Smyrna  opium,  as  above  stated,  composed  both  of  the  sap 
obtained  by  incisions  and  the  decoction  of  the  plant,  contains 
in  the  mercantile  quality  about  9  j)er  cent,  of  morphine  only, 
while  the  sap  of  the  pods  is  said  to  contain  as  much  as  15 
per  cent.  The  composition  consists  of  about  one-third  of 
sap  and  two-thirds  of  the  decoction ;  also  the  latter  cannot 
contain  over  6  per  cent,  of  morphine,  which  shows  the  fallacy 
of  the  above  statement. 

The  seeds  of  the  injured  pods  are  used  for  oil ;  the  oil- 
cakes are  much  liked  by  the  cattle,  and  the  stems  and  leaves 
may  be  used  as  manure  or  fuel ;  their  ashes  contain  much 
aUbiline  matter. 

A  gentleman  farmer  at  Winslow,  (England,)  in  1821,  made 
an  experiment  with  the  poppy  on  4^  acres  of  land,  which 
gave  the  following  result:  60  pounds  of  dried  opium,  71^ 
gallons  of  oil  and  the  oil-cakes.  Of  the  stems  and  the 
leaves  this  experimenter  made  no  use.  At  about  the  same 
time  a  similar  experiment  was  made  in  Erfurt,  (Germany,) 
the  result  of  which  was  the  average  gain  of  one  gran  (480 
grans  to  the  ounce)  of  opium  from  every  pod.  Calculating 
9  square  inches  land  for  and  two  poppy  heads  (m  every 
plant,  the  result  of  this  latter  experiment  coincides  very  near 
with  the  above.  This  bad  result  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
but  rather  the  funny  idea  of  the  European  schemers  in  their 
wet  and  changeable  climate  to  enter  into  competition  wiWi 
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the  producers  of  opium  in  the  sunny  climes  of  the  east.  Are 
the  grains  mentioned  by  Dr.  Pereira  a  different  indication  of 
weight  as  the  *'  gran"  of  the  Ghrman  experimenter? 

Some  twenty  years  ago  an  attempt  to  produce  opium  has 
also  been  made  by  a  Dr.  Wel)8ter  Lewis  of  Lewisburg,  York 
county,  Pennsylvania,  who  informs  the  public,  through  the 
Medical  Recorder  of  1834,  that  after  many  unsuccessful  ex- 
periments he  has  fallen  on  a  mode  of  cultivation  both  easy 
and  profitable,  and  that  good  poppy  seeds  might  be  had  from 
him.  Notwithstanding  the  discoveries  of  this* gentleman, 
Smyrna  opium  continues  to  be  imported  still,  and  its  value 
rose  these  last  three  years  from  $4^  to  $5^,  according  to  the 
last  New  York  price  current.  This  shows  that  Pennsylvania 
is  not  better  situated,  or  rather  is  as  ill  favored  by  nature,  for 
the  production  of  opium  than  either  England,  Germany,  or 
France.  In  old  Europe  the  poppy  attains  but  three  and  a 
half  to  four  feet  high,  and  the  pods  the  size  of  an  hen's  egg; 
whereas  in  a  more  congenial  climate  the  plant  reaches  ten 
feet,  and  the  pods  the  size  of  a  big  man's  fist;  also  the  sap 
is  more  abundant.  Considering  this,  the  fact  will  not  be 
found  astonishing  that  an  acre  of  poppies  in  the  east  produces 
up  to  130  pounds  of  mercantile  opium  of  9  per  cent,  of  mor- 
phine. 

Unfortunately  the  fact  is  not  so  generally  known  and  con- 
sidered as  it  ought  to  be,  that  China  receives  from  us  in 
exchange  of  its  tea  up  to  two-thirds  in  silver  and  but  one- 
third  in  manufactures,  ginseng,  and  a  trifle  in  Turkish  opium, 
imported  from  Smyrna.  I  say  a  trifle  in  regard  to  the  thirty 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  this  drug  imported  annually  into 
China  from  .the  British  dominions  in  India. 

Five  years  ago  I  first  started  the  idea  to  introduce  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  California,  in  the  Memphis  Eagle, 
and  in  De  Bow's  Eeview  in  New  Orleans,  but  the  excitement 
prevailing  then  about  the  California  diggins  left  my  publica- 
tions unnoticed.  An  article  published  in  the  Bombay  Times 
of  the  20th  of  June,  1853,  which  came  to  my  notice  during 
my  recent  sojourn  in  Egypt,  awakened  anew  the  idea  in  me, 
so  I  tried  several  times  by  correspondence  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  some  friends  in  the  States  to  this  important  matter, 
but,  alas!  to  no  avail.  Cuba  excitement,  cholera,  and  poli- 
tics, kept  them  from  entering  on  my  plan,  to  which  for  the 
rest  certain  informations  were  wanted,  which  only  verbally 
can  be  given. 

The  newspaper  article  in  question  here  is  headed  as  follows: 
'^  Rough  draught  of  a  petition  to  Parliament  from  the  Euro- 
pean community  in  Bombay,  unto  the  Honorable  the  Com- 

ons  of  Groat  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled," 
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and  the  paragraph  four,  concerning  the  opium  monopoly, 
says:  '*  Your  petitioners  would  point  to  the  acknowledged 
fiict  of  the  utter  want  of  public  thoroughfares  of  any  descrip- 
tion, and  the  deficiency  in  the  means  of  communications  and 
transport  betwixt  one  part  of  the  country  and  another.  The 
same  circumstances  that  aflFect  the  progress  of  industry  and 
interest  of  trade  equally  aflFect  the  revenues  of  the  country, 
which  from  1841  to  1850  were  never  once  able  to  meet  the 
public  charges,  and  which  hang  on  such  a  precarious  tenure, 
that  were  the  Chinese  government  to  sanction  the  production 
of  opium  within  the  empire,  or  the  Americans  to  settle  them- 
selves  anywhere  in  the  east  where  the  poppy  might  he  groivn, 
three  millions  of  pounds  sterling  would  be  swept  from  our  reve- 
nues at  otice." 

Happily  it  needs  no  new  settlement  at  all  to  carry  into 
effect  this  wise  suggestion — ^'de  nos  amis  les  ennemis." 
Climate  and  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Diego,  California,  are 
highly  propitious  to  the  production  of  opium,  better,  I  dare 
say,  than  any  part  of  Asia  Minor  ;  and  the  Pueblo  Indians, 
under  proper  direction,  are  as  well  qualified  as  the  Fella- 
heens,  Osmanlees,  and  Hindoos  of  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
to  attend  to  this  new  but,  as  I  have  shown  also,  easy  cultiva- 
tion ;  so  much  more,  as  it  wants  neither  chemical  nor 
mechanical  skill  to  the  production  of  opium,  as  it  is  the  case 
with  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and  the  like.  In  the  vicinity  of 
St.  Diego,  land,  labor,  and  chattle  are  at  normal  prices,  yet 
unaltered  by  gold  excitement  or  immigration.  Any  amount 
of  opiimi  produced  there  would  find  a  ready  and  very  com- 
modious market  in  the  neighboring  State,  St.  Francisco, 
whose  population  contain  a  very  large  number  of  Chinamen, 
and  whose  commercial  relations  with  Japan  and  China,  arc 
improving  daily. 

According  to  good  information  collected  in  Smyrna  and 
Alexandria,  tlie  cost  of  production  of  one  pound  of  opium  in 
Egypt  is  60  cents,  and  in  Anatoly  75  cents,  the  climate  and 
soil  of  this  latter  country  being  less  propitious  as  in  the  Nile 
valley.  In  British  India  opium  is  still  a  monopoly  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  leaseholders  of  certain  districts  are  bound  to  pro- 
duce and  to  deliver  annually  a  given  quantity  of  this  drug  to 
the  East  India  Company,  at  the  fixed  price  of  $150  the  chest 
of  140  pounds.  This  price,  of  course,  leaves  a  small  remuije- 
ration  to  the  producer.  This  traflSc  amounts  to  about  50,000 
chests  a  year,  and  the  prices  obtained  in  the  residencies  vary 
from  500  to  TOO  dollars  the  chest,  according  to  quality  and 
demand.  The  cost  of  superintending  and  collecting  this  im- 
portant revenue  absorbs  near  one  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds. 
5 
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From  the  preceding  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  the 
price  of  one  aoUar  the  pound  of  opium  may  be  considered  the 
nighest  term  of  production  bf  the  drug  in  Cali^omiaj  and/bur 
dollars  the  lowest  price  to  be  expected  for  it  m  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market. 

The  British  are  studying  incessantly  how  to  render  them- 
selves independent  of  our  cotton,  and  how  to  reduce  its  value 
by  an  increased  production  of  this  staple  in  foreign  parts,  and 
especially  so  in  their  Indian  provinces  of  Cutch  and  Guzurat, 
in  Port  Natal  and  elsewhere.  They  are  quite  unapprehen- 
sive of  a  retaliation  on  this  score,  and  which  the  Americans 
so  easily  might  exercise  upon  a  very  tender  part  of  their 
rival's  commercial  vitality  m  the  way  indicated  here.  It  is 
not  three  but  four  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  as 
shown  before,  which  John  Company  would  lose  by  the  loss  of 
the  fruits  of  her  last  and  only  monopoly,  and  God  knows  if 
the  British  could  go  on  misruling  India  as  they  do  without 
these  millions  I  The  cultivation  of  opium  on  the  Pacific 
shores  very  likely  would  create  a  commercial  revolution  in 
the  east,  the  sequel  of  which  can  be  l)ut  of  good  to  the  Uni- 
ted States*  trade  and  industry  and  mischievous  to  the  proud 
rulers  of  the  east. 

China  receives  annually  above  200,000  bales  of  cotton  from 
British  India;  also  all  the  long  sta])le  cotton  ])roduced  in 
Spanish  Manilla  goes  to  ihc  same  market.  Why  should 
American  planters,  settled  in  free  California,  and  assisted  by 
all  the  modern  improvements  in  the  tillage  of  the  soil  and 
the  ginning  of  the  cotton,  not  be  able  to  outstrip,  in  the  cheai) 
productions  of  the  staple,  the  lazy  and  ignorant  Creole  Span- 
iards and  Hindoos,  who,  besides,  are  kept  down  by  taxes  and 
misrule  of  their  despotic  rulers?  Also  the  drying  of  grapes 
and  figs  might  become  very  j)rofitable  industry  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State  of  Caliibrnia,  as  well  in  consideration 
of  the  heavy  protcctionary  duty  on  the  same,  as  also  in  con- 
sideration of  the  great  oxjjouses  and  the  corruption  occasioned 
by  the  long  voyage  their  foreign  fruits  have  to  undergo  from 
the  Mediterranean  round  Cape  Horn  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Now  that  the  usefulness  of  the  camel  on  our  south-western 
frontier  has  been  acknowledged  by  government,  the  ])roposi- 
tion  to  import  in  the  same  time  some  camels  from  Smyrna  or 
Alexandria,  along  with  the  date  palm,  the  fig,  the  olive,  the 
sesam  and  the  poppy  seed,  will,  I  expect,  no  more  be  scoffed 
at,  as  it  was  the  case  when  I/r,st  started  this  idea  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1849,  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser,  and  the  St.  Louis  Western  Review. 
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EDUCATIONAL  SfiFOEM  AT  THE  SODTH. 

The  connexion  between  ignorance  and  crime  is  so  well  un- 
derstood that  it  amounts  to  an  axiom  to  assert^  that  the  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  education  in  a  community  is  highly  favor- 
able to  its  advancement  in  morals.  The  general  importance 
of  education  is  sufficimtly  appreciated  among  us,  and  we  are 
by  no  means  in  want  ot  well-endowed  institutions  of  learning. 
The  question  is,  whether  we  are  using  these  means  judi- 
ciously? An  important  inquiry,  this,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
rising  generation. 

Education,  viewed  in  all  its  aspects,  is  a  vast,  a  momentous 
interest,  to  be  contemplated,  advanced,  fostered.  Especially 
in  its  practical  bearing  upon  the  creative  energies,  the  tn- 
dustrial  progress  of  a  community,  does  it  demand  imperatively 
the  attentive  consideration  of  all  classes  of  citizens,  profes- 
sional, mechanical,  and  all,  without  exception.  Let  the 
people  be  educated,  practically  educated,  and  the  country  is 

safe. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  youth- 
ful miiid  being  trained  under  home  influences,  and  the  impera- 
tive duty  which  devolves  on  those  having  the  guardianship 
of  their  progress,  to  cherish  and  give  preference  to  our  own  in- 
^ituiions  of  learning  and  native  instructors.  The  neglect  of 
this  duty  has,  in  times  past,  been  carried  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent •  and  its  effects  are  often  perceived  in  the  fostering  of 
unnatural  prejudices,  which  are  seldom  uprooted,  even  after 
the  youth  has  grown  up  to  manhood.  Even  where  a  child 
has  been  taught  the  elements  of  his  education  at  one  of  our 
own  primary  schools,  the  very  text  books  put  into  his  hands 
are  calculated  to  impress  him  with  the  idea  that  he  must  go 
abroad  to  * '  finish  his  studies . " 

We  acknowledge,  with  mortification  and  shame,  that, 
blessed  as  we  are  as  a  people,  witli  abundant  resources  for 
improving  our  standard  of  education  and  literature,  we  re- 
main in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  which  have  been  hitherto  put 
forth  to  remove  the  stigma,  far  in  the  back  ground  of  our 
cotemporaries  in  availing  ourselves  of  the  means  at  our  dis- 
posal. In  all  that  pertains  to  the  encouragement  of  home 
industry,  we  have  the  requisite  material,  and  are  beginning 
to  exhibit,  more  and  more,  every  day,  the  proper  spirit.  In 
the  fostering  of  a  home  literature  we  have  made  but  slight 
advance.  Northern  periodicals  and  newspapers  innumerable 
8till  find  their  main  support  among  the  people,  whose  every 
effort  at  improvement  it  is  their  delight  to  decry;  whose  oc- 
casional essaj's  to  excel  not  one  of  them  has  ever  deigned  to 
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encourage ;  whose  institutions  it  is  their  daily  aim  to  bring 
into  odium  and  disrepute.  We  invite  this  by  taking  them 
fireely  to  our  bosoms,  making  them  regular,  acceptable,  and 
anxiously  looked  for  visitors  to  our  family  circles  and  libra- 
ries. And  this,  on  the  plea  that  they  are  furnished  to  us 
cheaper  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  our  own !  Cheaper!  Aye, 
if  the  price  of  our  reputation,  our  property,  and  our  inde- 
pendence, bartered  i'or  the  trash  they  give  us,  can  be  called 
a  cheaper  bargain  than  we  can  make  at  our  own  doors,  we 
yield  the  point.  But  we  get  more  for  the  value  of  our  sub- 
scription money!  More  what?  More  trash,  more  abuse, 
more  reports  of  anti-slavery  conventions,  of  anti-Sabbath, 
anti-matrimony,  and  anti-everything  in  general,  mass  meet- 
ings ;  more  fulsome  prospectuses  of  more  new  literary  specu- 
lations of  the  same  cliaracter,  and  a  few  more  inches  of  print- 
ing paper ! 

It  is  true  that  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  come  into  imme- 
diate competition  with  northern  publishers,  in  the  various 
arts  and  tricks  of  trade,  by  which  they  succeed  in  imposing 
upon  the  guUability  of  their  southern  patrons  and  the  * 'read- 
ing community"  generally.     Through  their  machinations,  it 
is  true,  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  a  monopoly  in  our  own 
market.     It  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  nortliern  publica- 
tions  are,  in  a  large  measure,  indebted  for  their  extensive 
circulation  to  southern  patronage.      Go  into  any  little  vil- 
lage in  our  southern  country,  and  you  will  find,  in  almost 
every  log-house  in  its  vicinity,  one  or  other  of  the  multitude 
of  ladies'  fashion  books,  published  in  the  northern  cities, 
or  a  great  mammoth  sheet  purj>orting  to  be  a  family  journal 
of  useful  reading,  wliich,  from  its  immense  circulation  in 
the  southern  and  western  States,  the  publishers  are  enabled 
to  issue  at  a  very  moderate  rate  of  subscription.     One  of 
these  journals,   not  long  ago,  \mX  Ibrth  a  highly  offensive 
tirade  against  the  south,  for  which  it  has  been  severely  cas- 
tigated by  a  respectable  i>ortion  of  the  press.     And  yet,  this 
family  paper,  with  many  others  of  its  class,  is  reaping  a 
harvest  of  wealth  fi»r  its  proprietors,  while  periodiccals,  de- 
voted mainly  to  the  vindication  of  southern  interests,   like 
the  Southern  Qitarterhj  Remeio,  Sovtheni  Literary  Messenger^ 
De  Bow's  UevieWj  and  many  others  in  various  branches  of 
literature  and  science,  continue  to  be  neglected  by  many  who 
should  be  their  most  prompt  patrons  and  advocates.     Is  this 
state  of  things  to  last?      Or  is  the  progress  of  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  at  the  north  destined  to  work  out  a  slow 
but  permanent  change  in  the  prospects  of  southern  litera- 
ture?   We  hope,  the  latter. 
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We  want  a  few  large  publishing  houses  at  the  south,  from 
which  may  be  sent  forth,  not  only  reviews  and  magazines, 
but  books  in  every  department  of  education.  Our  sclwol 
hocJcSy  especially^  slioidd  be  toritten^  j^^epared  and  published  by 
soutliem  men.  Who  more  capable  of  moulding  the  opinions 
and  instilling  proper  principles  into  the  minds  of  youth  than 
such  as  recognize  the  same  interests  and  feelings  with  their 
fathers  and  brothers — those  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  same  community,  and  understand  best  tlie  many  little 
peculiarities  of  disposition,  of  domestic  education,  &c.,  of 
which  strangers  know  nothing  ?  Yet,  where  do  we  procure 
almost  every  school  book  that  has  ever  been  in  use  since  the 
days  when  our  grand-parents  took  tlieir  first  lessons  in  spell- 
ing? From  the  north.  Whence  do  these  numerous^  offi- 
cious and  sociable  pedlars  of  Peter  Parley's  Pictorial  Histo- 
ries of  the  United  States,  and  the  inexpressible  liorrors  of 
slavery  and  slave  holders,  hail  ?  From  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, or  perchance  a  little  *^  further  down  east."  Who  are 
their  principal  patrons?  Southei^n  parents  and  teachers;  or 
they  would  not  visit  us  so  often,  and  stay  so  long  when  they 
come.  And  who  are  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  precious 
instructions  which  these  abolition  treatises  impart  ?  South- 
em  boys  and  girls — the  children  of  southern  planters  and 
slave  owners,  who  read  the  interesting  tales  of  their  fathers' 
** cruelty  and  oppression''  towards  ^'tho  imfortunate  victim 
of  bondage,"  and  wonder  whether  all  is  true  that  these  ami- 
able "writers  for  little  boys  and  girls"  say  of  them. 

The  **  English  Reader"  is  one  of  our  oldest  collections  of 
school-boy  oratory.  There  are  some  good  selections  in  it. 
The  topics  which  it  embraces  are  generally  chaste,  impressive 
and  patriotic.  Many  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  it  are, 
in  a  general  sense,  such  as  we  wotlld  desire  to  see  impressed 
upon  the  understandings  of  American  youth.  "Lovell's 
United  States  Speaker,"  the  "National  Reader,"  the  "Young 
Ladies'  Reader,"  "Columbian  Orator,"  "Scott's  Lessons," 
the  "Village  Reader,"  and  numerous  others,  have  been  used 
for  years,  and  are  all,  in  some  respects,  valuable  compilations. 
We  apprehend,  however,  there  are  few  parents  or  teachers 
who  are  familiar  with  the  whole  of  their  contents,  or  they 
would  demand  expurged  editions  for  the  use  of  their  children. 
The  sickly  sentimentality  of  the  poet  Cowper,  whose  ear  be- 
came so  "pained,"  and  his  soul  "sick  with  every  day's  report 
of  wrong  and  outrage,"  that  it  made  him  cry  out  in  agony 
for  "a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,"  where  he  might  com- 
mune with  howling  wolves  and  panthers  on  the  blessings  of 
liberty  J  (?)  stamps  its  infectious  poison  upon  many  of  \i\v^ 
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pages  of  these  works.     Hear  his  wailings  on  this  distressing 
theme : 

''Thus  man  devotos  his  brother,  and  dottrojra  ; 
And  worae  than  all,  and  moct  to  be  deplored, 
Af  human  natures 'a  broadest,  foulest  blot. 
Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 
With  stripes,  that  mercy,  with  a  bleeding  heart. 
Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast. 

Then  what  is  man  ?    And  what  man  seeing  this, 
And  having  human  feelings,  docs  not  blush 
And  hang  his  head,  to  tliink  himself  a  man? 
/  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  asleep. 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  tne  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  esmed. 

No ;  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  priz'd  above  all  price ; 
I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave, 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him. 
We  have  no  slaves  at  home,  (?)  then  why  abroad? 
And  they  thcmselv(Mi  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loosed. 
Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England  ;  if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free ; 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall. 
That*s  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
And  jealous  of  the  ble«iing.     Spread  it  then, 
And  lot  it  circulate  through  every  vein 
Of  all  your  empire  :  that  where  Britain's  power 
Is  felt,  mankind  may  feci  her  mercy  too.' 

From  the  American  First  ClasH  Book,  page  185,  we  quote 
another  more  modern  Kentiment,  which  hears  no  less  higher 
authority  than  tlie  name  of  the  great  Massachusetts  states- 
man, Mr.  Wehster : 

**That  ocean  which  seems  to  wave  with  a  gentle  magnifi- 
cence, to  waft  tlic  hardens  of  an  honest  commerce,  and  to 
roll  its  treasures  with  a  conscious  pride;  that  ocean  which 
hardy  industry  rej^ards,  eyen  when  the  winds  have  ruffled  its 
surface,  as  a  fieUl  of  grat(mil  toil ;  what  is  it  to  the  victim  of 
this  oppression  when  he  is  hrought  to  its  shores,  and  looks 
forth  upon  it  for  the  first  time,  from  beneath  chains,  and 
bleeding  with  stripes  ?  What  is  it  to  him  hut  a  wide-spread 
prospect,  of  siifferinrf,  avgvish  and  death?  Nor  do  the  skies 
smile  longer ;  nor  is  the  air  fragrant  to  him.  The  sun  is 
cast  down  from  heaven.  An  inhuman  and  cursed  traffic  has 
cut  him  off  in  his  manhood,  or  in  his  youth,  from  every  en- 

{'oyment  belonging  to  his  being,  and  every  blessing  which 
lis  Creator  intended  for  him." 

In  Mr.  Habersham's  periodical,  ^' The  Self-Instructor,"  is 

an  engraving,  which  illustrating  forcibly,  as  it  does,  the 

contrasts  of  slavery  in  this  country  and  Europe,  is  by  no 

means  the  least  interesting  feature  of  t\\at  -pw^Wc^A-Vow,    W. 

represents  an  interview  between  a  negro  vfomaii,  a^^»\v^^,''  ^'^ 
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and  a  newly  landed  Irish  emigrant,  suffering  under  want  and 
disease.     The  following  conversation  ensues : 

Dinah,  ^^Poor  white  'oman!  vou  sick?" 
Emigrant,  *' Poor  and  sick  both/' 
Dinah,  ^' You  run  'way  from  you  mossa?" 
Emigrant,  ^' I  liaven't  any  master.     I'm  free." 
Dinah,  "Free I     What  use  ob  be  free  uf  you  can't  get 
nnffin  to  eat.    I  sorry  for  you,  for  true.    I  aint  got  no  money, 
but  I  got  plenty  o'  tater — here  one." 

Here  is  a  commentary  upon  abolition  folly.     The  ''poor 
black  slave,"  not  with  pocket  full  of  money,  it  is  true,  but 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of  comfortable,  clothing  and  good 
wholesome  daily  food,  holding  out  her  hand  in  charity  to  save 
from  starvation  a  poor  white,  free,  and  independent  citizen, 
with  no  "mossa"  to  take  care  of  her,  and  "nuffin  to  eat." 
The  one,  a  slave  to  appetite,  to  pleasure,  working,  like  her 
betters,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and,  unlike  many  of  them, 
who  sometimes  work /rom  daylight  to  daylight ^  fulfilling  a 
simple  allotted  task,  and  then^  free  from  cares  of  business, 
and  the  harassing  anxieties  of  getting  money  and  raising 
money,  with  no  ^'family  expenses"  account  to  post  up,  and 
no  six  months'  "small  bills"  to  settle,  no  notes  in  bank  to 
try  to  get  renewed,  no  city  and  State  taxes  to  pay,  and  no 
militia  or  jury  duty  to  perform  on  pain  of  the  "penalty  of 
the  law,"  retiring  to  a  warm  bed  almost  inside  of  the  bars  of 
the  parlor  grate,  to  snore  away  until  next  morning  to  un- 
wakeable  oblivion,  with  no  danger  ahead  save  the  risk  of 
going  into  a  dropsy  from  oversleep  and  gormandizing.     The 
other,  heavily  laden  with  all  the  inestimable  and  inalienable 
rights  and  titles  which  freedom  confers  upon  her  votaries, 
burdened  with  most  of  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  we 
have  enumerated,  without  any  earthly  means  of  sustaining 
them,  sick,  hungry,  half  naked  and  desolate,  holding  out  the 
supplicating  hand  to  grasp  a  cold  "tater,"  the  free  will  offer- 
ing, from  her  culinary  resources,  of  a  "poor  nigger  in  op- 
pression and  bondage,  placed  under  a  taskmaster/'  and  only 
a  few  moments  ago  fast  asleep  over  her  hoe,  while  the  "task- 
master" was  amusing  himself  in  shooting  crows  out  of  the 
corn-field,  or  dining  with  his  neighbors  at  the  club.     Truly 
there  are  two  kinds  of  slavery  in  the  world,  between  which 
some  future  lexicographer  will  do  the  world  an  essential  ser- 
vice in  unsynonymizing,  (if  we  may  bo  allowed  to  coin  a  word 
in  the  absence  of  one  to  sut,)  viz :  that  -^hicli  belongs  to  the 
well-fed  slave  of  appetite^  who  has  nothing  to  do  between 
working  hours  but  to  eat  and  sleep,  and  that  which  is  the  sad 
lot  of  the  hungry,  sick^  and  destitute  sons  and  daugYvteift  o 
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"freedom,"  who  have  no  use  for  appetites,  and  are  glail  to 
accept  of  a  miserable  cold  potato  from  a  poor  uegro  to  save 
them  from  starvation. 

A  northern  paper  informs  ns  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Anti-slavery  Society  at  Philadelphia,  a  minister 
from  New  Bedford  said,  that  when  proclamation  was  matle  to 
pray  for  tliose  who  were  dying  from  cholera  in  the  south,  he 
prayed  that  Jay,  but  his  prayer  was,  "Good  God,  Thou  hast 
commencetl  Thy  good  work ;  30  i>n  and  exterminata  the,  slave 
oiener!" 

If  this  self-righteous  scribe,  who  feels  so  proud  that'be  Is 
"not  as  other  men  are,"  had  just  opened  his  Bible,  before 
making  that  very  Itind  and  Christian  prayer,  and  turned  to 
the  23d  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  he  might  have  come  across  a 
verse  very  smailar  to  this :  "  Wo  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Phar- 
isees, hypocrites!  for  ye  devour  widow's  houses,  mid,  far  a- 
pretence,  make  long  prayers;  therefore,  ye  shall  receive  the 
greater  damnation."  And  again:  "Wo  unto  you.  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and  anise 
and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the  weightier  matters  oj  the  law, 
judgment,  mercy,  and  faith."  *  *  *  "Ye  are  like  unto 
whiteil  seimlchres,  which  appear  beauii/ul  outward,  but  are 
wit/tm  full  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  all  uncleanaess."  "Ye 
serpeTile,  ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  shall   ye  escape   the" 

,     But  we  will   spare   tiie  feelings  of  the  tender  Iicarted 

parsou,  who,  by  this  time,  must  recognize  himself  as  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  portrait  we  have  given  of  the  blind  Pharisee, 
who,  with  pious  horror,  strains  at  the  bare  idea  of  owning  a 
slave,  an<l  at  the  same  breatli  swallows  the  oumer  whole  at 
on«  gulp. 

Peter  Parley's  "Pictorial  Eistery  of  the  United  States" 
devotes  an  instructive  chapter  to  the  history  of  slavery  in  the 
country,  and  the  very  benevolent  and  painfully  philanthropic 
efforts  of  those  who  first  introduced  it  to  prevent  its  further 
extension  southward  after  they  had  pocketed  tlie  profits  of 
their  own  enteriirising  exertions. — See  page  220. 

"The  liistory  of  slavery  in  these  States  is  at  once  curious 
and  instructive.  The  royal  ordinances  of  Spain,  according 
to  Bancroft,  authorized  negro  slavery  in  America  as  early  as 
1501.  In  1503,  there  were  such  numbers  of  Africans  in  the 
island  of  Hispaniola,  that  Ovando,  the  Spaninh  governor, 
entreated  the  king  that  their  importation  might  be  no  longer 
permitted. 

"The  lirst  slaves  brought  to  the  United  States  were 
landed  from  a  Dutch  veesel  at  Jamestown,  about  the  year 
1619.     They  were  twenty  in   number.      In    1645,   a   ship 
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belonging  to  John  Keyeer  and  James  Smith,  sailed  for 
Guinea,  to  trade  for  negroes;  but  a  cry  was  raised  against 
them  that  they  were  malefactors  .and  murderers. 

"It  is  true  that  the  articles  of  the  early  New  England 
confederacy  class  persons  among  the  spoils  of  war.  The 
remnant  of  the  Pequod  Indians  in  Connecticut,  the  captive 
Indians  made  by  Waldron  in  New  Hampshire,  a  remnant  of 
the  tribe  of  Annawon,  and  even  the  orphan  children  of  King 
Philip,  were  all  enslaved.  In  Virginia  and  Carolina,  for 
one  hundred  years,  the  Indian  tribes  were  not  secure  against 
the  kidnapper. 

"But,  nowever  ready  the  public  mind  was  to  connive  at 
the  slavery  of  the  Indian  tribes,  the  importation  of  African 
slaves  to  Massachusetts  was  early  regarded  as  an  offence 
against  God  and  man,  and  the  slave  trade  was  at  length 
forbidden  under  the  penalty  of  death.  In  1645,  a  negro, 
who  had  been  enslaved  near  Portsmouth,  was  demanded,  by 
the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  that  he  might  be  sent 
back  to  Africa. 

"For  many  years,  the  Dutch  were  the  principal  means  of 
bringing  slaves  to  Virginia;  but  at  length  others  became 
involved  in  the  traffic,  and  they  were  introduced,  in  spite  of 
the  laws,  into  all  the  colonies.  The  assembly  of  Maryland 
even  passed  an  act,  in  1671,  for  ^encouraging  the  importa- 
tion of  negroes  and  slaves.' 

"In  1701,  the  ^Guinea  Company,'  for  transporting  slaves 
into  the  Spanish  settlements  of  America,  was  established. 
But  the  same  year,  the  representatives  of  Boston  were 
instructed  to  promote  the  custom  of  bringing  white  servants 
into  the  colony,  in  order  to  put  a  period  to  negro  slavery. 
In  1703,  in  addition  to  former  laws,  Massachusetts  imposed 
a  heavy  duty  on  every  negro  imported. 

"Attempts  were  also  made  in  Virginia,  as  early  as  1699, 
to  check  the  slave  trade,  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  duties. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  1778,  that  Virginia  abolished  the 
traffic  in  slaves  by  positive  enactment.  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  Massachusetts,  and  the  other  States,  followed  the 
example  soon  afterwards. 

"But,  though  the  traffic  was  prohibited,  the  slaves 
increased  rapidly,  not  only  by  a  natural  progress,  but  in 
various  other  ways.  In  1723,  the  slaves  in  South  Carolina, 
consisting  chiefly  of  negroes,  amounted  to  eighteen  thousand, 
the  whites  being  only  fourteen  thousand.  In  1784,  the 
whole  number  in  the  Union  was  six  hundred  thousand ;  and, 
though    the    third   Congress    prohibited    the    slave    trade 
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altogether,  they  have  continued  to  increase,  till  the  whole 
number  is  but  little  short  of  three  millions. 

"In  1740,  the  legislature. of  South  Carolina  passed  an  act, 
'  that  whosoever  nhall  teach  or  cause  any  slave  or  slaves  to 
write,  or  Rhall  use  or  employ  any  slave  as  a  scribe,  in  any 
manner  of  writins  whatsoever,  shall,  for  every  snch  offence, 
Ibrt'ett  the  sum  of  one  htindred  pounds  sterling,'  in  'current 
money."  Laws  of  a  similar  kind  were  subsequently  passed 
in  other  colonies. 

'•In  less  than  nine  months,  ending  July  21,  1773,  no  lesa 
than  sis  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  African 
slaves  were  imported  into  South  Carolina,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  directly  from  Al'rim.  But  there  was  a  current  setting 
the  other  way  shortly  afterwards.  When  the  British 
evacuated  Charleston,  in  1782,  eight  hundred  slaves  were 
shipped  to  the  West  Indies,  and  it  is  computed  that  the 
Btate  lost,  during  the  whole  war,  in  this  and  other  ways, 
about  twenty-five  thousand. 

"Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  attempts  have 
been  madoj  both  by  legislation  and  benevolent  effort,  fo  open 
a  door  to  the  general  manumission  of  slaves  in  the  United 
Stales,  hy  establishing  colonies  in  distant  parts,  especially  on 
the  western  shore  of  Africa,  Others,  however,  have  opposed 
such  efforts,  and  lahored  with  much  zeal  in  behalf  of  immediate 
and  universal  emancipation." 

In  "  Mandeville's  Course  of  Reading,"  on  page  225,  will 
be  found  a  lengthy  essay,  entitled  "The  Existencl!  of  Slavery 
inconsistent  with  our  principles  and  institutions,"  in  whicli 
all  the  arts  of  the  most  captivating  and  insinuating  pseudo- 
logic  are  brought  into  requisition  to  prove  to  the  creduloun 
that  an  institution  recognized  and  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution is  inconsistent  with  our  "free  institutions;"  that  ia 
to  say,  with  the  abolition,  infidel,  sabbath -breaking,  and 
woman's  right's  conventions  of  the  north,  whence  all  ont-  . 
rageoHs  attacks  upon  the  rights  and  institutions  of  the  south 
invariably  emanate. 

On  pages  40,  (j5,  and  168  of  the  "National  Orator," 
"The  Atrocity  of  Slavery,"  "The  Evils  of  Slavery,"  and 
"The  Horrors  of  the  Slave  Trade,"  furnish  inexhaustible 
topics  for  our  youthful  school-orators,  whom  we  have  often 
heard  recite  them  in  our  schoolboy  days  with  bursts  of 
righteous  indignation  and  raving  eloquence  scarcely  sur- 
passed by  the  great  Wilberforce,  Pitt,  and  Sergeant,  the 
original  authors  of  these  "  fiery  denunciations  upon  the 
Jteada  of  us  unfortunate  slarekolders," 
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Most  of  the  geographies  used  in  our  schools  are  chiefly  dedi- 
cated to  the  benevolent  object  of  glorifying  whatever  is  pro- 
duced in  the  northern  States,  and  especially  in  New  England, 
at  the  expense  of  the  younger  sisterhood.  Any  one,  by  ex- 
amining "  Mitchell's  Geography,"  which,  for  years  past,  has 
snperseded  almost  every  other  treatise  on  this  subject,  and 
comparing  it  carefully  with  others,  may  satisiy  himself  on 
this  point.  This  invidious  distinction  is  especially  worthy 
of  notice  in  the  descriptions  of  literary  institutions,  colleges, 
universities  and  public  libraries  tliroughout  the  Union.  In 
chronicling  the  resources  of  the  southern  States,  reference  to 
their  provision  for  popular  education  is  either  studiously 
omitted,  or  else  bestowed  in  so  superficial  a  manner,  without 
comment  of  any  kind,  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  the 
few  which  are  considered  worthy  of  being  named  in  passing, 
have  never  attained  the  smallest  celebrity.  The  New  Eng- 
land universities,  on  the  contrary,  receive  the  credit  (which, 
far  be  it  from  our  inclination  or  intention  to  withhold  from 
them,)  of  having  contributed  to  the  Union  many  of  its  most 
distinguished  men.  We  would  not  detract  from  the  classic 
shades  of  old  Harvard  or  Yale  any  portion  of  that  well- 
earned  and  richly  merited  reputation  which  is  not  only  a 
monument  of  glory  to  New  England,  but  to  our  whole  coun- 
try ;  but  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  allowed  to  claim  for 
the  south  the  distinction  of  having  given  birth  to  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  great  minds  which  have  reflected  so 
much  honor  upon  the  Alma  Mater  of  their  adoption.  Like 
every  thing  else  at  the  north,  these  institutions  have  derived 
much  of  their  support  and  fame  from  the  contributions  of  our 
own  citizens,  who,  for  the  false  eclat  wliich  it  brings  with  it, 
even  up  to  this  time,  continue  to  send  their  children  to  them, 
to  the  neglect  and  disparagement  of  similar  institutions  at 
home. 

We  would  not  weary  the  reader  with  elaborate  statistics  to 
prove  the  fact,  which  no  one  who  has  read  a  single  published 
catalogue  of  a  northern  college  will  undertake  to  deny.  A 
few  illustrations  which  happen  to  be  within  our  reach  at  this 
moment  will  be  sufficient  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  who 
have  never  looked  into  the  calculation. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  Norfolk  papers,  directing  the  public 
attention  to  the  Richmond  medical  college,  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

"  The  statistics  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  show  that 
not  less  than  100  Virginia  students  have  been  numbctciSL 
among  its  matricuk^^^  every  year  since  1810.     Adding  tVie 
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number  attending  other  northern  schools  and  wo  may  safely 
eBtimate  the  average  number  of  Virginians  at  northern 
medical  collegea  to  be  150.  Their  average  expenses  may  be 
moderately  estimated  at  $500  each — making  an  ai;tual  expen- 
diture of  ?75,000,  or  of  $3,150,000  for  the  whole  period,  not 
estimating  the  interest.  Adding  to  the  annual  expenditure 
simple  interest  at  the  rate  of  G  per  cent, ,  and  the  amount  will 
be  tound  to  be  $7,213,500.  Compounding  the  interest  and 
we  have  the  startling  amount  of  $13,988,124  sent  out  of  our 
State  to  the  north  for  medical  education  altme. 

"Just  so  it  has  been,  and  just  so  it  will  bo,  not  only  in  rela- 
tion to  medical  education,  but  to  everything  else,  till  the 
people  of  this  and  the  other  southern  States  shall  learn  that 
they  are  gaining  nothing,  but  losing  much,  by  not  patron- 
ising their  own  institutions.  We  give  onr  support  to  north- 
ern schools,  and  northern  papers,  and  northern  merchanta, 
and  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  because  they  are  a  littla 
more  celebrated,  or  because  they  are  less  modest  than  we,  ia 
trumpeting  their  own  praise;  and  by  so  doing,  we  materially 
cripple  the  efforts  of  Jiome  genius,  and  talent,  and  enterprize.. 
We  believe  that  as  thorough  a  medical  education  can  be  re- 
ceived in  Richmond  as  in  any  northern  school,  and  much 
more  practical  in  relation  to  the  prevalent  diseases  of  the 
south." 

A  catalogue  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  dated 
in  1845-6,  contains  the  names  of  432  students  in  the  varioui 
departments,  0/  these,  265  were  from  the  ao'iihem  States — 
Virginia  contributing  80,  North  Carolina  55,  South  Carolinit 
19,  Georgia  14,  Alabama  23,  Mississippi  15,  and  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Maryland,  and  Louisiana,  the  remainder.  The 
first  named  t^tate  alone  paid  as  her  proportion  nearly  one- 
Jifth;  the  second,  exactly  (me-eiijhth;  and  the  whole  south, 
within  a  fraction  of  two-thirds. 

As  an  offset  io  this,  we  find  in  a  catalogue  of  one  of  the 
literary  societies  attached  to  the  South  Carolina  College,  oota» 
menciug  from  the  foundation  of  the  society  in  1806  up  to  1843,^ 
a  list  of  members,  numbering  some  thousands,  in  vAtoA  iM 
have  searched  in  txiiw  for  the  name  of  a  single  studerU  frotn  a 
noriliei-n  Siafc,  during  a  period  of  thirty-six  years! 

The  invidious  and  widely  marked  distinction  thus  ci'eated 
has  been  recognized  and  endorsed  by  our  people  to  such  as 
extent  that  the  northern  colleges  and  schools  have  acquired 
all  their  celebrity  at  the  expense  of  our  own ;  and  a  youth's 
education  is  not  considered  a,  "liberal"  one,  unless  he  can 
produce  a  diploma  from  one  of  the  fashionable  seats  of  classi- 
cal learning  in  New  England. 
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We  have  already  alluded  to  the  importance  of  cultivating 
and  fostering  a  genuine  home  literature,  and  especially  of 
encouraging  the  publication  of  southern  school  books.  We 
do  not  mean  books  prepared  and  printed  at  the  north  and 
flent  here  with  southern  imprints  on  the  title-page.  We  are 
for  no  sucli  hybrid  combinations.  Let  our  school  books  be 
written,  prepared  and  published,  as  we  have  said  before,  by 
aoutheim  men!  The  whole  work  of  editing  and  issuing  from 
the  press  can  be  executed  as  well  in  Charleston  or  New 
Orleans  as  in  New  York  or  Boston,  and  would,  if  sent  forth 
with  the  fictitious  imprint  of  a  publishing  house  in  either  of 
these  latter  cities,  find  its  way  to  public  favor.  There  can  be 
no  better  evidence  than  this  well-attested  fact,  that  prejudice 
enters  largely  into  the  prevailing  impression  that  we  have  no 
fiacilities  at  the  south  for  supplying  ourselves  with  what  we 
need  in  this  department  of  labor  and  enterprise. 

We  can  confidently  say  to  our  fidends  of  the  south  and 
west,  who  have  anything  to  do  with  making  books  or  issuing 
circulars,  that  they  need  no  longer  go  north  for  cheaper  or 
better  work  than  they  imagine  can  be  procured  below  Mason 
&  Dixon's  line.  Our  printers  are  able  and  willing  to  work 
with  fidelity  and  dispatch,  at  barely  remunerating  prices, 
and  it  is  only  the  greater  demand  for  labor  and  wider  circu- 
lation of  books  and  newspapers  at  the  north,  among  a  more 
decidedly  reading  people  than  we  can  boast,  which  places  us 
in  the  background  of  our  brethren  there  in  the  matter  of 
cheap  literature.  The  better  sort  of  journeymen  in  our 
southern  cities  would  be  ashamed  to  put  their  imprint  upon 
such  abominable  specimens  of  book-work  as  the  shelves  of 
our  book-stores  are  deluged  with,  in  closely  printed,  clumsily 
registered,  and  trashy  pamphlet  novels  of  the  day. 

^^  Charity  begins  at  home,''  is  our  motto.  It  is  an  old  pro- 
verb— as  old,  probably,  as  that  which  teaches  the  reverse — 
viz;  that  "a  prophet  has  no  honor  in  his  own  country.'*  We 
post  it  up  conspicuously,  that  it  may  be  seen  and  remembered, 
and  acted  upon.  Let  charity,  then,  begin  in  the  right  place — 
at  heme;  give  the  preference,  ccetens  paribus,  (and  even  with- 
out this  reservation,  if  necessary,)  to  your  own  folio w-citizens 
and  neighbors.  Let  us  all  learn  to  be  independent — to  live 
within  ourselves — enjoy  such  comforts  and  luxuries  as  we  can 
produce  at  home,  and  those  which  we  cannot,  go  without  alto- 
gether. Try  the  experiment.  It  will  cost  a  little  self-denial, 
and  perhaps  a  little  more  money,  at  first,  but  in  the  end  we 
will  be  gainers  by  the  speculation. 
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TliE  turn  UF  THE  WEST  WITH  TIIE  SEABUAKS. 

Competitors  for  (he  Carrying  Trade  of  the  West. — There 
are  several  lines  of  transportation,  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
competing  for  the  trade  and  travel  of  that  region : 

First  in  importance,  is  the  Erie  canal,  364  miles  in  length, 
and  before  the  enlargement,  having  a  carrying  capacity  of 
1,600,000  tons,  coat  17,143,789. 

Second.  The  Pennsylvania  canal,  395  miles  in  length, 
with  a  capacity,  it  is  ijclieved,  of  not  over  1,000,000  tons, 
costing,  with  its  railroad  connexions,  |I14,361,3'20. 

This  capacity  applies  solely  to  the  canal,  that  of  the  rail- 
road connexion  not  being  over  a  sixth  part  of  the  canal. 

Third.  The  James  River  and  Kanawha  canal,  when  com- 
pleted, with  a  capacity  of  2,929,680  tons,  costing  by  estimate, 
|l5, 000,000,  and  being  483  miles  long. 

There  is  a  fourth  canal,  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  the 
Pennsylvania  canal,  but  as  it  does  not  in  any  way  compete 
for  the  trade  of  the  Ohio  valley,  it  will  not  be  noticed  further, 
except  in  its  connexion  with  the  lake  and  Erie  canal. 

The  railroad  competitors,  arc — 

Fourthly.  The  New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  4V2  miles 
long,  connecting  New  York  city  with  Lake  Erie  at  Dunkirk, 
and  there  connecting  with  the  Lake  Shore  railroad,  via  Erie 
to  Cleveland,  cost  up  to  1853,  $31,222,834,  with  a  present 
capacity  not  exceeding  750,000  tons. 

Fifthly.  The  New  York  Central  railroad  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo,  340  miles,  coating  np  to  1853,  $30,563,483,  with  a 
capacity  not  greater  than  the  Erie,  of  750,000  tons 

SiiC'lldy,  The  Pennsylvania  railroad,  256  miles  long,  con- 
necting Philadelphia  with  Pittsburg,  and  costing  $17- 
158,495, 

Sevenfldy.  The  Herapfield  road,  connecting  at  Greensbiirgh 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  terminating  at  Wheeling, 
7_6i  miles  iii  length,  and  costing  about  $4,0000,000  for  a 
single  track. 

Eighthly.  .  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  from  the  city 
of  Baltimore  Ui  Wheeling,  a  distance  of  379  miles,  and  a 
capacity,  it  is  believed,  not  exceeding  500,000  tons,  coat  $34- 
992,733. 

This  road  also  connects  with  the  Ohio  river  by  means  of 
the  Northwestern  Virginia  road  at  Parkorsburgh.  The 
whole  distance  from  Parkersburgh  to  Baltimore  is  394  miles. 
This  branch  of  the  road,  as  proposed  to  be  equipped,  wUl  • 
have  a  capacity  of  100,000  tons. 
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The  Covington  ond  Ohio  road,  estimated  cost  $10,000,000, 
estimated  equipment,  $1,400,000,  with  a  capacity  at  this  cost 
of  equipment,  not  exceeding,  it  is  supposed,  200,000  tons, 
distance  from  CJovington  to  Sandy,  the  western  terminus, 
224  miles. 

Ninthly,  and  lastly.     The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

In  estimating  the  tonnage  of  the  railroads,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, the  amounts  given  constitute  the  aggregate  ton- 
nage, all  going  over  the  road  east  and  west ;  so  that  one  half 
of  the  amounts  given  would  be  the  sum  due  to  the  western 
trade. 

The  Cost  of  Transportation  over  the  several  Routes. — We 
have  the  fruits  of  twenty  years  experience,  both  in  canal 
and  railroad  transportation,  to  guide  us  in  forming  an  opinion 
of  the  cost  of  carrying  freight  on  the  two  modes.  Beyond 
doubt  nature  has  furnished  the  cheapest  yet  foun:l — the  ocean. 
Nothing  can  compete  with  it ;  its  immeasurable  capacity  being 
(»qual  to  all  burdens;  the  winds,  the  cheapest  of  all  motive 
power !  Next  to  the  ocean  are  rivers ;  the  cost  depending 
on  the  length  of  the  voyage  and  capacity  of  the  vessel. 
From  rivers  we  come  to  canals,  of  large  and  small  capacity, 
influenced  likewise  by  lifts  and  lockage ;  thence  to  railroads, 
and  finally  to  the  ordinary  mud  or  McAdamized  road. 

The  estimttes  of  cost  of  transportation,  which  have  been, 
after  careful  comparison,  adopted,  are  found  already  made 
by  one  eminently  qualified  to  make  them;  a  gentleman 
of  fine  ability,  and  whose  intimate  connexion  with  the 
New  York  and  Erie  canal,  as  well  as  with  the  New  York 
and  Erie  railroad,  will,  if  such  proof  were  wanting,  free 
them  from  the  suspicion  of  being  made  by  ''a  railroad 
man,"  or  *'a  canal"  or  ^^a  water  line  man."  We  refer  to 
W.  J.  McAlpine,  esq.,  late  state  engineer  and  surveyor  of 
the  New  York  canals,  and  likewise  a  leading  director  in  the 
New  York  and  Erie  railroad;  a  gentleman  whose  recent  re- 
ports on  the  canals  of  New  York,  made  to  the  legislature  of 
that  State,  and  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  made 
to  the  stockholders,  has  thrown  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the 
subject  of  the  relative  merits  of  canals  and  railroads,  tending 
to  remove  prejudice,  dispel  illusions,  and  determining  with 
great  clearness  and  ability,  the  true  relation  of  these  systems 
to  each  other. 

Table  of  cost  of  transportation  per  ton  per  mile,  as  laid 
down  by  W.  J.  McAlpine,  esq..  State  engineer  and  surveyor 
of  the  New  York  canals,  January,  1854  : 


1.0  mill. 

2-4  millg 

2.0 

3.4 

2.5 

3.0 

5  to  10 

4.0 

5.6 

5.0 

6.8 

6.10 

ved 
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Ocean — ^long  voyage  -  -  , 

"        short    ''      - 
Lakes — long  .  -  -  . 

''        short  -  ; 

Rivers — Hudson,  and  of  similar  character   - 

"         St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi 
Tributaries  of    *'  "  - 

Canals — Erie  enlargement    -  -  - 

'^         other  large,  but  shorter 

"  ordinary  size  -  .  . 

**         with  great  lockage 
Railroads — transporting  coal 

''  not  for  coal,  with  favorable  grades 

and  curves      -  -  -  12.5 

* '  steep  grades       -  -  -      15  to  25 

These  rates  of  cost,  adds  Mr.  McAlpine,  have  been  arri 
at  with  great  care ;  yet,  if  other  persons  should  entertain 
different  opinions  in  regard  thereto,  or  if  errors  should  be 
found  in  their  application  to  the  different  routes,  the  result 
herein  stated  cannot  be  so  materially  changed  as  to  affect  the 
general  conclusion. 

In  arriving  at  these  general  results,  it  was  not  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  regard  those  fluctuations  of  trade  and  commerce 
tending  to  increase  or  diminish  the  cost  of  tra^port,  which 
are  only  of  a  temporary  character. 

These  estimates  of  cost  have  not  only  the  authority  of  Mr. 
McAlpine's  name  for  their  correctness,  but  also  of  Mr.  Fisk, 
the  present  able  chief  engineer  of  the  Covington  and  Ohio 
railroad ;  also  of  Messrs.  begar  and  Morriss — vide  the  pub- 
lished proceedings  of  the  White  Sulphur  railroad  convention. 

With  a  view  of  saving  time  and  space,  we  will  here  antici- 
pate the  application  of  these  rates  of  cost  to  the  Erie  canal 
and  New  York  and  Erie  railroad. 

The  distance  from  New  York  city  to  Albany,  151  miles,  by 
Hudson  river,  thence  by  canal  to  Buffalo.  By  Erie  canal  is 
363  miles.  The  cost  per  ton  of  freight  by  this  route,  at  the 
above  rates,  will  be,  at  4  mills    -  -  -  $2  52 

The  distance  from  Dunkirk  to  New  York  city,  by  way 

of  Erie  railroad,  is  480  miles  -  -  -  8  43 


Difference  in  favor  of  canal         -  -  -  5  91 

To  the  cost  of  the  movement,  in  each  of  these  cases,  has 
been  added  a  price  per  ton  which  would,  on  a  movement  of 
two  millions  tons  per  annum,  pay  the  annual  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  interest,  at  7  per  cent.,  on  the  cost  of  the  artifi- 
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cial  wcrkfliHhrough  wliicli  the  several  routes  pass  ;  the  move- 
ment on  the  canal  being  taken  at  four  millions,  although  its 
full  capacity  will  bo  equal  to  seven  millions  tons.  Should  the 
trade  approacli  the  latter  amount,  a  corresponding  deduction 
would  have  to  be  made  in  the  cost  of  transport.  In  addition, 
however,  to  the  cost  of  transport,  there  has  to  be  added  the 
charges  of  the  forwarders,  which  increases  the  total  expense 
in  the  same  proportion. 

The  following  table  shows  the  charges  on  the  principal 
water  and  railroad  lines,  according  to  the  last  published  rates  : 

Tkt  charges  for  transportation  between  the  seaboard  and  the  tees),  by  the  various  ex- 
isting railroads  and  tcater  lines. 


Per  tok  (of  2,000  lbs.)  per  mile. 

JFVom  .V«r  York. 

cts.  mis. 


Hndson  River 

Erie  Canal • 1 

Western  lakes,  short  voyage, 

"          "        long        "  1 

New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  3 

Hudson  River  railroad 3 

View  York  Central  railroad ...  3 
Western  road  from  Buffalo  to 

Chicago,  average 2 

From  Boston  to  Western  Lakes. 

New  England  road  from  Bos- 
ton to  Rouse 'aPoint 2 

Northern  road, blouse's  Point 
to  Offdenaburgh 2 

Lake  Ontario  and  Wetland  ca- 
nal  

Western  road,  Boston  to  Al- 
bany     2 


7 
1 
5 

4 
1 
4 


7 
3 


From  Q,uebee. 
St.  Lawrence  river  and  canal, 

From  Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania  canal  to  Pitts- 
burgh     2 

Pennsylvania  railroad  to  do. 
(estimated) 3 

Ohio  river 

From  Baltimore. 
fiailtimore  and  Ohio  railroad,    3 

From  A'ctc  Orleans. 

Mississippi  river,  (lower) 

"  **     (upper) 

Ohio  canals 1 

Wabash  and  Erie  canal 1 

Illinois  river 1 

<*      canal 1 


cts.  mis. 
6 


5 

8 


6 
9 

9 
2 
2 


In  the  examination  into  cost  of  transport  hereafter  to  be 
made^  only  the  cost  of  transport  will  be  considered;  having 
obtained  that,  each  one  can  apply  the  rates  of  charges  on  the 
different  routes  for  himself. 

As  to  the  charges  that  would  be  likely  to  prevail  on  the 
Virginia  route,  either  by  canal  or  railroad,  without  attempt- 
ing an  estimate  of  what  they  would  be,  it  may  suffice  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  relative  difference  between  the  two  routes 
would  approximate  closely  to  corresponding  differences  on 
other  routes  similarly  situated,  and  each  one  can  in  his  own 
mind  fix  the  difference. 

To  return  to  the  above  comparison  of  cost  between  the 
railroad  and  canal. 

This  statement  of  cost,  as  between  the  railroad  and  canal, 
demonstrates  a  truth  not  yet  generally  acknowledged  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  nay,  lately  denied  in  a  lengthy  and  elaborate  printed 
argument  in  favor  of  the  Covington  and  Ohio  railroad,  viz  *. 
6 
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that  for  the  transportation  of  heavy  freights,  consisting 
chiefly  of  agricultural  products,  railroads  cannot  by  possi- 
bility compete  with  canals,  without  ultimate,  nay,  speedy 
ruin  to  themselves. 

The  purpose  of  your  committee,  in  what  follows,  is  to 
demonstrate,  not  only  the  superiority  of  James  river  and 
Kanawha  canal,  over  the  Covington  and  Ohio  railroad,  but 
over  all  competing  routes,  of  whatever  kind,  for  carrying  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  west  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
more  quickly,  safely  and  cheaply,  than  any  existing  route. 

In  the  following  comparative  tables,  we  have  found  much 
of  the  labor  already  performed  by  Mr.  McAlpine,  in  the 
report  referred  to,  and  to  whom,  once  for  all,  we  may  here 
say,  we  feel  greatly  indebted  for  the  valuable  aid  derived 
from  his  able  reports  on  this  subject. 

We  have  modified  some  portions  of  the  tables,  selected 
points  that  were  more  immediately  on  the  issue  before  us, 
and  arranged  the  whole  to  suit  the  object  we  have  in  view, 
somewhat  difierently  from  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Alpine, but  in  no  way  to  affect  their  correctness  or  results. 

Comparison  of  the  Cost  of  Transporting  Freight  from  the  foUotoing  points  on  the 

principal  competing  routes. 

From  city  of  New  York  to  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio  river,  via  Erie  and  Ohio 
canals :  i 

From  New  York  to  West  Trov,  by  Hudson  river,  tanee.  tonf  pUue  to  co9t. 

adding  10  cents  per  ton  for  loading  and  charges  place. 

atNewYork 151  SJ  $0  48  fO  48 

West  Troy  to  Buffalo,  Erie  canal 363  6  2  18  2  66 

Buffalo  to  Cleveland,  by  Lake  Erie,  adding  10 

cents,  do 194  4  87  3  53 

Cleveland  to  Portsmouth,  by  Ohio  canal 309  5  1  64  5  17 

ToUlmiles mi    ._^^     cost         5  17 

From  Capes  of   Virginia  to  Portsmouth,  via 
James  river  and  Kanawha  canal : 

From  Capes  of  Virginia  to  Richmond,  adding  for 

loading  and  charges  at  seaport 135        2|  44  44 

Prom  Richmond  to  Point  Pleasant,  mouth  of  the 

Kanawha  river,  adding  for  loading,  &c 464        6        2  78        3  5t3 

From  mouth  of  Kanawha  to  Portsmouth 94        3  28        350 

Total  miles j693     cost       ton         3  50 

No.  2. 

1017     5  17 

By  extending  the  above  distances  to  Cincinnati, 
adding  10  cents  for  loading,  &c.,  at  ports,  for 

New  York  route 106     . . . .  42        5  59 

For  Virginia  route 799     ....  31        3  81 

Difference  in  favour  of  Virginia  route 324     1  78 
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The  Mcond  water  line  route  open  to  New  York,  ^^     _^ 

b^  which  to  reach  Cincinnati,  i.  that  of  Toledo      ,^^  ^^t^ ^to    ^ 
lad  the  Miami  canal : — No.  3.  j><oce. 

Tfom  New  York  to  Buffalo,  as  per  Table  No.  1 . .  514  SJ  &  6  .  • .  •  3  66 
From  Buffalo  to  Toledo  on  Lake  Erie,  addin^r  10 

ceats,&c 304        3        101        3  67 

From  Toledo  to  Cincinnati,  adding  charges  10 

cenU,  perton 250        5        135        5  02 

1068     5  02 

By  Vtiyinia  route,  as  per  Table  No.  2 799    3  81 

Differonce  in  &Tour  of  Virginia  route.. 269     ....      ....      %\  91 

^^^^1^^^  ^^^^i^^^  ^^a^^mmm  ^^amam^i^t^^^^ 

No.  4. 

From  Cincinnati  to  Madigon,  is..... •••••    92  miles. 

Do.  Louisville 139    do. 

Do.  New  Albany 142    do. 

Do.  Evansville 324    do. 

Do.  Cairo 508    do. 

Do.  St.  Louis 680    do. 

The  New  York  canals  have  no  other  means  of  reaching  the^ 
leveral  important  towns  lying  on  the  Ohio  river,  between 
CSncinnati  and  Louisville,  except  the  Ohio  river,  which  would 
be  a  common  highway  for  both  routes,  (excluding  railroad, 
the  increased  cost  of  transportation  on  which  excludes  it  from 
consideration  as  a  competitor  with  the  water  lines,)  and  as  a 
consequence,  the  Virginia  canal  would  maintain  its  supe- 
riority to  Madison,  Louisville,  and  New  Albany,"  each  of 
which  points  have  important  railroad  termini,  from  the  in- 
terior of  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  The  freights  arriving  at 
these  points  would  necessarily  take  the  Virginia  route. 

At  fcvansville.  New  York  may  again  reach  the  Ohio  river, 
by  the  Maumee  and  Wabash  canal.  We  therefore  give  the 
relative  cost  of  transportation  to  that  point : 

DU'    Cottper    From     TotalcoU, 
tanet,      ton,      ptaee  to 
fiace, 

FromNew  York  to  Toledo,  as  per  Table  No.  3..  818    |367 

Aom  Toledo  to  Terra  Haute,  via  Maumee  canal, 

adding  10  cents  per  ton,  as  before 318  5      #169  5  36 

From  l^rra  Haute  to  Eyansville,  via  canal 146  5           73  6  09 

ToUl 1,280     6  09 

Bt  Vinrinia  route  to  Cincinnati 709     3  81 

From  Cincinnati  to  Evansville 324  3  97        4  78 

Difierence  in  favor  of  Virginia  route 167     1  31 

This  difference  in  favor  of  the  Virginia  route  would  con- 
tinue to  Cairo,  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  TiveiB, 
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and  would  thus  give  to  the  Virginia  canal  tlie  advantage  for 
all  freights  seeking  a  channel  to  the  east  from  the  south,  and 
to  St.  Louis  also,  as  long  as  the  rivers  arc  the  channel ;  but 
as  New  York  may  reach  St.  Louis  via  the  Michigan  and  Illi- 
nois canal,  we  give  the  relative  cost  of  transportation  from 
that  point : 

Table  No.  5. 

Di$-    Ciitper    From     Total  eott. 
tance.      tor.      place   to 
place. 

From  New  York  to  Buffalo,  via  Tabic  No.  I....  514  $2  66 

From  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  adding   10  cents  per 

ton  for  commission,  &c 1,000  2  $2  10  4  76 

From  Chicago  to  Peru,  canal,  adding  10  do.  .do.  100  4  80  5  26 
Prom  Peru  to  Grafton,  Illinois  river,  adding  as 

before 202  4  91  6  17 

From  Grafton  to  St.  Louis 40  4  12  6  29 

1 ,  456 629 

By  Virginia  route — canal : 

From  Capes  of  Virginia  to  Evansville,  as  per 

.    TableNo.4 1,123     4  78 

From  Evansville  to  St.  Louis,  via  river. 356  3        1  06        5  84 

1,479     ....    45 


Difference  in  favor  of  Virginia  route 377     45 


The  rate  of  cost  of  transport  laid  down  hy  Mr.  Mc Alpine 
for  the  New  York  and  St.  Louis  route,  as  above  stated,  strikes 
us  as  being  rather  too  favorable  for  that  route ;  for  instance, 
4  mills  on  the  Illinois  canal,  whilst  the  charges,  6  mills  on 
the  Virginia,  is  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  former,  for  which 
your  committee  are  unable  to  assign  any  sufficient  reason. 
The  cost  on  the  lake,  of  2  mills,  would  likewise  seem  low,  as 
the  well  known  risks  of  lake  voyages  would  have  to  be  met 
by  corresponding  expenses  for  insurance. 

The  comparison  between  the  Virginia  and  New  York  oa^ 
nals  are  thus  shown  to  be  greatly  mfavon^  of  the /orwer.  We 
next  consider  the  Pennsylvania  route  as  a  competitor,  and 
select  the  cheapest  route  she  can  possibly  transi)ort  over,  viz : 
her  mixed  line  of  railroad  and  canal  : 

Table  No.  6. 

Di»-    Cosljter     From      Thiol  cost, 
tnnce.       ton.      place   to 
pitxce. 
From  ocean  to  Philadelphia,  addinor  10  cents  as 

before 105  2|  $0  36      $0  36 

From  Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  via  canal 79  5  49            8 

From  Columbia  to  Hollidaysburg,  via  canal  ....  165  6  1  09        1 
Fj-om  Hollidajflburg  to  Johnstown,  by  railroad 

porUge 37  20  74 
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Dis-    Coat  per     From     Tbtal  eott. 
tniK-c.       ton.      place  to 
place. 

From  Johnstovm  to  Pittsburg 106  6  $0  73  |3  28 

fVom  Pittsbarg  to  Portsmouth,  adding  for  load- 
ing, &c 394  3  128  4  56 

From  Portsmouth  to  Cincinnati 106  3  31  4  87 

JJti       ••••       ••••••  4C}i 

Bt  Virginia  canal,  9S  in  Table  No.  2,  to  Cincin- 
nati         799     3  81 

Difference  in  favor  of  Virginia  canal 193  miles,    1  06 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad — Table  No.  7. 

From  Capes  of  Virginia  to  Baltimore,  by  Chesa- 
peake bay,  adding  10  cents  as  before 170  2|  53  53 

From  Baltimore  to  Wheeling,  adding  10  cts.do.  380  15  5  70  6  23 

From  Wheeling  to  PorUmouth do do.  288  3  96  7  19 

From  Portsmouth  to  Cincinnati 106  3  32  7  51 

i744      ••••     ••••••  I   ox 

By  Virginia  canal,  as  per  Table  No.  2,  to  Cincin- 
nati         799    3  81 

In  laTor  of  Virginia  canal 145  miles,    3  70 

This  difference  in  cost  between  the  two  routes  is  so  great  as 
to  exclude  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  from  considera- 
tion as  a  competitor  with  the  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Sew  York  canals,  and  is  to  be  increased  still  more  by  the 
addition  of  the  charges.  It  is  true  this  road  extends  her 
reach  to  Parkersburg,  via  the  Northwestern  Virginia  Eail- 
Toad,  having  favorable  grades  and  curves ;  the  former  not 
exceeding  52^V  ftet  per  mile,  and  the  latter,  1,000  feet  radius ; 
bat  the  diminished  cost  of  transportation  on  this  road  cannot 
seriously  affect  the  general  result.  The  distance  from  Par- 
kersburg to  Pruntytown,  where  it  intersects  with  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  Is  104  miles.  Mr.  Latrobe,  the  chief  engi- 
neer, puts  the  cost  of  transportation  over  this  distance  at  one 
dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  ton,  nearly  17^  mills  per 
ton  per  mile.  See  last  Keport,  made  February,  1855,  by  Mr. 
Latrobe,  p.  7. 

General  summary. 

Distance.  Cost. 
Xew  York  to  Portsmouth,  via  New  York  canals.  Lake  Erie 

and  Ohio  canals 1,017  (5  17 

Virginia  canal 693  3  50 

Hew  York  to  Cincinnati,  as  per  Table  No.  3 1,068  5  02 

Vir;^ia  canal • •  •      799  5  %\ 

Xfw  York  to  Evansville,  at  per  Table  No.  4 1,<^  ^  ^ 

Viifinia  canaJ 1  123             ^ 'i^ 

yew  York  to  8t.  Loais,  u  per  Table  No.  5 \  Q56             ^  ^ 
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Diftance.        Cost 

Virginia  canal.  • 1,479  5  84 

Pennsylvania  canals  to  Portsmouth 986  4  56 

Virginia  canal 693  3  50 

Pennsylyania  canals  to  Cincinnati •••• 992  4  87 

Virginia  canal 799  3  81 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  to  Cincinnati 944  7  51 

Virginia  canal 799  3  81 

Showing  on  each  and  all  so  decided  and  certain  a  superi- 
ority of  the  Virginia  canal,  over  all  competitors  within  the 
area  of  drainage  indicated  by  these  tables,  as  to  outstrip  all 
competition  from  beyond  tlie  limits  of  the  State. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


The  first  message  of  Governor  Adams  was  presented  to  the 
legislature  of  South  Carolina  on  the  27th  ultimo.  It  relates 
altogether  to  the  affairs  of  the  State,  except  the  last  para- 
graph. 

The  governor  refers  to  the  unexampled  good  health  of  the 
past  year  and  the  prosperity  of  all  vocations,  for  which  the 
homage  of  grateful  hearts  is  due.  He  says  tlie  people  of  the 
State  have  great  reason  to  rest  content  with  their  constitution 
as  it  stands,  withoujt  regard  to  immaterial  defects.  He  has 
not  discovered  any  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  other  older 
States  who  have  changed  their  constitutions.  He  thinks  the 
people  ought  to  rely  upon  their  own  energies,  and  not  lean 
on  government,  and  that  the  proclivities  of  the  age  are 
ominous  of  anything  but  good  to  the  cause  of  true  progress. 
Referring  to  the  rule  of  fanaticism,  and  to  the  mobs  and  riots 
of  other  regions,  the  governor  thinks  the  bitter  fruits  of  radi- 
calism should  warn  conservatism  to  rely  upon  the  holy  injunc- 
tion, "Prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good." 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State  is  referred  to  as  indi- 
cating a  necessity  for  caution.  The  public  debt  is  stated  at 
$2,287,156,  bearing  an  annual  interest  of  $124,476.  To  this 
is  to  be  added  a  subscription  of  |800,000  for  the  Blue  Ridge 
Railroad  Company. 

The  South  Carolina  College  and  Military  Academies  of 
the  State  are  flourishing ;  but  the  free  school  system  is  pro- 
nounced a  failure.  A  distribution  of  the  State  aid  to  educa- 
tion is  recommended  on  the  basis  of  the  educational  census. 
The  condition  of  the  State  Asylum  for  Lunatics  is  considered 
good. 

The  governor  recommends  a  repeal  of  the  usury  laws,  as 
f^^A  his  predecessor.     He  considers  these  laws  as  restrictions 
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on  trade,  and  inconsistent  with  the  enlightened  policy  of  the 
age. 

The  governor  favors  an  annual  appropriation  of  |5,000  to 
the  State  Agricultural  Society.  Legislation  for  reform  in  the 
laws  in  reference  to  the  colored  population  is  recommended, 
the  decisions  under  them  being  often  far  from  consistent  with 
justice  or  humanity. 

On  the  subject  of  federal  relations  the  governor  becomes 
energetic,  if  not  excited.  He  transmits  resolutions  from  the 
States  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  says  that  he  has 
returned  those  of  Massachusetts,  considering  them  imperti- 
nent. He  deems  the  late  act  of  her  legislature  an  outrage 
upon  other  States,  and  that  the  State  is  not  entitled  to  comity. 


NEGRO  EMANCIPATION. 


The  followiDg  article  was  sent  to  the  editors  of  the  Christian  Examiner,  with  a 
request  that  it  shoald  be  published.  They  agreed  to  do  so,  provided  they  were 
aJlowed  the  usual  editorial  privilege  of  emendation,  which  would  only  be  ex- 
ercised in  leaving  out  such  portions  as  appeared  unnecessarily  harsh  or  severe. 
How  very  sensitively  delicate  our  northern  brethren  are  upon  this  subject  will 
be  well  understood  by  observing  that  the  "editorial  privilege'*  of  cutting  out 
extended  to  every  word  or  sentence  contained  within  [  ],  (restored,  as  origin- 
ally written,  in  the  present  copy.)  The  **  denote  those  sentences  in  which 
the  change  of  a  word  or  two  occurred. 

Gextlemen  :  May  I  ask  your  insertion  of  a  brief  reply  to 
the  letter  of  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Carpenter,  of  Bristol,  England, 

{published  in  the  July  No.  (1844)  of  the  Christian  Examiner, 
This  distinguished  physiologist,  who  has  attained  a  high 
reputation^  both  at  home  and  in  America,  has  voluntarily 
entered  a  field  in  which  he  is  little  likely  to  gain  any  new 
laurels.]  His  name,  however,  carries  with  it  such  weigh 
that  those  of  us  who  think  him  in  error,  and  who  have 
hitherto  been  silent  on  the  [revolting]  subject  of  which  he 
treats,  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  incorrect  statements  to 
which  he  has  given  his  endorsement,  must  not  be  left  uncon- 
tradicted or  his  argument  left  unanswered. 

I  am  glad  to  notice  that  Dr.  C.  avoids  the  discussion  of  the 
general  subject  of  slavery,  '*  fully  admitting  that  the  question 
is  a  most  difficult  one,  and  that  on  his  side  of  the  water  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  difficulties  which  environ  it  are 
very  imperfectly  knowh.''  He  comments  upon  an  able  article 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Christian  Examiner,  and  objects  to 
"a  point  comprised  in  one  sentence  of  that  paper,  as  follows: 
The  colored  population  is  said  to  be  scattered  among  us,  and 
yet  separated  from  us  by  impassable  barriers,  physical  if  not 
mental ;  refused  intermarriage  ;  refused  intercourse  as  ec^ualfi, 
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&c."  Dr.  C.  endeavors  to  demonstrate  that  this  statement 
is  neither  ^^scientifically  nor  historically  true."  ^'How  is 
he  (the  negro)  ever  to  rise?"  exclaims  the  writer  above 
quoted,  well  aware  of  the  actual  "difficulties  which  environ 
the  topic."  These  difficulties  Dr.  C,  failing  to  appreciate, 
believes  himself  to  have  removed ;  and  speaks  lightly  of  the 

'impediments,  natural  and  artificial,  original  and  conven- 
tional, which  oppose  themselves  to  the  elevation  of  the  black 
race. 

In  reply,  I  propose  to  maintain  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 

.  your  former  correspondent,  and  to  show  that  "these  barriers 
are  impassable;"  [that  they  tvill  be,  until  "the  Ethiopian 
can  change  his  skin,  and  the  leopard  his  spots;"]  that  the 
"colored  population"  [oiLght  to  be,  and]  must  be,  "refused 
intercourse  with  us  as  equals ;"  and  that  they  neither  can 

.  "rise,"  as  a  race,  by  such  intercourse,  nor  should  the  at- 
tempt to  raise  them  in  this  way,  especially  if  it  imply  inter- 
marriage, ever  be  made,  [or  even  thought  of,]  by  the  races 
already  elevated  above  them.  I  propose  to  show  that  it  is 
"historically  true"  that  "an  impassable  barrier"  has  always 
existed  between  the  races,  and  that  it  is  "scientifically  true" 
that  it  exists  now. 

As  an  article  of  religious  belief  or  inference,  it  is  totally 
irrelevant  to  discuss  here  the  question  of  the  original  unity 
of  the  human  race,  concerning  which  he  refers  to  the  works 
of  Dr.  Prichard.  It  would  occupy  a  volume  to  follow  up  Dr. 
P.,  whose  facts  are  a  multitudinous  mass  of  every  shade  and 
grade  of  authenticity,  and  whose  reasonings  are  all  of  the 
nature  of  special  pleading.  He  is  an  advocate,  anxious,  not 
to  discover  truth,  but  to  maintain  an  opinion.  [He  tells  us, 
from  Azara,  that  "in  Paraguay  oxen  descended  from  the 
horned  race  are  destitute  of  horns,  and  that  horses  are  some- 
times seen  in  the  same  country  hearina  //onw."]  Prejudices, 
sentiments,  accidental  events,  constitute  the  data  from  which 
his  conclusions  are  drawn ;  and  any  traveller  who  oflfers  a 
favoring  assertion  is  authority  with  him.  "Climate  and  cir- 
cumstances" give  all  the  modifications  of  animal  tribes,  and 
account,  as  in  the  view  of  our  own  Stanhope  Smith,  for  all 
variations  and  peculiarities.  "External  contingencies,"  flat- 
tening the  foot  of  the  negro,  have  left  that  of  the  red  man 
finely  arched  ;  curling  and  shortening  the  African  hair,  they 
have  smoothed  and  8trait<?ned  that  of  the  Hindoo  in  one 
hemisphere,  and  [prodigiously]  lengthened  in  the  other  the 
capillary  covering  of  the  Crow  and  the  Mandan. 
MortoDj  of  whom  American  science  is  justly  proud,  gives 

us  the  result  of  /lis  profound,  extensive,  aiid  csivxilouB  re- 
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searches,  in  the  following  proposition:  ^'The  physical  or 
organic  characters  which  distinguish  the  several  races  of  men 
are  as  old  as  the  oldest  record  of  our  species."  As  they  exist 
not  less  abviously  now  than  they  did  4,000  years  ago,  and  as 
they  have  not  been  overcome,  they  form  barriers  in  the  truest 
sense  ^'impassable/'  Delineations  of  the  negro,  from  l,*rOO 
to  2^000  years  B.  C,  abound  in  the  Egyptian  monuments  ; 
their  peculiarities  being  in  every  way  strongly  marked,  and 
exactly  the  same  as  at  the  present  day. 

Dr.  C.'s  own  admission  on  this  subject  of  '^marked  differ- 
ences," are  abundantly  sufficient. .  *' Between  a  Guinea  coast 
negro  and  an  intelligent  Englishman  or  American,  the  dis- 
tinctions do  appear  definite  enough. ' '  ''The  Caucasian  races, 
as  a  whole,  have  vastly  improved  upon  the  original  type ; 
the  negro  races  have,  taken  as  a  whole,  retrograded  from  it." 
In  his  "Physiology,"  he  speaks  very  forcibly  of  the  degra- 
dation of  some  of  the  tribes  of  Africa  and  New  Holland,  de- 
claring that  "to  bring  up  to  the  level  of  the  European  would 
{robably  require  centuries  of  civilization,"*  "Being  asked 
y  Dr.  Tuckerman  whether  twelve  black  children,  taken 
from  their  parents  at  a  year  old  and  brought  up  with  twelve 
white  children  of  the  same  age,  would  show  an  equality  of 
mental  power  with  the  latter,"  he  answered,  "certainly  not; 
hat  if  the  descendants  of  these  black  children  were  treated  in 
the  same  manner  for  several  generations,  this  equality  would 
result." 

Whatever,  then,  was  the  "original  type"  from  which  the 
negro  has  retrograded — Adam  or  Noah — as  the  Caucasian  has 
"vastly  improved  upon  it,"  the  distance  between  them  must 
be  doubly  vast.  How  are  they  to  be  again  brought  to  a 
level — ^how  is  "the  negro  to  rise" — how  is  the  impassable 
barrier  to  be  passed? 

If  Prichard,  and  Stanhope  Smith,  and  Dr.  C,  are  right, 
and  the  negro  has  descended  from  a  better  station  under  the 
gradual  and  progressive  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances, 
these  effects,  even  if  the  unfavorable  contingencies  be 
removed,  will  not  cease  at  once,  but  must  gradually  subside 
and  disappear,  and  it  will  take  him  a  long  time  to  regain 
"the  level  of  the  original  type."  Even  then,  according  to 
Dr.  C.'s  own  admission,  he  will  be  "vastly"  below  the 
Caucasian.  In  every  fibre  of  his  outward  frame,  in  every 
Acuity  of  his  mental  constitution,  he  bears  the  impress  of 
4,000  years — 133  generations,  at  least,  of  progressive  degra- 
dation— doubly  "vast."     How  many  generations,  how  maivy 


*Page  70,  American  edition. 
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centuries,  will  it  take  him  to  retrieve  his  lost  ground?  If 
unaided,  he  never  will  advance  one  step.  [The  tendency  of 
the  race  has  always  been  retrograde;  to  him  ^^facilis  decen- 
sus."  The  fact  of  his  downward  progress  is  undeniable  and 
undenied.]  When  we  first  meet  with  the  negro,  in  the 
world's  infancy,  he  is  just  what  we  find  him  now:  con- 
quered, subject,  in  servitude.  All  the  elevation  he  has  ever 
attained  has  been  procured  at  a  heavy  price  of  suffering  and 
sorrow,  doubtless,  in  most  instances,  from  his  contact  with 
the  wliite  man ;  to  whose  claim  of  superiority  and  mastership 
he  has  yielded  a  ready  and  humble  assent.  Even  this  ele- 
vation affects  the  individual  alone,  never  having  spread  to  or 
included  a  tribe,  however  small ;  a  distinction  totally  un- 
heeded by  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  would  remove  the  "impassa- 
ble barrier"  for  individuals,  by  separating  them  from  the 
race  whose  elevation  he  contemplates.  The  negro  never 
generates  civilization  in  any  of  its  lowest  forms ;  he  never 
extends  it  to  his  compatriots ;   he  never  transmits  it  to  his 

{)Osterity .  When  released  from  the  hard  school  of  the  white, 
ike  the  Indian  returning  to  his  native  forest  from  the  halls 
of  Yale  or  Harvard,  he  relapses  promptly  into  barbarism — as 
we  see  in  the  individuals  of  the  Amistad,  and  in  the  hordes 
of  St.  Domingo ;  and  as  *(with  the  same  probability)*  we 
will  soon  see,  in  the  freed  ''apprentices"  of  the  British 
West  Indies. 

To  avert  this  retrocession,  he  must  cease  to  be  a  negro; 
and  here  is  the  obvious  inconsistency  of  Dr.  C.'s  plan  of 
amalgamation.  He  holds  out  to  him  marriage  with  the 
white  as  ''an  improvement  in  his  condition,"  and  he  offers 
it  to  him  as  "a  reward,"  with  the  prospect  of  which  he 
would  excite  his  hope  and  ambition,  and  stimulate  him  to 
efforts  at  self  improvement  and  self  elevation.  [Has  Dr.  0. 
a  sister  or  daughter  whom  he  would  hold  out  as  a  prize, 
with  "detur  digniori" — "palmam  qui  meruit  ferat"  written 
on  her  bright  forehead — a  sacrifice  to  philanthropy;  a 
victim,  surely,  for  if  it  be  elevation  to  the  negro,  such  a 
marriage  must  be  degradation  to  her.  Dr.  C.  has  known 
and  I  nave  known  negroes  to  marry  white  women.  That  a 
poor  and  destitute  Caucasian  should  thus  ally  herself  to  a 
black  man,  however  revolting,  is  not  strange  nor  unaccount- 
able. The  average  condition  of  the  negro,  in  reference  to 
physical  comfort,  is  infinitely  above  that  of  the  wretched 
white  slave  of  the  British  manufactory,  or,  worse  still,  of  the 
coal  mine,  trained  from  infancy  to  push  with  her  forehead  a 
loaded  wagon,  or  drag  it  behind  her  on  all  fours  by  a 
harness  passed  over  her  shoulders  and  between  her  thighs. 
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along  the  dark  and  subterranean  tunnel,  gloomy  with  foetid 
dust  and  oppressive  with  the  smoke  of  the  dim  lamp.  Far 
is  it,  too,  above  that  of  the  million  of  surplus  female  popula- 
tion, which,  finding  no  work,  is  destined  to  a  resource  more 
degraded  and  degrading  than  the  hut  of  the  savage  of  Van 
Dieman's  Land.  With  these,  and  such  as  these,  unhappy, 
let  the  negro  ''amalgamate,"  or  intermarry,  and  we  will 
thank  Providence  if  it  give  them  even  this  foul  alternative.] 

But  how  will  such  connexion  elevate  the  black  or  ''reward" 
him — that  is  Dr.  C's  word — for  taking  pains  to  cultivate  his 
mind  and  develope  his  faculties?  He  is  to  be  taught,  and  to 
be  persuaded,  to  aspire.  How  high,  then,  shall  we  induce 
him  to  look  up?  Shall  we  indulge  him  with  the  hope  of 
wedding  into  the  family  of  some  of  the  European  aristocracy? 
Dr.  C.  does  not  hint  at  such  an  "impassability."  But  "^Ae 
daughter  of  an  American  viercliant  may  find  the  descendant 
of  the  despised  negro  not  unworthy  of  her  attachment."  He 
does  not  insult  with  his  [disgusting]  suggestion  the  proud 
ofiBcials  of  the  English  government,  who,  like  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  looking  from  their  lofty .  position  on  all  beneath 
them  as  occupying  a  common  level,  forced  the  colonels  and 
jadges  and  planters  of  the  colonies  to  associate  on  equal  foot- 
ing with  their  colored  fellow  colonists.  No,  nor  any  of  the 
well  born  or  well  bred  of  the  middle  class  of  his  own  country- 
men. "The  daughter" — not  of  a  British,  but  "of  an  Amer- 
ican merchant ' ' — is  courteously  selected ;  and  she  is  to  attach 
herself,  not  "to  the  despised  negro,"  but  to  "his  descendant," 
who  is  to  become  "not  unworthy  of  her  attachment."  He 
must  improve,  then,  it  is  admitted,  upon  the  present  "type;" 
to  improve,  he  must  be  educated ;  and  he  must  be  educated  by 
the  white  man ;  for  his  own  race  is  very  unskilful  in  teaching, 
however  apt  they  may  be  in  learning.  When  will  he  be  fitted 
for  the  honor  and  reward  of  intermarriage  with  his  teachers? 
In  the  present  sentence  Dr.  C.  says  it  may  be  "in  one  or  two 
generations;"  he  had  previously  told  Dr.  Tuckerman  "sev- 
eral;" and  in  his  standard  Physiology  he  doubts  whether,  as 
to  some  of  our  scholars,  it  may  not  require  "centuries." 

In  the  experiment  proposed  by  Dr.  Tuckerman,  the  twelve 
black  children  starting  from  a  lower  natural  platform  than 
the  twelve  white,  must,  in  order  to  reach  them  in  any  sup- 
posed length  of  time,  improve  faster  than  they.  But  they 
carry  a  double  weight,  and  attempt  an  impossibility.  Dr.  C. 
informs  us,  (vide  Phys.  pp.  69,  70,  Am.  ed.,)  that  acquired 
peculiarities,  as  well  as  original  constitution,  are  transmitted, 
hereditarily,  and  that  education  creates  "improvability,"  as 
well  as  coB&rs  improvement ;  therefore,  the  twelve  white  chil- 
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(Iren,  being  of  a  *  ^vastly"  superior  race  by  hereditary  consti- 
tution, of  greater  hereditary  '^improvability/'  and  equally 
well  taught,  must  go  onward  and  upward  faster  than  the 
black,  and  at  the  end  of  '* several  generations" — if  impossi- 
bilities could  undergo  augmentation,  the  gulph  of  separation 
would  be  wider,  and  the  'M)arrier"  between  the  two  races 
more  'Mmpassable''  than  it  is  now. 

That  the  negro  can  be  educated  and  will  improve!',  under 
assiduous  teaching,  I  do  not  doubt.  [Even  the  Cretin  is  so 
far  capable ;  and  we  are  delighted  to  learn  that  the  wret<;hed 
idiot  of  the  Alps  has  at  last  become  the  subject  of  benevolent 
and  successful  culture.  Let  the  name  of  Guggenbuhl* — 
though  in  itself  unmelodious,  yet  licnceforth  pleasing  to  the 
ear  both  of  God  and  men — be  added  in  letters  of  gold  to  that 
bright  catalogue  which  enrols  a  Howard,  a  Sicard,  and  a 
Howe.] 

That  the  negro  ought  to  be  educated,  I  have  maintained 
always  and  elsewhere. f  Tliat  he  is  eilucated,  and  would  be 
educated  better  and  faster,  if  it  were  not  for  the  injudicious 
interference  of  volunteer  pedagogues,  eager  to  thrust  into  his 
hands  dangerous  and  improper  })rimers  and  picture  books,  are 
facts  that  ought  to  be  known  to  the  wise  and  good  everywhere. 
But  it  must  be  repeated  until  the  real  friends  of  the  negro 
will  hear  and  ponder  it,  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  him 
ever  to  attain  equality  with  a  competitor  not  only  ''vastly" 
above  him  now,  but  vastly  more  capable  of  rising,  and  vastly 
more  ambitious  to  rise  than  he ;  imlcss  some  means  are  applied 
to  retard  our  pace,  while  Ins  shall  be  accelerated. 

Anxious  to  cut  this  Cjordian  knot,  and  too  impatient  to 
wait  for  the  preparatory  education  of  *'  one,  or  two,  or  several 
generations,"  proposed  by  Dr.  C,  many  suggest,  some  have 
urged,  and  even  Dr.  C.  himself  very  inconsistently  mentions, 
without  disapproval,  the  alternative  of  immediate  aud  unre- 
strained amalgamation  by  intermarriage.  The  result  of  this 
experiment,  which,  wherever  possible,  has  been  abundantly 
tried,  will  undoubtedly  be  the  deterioration  at  once  of  the 
better  race,  and  the  ultimate  barbarism  and  destruction  of 
both.  [The  blacks  are  as  eager  as  Dr.  C.  can  bo  for  their 
elevation  in  the  social  scale  by  this  means,  and  prefer,  when- 
ever attainable,  white  husbands  and  wives ;  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  with  very  little  appreciation  of  his  views  and  purposes ; 
neither  estimating  the  alliance  as  a  reward  for  their  own  in- 
dividual improvement,  nor  with  any  contemplation  of  the 
advancement  of  their  descendants.     The  ''barriers  are  im- 

^  Vide  Twining  on  Cretinism,  and  the  inetilution  for  VU  cuto  «l\.  \.Tv\ftt\ticVicu. 
/  Vide  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  Richmond,  May. 
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passable' '] — ^however,  in  this  country,  [thank  Heaven  !]  '^  the 
distinctions  of  race  do  really  apj^ear  definite  enough'*  to  keej) 
them  well  and  widely  apart.     Nor  does  the  mulatto,  (too 
often,  as  Dr.  C.  reminds  us,  met  with  among  us,)  serve  in 
any  degree  to  blend  them  or  diminish  their  distinctness,  but 
rather  by  his  presence  widens  the  breach.     He  is  looked  up 
to  by  the  black — who  knows  and  feels  his  sui)eriority,  mental 
and  physical — witli  envy  and  liatred ;    he  is  looked  down 
upon  by  the  white  with  contempt  and  aversion.    He  is  doubly 
despised  ;  partly  because  of  his  ancestry,  and  partly  because 
be  IS  of  course  a  bastard.     He  is  not  fated  to  maintain  any- 
where his  doubtful  and  intermediate  j)o8ition.     I  believe  with 
Dr.  Nott  that  the  mulatto  is  incapable  of  '*  keeping  up  his 
number,"  but  must  decay  and  disap2)ear — rising  by  admix- 
ture with  the  white,  or  falling  back  again  in  the  same  way 
into  the  ranks  of  his  dark  progenitor.     I  have  no  doubt  of 
his  comj)arative  infertility  and  the  inferior  average  duration 
of  his  life.     I  know  that  Dr.  Forry  has  combated  these  viewfe 
with  his  unfailing  ingenuity  and  extensive  researcli, — but  I 
am  well  persuaded  that  time  will  establish  their  truth. 

Two  or  three  grand  experiments  of  amalgamation  have 
been  made,  and  a  third  is  now  going  on,  the  result  of  which 
it  may  be  well  to  wait  for,  before  we  plunge  into  the  perils 
of  another.     In  the  British  West  Indies  the  *dark  race*  is  in 
the  ascendant,  and  the  recent  immigration  of  poor  European 
laborers  will  do  no  more  than  mingle  their  blood  with  that 
of  the  possessors  of  the  soil  before  they  fall  victims  to  the 
pestilential  climate.     Thus  will  a  mongrel  race  be  produced 
there,  whose  [lofty]  destinies,  like  those  of  their  [ferocious] 
neighbours  of  Hayti,  time  will  amply  develop.     Mexico  ex- 
hibitfi  the  [gratifying]  results  of  this  [grand]  process  of  ele- 
vating the  lower  at  the  expense  of  the  superior  trilxjs.     We 
are  told  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  white  under  twenty  years 
of  unmixed  descent — the  only  difficulty  being  to  decide  upon 
the  proportion  in  each  of  the  old  Spaniard,  the  Morisco,  the 
Indian,  and  the  negro.     We  would  scarcely  select  the  Mexi- 
can as  a  choice  specimen  of  humanity.     I  think  there  is 
hardly  white  blood  enough  in  the  mass  to  save  them  from  the 
universal  retrocession  to  which  the  Moor,  the  Indian,  and  the 
negro  are  doomed. 

But  it  is  in  Egyi)t,  and  the  neighboring  nations  of  the 
east,  that  we  shall  best  see  the  effects  of  amalgamation — 
interftision  of  negro  with  Caucasian,  continued  for  ages. 
Open  the  valuable  work  of  Morton,  (Crania  Egyptiaca,  p. 
58,)  and  read  the  correction  of  one  of  the  innumeiaW^  eiiox^ 
of  Prichard's  Mega  Biblon,     Dr.  P.  mamtama  t\ie  3l^^^^' 
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of  the  modern  Nubians  from  a  negro  nation  of  hill  country 
of  Kordofan,  because  it  suits  him  to  ascribe  the  diversities  of 
organization  to  ^'climate  and  circumstances."  Dr.  M.  re- 
minds us  that  "  while  the  negroes  flow  into  the  country  from 
one  side,  the  migratory  Arabs  invade  it  on  the  other ;  thus 
ftirnishing  inexhaustible  materials  for  the  blending  of  the 
two  races."  He  adds  from  Caillaud  a  remark  on  '^  the  short- 
ness of  life,  disease  and  dissipation  of  these  people,"  and 
quotes  with  approbation  from  another  ^^  sepsible  and  instruc- 
tive writer,"  the  statement,  that  ^'the  negro  population  is 
about  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  and  continually  amalgamating 
with  it.  [While  nature  kindly  endeavours  to  wash  out  the 
stain,  every  caravan  from  the  south  or  west  pours  in  a  new 
supply  of  slaves  and  restores  the  blackening  element."] 

In  regard  to  Egypt,  the  influx  of  negroes  is  estimated  at 
3,000  a  year — anciently  by  Arrian,  recently  by  Madden. 
Morton  calculates  the  number  introduced  within  3,500  years 
at  more  than  10,000,000.  Clot  Bey  states  the  present  negro 
population  at  20,000 ;  adding,  that  negresses  form  the  greater 
number  of  women  in  every  harem. 

Thus  we  account  at  once  for  the  degeneracy  of  the  modern 
compared  with  the  ancient  Egyptian,  and  for  the  progressive 
depopulation  of  that  fertile  and  once  densely  peopled  and 
highly  civilized  country.  May  God  protect  our  posterity  from 
the  fate  of  Egypt,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indian  islands. 

From  the  perusal  and  attentive  consideration  of  Dr.  C.'s 
letter  we  learn :  1.  That  the  negro  is  inferior — ^much  infe- 
rior— ^to  the  white  man  ;  ''his  race  having  retrograded  from 
the  'original  type,'  while  ours  has  vastly  improved  upon  it." 

2.  That  this  inferiority  is  progressive  in  an  augmenting 
ratio,  because  ^'acquired  peculiarities  are  transmissible  and 
transmitted  by  a  law  of  nature  as  well  as  natural  ones  ;"  and 
all  that  he  acquired  while  retrograding  must  be  adverse  and 
degenerate. 

3.  That  he  is  less  improveable,  or  capable  of  education, 
than  the  white,  because  this  quality  is  always  relevant  to  and 
essentiallv  connected  with  his  condition.* 

4.  ThatMnder  the  most  favorable  contingencies,  when  en- 
joying intercourse  with,  and  aided  and  educated  by  the  high- 
est race  of  whites,  he  will  require,  to  reach  their  present  l^el, 
"one  or  two,"  or  "several  generations,  or  "some  centuries." 

5.  Therefore,  if  the  white  man  improve  o^  the  same  rate 
with  the  black,  the  latter  will  never-  attain  the  equality  con- 

*'*  From  the  intelligence  of  man  results  his  improveability ;  and  his  improyed 
condition  impreasea  itself  upon  his  organization." — CarpttUer*s  Phytiology,  p,  69 , 
•^m^rican  ediiion. 
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templated  ;  but  this  does  not  express  more  than  a  portion  of 
the  difficulty ;  for  the  white  will  and  must  improve /o^^er. 

6.  Thereiore,  as  'Hhe  barrier  is  impassable," — as  we  can- 
not *4evel  up"  rapidly  enough,  we  must  "level  down,"  and 
sacrifice  the  white  man^  retarding  his  improvement  and  ad- 
vancement to  aid  the  black  in  his  aspirations  after  ^  ^social 
equality" — [a  project  worthy  of  Anacharsis  Clootz.] 

7.  The  only  feasible  mode  of  effecting  this  philanthropic 
purpose  is  amalgamation — the  destruction  of  the  two  races 
by  interfusion^  and  the  creation  of  a  third  that  shall  approach 
the  intermediate  point  occupied  by  the  ^'original  type,"  from 
which  one  retrograded  while  the  other  'lastly"  improved. 
[The  "West  Indian  steward"  is  to  be  encouraged  to  procure 
a  wife  among  the  perishing  factory  girls,  or  the  wretched 
drudges  of  the  coal  mines,  or  the  starving  milliners  of  merry 
England:  while  "the  daughter  of  the  American  merchant 
seeks  and  finds  some  descendant  of  a  despised  negro  worthy 
of  her  attachment,  and  deserving  the  reward  of  being  "ele- 
vated in  the  social  scale"  by  her  fair  hand.] 

Messrs.  Editors,  is  it  possible  that  our  northern  brethren — 
your  readers — are  prepared  for  this  view  of  the  subject?  Can 
they  read,  have  any  of  them  read  Dr.  Carpenter's  letter  with 
approbation,  [or  even  with  patience  ?]  I  do  not  wonder  at 
his  calmness  and  [self-approving  complacent]  philosophical 
philanthropy.  *He  can  as  well  understand  our  situation  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  and  as  fairly  appreciate  our  difficulties,* 
[as  did  the  French  princess  the  necessities  of  her  subjects, 
when  told  they  were  starving  for  want  of  bread.  "Why 
don't  they  eat  cake,  then,"  said  the  kind  little  creature.] 

Here  we  are  in  South  Carolina  with  near  300,000  of  the 
black  race ;  quiet,  orderly,  useful,  gradually  advancing  in 
civilization,  and  meanwhile  living  as  comfortably,  we  believe, 
as  the  laboring  poor  anywhere  in  tlie  world.  "Emancipate 
them!  emancipate  them!"  exclaims  the  abolitionist;  and 
the  outcry,  beginning  at  our  own  border,  resounds  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  echoes  from  the  Alps  of  the  old  world  and  the 
AUeghanies  and  Andes  of  the  new.  Impossible — we  reply. 
We  cannot  yield  to  them  our  homes  and  our  country.  We 
cannot  remain  as  equal  co-occupants  of  the  soil ;  they  are  in 
many  senses — physical  and  moral — after  all  their  enforced 
elevation  in  the  social  scale — an  inferior  race  ;  not  yet  civil- 
ized enough  nor  sufficiently  educated  to  be  safe  fellow-citizens 
in  a  republic  without  a  standing  army.  They  retain  yet  too 
much  of  the  "original  constitution,"  and  too  many  of  the 
'^acquired  peculiarities"  of  their  African  ancestry.  ^Arxioii^ 
the  most  remarkable  and  tenaciouB  of  these  is  ike  uiiVveT«a\ 
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habit  of  jprefcrring  rest  to  labor,  and  plunder  to  industry. 
With  their  congeners,  to  be  free  is  ever  to  be  idle ;  and  the 
experience  botli  of  Hayti  and  Jamaica  shows  the  failure  of 
education  to  produce,  thus  far,  any  change  in  the  nature  or 
propensities  of  the  race.  If  we  yield  the  power  of  compelling 
them  to  work  we  shall  all  starve  together.] 

Well,  then,  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  marry  them,  and  elevate 
them  in  the  social  scale.  Surely,  '4f  this  be  held  out  to  them 
as  a  reward,  it  will  speedily  be  attained."  No  case  has  ever 
been  imagined  in  which  the  Hibernian  idea  was  so  completely 
realized  of  ^Hhe  reciprocity  being  all  on  one  side."  We  are 
to  teach  them  at  an  infinite  expense  of  toil  and  time,  and  then 
we  are  to  reward  them  for  being  taught,  in  the  meanwhile 
neglecting  our  own  education,  and  descending  half  way  to 
their  inferior  level.  Against  this  'Hame  and  impotent  con- 
clusion ' '  we  enter  our  indignant  protest,  and  declare  before 
heaven  and  our  unreasonable  brethren  of  mankind,  that  there 
is  no  conceivable  alternative  which  we  would  not  prefer, — 
[and,  indeed,  that  as  a  race  and  a  people,  we  will  rather  die 
a  thousand  deaths  than  consent  to  this  mode  of  solving  the 
difficulties  of  our  position.] 

Charleston,  S.  C,  August,  1844. 
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We  have  compiled,  says  the  United  States  Economist,  from 
our  records  the  annexed  statement  of  the  sugar  product  of 
Louisiana  for  the  past  twenty-one  years,  showing  the  amount 
of  each  year's  crop  in  hogsheads  and  pounds,  with  the  gross 
average  value,  per  hogshead  and  total,  the  proportions  taken 
by  Atlantic  ports  and  western  States,  and  the  date  of  the  first 
receipt  of  each  crop.  By  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  total  product  of  Louisiana,  from  1834  to  1854,  inclusive, 
a  j)eriod  of  twenty-one  years,  was  3,667,313  hogsheads,  valued 
at  $179,793,978,  and  that  of  this  quantity  the  Atlantic  ports 
took  1,276,900  hogsheads,  and  the  western  States  1,803,500 
hogsheads.  The  crops  from  1828  (which  is  as  far  back  as 
our  estimates  extend)  to  1833  summed  up  281,000  hogsheads, 
which  would  make  the  total  product  in  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years  3,948,313  hogsheads,  or  4,141,762,000  pounds.^  In  an 
article  on  sugar,  which  we  published  in  our  columns  in  June 
last,  it  is  stated  that  the  estimated  product  of  Louisiana  in 
1815  was  10,000,000  pounds,  or  about  10,000  hogsheads.  In 
1853,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  statement  below,  the  crop  reached 
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449,324  hogsheads,  estimated  to  weigh  495,156,000  pounds. 
We  would  here  remark,  that  up  to  1848  the  product  in  hogs- 
beads  is  estimated,  and  1,000  ponode  taken  as  the  average 
weight  per  hogshead,  but  for  the  crops  since  that  date  we 
have  taken  the  figures  of  Mr.  P.  A,  Champomier,  as  we  find 
them  in  his  Annual  Statements : 

Product  of  Louisiana, 
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The  report  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  for  July  remarks ; 
In  respect  of  the  important  article  of  sugar,  the  statistics  of 
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I,  aa  the  plintera  ar« 


•  TbB  remh  of  the  present  cnip  (1855)  n 

now  «ngH£Ml  in  "liking  it  off."     It  sccmBto  be  tlie  genoral  impreseioL. , 

Ihit  Uic  prodact  will  be  eonaiderablj  less  than  thnt  of  lost  jear,  which  product 
•u  Ian  tbui  that  of  the  year  previous  by  upwards  of  100,000  hogsheads.  In  our 
UDDi  1  itatainaiit  of  lit  September  last,  speaking  of  the  prospects  of  [he  crop,  we 
nnarked  that  "some  who  ipprebond  a  sliort  crop  prudicnts  their  opiuion  on  the 
idmittnl  deficieocjr  of  Uio  plant  cans,  the  barkwardncsa  of  the  growth,  and  the 
nunl  mppcarance  of  Ihe  lielda  in  moit  parts  of  the  upper  and  lower  pariahcs  \  so 
that  BTfUTtbing  depends  upon  a  fiiTorable  yield  and  a  propilioua  sesson."  The 
bwkwmrMeas  of  the  growth  would  seem  to  be  cslsbliihod  by  the  backwardness  of 
lite  rsenlpta,  which,  from  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  liogihead  to  this  date, 
(iroTsmlHT  24,)  are  only  10,302  hag:Bheads  aeaiost  20,807  hogsheads  in  samo  pe- 
riod laat  year,  uid  the  weather  has  certainly  been  very  unpropitioua  during  ms«t 
d*  the  {nnding  season,  as  the  frost  of  the  SGth  of  October  lias  been  followed  by 
fiequmt  rains  aod  an  unseasonably  warm  tempcmturo;  a  cliaractor  ofweBthemhich 
■  mdaistocid  to  be  an&Torable  for  sugar-making,  both  as  regards  yield  and  qual- 
ity. Besides  these  considBratioDB,  wo  Gad,  by  Mr,  Cliampomier's  Btatemeut,  that 
unsally,  (or  several  years,  there  have  been  gradual  but  considerable  changes  of 
eolluTa  in  the  interior  parishes,  mnoy  planters  having  abandoned  cane  and  re- 
•arted  to  cotton -,  ao  that  while  the  crop  of  1S50  was  the  product  of  1,495  sugar- 
bouca,  there  were  found  to  b«  in  operation  in  1855  only  1,3S4  -,  showing  \!he  dtt- 
coDtioBBDCe,  in  fire  yean,  of  17]  lunr-hooses,  113  of  which  wen  diK<mliira«4  in 
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which  are  now  uxciting  great  attention,  we  annex  a  state- 
ment, compiled  I'loin  these  returns  by  a  practical  authority, 
which  shows  a  very  remarkable  increase  in  the  consumption, 
unaccompanied  by  any  commenHurate  augmentation  ot  sup- 
plies.  It  is  upon  this  view  that  the  present  extensive  rise  m 
the  price  of  sugar  ia  based: 

■ii  (rreat  Britain  and  Irdandfor  the  twelve  months  erul- 
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Consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  (ex(.hisivt  of  CaU* 
furnia  and  Oregon.) 
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Tolal  coiHnmplian, Ions  Dr3,iM0]>DUndH. 

Bqiml  la .pmiiidB.  ■  Sf 

Equal  la  liogsheads  of  1,001)  pounds  each 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  has  been  in  each  year  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sugar  made  from  foreign  and  domestic 
molasses,  and  from  the  sap  of  the  maple  tree.  The  product 
from  molasses  in  1854  was  estimated  at  12,633  tons,  and  tlie 
yield  of  the  maple  tree,  12,3U0  tons;  which,  with  the  esti-' 
mated  consumption  of  California  and  Oregon,  4,700  tonS}, 
would  give  a  total  consnmption  in  the  United  States  < 
414,931  tons,  equal  to  !t29,446,440  pounds,  or  9li9,44.T  hoga-, 
heads  of  1,000  pounds  each. 

Export  of  Sugai:  prom  tuk  United  States. — The  following 
table,  from  the  New  Orleans  Price  Current,  shows  the  amount 
of  cane  sugar  of  donjestic  growth  and  manufacture  esported- 
a  the  United  States  in  a  period  of  thirty-three  years: 
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We  extract  the  following  communication  from  the  New 
'  Orleans  Price  Current  of  Novomlior  Tth ; 

An  article  cojiied  from  the  Neiv  York  Economist,  Septem- 
ber 29th.  attrihutos  the  enhanced  value  of  sugars  to  the 
feilure  of  the  vincB  in  France,  combifced  with  the  dearness  ■ 
of  food,  which  have  created  a  demand  for  sugar  for  distilling 
imrpofies.  The  same  writer  mentions  that  the  very  abundant 
fmit  crops  in  this  country  the  present  year  have  taken  "  large 
snpplie»  of  sugar  that  are  rapidly  diminishing  stocks." 
After  referring  to  the  products  of  Cuba,  Brazil  and  the  Eaat 
and  West  Indies,  which  have  materially  decreased  since  1852 
and  1853,  and  to  the  increase  in  consumption  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Europe,  which,  he  states,  is  apparently  four  per 
centum  per  annum,  be  inabes  the  important  admission  "  that 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  United  States'  consumption 
has  now  come  to  be  Louisiana  sugar." 

We  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
planter  to  this  admission,  and  to  offer  a  few  suggestive  facts 
for  his  consideration. 

First,  the  product  of  Louisiana  sugar  has  decreased  from 
449,324  hogsheads  in  1853  to  340,635  hogsheads  in  1854, 
and  a  known  decrease  for  the  current  season. 

Second,  the  increase  in  the  consumption  in  the  United 
States  for  the  last  few  years  has  licen  at  the  rate  of  nine  to 
ten  per  centum  per  annum,  which  is  attributed,  by  the  writer 
loT  the  New  York  Shipping-  List,  who  makea  ti\c  CBtim&le, 
"  in  e  ffreat  measure  to  the  great  and  general  pios^eTit^  tV*^ 
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has  pervaded  all  classes,  especially  the  agricultural  and  labor- 
ing interests,  and  which  has  placed  the  article  within  the 
reach  of  many  consumers  that  have  been  hitherto  debarred 
from  its  use." 

Third,  the  stock  of  Louisiana  sugar  at  New  York,  October 
Ist,  was  401  hogsheads ;  at  Philadelphia,  same  date,  272 
hogsheads;  at  Boston,  none;  at  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago,  and  the  other  principal  cities  at  the  west, 
the  stock  has  been  barely  equal  to  the  demand^  from  "  hand 
to  mouth"  as  it  is  appropriately  designated. 

Thus,  in  the  United  States,  we  have  a  decrease  in  the  pro- 
duct equal  to  thirty  per  centum  of  last  year's  crop  and  an 
increase  in  the  consumption  equal  to  nine  or  ten  per  centum, 
and  are  bare  of  stock  at  the  opening  of  the  season. 

The  circulars  from  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  up  to 
the  latest  dates  show  a  continued  advance  in  sugars  of  all 
descriptions,  but  most  especially  in  ''  grocery  qualities,"  and 
exceeding  small  stocks. 

In  relation  to  the  present  crop  of  Louisiana,  every  planter 
interested  knows  at  this  time  how  to  compare  his  prospects 
and  the  prospects  of  his  neighbors  with  the  result  of  their 
last  year's  Ifiubor.  We  will  refer,  however,  to  the  following 
paragraphs  from  late  numbers  of  your  paper : 

Capt.  Hooper,  of  tfie  steamer  Dick  Keys,  reports  that  the 
following  plantations  have  commenced  grinding,viz : — Madam 
Vaughan,  Iberville ;  Grover  &  Nolan,  West  Baton  Rouge ;  J. 
A.  Bird,  West  Baton  Eouge;  E.  J.  Forstall,  St.  James; 
Charles  Barlonge,  Pointe  Coupee;  Dr.  Perkins,  East  Baton 
Rouge;  C.  Dalferes,  Lafourche. — Bee, 

Tub  Rolling  Season — We  hear  that  a  widow  lady  of  the 
parish,  who  usually  makes  800  to  1,000  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
commenced  grinding  her  cane  about  a  week  since ;  and  our 
informant  does  not  believe  she  will  make  over  300  hogsheads 
this  year ;  he  also  gives  a  very  unfavorable  account  of  his 
own  crop,  and  says  that  he  knows  of  many  who  will  not 
make  half  a  crop,  and  mentioned  one  gentleman  who  does 
not  intend  to  attempt  making  a  single  hogshead  of  sugar  I 
From  all  this — and  our  informant  is  a  large  planter  and  a 
gentleman  of  intelligence — we  judge  that  not  more  than  half 
a  crop  of  sugar,  if  that,  will  be  made  in  Iberville  the  present 
season. — Southern  {Iberville  Farish)  Senfinel,  Oct,  6. 

The  lady  referred  to  by  the  Sentinel  has  one  of  the  best  man- 
aged plantations  in  the  parish  of  Iberville,  and  that  parish 
claims  to  be  the  best  sugar  producing  portion  of  the  State. 

Since  the  above  date  we  have  had  frost  and  ice  on  the  26tli 
ult.,  followed  by  warm  rainy  weather,  which  has  been  general, 
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as  far  as  heard  from  in  the  sugar  districts.  The  backward- 
ness of  the  receipts  of  new  sugar  and  its  inferior  quality 
fidly  confirm  the  loregoing  views. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  can  see  no  reason  why 
Louisana  sugar  suitable  for  consumption  should  not  command 
fuller  prices  than  have  been  realized  for  the  last  five  years. 
The  qualities  suited  to  refiners,  later  in  the  season,  may,  and 
in  our  opinion  will,  command  the  price  realized  for  fair  sugar 
daring  the  past  season. 

Up  to  this  date,  the  receipts  have  not  been  sufficiently  well 
drained  for  shipment,  or  the  retail  trade,  and  no  improve- 
ment can  be  looKed  for  so  long  as  the  present  warm  weather 
continues.  S.  &  M. 

VEGETABLE  GROWTHS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

If  the  trees  of  California,  says  the  Post,  grow  to  the  height 
of  three  hundred  feet,  the  beets  in  the  gardens  cannot  do  less 
than  make  roots  six  or  seven  feet  long.  That  they  are  doing 
their  best  to  observe  the  proportion  they  ought  to  bear  to  the 

!)roducts  of  the  forest  our  readers  will  be  convinced  by  the 
bllowing  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the  San  Francisco 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times.     It  is  dated  October  4: 

"An  agricultural  show  has  just  been  held  at  Sacramento, 
at  which  the  productions  of  the  country  were  exhibited  for 
prizes.  The  snow  of  animals  was  remarkable  only  as  giving 
evidences  of  con8idera])le  improvement  in  the  breed  of  horses 
since  the  Americans  have  been  in  possession  of  the  State. 
The  exhibition  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  really  curious — 
the  former  from  their  variety  and  precocity  and  the  latter 
from  their  gigantic  size.  Pumpkins  weighing  129  pounds, 
beet  root  YJ  feet  long,  and  a  stalk  of  Indian  corn  24  feet 
high,  were  among  the  'monsters'  of  the  exhibition.  The 
vegetables  of  this  country  grow  with  a  luxuriance  unequalled 
elsewhere,  but  they  are  deficient  in  flavor.  It  appears  that 
peach  and  pear  trees  frequently  produce  a  double  crop  in  the 
same  season.  The  productiveness  of  the  strawberry  plant  is 
also  very  remarkable.  A  bed  in  the  garden  of  a  friend  of 
mine  in  San  Francisco  has  been  bearing  for  six  months,  and 
the  plants  are  now,  on  the  eve  of  winter,  in  flower;  but  in 
fiivored  situations  strawberries  ripen  during  every  month  of 
the  year." 

A  beet  root  which  so  far  exceeds  in  length  the  tallest  men 
ia  a  vegetable  for  the  tables  of  Brobdignag.  Our  readers 
may  remember  Gulliver's  account  of  a  royal  dinner  given  in 
that  country  at  which  a  whale  was  served  up.  '*The  king," 
aays  Gulliver,   *' seemed  disgusted  with  the  bigness  o?  l\ift 
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fish,  though  I  think  I  have  seen  larger  on  the  Greenland 
coast."  We  quote  from  memory.  Such  a  beet  root  as  that 
mentioned  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Times  would  have 
been  a  heavy  load  for  the  fork  of  Glumdalclitch.  Could  it 
have  been  pulled  from  the  ground  by  anything  short  of  a 
yoke  of  oxen?  For  gardens  which  produce  vegetables  like 
this  they  should  import  gardeners  from  Patagonia.  There 
was  a  playful  exaggeration  current  several  years  since  in 
regard  to  the  richness  of  the  soil  in  the  southwestern  States. 
It  was  said  that  sweet  potatoes  grew  there  to  such  a  size  that 
while  one  end  of  the  root  was  roasting  in  the  ashes  of  the 
hearth  the  other  end  served  the  family  for  a  seat.  The 
Sacramento  beet  root,  which  can  only  be  boiled  by  many 
instalments,  is  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  fact 
sometimes  overtakes  exaggeration. 

Strawberries  every  month  in  the  year!  Our  readers,  we 
presume,  have  not  forgott<>n  the  remark  of  the  i)iou8  Bishop 
Butler  concerning  the  strawberry,  recorded  by  Isaak  Walton, 
to  the  eflfect  that  God  miglit,  no  doubt,  have  made  a  better 
berry  if  it  had  been  his  good  i)leasure,  but  it  was  certain  that 
he  never  did.  The  best  of  berries  perfecting  its  fruit  for 
every  season  of  the  year  implies  an  elysian  uniformity  of 
tomperature.  Homer's  description  of  the  gardens  of  Alci- 
nous,  of  which  Pope  published  a  translation,  as  a  sample  of 
his  version,  some  time  before  the  entire  work  appeared,  is 
the  only  parallel  to  it  that  occurs  to  us : 

' '  'E^ch  dropping  pear  aiiothor  pear  supplies ; 
On  apples,  apples ;  figs  on  figs  arise ; 
The  same  mild  section  gives  the  flowers  to  blow, 
The  buds  to  open,  and  the  fruits  to  grow." 
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We  are  happy  to  announce  the  safe  return  of  Mr.  Glover, 
the  Patent  Office  entomologist,  from  a  successful  mission  to 
Florida.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  gentleman  was 
sent  out,  about  six  months  since,  to  gain  information  con- 
cerning the  insects  that  prey  upon  the  cotton,  the  orange, 
and  other  products  of  the  land  of  flowers.  His  observations 
have  been  most  interesting,  and  will  constitute  a  valuable 
chapter  in  that  annual  compendium  of  useful  knowledge, 
the  Patent  Office  Report. 

In  East  Florida,  Mr.  Glover's  observations  were  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  insects  that  prey  upon  the  orange. 
That  which  is  at  present  so  destructive,  and  which  has  deso- 
lated so  many  fair  fields  on  the  St.  John's,  is  a  small  scale 
insect  or  occus,  very  minute,  of  a  brownish  color  and  elon- 
^atod  shape^  resembling  in  many  respects  one  of  the  shells 
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of  a  muscle.  Under  cover  of  tliis  sliell,  and  protected  by  it, 
the  small  worm  or  grub  extracts  the  juices  of  the  plant  by 
means  of  a  piercer  on  the  under  side,  and  eventually  multi- 
plies to  sucli  a  degree  that  the  stem,  branches,  and  leaves 
become  covered,  as  it  were,  with  a  coating  consisting  of 
myriads  of  these  insects,  constantly  draining  the  tree  of  its 
sap,  until  at  last  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  fall,  and  the 
orange,  unable  to  sustain  such  a  liorde  of  depredators,  at 
last  perishes. 

The  female  scale  insect  lays  her  eggs  in  two  parallel  rows 
nndcr  cover  of  the  scale,  and  gradually  diminishes  in  size  as 
the  eggs  are  laid,  until  at  length  she  occupies  only  the  smaller 
end  of  the  scale  and  perishes.  The  young  female  occi  are 
hatched  in  regular  succession  as  the  eggs  were  deposited,  and 
emerge  from  under  the  parental  shell  at  the  larger  end» 
They  are  now  provided  with  six  legs,  and  crawl  about  the 
leaf  or  branch  until  a  suitable  permanent  residence  is  found 
where  they  can  suck  the  juice  of  the  tree  in  case  and  cojufort ; 
here  they  ''squat;''  a  case  is  formed  over  them,  and  they 
remain  glued  to  the  spot  for  lifetime. 

The  case  of  the  male  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the 
female.  The  grub  underneath  this  changes  into  a  pupa,  and 
eventually  into  a  very  minute  fly,  furnished  with  six  legs, 
two  long  antena)  and  two  transparent  wings. 

Where  the  scale  insect  has  once  made  its  appearance,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  grow  the  orange  to  perfection.  Groves 
of  trees  once  flourishing  in  Florida,  and  a  source  of  great 
profit  to  the  owners,  have  had  to  be  cut  down. 

Various  remedies,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Glover,  have  been 
suggested,  one  of  which  has  proved  successful  in  some  in- 
stances, but  not  in  all.  This  remedy  consists  of  washing  the 
tree  with  a  wash  composed  of  one  gallon  of  whiskey  and 
four  ounces  of  aloes.  This  ought  to  be  renewed  every  two 
weeks  until  the  insect  disappears,  as,  although  all  the  living 
insegts  may  be  destroyed,  yet  the  imhatched  eggs,  being  pro- 
tected by  the  parental  shell,  are  not  affected  by  it.  Highly 
manuring  the  tree,  so  as  to  cause  a  vigorous  growth,  has 
likewise  been  recommended,  as  likewise  several  other  reme- 
dies too  numerous  to  mention  here ;  but,  until  regular  experi- 
ments are  made  and  reported  on,  there  can  be  no  certainty  as  to 
the  best  method  of  destroying  this  highly  pernicious  insect. 

Mr.  Glover  has  also  with  him  minute  drawings  of  other 
nsects,  in  different  stages  of  their  history,  which  prey  upon 
he  orange,  the  lemon,  and  the  oleander^   and  which,  com- 

ined  with  descriptions  of  their  habits,  the  result  of  patient 

ersonal  observation,  must  prove  of  great  value  to  out  iie\^\i- 
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bore,  who  are  so  deeply  iuterested  in  tlieir  cultivation.  Mr. 
Glover  is  confident  in  the  belief  that  East  Florida  offers  as 
profitable  a  field  for  the  cultivation  of  the  orange  as  any  part 
of  the  world,  not  excepting  the  golden  fields  of  the  Siciliea. 
— Savannalt  Georgian. 


EDUCATION  n  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
A  committee  of  the  senate  of  South  Carolina,  having  the 
subject  under  consideration,  lately  made  a  report,  from  which 
we  extract — 
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TAe  committee  comments  upon  this  table,  and,  as  will  be 
*aeo,  drawB  cooclusions  oppoaed  to  tbe  tecomm6Ti4!BA.\()ti%  of 
oe  governor. 
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"It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  this  statement,  that  the 
districts  in  which  education  is  most  general  are  not  those  in 
which  the  largest  sums  of  money  are  received  for  educational 
purposes. 

"In  the  district  of  Abbeville,  twenty-three  per  cent.,  or 
more  than  one  in  five  of  the  whole  population,  are  at  school; 
in  Beaufort,  Anderson  and  Georgetown,  twenty  per  cent. ;  in 
Lancaster,  nineteen ;  in  Marlborough,  eighteen  per  cent. ;  in 
Charleston,  seventeen  per  cent. ;  in  Union,  sixteen  per  cent, 
in  Chester,  Edgefield,  Fairfield  and  Pickens,  fifteen  per  cent, 
m  Williamsburg,  Colleton  and  Greenville,  fourteen  per  cent, 
in  Sumter,  Marion  and  Lexington,  thirteen  per  cent. ;   in 
Barnwell,  York,  Orangeburg,  Laurens  and  Darlington,  twelve 

ET  cent. ;  in  Chesterfield,  eleven  per  cent. ;  in  Kershaw  and 
orry,  nine  per  cent. ;  and  in  Spartanburg,  seven  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  white  population  go  to  school.  From  this  it 
will  appear,  that  in  Abbeville  and  Anderson,  and  Beaufort 
and  Georgetown,  two  districts  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the 
lower  division  of  the  State,  one  in  five  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion go  to  school.  This,  your  committee  believe,  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  State  in  the  Union.  This  flourishing 
condition  of  education  exists,  too,  in  those  upper  districts 
which  receive  the  smallest  amount  per  scholar  at  school  out 
of  the  State  appropriation.  Including  the  whole  State,  the 
average  of  the  pupils  who  attend  school  is  fourteen  per  cent., 
or  one  in  seven  of  the  whole  population.  The  great  difference 
in  the  state  of  education  in  the  differentj^parts  of  the  State 
must  be  the  result  of  some  cause  or  other  than  want  of  money 
or  means,  or  the  unfair  apportionment  of  the  public  donation. 
Spartanburg,  which  would  seem  to  be  in  the  lowest  scale,  re- 
ceives three  hundred  dollars,  and  Anderson,  which  is  among 
the  best,  receives  only  eighteen  hundred  dollars ;  or  Spartan- 
burg receives  two  dollars  and  sixteen  cents  to  each  scholar  at 
Fcbool.  Could  any  change  wliich  has  been  suggested,  or 
which  could  be  even  imagined,  elevate  Spartanburg  to  the 
happy  condition  of  Anderson?  The  change  recommended 
would  add  more  to  the  appropriation  to  Anderson  than  to 
Spartanburg,  notwithstanding  the  present  appropriation 
would  seem  to  be  fully  sufficient  for  Anderson,  inasmuch  as 
she  stands  nearly  as  the  maximum  in  point  of  education. 
Abbeville  would  also  receive  an  additional  sum,  when  her 
people  are  at  present  the  best  educated  in  the  State.  Darling- 
ton and  Sumter  would  both  receive  less  than  under  the  present 
system,  whilst  both  these  districts  are  below  the  geneiaV  ave- 
rage in  point  of  education.  From  these  facts  it  woxiVOL  seeov 
manifest,  that  the  proposed  change  could  not  remedy  tYic  su^- 
posed  evils  of  the  system  in  the  smallest  degree  possible. 
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"In  one  of  the  presentmeuts  it  U  desired  that  the  mt  . 
Kliould  be  distributed  according  to  the  number  of  poor  chil 
dren.  If  this  Bcbeme  was  practical,  and  the  I'lind  to  be  re- 
garded as  purely  an  eleemosynary  one,  this  Byatem  ought  to 
be  adopted.  How  arc  you  to  ilefine  the  class  who  aru  to  be 
embraced  in  the  term  poor  'i  Will  you  confine  it  to  non- 
fi'eehglders  or  non-slaveholders  ?  But  many  men  are  well 
able  to  educate  tlteir  children  wlio  are  the  owners  iif  neither 
lands  tior  slaves  \  and  a  man  might  own  much  land  in  some 
sections  of  the  State  and  be  unable  either  to  educate  his  chil- 
dren or  support  himself.  A  man  residing  in  Gtreenrillo 
might  well  be  able  to  educate  his  children,  whilst  the  same 
man  residing  in  Beaufort,  possessod  of  the  same  means,  would 
be  altogether  unable,  owing  to  the  great  difference  in  the  ex- 
penses of  education  in  the  two  sections.  In  many  of  tbe 
upper  districts,  the  ordinary  "branches  of  education  do  not 
average  more  than  twelve  iloUars  per  auholar  per  annum, 
whilst  in  many  of  the  lower  districts  the  same  branches 
would  cost  twice  or  three  times  that  amount.  A  fatal  objec- 
tion to  such  a  scheme  of  distribution,  if  all  other  objectiona 
were  out  of  the  way,  would  be  the  effort  made  in  each  dia- 
trict  to  swell  the  number  of  the  poor  scholars  through  self- 
ish motives,  the  demoralining  effects  of  which  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated. 

"For  these  reasons  and  many  others  which  might  be  pre- 
sented, such  a  scheme  should  not  be  attempted. 

"Your  committee  believe  that  if  any  change  could  be  made 
in  the  present  basis  of  distribution  which  would  remove  the 
great  disparity  in  the  state  of  education  in  the  different  dia- 
tricta,  and  elevate  them  all  to  the  prosperous  condition  of 
Abbeville,  it  ought  to  be  made,  and  no  one  ought  to  be  bo 
selfish  as  to  complain  thut  his  district  did  not  receive  her 
aliquot  part  of  the  public  alms.  It  ought  to  lie  remembered 
by  thoBc  who  complain  of  the  injustice  of  the  present  system, 
that  those  districts  which  receive  more  than  their  fair  pro- 
portion draw  from  the  public  trea.sury  the  smallest  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  paid  in  by  them  respectively,  Charleston  re- 
ceives only  twelve  per  cent.,  Beaufort  thirteen  per  cent., 
Georgetown  thirteen,  and  Colleton  twenty-two  per  cent,  on 
their  general  tax  ;  whilst  Picken  receives  fifty-two  [ler  cent., 
Spartanburg  forty-four,  Greenville  forty,  Darlington  and 
several  other.s  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  sums  paid  in  by  them 
to  the  public  treasury.  This  view  would  seem  to  prove  that 
many  of  the  murmurs  at  the  iujustico  of  the  present  system 
MB)  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  altogether  unfounded." 
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CONIfEIION  OP  THE  MISSISSIPPI  AND  LAKE  fiORGNE. 

We  stated  in  our  last  that  the  report  upon  this  subject 
would  be  analyzed  in  tlie  next  number  of  the  Review.  The 
Xew  Orleans  Delta  has  saved  us  that  labor : 

There  is  published  as  preliminary  in  this  report,  the 
charter  granted  to  Colonel  Stewart  by  the  legislature  of 
Louisiana,  by  which  it  is  provided,  among  other  things — 

"That  Richard  A.  Stewart,  and  such  other  persons  as  he 
may  choose  to  associate  with  him,  his  and  their  successors 
and  assigns  in  that  behalf,  be,  and  he  and  they  are  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  cut  and  open  a  canal  in  the 
parisbL  of  St.  Bernard,  from  the  waters  of  the  Lake  Borgne, 
at  or  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bayou  Dupr^  or  Philipon,  to 
the  Mississippi  river,  near  the  English  Turn,  but  only  through 
and  upon  the  plantation  now  owned  by  said  Stewart,  and  so 
thereby  to  connect  the  waters  of  said  river  and  lake  as  to 
make  an  uninterrupted  navigation  between  them." 

This  charter  bears  date  12th  of  March,  1855,  is  brief  and 
Ifberal,  granting  its  privileges  in  perpetuity,  and  without 
onerous  or  embarrassing  conditions  and  penalties. 

The  proprietor,  in  liis  expose  to  the  public,  in  explanation 
of  the  proposed  work,  says  : 

"  The  purpose  of  this  canal  is  to  effect  a  navigable  commu- 
nication between  Lake  Borgne  and  the  Mississippi  river, 
eleven  miles  below  New  Orleans,  where  these  waters  approach 
most  nearly  to  each  other.  Its  passway  out  to  sea  will  be  by 
Cat  and  Ship  Islands;  its  inland  route  to  Mobile,  the  same 
now  pursued  by  the  mail  line,  after  passing  east  of  the  Rigo- 
lets.  The  projected  route  of  the  canal  is  wholly  to  the  south- 
east of  Lake  Pontehartrain,  and  hence  avoids  the  shoals  and 
northerly  exposures  of  that  lake.  Any  map  of  Louisiana 
will  show  the  narrow  isthmus  of  land  where  the  canal  is  pro- 
posed to  be  cut,  and  it  is  the  same  also  specially  denoted  in 
the  very  able  report  of  Colonel  Charles  Ellet,  civil  engineer, 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  government  in  1852,  on  the 
subject  of  relieving  the  Mississippi  of  its  inundations. 

'*  The  Canal  jproper,  from  the  river  to  the  bayou,  will  be 
two  and  three  quarter  miles  long,  and  pursues  an  air-line. 
It  is  to  be  cut  one  hundred  feet  wide  and  excavated  to  give 
eight  and  a  half  feet  water  at  ordinary  tides,  and  more,  of 
course,  as  the  tide  is  higher.  Such  a  depth  of  water  in  the 
repose  of  a  canal  is  sufficient  to  pass  all  sea-going  schooners, 
many  square-rigged  vessels,  and  all  the  steamers  of  the  river 
and  lake.  The  Bayou  Phillipon  or  Dupre,  from  the  point 
intersected  by  the  canal  to  the  mouth,  is  about  four  mile^, 
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with  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  eighteen  feet,  and  an  average 
width  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet.  Bv  a  cut  off  at  an  angle 
of  the  bayou,  at  an  extra  expense  of  $4,800,  the  bayou  will 
be  rendered  nearly  as  straight  as  the  canal,  and  shortened  a 
half  mile,  making  the  whole  distance  from  river  to  lake  six 
and  a  quarter  miles.  This  cut,  so  obvious  in  its  economy, 
though  not  a  necessity,  is  submitted  by  the  engineer,  as  an 
open  question,  to  the  decision  of  the  company  when  formed. 

'^  The  harbor  at  the  lake  end  of  the  canal  is  perfectly  and 
securely  land-locked  against  the  north  and  west,  and  the 
south  and  southeast  winds,  and  open  only  to  the  northeast,  a 
course  most  unusual  for  our  lake  winds.  Hence,  the  dredg- 
ing requisite  to  deepen  the  mouth  of  the  bayou,  and  from  the 
pier  outward,  gives  much  assurance  of  security  and  perma- 
nence to  this  part  of  the  work  when  done. 

*^  The  draught  of  water  which  can  be  carried  out  from  the 
lake  harbor  of  the  canal  to  the  deep  sea  is  obtained  from  the 
soundings  made  under  order  of  government  in  1852,  and  ex- 
hibited in  Blount's  coast  chart ;  and  from  the  map  of  the 
survey  made  by  John  Wheeler,  engineer  for  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  in  1839,  the  map  and  report  of  which  was  re- 
published by  Congress  in  1840. 

''Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  locality,  commercial  capaci- 
ties and  intendments  of  this  canal,  and  great  and  important 
as  are  its  pretensions,  yet  its  total  cost  to  the  company  when 
completed,  with  all  the  real  estate  of  land  and  water  to  be 
appropriated  to  its  use,  is  estimated  at  $525,000. 

''It  is  believed,  too,  even  this  low  estimate  may  be  reduced 
from  25  to  33  per  cent.,  should  the  company  decide  to  con- 
struct their  work  by  their  own  slave  laborers,  governed  and 
directed  by  discreet,  careful  and  humane  agents." 

We  have  quoted  at  length  from  the  pamphlet,  because  thus 
much  was  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  our  remarks,  and 
because  the  matter  expressed  seemed  scarcily  susceptible  of 
greater  condensation. 

Next  follows  the  proposition  of  the  proprietor,  setting  forth 
his  terms  and  conditions  for  organizing  an  association  to  exe- 
cute the  work. 

It  proposes  to  raise  $350,000  by  subscription  of  stock  in 
3,500  shares  of  $100  each — on  which  five  per  cent,  is  to  be 
paid  on  subscribing,  and  the  remainder  on  call,  as  may  be 
directed  after  the  company  shall  be  organized. 

The  proprietor  puts  into  the  capital  a  belt  of  land  400  feet 

wide,  extending  through  his  plantation  from  the  river  to  the 

lake,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  which  includes  the  line 
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of  the  canal  and  bayou,  and  about  400  acres  of  land  at  the 
two  extremities  for  town  sites. 

He  also  puts  in  his  charter  privileges,  and  all  his  previous 
ex{)enditures  for  engraving,  printing,  &c.,  to  prepare  the 

Clan  for  presentation  and  action.  For  all  these,  he  claims  to 
ave  allowed  him  $175,000  in  stock;  which,  together  with 
the  $350,000  cash  subscription,  makes  the  aggregate  capital 
of  |525,000. 

The  proposition  is  made  with  a  guarded  consideration  of 
&imess  and  plain  dealing,  which  will  bear  the  closest  scru- 
tiny, and  shows  an  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  discloses  a 
confidence  in  the  enterprise,  which  renders  it  quite  apparent, 
that,  if  the  proprietor  could  shoulder  this  work  alone,  he 
would  seek  no  associated  assistance  to  put  it  in  operation. 

The  utility  of  the  work  is  set  forth  in  various  aspects,  and 
with  much  force.  Its  sources  of  business  are  briefly,  but 
comprehensively  analyzed.  Five  enumerated  branches  of 
c<immerce  are  counted  on,  to  pass  the  canal,  and  these  are 
eNtimatcd  by  the  tonnage  measure  of  the  vessels,  whether 
j^i^sing  laden  or  empty. 

First,  and  supposed  will  be  greatest,  is  the  lake  and  sea 
coast  domestic  trade,  from  Pearl  river  to  Florida,  in  lumber, 
wood,  brick,  sand,  shells,  and  charcoal — gross 
estimate 150,000  tons 

Second — All  the  upper  Mississippi  river  com- 
merce, passing  the  lakes,  on  east,  to  Florida, 
through  this  canal 100,000  tons 

Third — All  the  Alabama  commerce  of  cotton, 
turpentine,  rosin,  and  perhaps  stone  coal 60,000  tons 

Fourth — All  the  foreign  and  coastwise  c«  »m- 
merce  transported  in  sea-going  schooners,  and 
other  vessels  of  light  draught 55,000  tons 

Fifth — Excursion  steamers  and  transit  sclioon- 
ers  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea  shore,  and  to 
Alabama  river 15,000  tons 

This  aggregate  of  380,960  tons,  through  and 
through,  is  computed  for  the  annual  business  of  the  canal 
from  subsisting  resources,  to  be  increased  by  the  increase  of 
commerce  and  the  country.  Contrasting  this  calculation  with 
the  several  millions  of  tonnage,  which  make  the  sum  total  of 
ALL  the  arrivals  annually  in  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and 
from  all  the  commerce  to  be  seen  on  the  lakes,  north  and  east 
of  us,  by  steamers  and  sail  vessels  now  plying  those  waters, 
and  it  certainly  would  seem  that  the  business  so  set  down  for 
this  canal  is  computed  in  much  moderation.  And  t\ii&  tto- 
pears  the  more  obvious  when  we  consider   tliat  it  "womdi 
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require  but  the  daily  transit  of  two  steamers  of  525  tons 
each  (or  their  equivalent)  to  equal  this  result.  In  such  point 
of  view  it  is  made  very  apparent  that  the  foregoing  estimates 
are  within  most  prudent  limits,  if  not  decidedly  too  low. 

But  to  render  this  stock  attractive,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
maintain  that  the  business  of  tlie  canal  will  exceed  this  esti- 
mate, for  if  it  shall  yield  a  net  dividend  o{  two-thirds  of  the  17 
per  cent.,  which  these  calculations  show  it  would  produce,  it  is 
as  much  as  should  be  desired  for  any  permanently  invested 
capital.  Indeed,  with  the  convincing  claims  to  confidence 
which  these  estimates  present,  it  should  be  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise if  a  few  wary  financiers — those  of  the  knowing  ones — 
should,  on  some  fine  morning,  quietly  close  up  this  subscrip- 
tion at  once.  For  the  writer  has  not  over-estimated  the 
stability  of  this  investment,  wherein  he  represents  it  as  ''a 
bank  that  will  not  explode  under  the  pressure  of  overtrading, 
a  capital  nut  readily  stolen  or  Schuylerized,  a  crop  not  affect- 
ed by  the  weather,  an  estate  which  the  malignant  diseases  of 
a  city,  or  the  casualty  of  a  fire,  may  not  destroy." 

It  may  or  may  not  be  as  represented  in  this  pamphlet — 
that  canal  investments  have  proved,  on  the  average,  more 
profitable  than  railroads  ;  but  a  further  observation  is  some- 
what striking,  and  is  presumed  to  be  correct:  ''that  the 
profits  now  being  realized  from  the  new  canal  in  the  rear  of 
the  city,  estimated  on  a  capital  no  larger  than  required  for 
the  grand  junction  canal,  would  show  that  stock  to  be  now 
the  best  in  the  60uth.'' 

The  report  published  in  this  pamphlet,  made  by  S.  Moylan 
Fox,  the  engineer  of  the  work,  merits  commendation  for  its 
directness  and  simplicity.  We  understand  Mr.  Fox  is  a 
gentleman  of  high  accomplishments  in  his  profession.  His 
report  discovers  a  vein  of  enthusiasm,  well  constrained  by  a 
practical,  cultivated  judgment.  We  quote  three  short  para- 
graphs of  his  report,  which,  while  aptly  explaining  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  indulges  in  a  bold  outside  opinion,  eminently 
suggestive  to  merchants  and  statesmen  ;  for,  if  his  facts  and 
reasoning  be  correct,  then  truly  is  this  projected  canal  but 
the  inception  of  a  vastly  greater  and  more  useful  enterprise : 

''The  whole  estimated  cost  of  the  work,  the  actual  labor 
of  construction  and  cost  of  material,  as  given  in  detail  below, 
will  be  ^324,000,  with  an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  for  engi- 
neering and  other  contingencies,  $856,400. 

"This  sum  is  so  small,  compared  with  the  capital  required 

for  the  other  improvements  recently  projected  in  this  city, 

that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  real  magnitude  of  the  work 

jtsclf.     It  proposes  for  the  present  to  bring  the  port  of  New 
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Orleans  to  witbin  eighteen  miles  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  all 
vessels  not  drawing  over  8^  feet  of  water  ;  to  connect  by  river 
steamboats  Pittsburg  with  Montgomery,  Alabama.     It  is,  in 

Sant  of  fact,  opening  a  new  and  unchanging  month  of  the 
ississippi,  one  hundred  and  twelve  miles  nearer  to  the 
port  of  New  Orleans.  With  an  expenditure  of  $1,500,000 
more  than  is  now  proposed,  an  inland  cliannel  of  18  feet 
can  be  carried  from  New  Orleans  to  tho  Gulf,  three  feet 
deeper  than  the  Mississippi,  and  over  sixty  miles  nearer. 
Should  this  work  now  proposed  be  constructed,  I  look  upon 
the  other  as  an  inevitable  result ;  this  will  be  but  the  enibryo 
of  the  magnificent  scheme  of  the  whole  work  finished.  I  un- 
derstand that  it  now  requires  $60,000  per  annum  to  keep 
open  a  fifteen  feet  channel.  The  capital  of  which  this  is  the 
interest  would  give  an  eighteen  feet  channel,  sixty  miles 
nearer  the  city,  with  all  the  advantages  of  an  inland  naviga- 
tion. Were  this  channel  finished,  would  anv  one  doubt  but 
that  the  whole  trade  of  New  Orleans  will  pass  through  it  ? 

**Thi8  is  the  pro})er  commercial  view  of  the  work;  the 
evidence  of  its  profit  is  so  open  to  the  calculation  of  every 
one,  that  I  shall  not  attem])t  to  give  any.  I  have  ever  found 
that  in  works  of  this  character,  connecting  two  regions  vastly 
rich,  but  yet  in  the  course  of  development,  the  trade  calcula- 
tions of  their  })rqjectors,  however  wild,  have  been  overrun  by 
the  fact  before  the  canal  banks  had  time  to  settle." 

Following  this  report  is  a  well  prepared  map,  showing  the 
exact  route  of  this  canal,  and  all  the  adjacent  and  explana- 
torv  localities  from  New  Orleans  to  Mobile. 

The  contemplation  of  this  proposed  improvement  has  sat- 
isfied us  it  is  one  of  unusual  local  interest,  and  the  subject 
altogether  is  treated  with  singular  force  and  discrimination 
in  the  pamphlet  before  us.  As  presented,  its  political  is 
scarcely  inferior  to  its  commercial  importance,  while  in  a 
social  point  of  view  it  makes  fair  claim  to  much  considera- 
tion. Its  traditional  and  prescriptive  pretensions  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  shut  up  Manshac,  and  thus  to  unite  again  the 
commerce  of  large  districts  of  country,  long  severed,  are 
equally  historical,  national  and  patriotic. 
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GOVERNOR   pease's    TIBW. 

The  unappropriated  public  domain  of  Texas  is  estimated  at 
about  one  hundred  millions  of  acres.     Suppose  that  one  half  of 
it  is  valueless  or  unsuitable  for  cultivation,  wbic\\  is  a  W^vi 
estimate^  this  will  leave  us  fifty  millions  of  acres,  w\v\e\\,  ^^ 
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seventy-five  cents  an  acre,  is  worth  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars.  This,  every  one  must  admit,  iB  a  small 
estimate  of  its  value  ;  and  under  a  judicious  system  of  sales, 
to  be  effected  gradually  as  the  wealth  and  population  of  the 
State  is  increased  by  the  proposed  improvements,  it  would, 
undoubtedly,  sell  for  twice  or  three  times  that  amount  within 
fifteen  years. 

Let  us  suppose  that  it  would  cost  six  cents  an  acre,  which 
is  a  large  price,  for  the  gradual  survey  of  these  lands,  as  it 
might  be  deemed  advisable  to  bring  them  into  market,  the 
cost  of  surveying  the  whole  hundred  millions  would  be  six 
millions  of  dollars.  This  would  leave  thirty-one  and  a  half 
millions  as  their  net  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  works  of  inter- 
nal improvement. 

As  this  amount  could  be  realized  from  them  only  by  grad- 
ual sales  through  a  course  of  years,  in  order  to  commence 
the  system  immediately  it  would  be  necessary  to  anticipate 
their  proceeds,  by  the  use  of  the  credit  of  the  State,  to  sustain 
which  an  internal  improvement  tax  of  fifteen  cents  on  each 
hundred  dollars  of  the  taxable  i)roperty  of  the  State  would 
be  required.  Such  a  tax  on  the  assessment  for  the  year  1857, 
which  is  as  early  as  the  system  could  be  commenced,  would 
l)roduce,  at  least,  $2(>8,000.  This  would  pay  an  interest  of 
six  per  cent,  on  four  and  (nie-cinartor  millions  of  dollars. 
The  same  tax,  allowing  the  increase  in  the  value  of  our  tax- 
able property  to  be  one-fourth  less,  each  year,  than  it  has 
been  since  tho  year  1846,  (and  it  would,  without  doubt,  bo 
much  greater,)  would  produce,  in  IHGO,  the  sum  of  $377,000, 
which  would  pay  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  on  six  and  one- 
([uarter  millions  of  dollars. 

This  would  enable  us  to  use  the  credit  of  the  State  to  the 
amount  of  six  and  one-quarter  millions  of  dollars  before  the 
close  of  the  year  1860,  without  taking  into  account  the  annual 
earnings  of  tlie  public  works,  as  they  progress,  which  would 
be  at  least  three  per  cent,  on  their  cost,  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  interest  we  would  be  paying  on  the  debt. 

By  that  time  we  would  be  in  receipt  of  a  considerable 
amount  each  year  from  the  sale  of  the  public  domain,  in- 
creased in  value  by  the  improvements  already  made,  and  our 
works  could  proceed  much  more  rapidly  to  completion. 

In  this  way  we  might  expend  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
millions  of  dollars  upon  a  general  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments within  the  next  fifteen  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  whole  will  have  been  paid  by  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  our  public  domain  and  the  internal  improvement  tax. 

The  State  would  be  the  owner  of  tho  wotka  coiifttT\xa\«ftL  wA 
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could  reduce  the  price  for  transportation  and  travel  to  such 
rates  as  would  keep  them  in  repair  and  operating  them,  would 
produce  an  annual  income  of  three  per  cent,  upon  their  cost. 
This  income,  amounting  to  over  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  might  be  applied  to  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  to  extend  the  system,  until  every  neighborhood  in 
the  State  would  be  furnished  with  ample  railroad  facilities. 

All  this  may  be  accomplished  and  the  wealth  of  our  citizens 
increased  hundreds  of  millions,  simply  by  a  prudent  use  of 
our  public  domain  and  an  annual  tax  of  fifteen  cents  on  pach 
hundred  dollars  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  for  the 
next  fifteen  years. 

The  system  of  works  should  consist  of  railroads,  improve- 
ments upon  our  navigable  rivers,  and  canals  connecting  the 
different  bays  and  streams  along  our  coast'. 

Sixteen  hundred  miles  of  railroad  can  be  so  located  as  to 
accommodate  every  section  of  the  State  that  is  now  inhabited, 
and  80  that  no  neighborhood,  (except  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  State,)  that  is  not  within  a  convenient  distance  of  a  navi- 
gable water  course  or  a  canal,  shall  be  more  than  twenty-five 
miles  from  a  railroad. 

The  average  cost  of  building  and  equipping  railroads  in 
this  State  will  not  exceed  sixteen  thousand  dollars  a  mile,  if 
paid  for  with  money  when  the  work  is  done.     At  this  rate, 
sixteen  hundred  miles  would  cost  twenty-five  million  and  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  amount  deducted  fi:om  thirty- 
one  and  a  half  millions,  the  estimated  sum  to  be  realized  from 
our  public  domain  in  the  next  fifteen  years,  would  leave  five 
milhon  and  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  could  be 
applied  to  the  improvement  of  our  navigable  rivers,  cutting 
canals  to  connect  all  the  bays  and  water  courses  along  our 
coast  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Kio  Grande,  and  to  any  other 
objects  of  public  utility. 

This  system,  to  be  successful,  must  be  made  the  permanent 
policy  of  the  State,  and  incorporated  into  our  constitution  so 
as  to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  change  by  legislation. 

The  routes  over  which  railroads  are  to  be  constructed ;  the 
rivers  whose  navigation  is  to  be  improved,  and  the  canals 
which  are  to  be  cut,  must  be  specified ;  the  lands  must  be  set 
apart  as  an  internal  improvement  fund — the  time  and  manner 
01  their  survey  and  sale  must  be  fixed ;  the  internal  improve- 
ment tax  must  be  levied ;  provisions  must  be  made  that  the 
credit  of  the  State  shall  never  be  used  to  an  amount  beyond 
what  the  internal  improvement  tax  and  the  net  earnings  of 
the  public  works  will  pay  the  interest  of;  and.  t\ia\.  t\v^^Qt^L^ 
speciBed  shall  not  he  carried  on  simultaneousVy  unlW  >i\i^\x 
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final  completion ;  all  this  must  be  done  by  a  constitutional 
provision,  otherwise  it  is  impossible;  future  legislatures  may 
undertake  other  works  before  those  designated  shall  have  been 
completed,  or  may  become  impatient  with  the  progress  of  the 
works,  and  endeavor  to  hasten  their  completion  by  an  increase 
of  taxation,  so  as  to  make  it  oppressive,  or  by  the  use  of  State 
credit  beyond  the  means  provided  for  sustaining  it,  and 
thereby  defeat  the  whole  system. 

Under  this  system  the  improvements  will  progress  towards 
completion,  simultaneously  with  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion and  wealth  of  the  State.  Each  mile  of  improvement 
will  increase  the  value  of  the  public  lands  and  of  individual 
property,  and  the  ability  of  the  State  to  prosecute  the  system 
will  increase  in  the  same  ratio. 

Such  a  system  can  never  become  oppressive  under  the  restric- 
tions proposed,  because  it  can  never  draw  from*  our  citizens 
more  than  the  internal  improvement  tax.  This  will  be  light, 
compared  with  the  benefits  to  be  obtained.  Our  entire  State 
and  county  tax,  including  this,  will  be  but  thirty-seven  and 
a  half  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars — equal  to  three  mills 
and  seven  and  a  half  tenths  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar,  which  is 
less  than  is  paid  in  three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
State  that  will  attend  the  prosecution  of  such  a  system  will 
enable  us  to  reduce  our  tax  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
government,  so  that  in  a  few  years  our  aggregate  State  and 
county  tax,  including  this,  will  not  exceed  twenty-two  and  a 
half  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  or  two  mills  and  two  and 
a  half  tenths  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar,  which  is  the  same  we 
now  pay  for  State  and  county  purposes. 

Every  citizen  will  be  amply  compensated  for  this  tax  by 
the  increased  value  its  expenditure  will  give  to  his  property 
and  the-  reduced  price  he  will  have  to  pay  for  transportation 
and  travel. 

It  is  true  that  the  benefits  will  be  greater  to  those  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  improvements  than  to  those  Jiving 
remote  from  them ;  but  as  soon  as  the  system  is  commenced, 
the  relative  taxation  of  those  living  near  the  improvements 
will  also  be  greater,  for  all  property  in  the  State  is  taxed 
according  to  its  value. 

There  will  be  no  more  inequality  in  the  operation  of  this 
tax  than  attends  every  tax  for  the  expenditures  of  the 
government;  for  those  living  in  the  vicinity  where  such 
expenditures  are  made  derive  more  benefit  from  them  than 
those  at  a  diatancej  by  the  increased  value  they  give  to  their 
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property ;  but  this  is^  in  a  measure,  counterbalanced  by  tbe 
additional  tax  on  the  increased  value. 

Suppose,  for  example,  we  take  a  section  of  country  fifty 
miles  in  width,  where  the  average  value  of  land  is  now  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  an  acre ;  when  this  system  commences 
each  acre  of  this  land  will  pay  three  mills  and  three  quarters 
of  a  mill  for  this  internal  improvement  tax,  but  when  a 
railroad  shall  have  commenced  through  the  centre  of  this 
section,  fifteen  dollars  an  acre,  those  more  than  five  and  less 
than  ten  miles  from  it  will  be  worth  ten  dollars ;  those  more 
than  ten  and  less  than  fifteen  miles  from  it  will  be  worth  six 
dollars,  and  those  more  than  fifteen  and  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  miles  from  it  will  be  worth  three  dollars  an  acre; 
then  each  acre  of  this  land  worth  fifteen  dollars  will  pay  two 
cents  and  one  quarter  of  a  cent ;  each  acre  worth  ten  dollars 
will  pay  one  cent  an3  a  half;  each  acre  worth  six  dollars 
will  pay  nine  mills ;  and  each  acre  worth  three  dollars  will 
pay  four  mills  and  a  half  a  mill ;  yet  all  will  pay  the  same 
rate  of  tax  as  at  first,  viz.^  fifteen  cents  on  each  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  land. 

Now  each  acre  of  this  land  pays  five  mills  and  five-eighths 
of  a  mill  towards  our  tax  for  State  and  county  purposes,  but 
when  the  above  increased  value  is  given  to  it  by  a  railroad, 
the  same  amount  of  money  produced  by  the  present  tax  of 
twenty-two  and  a  half  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  may  be 
raised  by  a  tax  of  less  than  eight  cents  on  the  hundred 
dollars,  or  less  than  eight  tenths  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar, 
each  acre  of  this  land  worth  fifteen  dollars  will  then  pay 
one  cent  and  two  mills  towards  this  tax ;  each  acre  worth 
ten  dollars  will  then  pay  eight  mills ;  each  acre  worth  six 
dollars  will  then  pay  four  mills  and  eight-tenths  of  a  mill ; 
and  each  acre  worth  three  dollars  will  then  pay  two  mills 
and  four-tenths  of  a  mill. 

This  example  clearly  demonstrates  that  a  general  tax  for 
internal  improvements  operates  equally  upon  all  in  propor- 
tion to  the  benefits  which  they  receive. 

The  present  system  of  making  donations  of  lands  to  rail- 
roads is  much  more  unequal  in  its  operation  than  their 
construction  by  a  general  tax  ;  for  those  sections  of  the 
State  only,  where  the  population  and  business  promise  to 
make  railroads  a  profitable  investment  of  capital,  can  avail 
themselves  of  these  donations,  while  under  a  general  system 
by  the  State,  the  paying  sections  of  road  will  contribute 
towards  the  construction  and  support  of  roads  in  th-oae  see- 
tions  where  th<?r  ^^1^  not  pay  a  profit,  and  thus  t\\ey  V\V\ 
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be  extended  to  portions  of  the  State  where  they  would  not 
be  constructed  for  many  years,  if  ever,  by  individual  capital. 

The  State  may  well  afford  to  carry  out  a  general  system 
of  internal  improvements  in  this  manner,  even  if  in  the  ag- 
gregate they  never  pay  more  than  the  cost  of  their  repairs 
and  of  operating  them  ;  for  the  State  is  compensated  by  the 
increase  of  its  population,  and  the  increased  value  of  its 
public  domain  and  taxable  property,  which  constitutes  its 
real  wealth. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  that  our  citizens  will  derive 
from  having  works  of  internal  improvement  constructed  and 
owned  by  the  State  will  be,  that  instead  of  keeping  the  price 
of  transportation  and  travel  at  such  rates  as  will  make  them 
a  source  of  profit,  as  would  be  done  if  they  were  owned  by 
corporations,  the  State  may,  if  it  chooses,  reduce  these  rates 
to  the  lowest  point  that  will  operate  and  keep  them  in  repair. 

No  argimient  against  the  practicability  of  the  plan  here 
proposed  can  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  other  States, 
which  have  attempted  a  general  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments, because  none  of  them  have,  before  commencing,  lim- 
ited and  described  the  work  to  be  constructed — none  of  them 
have  first  provided  the  means  necessary  to  sustain  their  credit 
and  declared  that  their  credit  should  not  be  used  more  rapidly 
than  these  means  would  justify  ;  all  of  which  provisions  are 
proposed  to  be  made  a  part  of  our  constitution,  beyond  the 
reach  of  change  by  legislation  ;  and  above  all,  none  of  them 
have  had  the  public  domain  we  possess,  as  a  basis  for  the 
use  of  State  credit  and  for  its  ultimate  redemptign. 

I  am  so  well  satisfied  that  the  interior  portions  of  our 
State  will  not  have  the  benefit  of  railroad  facilites  during  the 
present  generation,  unless  they  are  constructed  by  the  credit 
of  the  State,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  that  if  the  plan  here 
proposed  cannot  be  adopted,  I  am  willing  to  see  certain 
leading  routes  designated,  to  which  the  State  shall  furnish 
the  iron  needed  for  their  construction,  after  the  road-bed 
shall  have  been  prepared,  by  corporations,  for  its  reception, 
and  take  a  mortgage  upon  the  road  for  security ;  or  I  am 
willing  to  see  the  State  become  a  subscriber  for  one-half  of 
the  capital  stock  necessary  to  construct  them,  whenever  the 
other  half  is  taken  by  individuals. 

But  in  adopting  either  of  these  plans,  the  same  constitu- 
tional provisions  would  be  necessary  to  establish  a  proper 
basis  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  State  and  to  guard  against 
its  improvident  use,  as  if  the  State  were  to  undertake  to  con- 
struct them  herself. 

Neither  of  the  plans  here  proposed  originated  with  me ; 
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the  main  features  of  each  have  been  advocated  by  others  with 
&r  more  ability  than  I  can  bring  to  the  subject. 

I  believe  any  one  of  these  plans  to  be  entirely  practicable, 
but  I  think  the  first  would  be  the  most  successful,  and  would 
difiuse  its  benefits  more  generally  and  more  equally  than 
either  of  the  others. 

If  any  better  mode  can  be  suggested  for  the  use  of  State 
credit  in  works  of  internal  improvement  than  here  proposed, 
it  will  receive  from  me  a  cordial  support. 

Those  who  have  not  maturely  reflected  on  this  subject,  ma 
think  that  a  system  of  internal  improvement,  requiring  an 
expenditure  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  is  too 
great  an  undertaking  for  a  State  containing  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  ;  but  they  should  recollect  that 
only  a  small  portion  of  this  expenditure  is  to  be  made  imme- 
diately ;  that  it  is  to  be  extended  over  a  period  of  years,  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  which  our  population,  under  the  im- 
pulse that  such  a  system  will  give  to  immigration,  will  have 
increased  to  at  least  one  and  a  half  millions ;  and  that  we 
have  a  public  domain  such  as  no  State,  of  our  population, 
ever  before  possessed,  which  will  be  trebled  in  value  by  these 
improvements,  and  will  be  more  than  suflScient  to  meet  this 
large  expenditure. 

They  may  also  think  that  fifteen  years  is  a  long  period  to 
wait  for  the  promised  benefits  of  this  grand  system  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  which  is  to  produce  these  gre^t  results  ; 
but  they  should  also  recollect  that  few  great  enterprises  are 
ever  completed  during  the  age  of  those  who  commenced 
them. 

Twenty-five  millions  is  a  small  amount  compared  with  the 
future  resources  of  this  great  State,  with  its  extensive  public 
domain,  when  its  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth  shall  have 
been  fully  developed ;  and  fifteen  years  is  but  a  short  period 
in  its  history. 

Those  who  legislate  for  such  a  State  should  keep  in  view, 
not  only  the  present  moment,  but  the  future,  when  it  will  be 
inhabited  by  thousands  where  it  has  now  hundreds,  and 
when  its  exports  shall  have  increased  an  hundred  fold. 

Our  immense  public  domain  is  being  rapidly  wasted  for 
unimportant  purposes.  When  it  shall  have  entirely  passed 
from  us  without  our  having  secured  any  substantial  and  per- 
manent benefits  from  it,  as  it  surely  will,  unless  we  soon 
make  an  appropriation  of  it  to  some  object  of  great  public 
utility,  like  that  here  proposed ;  and  when  time  shall  have 
fully  disclosed  its  real  value,  posterity  will  wonder  that  this 
generation  should  have  done  so  little  to  develope  the  lesowteft^ 
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and  increase  the  wealth  and  political  importance  of  the  StatCj 
with  the  magnificent  means  at  its  disposal. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  subject  at  lencjth,  because  mj  views 
in  regard  to  it  have  been  misunderstool  by  some  and  misr^ 
presented  by  others,  and  I  felt  that  it  was  a  duty  I  owed  to 
myself  to  place  them  properly  before*  you  and  the  people  of 
the  State. 

Neither  of  these,  nor  any  other  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments should  be  undertaken,  requiring  an  expenditure  of 
money  by  the  State,  which  would  have  to  be  supplied  by  tax- 
ation, until  it  has  first  been  submitted  to,  and  received  the 
sanction  of,  the  people. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  any  such  system  should  be  commenced 
*  until  a  constitutional  provision  has  been  adopted  securing  it 
from  hasty  and  improvident  legislation. 

The  use  of  the  credit  of  the  State,  in  either  of  the  modes 
here  proposed,  will  reauire  an  amendment  of  the  constitution. 
This  may  be  done^  either  by  calling  a  convention  for  that 
purpose,  or  by  your  proposing  an  amendment  to  be  voted  on 
by  the  people.  I  should  be  unwilling,  however,  to  see  a  con- 
vention called  until  a  vote  of  the  people  is  first  obtained  in 
favor  of  such  a  measure. 

Should  these  views  be  unacceptable  to  you,  I  shall  inter- 
pose no  obstacles  to  such  constitutional  measures  as  you  may 
adopt  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railways,  and  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  navigable  rivers,  if  they  shall  seem  likely 
to  effect  those  objects  and  the  interest  of  the  State  is  properly* 
guarded. 

SLATEBY  IN  THE  VIRGINIA  LEGISLATURE  OF  1831-2. 

It  18  our  intention  to  make  the  Review  a  repository  of  all  the  valuable  papers 
that  have  been  prepared  upon  the  subject  of  southern  slavery  and  in  vindication 
of  the  rights  of  the  south.  Our  collection  already  embraces  the  materials  of 
many  volumes,  which  may  be  found  condensed  in  the  Industrial  Resources,  &c., 
published  a  year  or  two  since  by  the  editor.  There  are  still  many  able  papers 
upon  our  desk,  which  will  receive  early  attention.  The  one  here  presented  was 
published  in  1832,  but  without  the  name  of  the  writer.  It  is  in  review  of  the  de- 
bate in  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  of  the  letter  of  *' Appomatox,'*  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery. 

Referring  to  that  debate  the  writer  says : 

"If  ever  there  was  a  question  debated  in  a  deliberative  body  which  called  for 
the  most  exalted  talent,  the  longest  and  most  tried  experience,  the  utmost  cir- 
cumspection and  caution,  a  complete  exemption  from  prejudice  and  undue  ex- 
citement where  both  are  apt  to  prevail,  an  ardent  and  patriotic  desire  to  advance 
the  vital  interests  of  the  State,  uncombined  with  all  mere  desire  for  vain  and 
o9teDtatioua  dispHy,  and  with  no  view  to  party  or  geographical  divisions,  tha 
queetion  waB  the  qaeaUon  of  the  aboUlion  of  slareni  m  the  V\T|^ima  legislature 
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^Gnte  and  reverend  seniors,'  *the  very  fathers  of  the  republic,'  were,  indeed,  re- 
quired for  the  settlement  of  one  of  such  magpiitude.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  legislature  was  composed  of  an  unusual  number  of  young  and  inexperienced 
membefB,  elected  in  the  month  of  April,  previous  to  the  Southampton  massacre, 
and  at  a  time  of  profound  tranquility  and  repose,  when,  of  course,  the  people 
were  not  disposed  to  call  from  their  retirement  their  most  distinguished  and  ex- 
perienced citizens. 

"  We  are  very  ready  to  admit  that,  in  point  of  ability  and  eloquence,  the  de- 
bate transcended  our  expectations.  One  of  the  leading  political  papers  in  the 
State  remarked  :  '  We  have  never  heard  any  debate  so  eloquent,  so  sustained, 
and  in  which  so  great  a  number  of  speakers  had  appeared  and  commanded  the 
attention  of  so  numerous  and  intelligent  an  audience.  Day  after  day  multitudes 
throng  to  the  capital,  and  have  been  compensated  by  eloquence  which  would 
have  illustrated  Rome  or  Athens.'  But  however  mie  might  have  been  the 
rhetorical  display,  however  ably  some  isolated  points  might  have  been  discussed, 
itill  we  affirm,  with  confidence,  that  no  enlarged,  wise,  and  practical  plan  of 
operations,  was  proposed  by  the  abolitionists.  We  will  go  further,  and  assert  that 
toeir  arguments,  in  most  cases,  were  of  a  wild  and  intemperate  character,  based 
upon  fiilse  principles,  and  assumptions  of  the  most  vicious  and  alarming  kind 
lobversive  of  the  rights  of  property  and  the  order  and  tranquility  of  society,  and 
portending  to  the  whole  slaveholding  country — if  they  ever  shall  be  followed  out 
in  practice — ^inevitable  and  ruinous  consequences." 

I.  Plans  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery. 

II.  Impossibility  of  Colonizing  (he  Blacks. 

in.  Emancipation  tvithout  Deportation, 

IV.  ^^  Injustice  and  Evils  of  Slavery**  considered. 

PART  I.— PLANS  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY. 

Under  this  head  we  will  consider,  first,  those  schemes  which 
propose  abolition  and  deportation,  and  secondly,  those  which 
contemplate  emancipation  without  deportation.  1st.  In  the 
late  Virginia  legislature,  where  the  subject  of  slavery  under- 
went the  most  thorough  discussion,  all  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
agreed  in  the  necessity  of  removal  in  case  of  emancipation. 
Several  members  from  the  lower  counties,  which  are  deeply 
interested  in  this  question,  seemed  to  be  sanguine  in  their 
anticipations  of  the  final  success  of  some  project  of  emanci- 
pation and  deportation  to  Africa,  the  original  home  of  the 
negro.  *^Let  us  translate  them,"  said  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected and  able  members  of  the  legislature,  (Gen.  Broad- 
nax,)  "to  those  realms  from  which,  in  evil  times,  under 
inauspicious  influences,  their  fathers  were  unfortunately  ab- 
ducted. Mr.  Speaker,  the  idea  of  restoring  these  people  to 
the  region  in  which  nature  had  planted  them,  and  to  whose 
climate  she  had  fitted  their  constitutions ;  the  idea  of  benefit- 
ing not  only  our  condition  and  their  condition  by  the  removal, 
but  making  them  the  means  of  carrying  back  to  a  great  con- 
tinent, lost  in  the  profoundest  depths  of  savage  barbarity, 
onconscious  of  the  existence  evpn  of  the  God  who  created 
them,  not  only  the  arts  and  comforts  and  multiplied  aAv«i.Ti- 
tages  of  civiJized  life,  but  what  is  of  more  value  than  aW,  a 
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knowledge  of  true  reKgion — ^intelligence  of  a  Redeemer — ^is 
one  of  the  grandest  and  noblest,  one  of  the  most  expansivQ 
and  glorious  ideas  which  ever  entered  into  the  imagination 
of  man.  The  conception,  whether  to  the  philosopher,  the 
statesman,  or  the  Christian,  of  rearing  up  a  colony  which  is 
to  be  the  neuclus  around  which  future  emigration  will  con- 
center, and  open  all  Africa  to  civilization  and  commerce,  and 
science  and  arts  and  religion — when  Ethiopia  shall  stretch 
out  her  hands,  indeed,  is  one  which  warms  the  heart  with 
delight." — {Speech  of  Gen,  Broadnax,  of  Dinunddiey  pp.  36 
and  37.)  We  fear  that  this  splendid  vision,  the  creation  of 
a  brilliant  imagination,  influenced  by  the  pure  feelings  of  a 
philanthropic  and  generous  heart,  is  destined  to  vanish  at  the 
severe  toucn  of  analysis.  Fortunately  for  reason  and  com- 
mon sense,  all  these  projects  of  deportation  may  be  subjected 
to  the  most  rigid  and  accurate  calculations,  which  are  amply 
sufficient  to  dispel  all  doubt,  even  in  the  minds  of  the  most 
sanguine,  as  to  their  practicability. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  right  of  the  owner  to 
his  slave  is  to  be  respected,  and  consequently  that  he  is  not 
required  to  emancipate  him,  unless  his  full  value  is  paid  by 
the  State.  Let  us  then,  keeping  this  in  view,  proceed  to  the 
very  simple  calculation  of  the  expense  of  emancipation  and 
deportation  in  Virginia.  The  slaves,  by  the  last  census, 
(1830,)  amounted  within  a  small  fraction  to  470,000 ;  the 
average  value  of  each  one  of  these  is  $200  ;  consequently  the 
whole  aggregate  value  of  the  slave  population  in  Virginia  in 
1830  was  $94,000,000,  and  allowing  for  the  increase  since, 
we  cannot  err  far  in  putting  the  present  value  at  $100,000,000. 
The  assessed  value  of  all  the  nouses  and  lands  in  the  State 
amounts  to  $206,000,000,  and  these  constitute  the  material 
items  in  the  wealth  of  the  State,  the  whole  personal  prop- 
erty besides  bearing  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  value 
of  slaves,  lands  and  houses.  Now,  do  not  these  very  simple 
statistics  speak  volumes  upon  this  subject?  It  is  gravely 
recommended  to  the  State  of  Virginia  to  ^ive  up  a  species 
of  property  which  constitutes  nearly  one-third  of  the  wealth 
of  the  whole  State,  and  almost  one-half  of  that  of  Lower 
Virgina,  andr  with  the  remaining  two-thirds  encounter  the 
additional  enormous  expense  of  transportation  and  coloniza- 
tion on  the  coast  of  Africa.  But  the  loss  of  $100,000,000  of 
property  is  scarcely  the  half  of  what  Virginia  would  lose, 
if  the  immutuable  laws  of  nature  could  suffer  (as  fortunately 
they  cannot)  this  tremendous  scheme  of  colonization  to  be 
carried  into  full  effect.  Is  it  not  population  which  makes 
oi/r  lands  and  bouses  valuable  ?     Why  are  lots  in  Paris  and 
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London  worth  more  than  the  silver  dollars  which  it  might 
take  to  cover  them?  Why  are  lands  of  equal  fertility  in 
England  and  France  worth  more  than  those  of  our  northern 
States,  and  those  again  worth  more  than  southern  soils,  and 
those  in  turn  worth  more  than  the  soils  of  the  distant  west  ? 
It  is  the  presence  or  ahsence  of  population  which  alone  can 
explain  the  fact.  It  is  in  truth  the  slave  lahor  in  Virginia 
which  gives  value  to  her  soil  and  her  habitations ;  take  away 
this  and  you  pull  down  the  Atlas  that  upholds  the  whole 
system ;  eject  from  the  State  the  whole  slave  population,  and 
we  risk  nothing  in  the  prediction,  that  on  the  day  on  which 
it  shall  be  accomplished,  the  worn  soils  of  Virginia  will  not 
bear  the  paltry  price  of  the  government  lands  in  the  west, 
and  the  Old  Dominion  will  be  a  "  waste  howling  wilderness," 
"the  grass  shall  be  seen  growing  in  the  streets,  and  the  foxes 
peeping  from  their  holes.'* 

But  the  favorers  of  this  scheme  say  they  do  not  contend 
for  the  sudden  emancipation  and  deportation  of  the  whole 
black  population  ;  they  would  send  off  only  the  increase,  and 
thereby  keep  down  the  population  to  its  present  amount, 
while  the  whites,  increasing  at  their  usual  rate,  would  finally 
become  relatively  so  numerous  as  to  render  the  presence  of 
the  blacks  among  us  ever  afterwards  entirely  harmless.    This 
scheme,  which  at  first  to  the  unreflecting  seems  plausible, 
and  much  less  wild  than  the  project  of  sending  off  the  whole, 
is  nevertheless  impracticable  and  visionary,  as  we  think  a 
few  remarks  will  prove.     It  is  computed  that  the  annual  in- 
crease of  the  slaves  and  free  colored  population  of  Virginia  is 
about  6,000.     Let  us  first,  then,  make  a  calculation  of  the 
expense  of  purchase  and  transportation.     At  $200  each,  tho 
6,000  will  amount  in  value  to  $1,200,000.     At  $30  each,  for 
transportation,  which  we  shall  soon  see  is  too  little,  we  have 
the  whole  expense  and  purchase  of  transportation  $1,380,000, 
an  expense  to  be  annually  incurred  by  Virginia  to  keep  down 
her  black  population  to  its  present  amount.     And  let  us  ask, 
is  there  any  one  who  can  seriously  argue  that  Virginia  can 
incur  such  an  annual  expense  as  this  for  the  next  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  years,  until  the  whites  have  multiplied  so  greatly 
upon  the  blacks  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  cUarmistSy  forever  to 
quiet  the  fears  of  the  community  ?    Vain  and  delusive  hope, 
if  any  were  ever  wild  enough  to  entertain  it.     We  should  as 
soon  expect  the  chamois,  the  hardy  rover  over  Alpine  regions^ 
by  its  unassisted  strength  to  hurl  down  the  snowy  mantle 
which  for  ages  has  clothed  the  lofty  summit  of  Mont  Blanc ^ 
as  that  Virginia  will  ever  he  able,  hy  her  own  resoMicea,  ^ 
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purchase  and  colonize  on  the  coast  of  Africa  6,000  slaves, 
for  any  number  of  years  in  succession. 

But  this  does  not  develop  to  its  full  extent  the  monstrous 
absurdity  of  this  scheme.     There  is  a  view  of  it  yet  to  be 
taken,  which  seems  not  to  have  struck  very  forcibly  any  of 
the  speakers  in  the  Virginia  legislature,  but  which  appears 
to  us  of  itself  perfectly  conclusive  against  this  whole  project. 
We  have  made  some  efforts  to  obtain  something  like  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  number  of  negroes  every  year  carried 
out  of  Virginia  to  the  south  and  southwest.     We   have  not 
been  enabled  to  succeed  completely ;  but  from  all  the  infor- 
mation we  can  obtain,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
upwards  of  6,000  are  yearly  exported  to  other  States.     Vir- 
ginia is  in  fact  a  negro  raising  State  for  other  States  ;  she 
produces   enough   for  her  own  supply  and  6,000  for  sale, 
ifow,  suppose  the  government  of  Virginia  enters  the  slave 
market,  resolved  to  purchase  6,000  for  emancipation  and  de- 
portation, is  it  not  evident  that  it  must  overbid  the  southern 
seeker^  and  thus  take  the  very  slaves  who  would  have  gone 
to  the  south  ?     The  very  first  operation,  then,  of  this  scheme, 
provided  slaves  be  treated  as  property,  is  to  arrest  the  cur- 
rent which  has  been  hitherto  flowing  to  the  south,  and  to 
accumulate  the  evil  in  the  State.     As  sure  as  the  moon  in 
her  transit  over  the  meridian  arrests  the  current  which  is 
gliding  to  the  ocean,  so  sure  will  the  action  of  the  Virginia 
government,  in  an  attempt  to  emancipate  and  send  off  6,000 
slaves,  stop  those  who  are  annually  going  out  of  the  State ; 
and  when  6,000  are  sent  off  in  any  one  year,  (which  we  never 
expect  to  see,)  it  will  be  found,  on  investigation,  that  they 
are  those  who  would  have  been  sent  out  of  the  State  by  the 
operation  of  the  slave  trade,  and  to  the  utter  astonisment  and 
confusion  of  our  abolitionists,  the  black  population  will  be 
found  advancing  with  its  usual  rapidity — the  only  operation 
of  the  scheme  being  to  substitute  our  government,  alias  our- 
selves, as  purchasers,  instead  of  the  planters  of  the  south. 
This  is  a  view  which  every  legislator  in  the  State  should 
take.     He  should  beware  lest,  in  his  zeal  for  action,  this 
efflux,  which  is  now  so  salutary  to  the  State,  and  such  an 
abundant  source  of  wealth,  be  suddenly  dried  up,  and  all  the 
evils  of  slavery  be  increased  instead  of  diminished.     If  gov- 
ernment really  could  enter  with  capital  and  zeal  enough  into 
the  boundless  project,  we  might  even  in  a  few  years  see  the 
laws  of  nature  reversed,  and  the  tide  of  slavery  flowing  from 
the  south  into  Virginia,  to  satisfy  the  philanthropic  demand 
for  colonization.     The  only  means  which  the   government 
could  use  to  prevent  the  above  described  effect,  would  be 
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either  arbitrarily  to  fix  the  price  of  slaves  below  their  market 
value,  which  would  be  a  clear  violation  of  the  right  of  prop- 
erty, (which  we  shall  presently  notice,)  or  to  excite  a  feeling 
of  insecurity  and  apprehension  as  to  this  kind  of  property, 
and  thus  dispose  the  owner  to  part  with  it  at  less  than  its 
true  value :  but  surely  no  statesman  would  openly  avow  such 
an  object,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  some  of  the 
speakers  even  who  contended  that  slaves  should  ever  be  treat- 
ed as  property,  avowed  sentiments  which  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  produce  such  a  result. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  southern  market  will,  at  all 
events,  be  closed  against  us,  and,  consequently,  that  the  pre- 
ceding argument  falls  to  the  ground.  To  this  we  answer, 
that  as  long  as  the  demand  to  the  south  exists,  the  supply 
will  be  furnished  in  some  way  or  other,  if  our  government  do 
not  unwisely  tamper  with  the  subject.  Bryan  Edwards  has 
said,  that  **an  attempt  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  slaves 
into  the  West  Indies  would  be  like  churning  the  winds,  or 
giving  laws  to  the  ocean."  We  may  with  truth  affirm,  that 
an  attempt  to  prevent  a  circulation  of  this  kind  of  property 
through  the  slaveholding  States  of  our  confederacy,  would  be 
equally  if  not  more  impracticable.  But  there  is  a  most 
striking  illustration  of  this  now  exhibiting  before  our  eyes — 
the  Southampton  massacre  produced  great  excitement  and 
apprehension  throughout  the  slaveholding  States,  and  two  of 
them,  hitherto  the  largest  purchasers  of  Virginia  slaves,  have 
interdicted  their  introduction  under  severe  penalties.  Many 
in  our  State  looked  forward  to  an  immediate  fall  in  the  price 
of  slaves  from  this  cause — and  what  has  been  the  result? 
Why,  wonderftil  to  relate,  Virginia  slaves  are  now  higher 
than  they  have  been  for  many  years  past,  and  this  rise  in 
price  has  no  doubt  been  occasioned  by  the  number  of  southern 
purchasers  who  have  visited  our  State  under  the  belief  that 
Virginians  had  been  frightened  into  a  determination  to  get 
clear  of  their  slaves  at  all  events ;  and  we  are,  consequently, 
at  this  moment,  exporting  slaves  more  rapidly,  through  the 
operation  of  the  internal  slave  trade,  than  for  many  years 
past. 

Let  us  now  examine  a  moment  into  the  object  proposed  to 
be  accomplished  by  this  scheme.  It  is  contended  that  free 
labor  is  mfinitely  superior  to  slave  labor  in  every  point  of 
view,  and  therefore  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  exchange 
the  latter  for  the  former,  and  that  this  will  be  gradually  ac- 
complished by  emancipation  and  deportation;  because  the 
vacuum  occasioned  by  the  exportation  of  the  slaves  ^i\\  \>^ 
filled  np  hjr  the  in£ux  of  freemen  from  the  north  and  oWi^et 
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portions  of  the  Union,  and  thus,  for  every  slave  we  lose,  it  is 
contended  we  shall  receive  in  exchange  a  free  laborer,  mncli 
more  productive  and  more  moral.  If  we  are  not  greatly  mis- 
taken, this,  on  analysis,  will  he  found  to  be  a  complete  speci- 
men of  that  arithmetical  schod  hoy  reasoning  which  has  ever 
proved  so  deceptive  in  j)olitic3,  and  so  ruinous  in  its  practical 
consequences.  We  shall  canvass,  before  concluding  this  re- 
view, the  general  assertion  that  free  labor  is  superior  in 
cheapness  and  productiveness  to  slave  labor ;  but  for  the  pre- 
sent we  will  allow  all  that  is  asserted  on  this  head,  and  that 
it  is  very  desirable  on  our  part  to  make  the  exchange  of  slave 
for  free  labor.  Let  us  now  see  whether  this  plan  of  abolition 
and  transportation  be  calculated  to  effect  it;  and  in  order  that 
we  may  fully  examine  the  project  in  this  point  of  view,  we 
will  endeavor  first  to  trace  out  its  operation  on  the  slave  pop- 
ulation, and  then  on  the  white. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  celebrated  work  of  Dr.  Mal- 
thus  on  the  ^*  principle  of  population,"  the  knowledge  of  the 
causes  which  affect  its  condition  and  increase  is  much  more 
widely  diffused.  It  is  now  well  known  to  every  studier  of 
political  economy,  that  in  the  wide  range  of  legislation  there 
IS  nothing  more  dangerous  than  too  much  tampering  with 
the  elastic  and  powerful  spring  of  population. 

The  energies  of  government  are  for  the  most  part  feeble 
or  impotent  when  arrayed  against  its  action.  It  is  this  pro- 
creative  power  of  the  human  species,  either  exerted  or  dor- 
mant, which  so  frequently  brushes  away  in  reality  the  vision- 
ary fabrics  of  the  philanthropists,  and  mars  the  cherished 
plots  and  schemes  of  statesmen.  Euler  has  endeavored  to 
prove,  by  some  calculations,  that  the  human  species,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  is  capable  of  doubling  itself 
once  in  twelve  years.  In  our  western  country,  the  progress 
of  population  has,  in  many  extensive  districts,  been  so  rapid 
as  to  show,  in  our  opinion,  most  conclusively,  that  it  is  ca- 
pable of  doubling  itself  once  in  fifteen  years  without  the  aid 
of  emigration.  The  whole  of  our  population,  since  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  Sta.tes,  has  shown  itself  fully  capable 
of  duplication  in  periods  of  twenty-five  years,  without  the 
accession  from  abroad.*  In  some  portions  of  our  country 
the  population  is  stationary,  in  others  but  very  slowly  ad- 
vancing. We  will  assume  then  for  the  two  extremes  in  our 
country,  the  stationary  condition  on  the  one  side,  and  such 
increase  on  the  other  as  to  give  rise  to  a  duplication  every 

**  The  longest  period  of  duplication  has  been  about  twenty-three  yeari  and 
seven  months,  so  that  the  addiiion  of  one  year  and  five  montha  will  more  than 
compensate  for  the  emigntioD. 
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fifteen  years.     Now  as  throughout  the  whole  range  compre- 
hended between  these  extremes,  population  is  capable  of  ex- 
erting various  degrees  of  energy,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
statesman  who  wishes  to  increase   or   diminish  population 
must  look  cautiously  to  the  effect  of  his  measures  on  its 
spring,  and  see  how  this  will  be  acted  on.     If,  for  example, 
his  object  be  to  lessen  the  nimiber  of  a  slowly  increasing 
population,  he  must  be  convinced  that  his  plan  does  not 
stimulate  the  procreative  energies  of  society  to  produce  more 
than  he  is  capable  of  taking  away  ;  or  if  his  object  be  to  in- 
crease the  numbers,  take  heed  lest  his  project  deaden  and 
paralyze  the  source  of  increase  so  much  as  to  more  than  coun- 
terbalance any  effort  of  his.     Now  looking  at  the  texture  of 
the  Virginia  population,  the  desideratum  is  to  diminish  the 
blacks  and  increase  the  whites.     Let  us  see  how  the  scheme 
of  emancipation  and  deportation  will  act.     We  have  already 
shown  that  the  first  operation  of  the  plan,  if  slave  property 
were  rigidly  respected  and  never  taken  without  full  compen- 
sation, would  be  to  put  a  stop  to  the  efflux  from  the  State 
through  other  channels;   but  this  would  not  be  the  only 
effect.     Government,  entering  into  the  market  with  indivi- 
duals, would  elevate  the  price  of  slaves  beyond  their  natural 
value,  and  consequently  the  raising  of  them  would  become 
an  object  of  primary  importance  throughout  the  whole  State. 
We  can  readily  imagine  that  the  price  of  slaves  might  be- 
come so  great  that  each  master  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
encourage  marriage  among  them — would  allow  the  females 
almost  entire  exemption  from  labor,  that  they  might  the 
better  breed  and  nurse — and  would  so  completely  concentrate 
his  efforts  upon  this  object,  as  to  neglect  other  schemes  and 
less  productive  sources  of  wealth.     Under  these  circumstances 
the  prolific  African  might,  no  doubt,  be  stimulated  to  press 
hard  upon  one  of  the  limits  above  stated,  doubling  his  num- 
bers in  fifteen  years ;  and  such  is  the  tendency  which  our 
abolition  schemes,  if  ever  seriously  engaged  in,  will  most 
undoubtedly  produce ;  they  will  be  certain  to  stimulate  the 
procreative  powers  of  that  very  race  which  they  are  aiming 
to  diminish ;  they  wjU  enlarge  and  invigorate  the  very  mon- 
ster which  they  are  endeavoring  to  stifle,  and  realize  the 
beautiful  but  melancholy  fable  of  Sisyphus,  by  an  eternal 
renovation  of  hope  and  disappointment.     If  it  .were  possible 
for  Virginia  to  purchase  and  send  off  annually,  for  the  next 
twenty-five  or  fifty  years,  12,000  slaves,  we  should  have  very 
little  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  the  number  of  slaves  \tl 
Virginia  would  not  he  at  all  lessened  by  the  opeiation,  aiidL 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  period  such  habits  wo\ild  \>e  geu^ 
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rated  among  our  blacks,  that  for  a  long  time  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  drain,  population  might  advance  so  rapidly  as  to 
produce  among  us  all  the  calamities  and  miseries  of  an  over- 
crowded people. 

We  are  not  now  dealing  in  mere  conjecture ;  there  is  am- 
ple proof  of  the  correctness  of  these  anticipations  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  hemisphere.  The  West  India  islands,  as 
we  have  before  seen,  are  supplied  with  slaves  more  cheaply 
by  the  African  slave  trader  than  they  can  raise  them,  and 
consequejatly  the  black  population  in  the  islands  nowhere 
keeps  up  its  numbers  by  natural  increase.  Even  in  the 
island  of  Cuba,  where  the  negro  slave  is  treated  as  humanely 
as  any  where  on  the  globe,  from  1804  to  1817  the  blacks  lost 
4,461  upon  the  stock  of  1804.  ^^  Prior  to  the  annexation  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States,*'  says  Mr.  Clay  in  his  coloni- 
zation speech  of  1830,  '*the  supply  of  slaves  from  Airica 
was  abundant.  The  price  of  adults  was  generally  about  one 
hundred  dollars,  a  price  less  than  the  cost  of  raising  an  in- 
fant. Then  it  was  believed  that  the  climate  of  the  province 
was  unfavorable  to  the  rearing  of  negro  children,  and  com- 
paratively few  were  raised.  After  the  United  States  abolished 
the  slave  trade  the  price  of  adults  rose  very  considerably — 
greater  attention  was  consequently  bestowed  on  their  chil- 
dren, and  now  nowhere  is  the  African  female  more  prolific 
than  she  is  in  Louisiana,  and  the  climate  of  no  one  of  the 
southern  States  is  supposed  to  be  more  favorable  to  the  rear- 
ing of  her  offspring."  For  a  similar  reason  now,  the  slaves 
in  Virginia  multiply  more  rapidly  than  in  most  of  the  south- 
ern States :  the  Virginians  can  raise  cheaper  than  they  can 
buy  ;  in  fact  it  is  one  of  their  greatest  sources  of  profit.  In 
many  of  the  other  slave-holding  States  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  consequently  the  same  care  is  not  taken  to  encourage 
matrimony  and  the  rearing  of  children. 

It  was  upon  this  very  principle  that  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1791, 
based  the  masterly  and  unanswerable  argument  contained  in 
his  splendid  speech  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade;  in 
which  he  proved,  upon  data  furnished  by  the  West  India 
planters  themselves,  that  the  moment  ^n  end  was  put  to  the 
slave  trade,  the  natural  increase  of  the  negroes  would  com- 
mence, and  more  than  keep  up  their  numbers  in  the  islands. 

But  our  opponents  perhaps  may  be  disposed  to  answer,  that 
this  increase  of  slavery  from  the  stimulus  to  the  black  popu- 
lation afforded  by  the  colonization  abroad,  ought  not  to  be 
objected  to  our  own  principles,  since  each  slave  will  be  worth 
two  hundred  dollars  or  more.  This  answer  would  be  correct 
enough  if  it  were  not  that  the  increase  of  the  blacks  is  effected 
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at  our  expense,  both  as  to  wealth  and  numbers ;  and  to  show 
this,  we  will  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  operation  of  the 
scheme  under  consideration  upon  the  white  population.  Mai- 
thus  has  clearly  shown  that  population  depends  on  the  means 
of  subsistence,  and  will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  increase 
to  a  level  with  them.  Now  by  means  of  subsistence  we  must 
not  only  comprehend  the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  &c.,  but  likewise  such  conveniences,  com- 
forts, and  even  luxuries,  as  the  habits  of  the  society  may 
render  it  essential  for  all  to  enjoy.  Whatever,  then,  has  a 
tendency  to  destroy  the  wealth  and  diminish  the  aggregate 
capital  of  society  has  the  effect,  as  long  as  the  standard  of 
comfort*  remains  the  same,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

It  is  sure  to  discourage  matrimony^  and  cause  children  to 
be  less  carefully  attended  to,  and  to  be  less  abundantly  sup- 
plied.   The  heavy  burdens  which  have  hitherto  been  imposed 
on  Virginia,  through  the  operation  of  federal  exactions,  to- 
j^ether  with  the  high  standard  of  comfort  prevalent  throughout 
the  whole  State,  (about  which  we  shall  by  and  by  make  a  few 
observations,)  have  already  imposed  checks  upon  the  progress 
of  the  white  population  of  the  State.     If  not  one  single  indi- 
vidual were  to  emigrate  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  it  would 
be  found,  so  inert  has  become  the  principle  of  increase  in  the 
State,  that  the  population  would  not  advance  with  the  average 
rapidity  of  the  American  people.     Now,  under  these  circum- 
stances^ an  imposition  of  an  additional  burthen  of  $1,380,000 
for  the  purpose  of  purchase  and  deportation  of  slaves,  would 
add  so  much  to  the  taxes  of  the  citizens — would  subtract  so 
much  from  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  increase  so  greatly 
the  embarrassments  of  the  whole  population,  that  fewer  per- 
sons would  be  enabled  to  support  families,  and  consequently 
to  get  married.    This  great  tax,  added  to  those  we  are  already 
sunering  under,  would  weigh  like  an  incubus  upon  the  whole 
State — it  would  operate  like  the  blighting  hand  of  Providence 
that  should  render  ou»  soil  barren  and  our  labor  unproductive. 
It  would  diminish  the  value  of  the  fee  simple  of  Virginia,  and 
not  only  check  the  natural  increase  of  population  within  the 
commonwealth,  but  would  make  every  man  desirous  of  quit- 
ting the  scenes  of  his  home  and  his  infancy,  and  fleeing  from 
the  heavy  burden  which  would  forever  keep  him  and  his  chil- 
dren buried  in  the  depths  of  poverty.     His  sale  of  negroes 
would  partly  enable  him  to  emigrate;   and  we  have  little 
doabt^  wiat  whenever  this  wild  scheme  shall  be  seriously^com- 

*Bj  ■tandaid  of  comfort  we  mean  that  amount  of  necenariesi  conyoDier*^*^ 
aod  faucoriei,  which  the  babitf  of  any  people  render  eawntial  to  them. 
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menced,  it  will  be  found  that  more  whites  than  negroes  will 
be  banished  by  its  operation  from  the  State.  And  there  will 
be  this  lamentable  diflference  between  those  who  are  left  be- 
hind; a  powerful  stimulus  will  be  given  to  the  procreative 
energies  of  the  blacks,  while  those  of  the  whites  will  be  par- 
alyz^  and  destroyed.  Every  emigrant  from  among  the 
whites  will  create  a  vacuum  not  to  be  supplied — every  remo- 
val of  a  black  will  stimulate  to  the  generation  of  another. 

*'  Uno  aTulflo  non  deficit  alter." 

The  jpcwer^y-stricken  master  would  rejoice  in  the  prolifio- 
ness  of  his  female  slave,  but  pray  Heaven  in  its  kindness  to 
strike  with  barrenness  his  own  spouse,  lest  in  the  plentitude 
of  his  misfortunes,  brought  on  by  the  wild  and  Quixotic  phi- 
lanthropy of  his  government,  he  might  see  around  him  a 
numerous  oflGspring  unprovided  for  and  destined  to  galling 
indigence. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  inquire  whether  this  deportation  of 
slaves  to  Africa  would,  as  some  seem  most  strangely  to  anti- 
cipate, invite  the  whites  of  other  States  into  the  common- 
wealth. Who  would  be  disposed  to  enter  a  State  with  worn- 
out  soil  and  a  black  population  mortgaged  to  the  payment  of 
millions  per  annum,  for  the  purpose  of  emancipation  and  de- 
portation, when  in  the  west  the  most  luxuriant  soils,  unen- 
cumbered with  heavy  exactions,  could  be  purchased  for  the 
paltry  simi  of  $1  25  per  acre? 

Where,  then,  is  that  multitude  of  whites  to  come  from, 
which  the  glowing  fancy  of  orators  has  sketched  out  as  flow- 
ing into  and  filling  up  the  vacuum  created  by  the  removal  of 
slaves?  The  fact  is,  throughout  the  whole  debate  in  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature,  the  speakers  seemed  to  consider  the  increase 
of  population  as  a  sort  of  fixed  quantity,  which  would  remain 
the  same  under  the  endless  change  of  circumstance^  and  conse- 
quently that  every  man  exported  from  among  the  blacks  les- 
sened pro  tanto  exactly  the  black  population,  and  that  the 
whites,  moving  on  with  their  usual  speed,  would  fill  the  void; 
which  certainly  was  an  erroneous  supposition,  and  manifested 
an  almost  unpardonable  inattention  to  the  wonderful  elasticity 
of  the  powerful  spring  of  population.  The  removal  of  inhab- 
itants, accompanied  with  great  loss  of  productive  labor  and 
capital,  so  far  from  leaving  the  residue  m  a  better  situation, 
and  disposing  them  to  increase  and  multiply,  produces  the 
directly  opposite  effect ;  it  deteriorates  the  condition  of  society, 
and  deadens  the  spring  of  population.  It  is  curious  to  look 
to  the  history  of  the  world,  and  see  how  completely  this  posi- 
tion is  sustained  by  facts.  Since  the  downfall  of  the  Boman 
empire,  there  have  been  three  forced  emigrations  of  very 
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considerable  extent,  from  three  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 
The  Moors  were  expelled  from  Spain,  the  Protestants  from 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  Huguenots  from  France ;  each  of 
these  expulsions  came  well  nigh  ruining  the  country  from 
which  it  took  place.  We  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
effects  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Huguenots  from  France, 
because  it  happened  nearer  to  our  own  times,  during  the 
reijjn  of  Louis  XIV.  In  this  case  only  500,000  are  supposed 
to  have  left  France,  containing  then  a  population  of  20  or 
25,000,000  of  souls.  The  energies  of  this  mighty  country 
seemed  at  once  paralyzed  by  this  emigration,  her  prosperity 
was  instantly  arrested,  her  remaining  population  lost  the 
vigor  which  characterized  them  as  long  as  this  leven  wa« 
among  them,  and  to  this  day  France  has  not  recovered  from 
the  tremendous  blow.  Her  inferiority  to  England,  !. in 
industry  and  all  the  useful  arts,  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be 
traced  back  to  this  stupid  intolerance  of  her  great  mouatch^ 
Louis  XIV.  The  reason  why  these  expulsions  were  so  very 
injurious  to  the  countries  in  question  was  because  thft  emir 
grants  were  the  laboring  classes  of  society,  and  their  banish^ 
ment  consequently  dried  up  the  sources  of  production,  and 
lessened  the  aggregate  wealth  and  capital;  of  the  peoplQi 
Now  these  expulsions  arc  Twtliing  in  comparison  with  that 
contemplated  by  our  abolitionists.  Iq  France  only',  one  in 
fifty  of  the  population  was  expelled^  and  no  iexj)ense  iwaf 
incurred  in  the  deportation ;  but  in  Virginia  th«  proportion 
to  be  expelled  is  much  greater,  and  the  expense  is  to  dfetolv^ 
on  the  government. 

When  the  emigration  is  accompanied  withno;  l6sfl.:of 
capital  to  the  State,  and,  no  abstraction  of  !jt>ro(s?t^c^«'i;eJabor, 
then  the  population  will  not  be  injuriously  aflfedted,  but 
sometimes  greatly  benefited..  In  the  huxtting  state, :  the 
expulsion  of  half  of  the  tribe  would  benefit  the  remainder  ib 
a  politico-economical  light,  because  they  live. on  the  gaonerof 
the  forest,  which:  becomes  more  abundant  as  soon  as  the 
consumers  diminish.  Pastoral  nations,  for  a  like  rdasom 
are  rarely  injured,  by  emigration,  for  they  live  on  dattle,  asid 
the  cattle  live  on  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  earth,  and 
when  a  colony  is  sent  off,  th^:  remainder  will  generally  be 
benefited,  since;  the  consumption  is  relieved  while  ^Sla»  pro- 
duction is  not  diminished.  And  this  satisfactorily  explains 
the  dij£c\ilty  which  has  so  much  puzzled  historiaiis:  how  the 
nortibi  of  Europe,  which  Gibbon,  Hume,  aind  lRobert8on>  all 
maintain  was  in  a  pastoral  state,  and  not  nearly  so  thickly 
fettled  as  at  present,  should  nevertheless  have  beea  abl^'fox 
aev-enl  centuries  ^  fw^isih  ,th(met  terxible  «wanns  oi 
9 
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barians,  who,  *^ gathering  fresh  darkness  and  terror'*  as  they 
rolled  on  upon  the  south,  at  length,  with  their  congregated 
multitudes,  ''obscured  the  sun  of  Italy,  and  sunk  the  Boman 
world  in  night/'     This  example  of  the  barbarians  in  the 
north  of  Europe  sending  so  many  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
emigrants  to  the  south,  is   a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
capacity  of  population  to  counteract  the  effects  of  emigration 
in  all  those  cases  where  the  spring   of  population  is  not 
weakened.     As  soon  as  new  swarms  left  the  country,  the 
means  of  subsistence  were  more  ample  for  the  residue ;  the 
vigor  of  poinilation  soon  supplied  the  deficiency ;  and  then 
another  swarm  went  forth  and  relieved  again  the  national 
hive.     Our  purchase  and  deportation  of  slaves  would  produce 
a  similar  effect  on  our  blacks,  but  it  would  be  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  both  the  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  whites,  and 
would  be  therefore  one  of  the  most  blighting  curses  that 
could  scathe  the  land.      Ireland,   at  present,  is  suffering 
heavy  afflictions  from  an  over  crowded  population ;  but  her 
government  could  not  relieve  her  by  sending  off  the  paupers, 
and  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would  require  an  expense 
on  the  i^art  of  Ireland  which  would  produce  as  great  or  even 
greater  abstraction  of  capital  than  of  unproductive  mouths, 
and  would  moreover  give  more  vigor  to  the  spring  of  popula- 
tion.    If  other  nations  would  incur  the  expense  for  her,  then 
perhaps  there  might  be  for  her  a  temporary  benefit ;  but  in 
a  short  time  such  a  stimulus  would  be  given  to  population  as 
would  counteract  all  the  vain  efforts  of  man,  and,  in  the  end, 
leave    her  in   a  worse  condition   than  before.     We  doubt 
whether  England,  France,  and  Germany,  by  a  steady  con- 
centration of  all  their  financial  resources  upon  the  deporta- 
tion and  comfortable  settlement  and  support  of  the  super- 
abundant population  of  Ireland,  would,  at  the  expiration  of 
fifty  years,  be  found  to  have  lessened  the  numbers  by  one 
single  individual.     The  effect  would  merely  be  to  pledge  the 
resources  of  these  three  nations  to  the  support  of  the  Irish 
population,  and  to  substitute  the  procreation  of  Irishmen  for 
that  of  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Germans,  and  as  soon 
as  this  support  was  withdrawn,  the  very  habits  which  had 
been  generated  by  it  in  Ireland  would  be  its  greatest  curse. 
The  only  effectual  means  of  relieving  Ireland  will  be  to  raise 
the  standard  of  corn/m't  in  that  country,  and  to  arrest  the 
population  by  the  preventive  checks  which  would  lessen  the 
marriages.      Until  this  be   done,   in   sonae  way  or  other, 
Ireland  is  doomed  to  suffer  the  heavy  penalty. 
We  are  now  prepared  to  explain  iio'w  it  is  that  so  many 
negroes  have  been  exported  from  Africa  \>y  t\i^Av?^\:t%Afe^ 
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while  the  gap,  says  Franklin,  is  almost  imperceptible.  Gtenr 
eral  Broa£iax,  in  his  speech,  computes  the  average  number 
DOW  annually  sent  out  from  Africa  by  the  operation  of  the  slav* 
trade  to  be  100,000 ;  and,  he  adds,  if  all  this  can  be  effected 
against  so  many  risks  and  hazards,  and  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  shall  it  b«  said  that  the 
whole  State  of  Virginia  cannot  export  6,000  to  Africa  in 
a  year?  Yes,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  all  true; 
and  the  simple  reason  of  the  great  difference  is,  that  Af- 
rica incurs  no  expense,  but  on  the  contrary,  generally 
receives  a  fiiU  equivalent  for  the  deported  slave,  which  aug- 
ments her  means  of  subsistence,  and  stimulates  the  spring  of 
population.  Saddle  Africa  with  the  whole  of  this  burthen, 
and  we  are  perfectly  sure  that  the  entire  resources  of  that 
immense  continent  would  not  suffice  to  purchase  up,  send  off, 
and  colonize  5,000  per  annum.  Thcr^  is  the  same  differ- 
ence between  this  exportation  from  Africa  and  that  proposed 
by  the  abolitionists  from  Virginia,  that  there  is  between  the 
agriculturist  who  sends  his  produce  to  a  foreign  State  or 
country  and  receives  back  a  full  equivalent,  and  him  who  is 
condemned  to  send  his  abroad  at  his  own  expense,  and  to 
distribute  it  gratuitously.  We  imagine  that  no  one  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  these  two  farmers  would 
wonder  that  one  should  grow  wealthy,  and  the  other  misera- 
Wy  poor.  The  6,000  slaves  which  Virginia  annually  sends 
off  to  the  South  are  a  source  of  wealth  to  Virginia ;  but  the 
1,000  or  2,000  whites  who  probably  go  to  the  West  are  a 
source  of  poverty ;  because  in  the  former  case  we  have  an 
equivalent  left  in  the  place  of  the  exported  slave — in  the 
latter  we  lose  both  labor  and  capital  without  an  equivalent ; 
and  precisely  such  a  result,  in  a  much  mor  eaggravated  form, 
will  spring  from  this  mad  colonization  scheme,  should  it  ever 
be  carried  into  operation.  If  the  governments  of  Europe 
were  silly  enough  to  appropriate  their  resources  to  the  pur- 
^  pose  of  deportation,  they  should,  for  aught  that  we  could  do, 
have  every  one  that  they  could  buy.  An  equivalent  would 
thus  be  left  for  the  deported  slave,  and  however  much  others 
might  suffer  for  their  folly,  we  should  escape.* 

Against  most  of  the  great  difficulties  attendant  on  the  plan 
of  emancipation  above  examined  it  was  impossible  for  the 
abolitionists  entirely  to  close  their  eyes;  and  it  is  really  curi- 

*  Peiiiaps  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  (if  it  could  be  reconciled  to  our  con- 
Kienees)  which  could  be  conferred  on  the  southern  portion  of  the  Union,  would 
trise  from  tJie  total  abolition  of  the  African  sJave  trade,  and  the  o|>enmglhe  'W«i>X 
Uiaa  and  Sooth  American  marketa  to  our  alavea.    We  do  not  believe  l\\iX  ^«- 
farUtkm  to  abjt  other  quarter,  or  in  any  other  way,  can  ever  effect  tVve  BW^VvVwftV 
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ous  to  pause  a  moment  and  examine  some  of  the  reflections 
and  schemes  by  which  Virginia  was  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
plan.  We  have  been  told  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
purchase  all  the  slaves  sent  away ;  that  many  would  be  sur- 
rendered by  their  owners  without  an  equivalent.  *^  There 
are  a  number  of  slaveholders/'  Tsaid  one  who  has  all  the  lofty 
feeling  and  devoted  patriotism  wnich  have  hitherto  so  proudly 
characterized  Virginia,)  ^^at  this  very  time,  I  do  not  speak 
from  vain  conjecture,  but  from  what  I  know  from  the  best 
information,  and  this  number  would  continue  to  increase,  who 
would  voluntarily  surrender  their  slaves  if  the  State  would 
provide  the  means  of  colonizing  them  elsewhere.  And  there 
would  be  again  another  class,  I  have  already  heard  of  many, 
while  they  could  not  afford  to  sacrifice  the  entire  value  of 
their  slaves,  would  cheerfully  compromise  with  the  State  for 
half  of  their  value.*'  In  the  first  place,  wo  would  remark, 
that  the  gentleman's  anticipation  would  certainly  prove  delu- 
sive— ^the  surrender  of  a  very  few  slaves  would  enhance  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  residue,  and  make  the  owner 
much  more  reluctant  to  part  with  them.  Let  any  farmer  in 
lower  Virginia  ask  himself  how  many  he  can  spare  from  his 
plantation,  and  he  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  few  can  be 
dispensed  with.  If  that  intelligent  gentleman,  from  the 
storehouse  of  his  knowledge,  would  but  call  up  the  history  of 
the.  past,  he  would  see  that  mere  philanthropy ,  with  all  her 
splendid  boastings,  has  never  yet  accomplished  one  great 
scheme;  he  would  find  the  remark  of  that  great  judge  of  hu- 
man nature,  the  illustrious  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
that  no  people  had  the  generosity  to  liberate  their  slaves 
until  it  became  their  interest  to  do  so^  but  too  true ;  and  the 
philosophic  page  of  Hume,  Robertson,  Stuart,  and  Sismondi, 
would  inform  him  that  the  serfs  of  Europe  have  been  only 
gradually  emancipated  through  the  operation  of  sdf  interest 
and  not  philanthropy ;  and  we  shall  soon  see  that  it  was  fortu- 
nate for  both  parties  that  this  was  the  cause. 

But  it  is  strange,  indeed,  that  gentlemen  have  never  re- 
flected that  the  pecuniary  loss  to  the  State  will  be  precisely 
the  same  whether  the  negroes  be  purchased  or  gratuitously 
surrendered.     In  the  latter  case,  the  burthen  is  only  shifted 
from  the  whole  State  to  that  portion  where  the  surrender  is 
made;  thus,  if  we  own  $10,000  worth  of  this  property,  and 
surrender  the  whole  to  government,  it  is  evident  that  we 
lose  the  amount  of  $10,000;  and  if  the  whole  of  lower  Vir- 
^inia  could  at  once  be  induced  to  give  iip  all  of  this  property, 
and  it  could  be  sent  away,  the  only  effect  of  tliia  generosity 
and  self-devotion  would  be  to  inflict  the  bloio  o^  desoUxtlcyiv 
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more  exclusively  on  this  portion  of  the  State — the  aggregate 
loss  would  be  the  same,  the  burthen  would  only  be  shifted 
from  the  whole  to  a  part — ^the  west  would  dodge  the  blow, 
and  perhaps  every  candid  citizen  of  lower  Virginia  would 
confess  that  he  is  devoid  of  that  refined  incomprehensible 
patriotism  which  would  call  for  self-immolation  on  the  shrine 
of  folly,  and  would  most  conscientiously  advise  the  eastern 
Virginians  never  to  surrender  their  slaves  to  the  government 
without  a  fair  equivalent.  Can  it  be  genuine  philanthropy 
to  persuade  them  alone  to  step  forward  and  bear  the  whole 
burthen? 

Again :  some  have  attempted  to  evade  the  diflSculties  by 
seizing  on  the  increase  of  the  negroes  after  a  certain  time. 
Thus,  Mr.  Randolph's  plan  proposed  that  all  born  after  the 
year  1840  should  be  raised  by  their  masters  to  the  age  of 
eighteen  for  the  female,  and  twenty-one  for  the  male,  and 
then  hired  out  until  the  neat  sum  arising  therefrom  amounted 
to  enough  to  send  them  away.  Scarcely  any  one  in  the  legis- 
lature, we  believe  not  even  the  author  himself,  entirely  ap- 
proved of  this  plan.*  It  is  obnoxious  to  the  objections  we 
have  just  been  stating  against  voluntary  surrender.  It  pro- 
poses to  saddle  the  slaveholder  with  the  whole  burthen ;  it 
infringes  directly  the  rights  of  property ;  it  converts  the  fee 
simple  possession  of  this  kind  of  property  into  an  estate  for 
years ;  and  it  only  puts  off  the  great  sacrifice  required  of  the 
State  to  1840,  when  most  of  the  evils  will  occur  that  have 
already  been  described.  In  the  mean  time  it  destroys  the 
Talue  of  slaves,  and  with  it  all  landed  possessions;  checks  the 
productions  of  the  State ;  imposes  (when  1840  arrives)  upon 
the  master  the  intolerable  and  grievous  burden  of  raising 
his  young  slaves  to  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one,  and 
then  liberating  them  to  be  hired  out  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  government  (the  most  miserable  of  all  managers)  until 
the  proceeds  arising  therefrom  shall  be  sufficient  to  send 
them  away.  If  any  man  at  all  conversant  with  political 
economy  should  ever  anticipate  the  day  when  this  shall  hap- 
pen, we  can  only  say  that  his  faith  is  great  indeed,  enough 
to  remove  mountains,  and  that  he  has  studied  in  a  totally 
different  school  from  ourselves. 

Again ;  we  entirely  agree  with  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Brown, 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  promising  of  Virginia's  sons,  that 
the  ingenuity  of  man,  if  exerted  for  the  purpose,  could  not 
devise  a  more  efficient  mode  of  producing  discontent  among 

*  The  difficulty  of  falling  upon  any  definite  pian  which  can  fot  &  mom^uX  coxa- 
Bund  the  approbation  of  even  a  few  of  the  most  intelligent  e.boUUoii\i\At  \b  ^xt 
'^gjrmptom  of  the  difBculty  and  impractictbility  of  the  ^Yio\e. 
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our  slaves,  and  thus  endangering  the  peace  of  the  community^ 
There  are  born  annually  of  this  population  about  20,000 
children.  Those  which  are  born  before  the  year  1840  are  to 
be  slaves ;  those  which  are  born  after  that  period  are  to  be 
free  at  a  certain  age.  These  two  classes  will  be  reared  to- 
gether ;  they  will  labor  together,  and  commune  together.  It 
cannot  escape  the  observation  of  him  who  is  doomed  to  servi- 
tude that,  although  of  the  same  color  and  born  of  the  same 
parents,  a  far  difierent  destiny  awaits  his  more  fortunate  bro- 
ther— as  his  thoughts  again  and  again  revert  to  the  subject, 
he  begins  to  regard  himself  as  the  victim  of  injustice.  Cheer- 
fulness and  contentment  will  flee  from  his  bosom,  and  the 
most  harmless  and  happy  creature  that  lives  on  earth  will  be 
transformed  into  a  dark,  designing,  and  desperate  rebel. — 
(Brown* s  Speech^  pp,  8  and  9.) 

There  are  some  again  who  exhaust  their  ingenuity  in  de- 
vising schemes  for  taking  off  the  breeding  portion  of  the 
slaves  to  Africa,  or  carrying  away  the  sexes  in  such  dispro- 
portions as  will,  in  a  measure,  prevent  those  left  behind  from 
breeding.  All  of  these  plans  merit  nothing  more  than  the 
appellation  o{  vain  juggling  legislative  conceits,  unworthy  of  a 
wise  statesman  and  a  moral  man.  If  our  slaves  are  ever  to 
be  sent  away  in  any  systematic  manner,  humanity  demands 
that  they  should  be  carried  in  families.  The  voice  of  the 
world  would  condemn  Vii^inia  if  she  sanctioned  any  plan  of 
deportation  by  which  the  male  and  female,  husband  and  wife^ 
parent  and  child,  were  systematically  and  relentlessly  separ- 
ated. If  we  are  to  indulge  in  this  kind  of  regulating  vice, 
why  not  cure  the  ill  at  once,  by  following  the  counsel  of 
Xenophon  in  his  Economics,  and  the  practice  of  Old  Cato  the 
Censor?  Let  us  keep  the  male  and  female  separate*  in 
Ergastviaj  or  dungeons,  if  it  be  necessary,  and  then  one 
generation  will  pass  away,  and  the  evil  will  be  removed  to 
the  heart's  content  of  our  humane  philanthropists  I  But  all 
these  puerile  conceits  fall  far  short  of  surmounting  the  great 
difficulty  which,  like  Memnon,  is  eternally  present  and  can- 
not be  removed. 

'*Sedet  eternumque  sodebit." 

There  is  $100,000,000  of  slave  property  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  it  matters  but  little  how  you  destroy  it,  whether 
by  the  slow  process  of  the  cautious  practitioner ,  or  with  the^ 
frightful  dispatch  of  the  self-confident  quack;  when  it  is  gone,. 

^Sffe  Hume  *s  Ebbaj  on  the  populouniess  of  Ancient  Nations,  where  he  ascribes. 
iAiapnciice  to  Ckto  uid  otben,  to  prevent  their  elavea  from  bieodln^. 
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no  matter  how,  the  deed  will  be  done,  and  Virginia  will  he  a 
desert. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  briefly  the  most  danger- 
ous of  all  the  wild  doctrines  advanced  by  the  abolitionists 
in  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  the  one  which,  no  doubt, 
will  be  finally  acted  upon,  if  ever  this  business  of  emancipa- 
tion shall  be  seriously  commenced.  It  was  contended  that 
property  is  the  creature  of  civil  society ,  and  is  subject  to  its  ac- 
tion even  to  destruction.  But  lest  we  may  misrepresent,  we 
will  give  the  language  of  the  gentleman  who  first  boldly  and 
exultingly  announced  it.  ^^My  views  are  briefly  these,"  said 
Mr.  Faulkner ;  'Hhey  go  to  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
social  edifice  rests — ^property  is  the  creature  of  civil  society. 
So  long  as  that  property  is  not  dangerous  to  the  good  order 
of  society  it  may  and  will  be  tolerated.  But,  sir,  so  soon  as 
it  is  ascertained  to  jeopardize  the  peace,  the  happiness,  the 
good  order,  nay,  the  very  existence  of  society,  from  that  mo- 
ment the  right  by  which  they  hold  their  property  is  gone,  so- 
ciety ceases  to  give  its  consent,  the  condition  upon  which  they 
are  permitted  to  hold  it  is  violated,  their  right  ceases.  Why, 
rir,  it  is  ever  a  rule  of  municipal  law,  and  we  use  this  merely 
as  an  illustration  of  the  great  principles  of  society,  sic  utere 
tuo  frf  cdienum  nan  kedas.  So  hold  your  property  as  not 
to  injure  the  property,  still  less  the  lives  and  happiness  of 
your  neighbors.  And  the  moment,  even  in  the  best  regula- 
ted communities,  there  is  in  practice  a  departure  from  this 
principle,  you  may  abate  the  nuisance.  It  may  cause  loss, 
bat  it  is  what  our  black  letter  gentlemen  term  Damnum 
absque  injuria^  a  loss  for  which  the  law  affords  no  remedy." 
Now  for  the  application  of  these  principles:  '^Sir,  to  contend 
that  fuU  value  shall  be  paid  for  the  slaves  by  the  common- 
wealth, now  or  at  any  future  period  of  their  emancipation,  is 
to  deny  all  right  of  action  upon  this  subject  whatsoever.  It 
is  not  within  the  financial  ability  of  the  State  to  purchase 
them.  We  have  not  the  means — ^the  utmost  extremity  of 
taxation  would  fall  far  short  of  an  adequate  treasury.  What 
then  shall  be  done?  We  must  endeavor  to  ascertain  some 
middle  ground  of  compromise  between  the  rights  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  rights  of  individuals,  some  scheme  which, 
while  it  responds  to  the  demands  of  the  people  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  alarming  evil,  will  not  in  its  operation  discon- 
cert the  settled  institutions  of  society,  or  involve  the  slave- 
holder in  pecuniary  ruin  and  embarrassment." — {Faulkner's 
Speechj  pp.  14,  15,  and  16.) 

To  these  doctnDes  we  call  the  serious  attention  of  tYve'^^vc!^'^ 
hveholding  population  of  our  Union,  for  all  alike  ate  cou- 
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cerned.  It  is  time  indeed  for  Achilles  to  rise  from  his  inglo- 
rious repose  and  buckle  on  his  armor,  when  the  enemy  are 
about  to  set  fire  to  the  fleet.  This  doctrine,  absurd  as  it  may 
seem  in  the  practical  application  made  by  the  speaker,  will 
be  sure  to  become  the  most  popular  with  those  abolitionists 
in  Virginia  who  have  no  slave  property  to  sacrifice.  It  is 
the  remark  of  Hobbes,  that  men  might  easily  be  brought  to 
deny  that  'Hhings  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  each  other," 
if  their  fancied  interests  were  opposed  in  any  way  to  the  ad- 
mission of  this  axiom.  We  find  that  the  highly  obnoxious 
doctrine  just  spoken  of  was  not  entertained  by  the  gentleman 
from  Berkeley  alone,  but  was  urged  to  an  equally  offensive 
extent  by  Mr.  McDowell,  who  is  supposed  by  his  friends  to 
have  made  the  most  able  and  eloquent  speech  in  favor  of  abo- 
lition. He  says,  ^'when  it  (property)  loses  its  utility;  when 
it  no  longer  contributes  to  the  personal  benefits  and  wants  of 
its  holders  in  any  equal  degree  with  the  expense  or  the  risk 
or  the  danger  of  keeping  it,  much  more  when  it  jeopards  the 
security  of  the  public ;  when  this  is  the  case,  then  the  original 
purpose  for  which  it  is  authorized  is  lost,  its  character  of  pro- 
perty, in  the  just  and  beneficial  sense  of  it,  is  gone,  and  it 
may  be  regulated  without  private  injustice,  in  any  manner 
which  the  general  good  of  the  community,  by  whose  laws  it 
was  licensed,  may  require/' — {McDoivelVa  Speech ^  see  Rich'' 
mond  Whig,  2ith  March,  1832.)  It  is  thus,  if  we  may  bor- 
row the  justly  indignant  language  of  Mr.  Goode's  eloquent 
and  forcible  speech,  that  ^' slave  property  has  been  compared 
to  a  nuisance  which  the  commonwealth  may  abate  at  pleasure. 
A  nation  of  souls  to  be  abated  by  the  mere  effort  of  the  will 
of  the  general  assembly.  A  nation  of  free  men  to  hold  their 
property  by  the  precarious  tenure  of  the  precarious  will  of 
the  general  assembly  1 1  and  to  reconcile  us  to  our  condition, 
we  are  assured  by  the  gentleman  from  Berkeley,  that  the 
general  assembly,  in  the  abundance  of  its  liberality,  is  ready 
to  enter  into  a  compromise,  by  which  we  shall  be  permitted 
to  hold  ouroivn  property  twenty-eight  years!  on  condition  that 
we  then  surrender  it  absolutely  and  unconditionally.  Sir,  I 
cannot  but  admire  the  frankness  with  which  these  gentlemen 
have  treated  this  subject.  They  have  exhibited  themselves 
in  the  fullness  of  their  intentions ;  given  us  warning  of  their 
designs ;  and  we  now  see  in  all  its  nakedness  the  vanity  of 
all  hope  of  compensation." — (Goode's  Speech,  p,  29.) 

The  doctrine  of  these  gentlemen,  so  far  from  being  true  in 

its  application,  is  not  true  in  theory.     The  great  object  of 

government  is  the  protection  of  property — from  the  days  of 

the  patriarchs  down  to  the  present  time,  t'h.e  gte^Ai  Aft!eiAftT«itum 
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has  been  to  find  out  the  most  efficient  mode  of  protecting  pro- 
perty. There  is  not  a  government  at  this  moment  in  Christen- 
dom whose  peculiar  practical  character  is  not  the  result  of 
the  state  of  property. 

No  government  can  exist  which  does  not  conform  to  the 
itate  ot  property ;  it  cannot  make  the  latter  conform  entirely  to 
the  government ;  an  attempt  to  do  it  would  and  ought  to  revo- 
lutionize any  State.  The  great  difficulty  in  forming  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  country  arises  almost  universally  from  the 
itate  of  property,  and  the  necessity  of  making  it  conform  to 
that  state ;  and  it  was  the  state  of  property  in  Virginia  which 
really  constituted  the  whole  difficulty  in  the  late  convention. 
There  is  a  right,  which  these  gentlemen  seem  likewise  to  have 
had  in  their  minds,  which  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  call 
the  right  of  emineTit  or  transcendental  domain;  that  right  by 
which,  in  an  exigency,  the  government  or  its  agents  may 
leize  on  persons  or  property,  to  be  used  for  the  general  weal. 
Now,  upoii  this  there  are  two  suggestions  which  at  once  pre- 
sent themselves.  First,  that  this  right  only  occurs  in  cases 
of  real  exigency;*  and  secondly,  that  the  writers  of  our 
national  law — and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ex- 
pressly sanctions  the  principle — say,  that  no  property  can  be 
thus  taken  without  full  and  fair  compensation. f 

These  gentlemen,  we  hope  to  prove  conclusively  before 
finishing,  have  failed  to  show  the  exigency;  and  even  if  they 
have  proved  that,  they  deny  the  right  of  compensation,  and 
upon  what  principle  ?  why,  that  the  whole  State  is  not  com- 
petent to  afford  it,  and  may  therefore  justly  abate  the  nuisance. 
And  is  it  possible  that  a  burden,  in  this  Christian  land,  is 
most  unfeelingly  and  remorselessly  to  be  imposed  upon  a  por- 
tion of  the  State,  which,  by  the  very  confession  oi  the  gen- 
tlemen who  urge  it,  could  not  be  borne  by  the  whole  without 
inevitable  ruin?  But  it  was  the  main  object  of  their  speeches 
to  show  that  slave  property  is  valueless,  that  it  is  a  burden, 
a  nuimnce  to  the  owner ;  and  they  seemed  most  anxious  to 
enlighten  the  poor  ignorant  farmers  on  this  point,  who  hold 
on  with  such  pertinacity  to  this  kind  of  property,  which  is 
inflicting  its  bitterest  sting  upon  them.  Now,  is  it  not 
enough  for  the  slaveholder  to  reply,  that  the  circumstance  of 
the  slave  bearing  the  price  of  two  hundred  dollars  in  the 
market  is  an  evidence  of  his  value  with  every  one  acquainted 

*It  is,  then,  the  right  of  necessity,  and  maj  be  defined  that  right  which  author- 
itet  Ike  performance  of  an  act  absolutely  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  on  ifufiirpu/a- 
Ue  My.    fiat  priTate  property  most  always  be  paid  for. 

tThe  CSoogreas  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  oi  Marigny  d'Auleme,  ^\il*^ 
•ItTe  property  upoD  preciaely  the  same  footing,  in  this  respect,  wVl^  «\\  o\yi«i 
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with  the  elements  of  political  economy;  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  market  value  of  the  slave  is  even  less  than  his 
real  value ;  for  no  one  would  like  to  own  and  manage  slaves 
unless  equally  or  more  profitable  than  other  kinds  of  invest- 
ments in  the  same  community ;  and  if  this  or  that  owner 
may  he  pointed  out  as  ruined  by  this  species  of  property, 
might  we  not  point  to  merchants,  mechanics,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, and  divines,  all  of  whom  have  been  ruined  by  their  sev- 
eral pursuits ;  and  must  all  these  eniployments  be  abated  as 
nuisances,  to  satisfy  the  crude,  undigested  theories  of  tamper- 
ing legislators?  *^  It  is  remarkable' ' — we  quote  the  language 
of  him  who  shone  forth  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the  late 
constellation  of  talent  assembled  in  the  Virginia  convention — 
*^  that  this  '  nuisance'  is  more  offensive  in  a  direct  ratio  to  its 
distance  from  the  complaining  party,  and  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  quantity  of  offending  matter  in  his  neighborhood;  that 
a  *  magazine  of  gunpowder'  in  the  town  of  Norfolk  is  a  *  nui- 
sance' to  the  county  of  Berkeley,  and  to  all  the  people  of  the 
west  I  The  people  of  the  west,  in  which  there  are  compara- 
tively few  slaves,  in  whieh  there  never  can  be  any  great  in- 
crease of  that  kind  of  property,  because  their  agriculture 
does  not  require  it,  and  because  in  a  great  part  of  their  oonn- 
try  the  negro  race  cannot  be  acclimated — the  people  of  the 
west  find  our  slave  property  in  our  planting  country,  where  it 
is  valuable^  a  ^  nuisance'  to  them.  This  reverses  the  proverb, 
that  men  bear  the  ills  of  others  better  than  their  own.  I 
have  known  men  sell  all  their  slave  property  and  vest  the 
proceeds  in  the  stocks,  and  become  zealous  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  And  it  would  be  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  ascer- 
tain (if  it  could  be  done)  the  aggregate  number  of  slaves  held 
by  all  the  orators  and  all  the  printers  who  are  so  willing  to 
abate  the  nuisance  of  slave  property  held  by  other  people.  I 
suspect  the  census  would  be  very  short." — (Letters  of  Appomr 
atox  to  the  peojde  of  Virginia,) 

The  fact  is,  it  is  always  a  most  delicate  and  dangerous  task 
for  one  set  of  people  to  legislate  for  another,  without  any 
community  of  interests.  It  is  sure  to  destroy  the  great  i>rin- 
ciple  of  responsibility,  and  in  the  end  to  lay  the  weaker  in- 
terest at  the  mercy  of  the  stronger.  It  subverts  the  very  end 
for  "v^hich  all  governments  are  established,  and  becomes  in- 
tolerable, and  consequently  against  the  fundamental  rights 
of  man,  whether  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  or  not. 

If  a  convention  of  the  whole  State  of  Virginia  were  called, 

and  in  due  form  the  right  of  slave  property  were  abolished 

bjr  the  votes  of  western  Virginia  alone,  does  any  one  think 

^ia^  eastern  Virginia  would  be  bound  to  yieVA.  \Ai  tVvft  decree  ? 
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Certainly  not.  The  strong  and  unjust  man  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture robs  the  weaker,  and  you  establish  government  to  pre- 
vent this  oppression.  Now,  only  sanction  the  doctrine  of  the 
Virginia  orators,  let  one  interest  in  the  government  (the 
vest)  rob  another  at  pleasure  (the  east,)  and  is  there  any 
man  who  can  fail  to  see  that  government  is  systematically 
producing  that  very  oppression  which  it  is  intended  to 
remedy,  and  for  which  alone  it  is  established?  In  forming 
the  late  constitution  of  Virginia,  the  east  objected  to  the 
"white  basis  principle,"  upon  the  very  grounds  that  it 
would  enable  western  to  oppress  eastern  Virginia,  through 
the  medium  of  slave  property.  The  most  solemn  assever- 
ations of  a  total  unwillingness,  on  the  part  of  the  west,  to 
meddle  with  or  touch  the  slave  popidation,  beyond  the 
rightful  and  equitable  demands  of  revenue,  were  repeatedly 
made  by  their  orators.  And  now,  what  has  the  lapse  of 
two  short  years  developed?  Why,  that  the  west^  unmind- 
M  of  former  professions,  and  regardless  of  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice,  is  urging  on  an  invasion  and  final 
abolition  of  that  kind  of  property  which  it  was  solemnly 
pledged  to  protect !  Is  it  possible  that  gentlemen  can  have 
reflected  upon  the  consequences  which  even  the  avowal  of 
such  doctrines  is  calculated  to  produce?  Are  they  conciliar 
tory  ?  Can  they  be  taken  kindly  by  the  east  ?  Is  it  not  de- 
grading for  freemen  to  stand  quailing  with  the  fear  of  losing 
that  property  which  they  have  been  accumulating  for  ages — 
to  stand  waiting  in  fearftil  anxiety  for  the  capricious  edict 
of  the  west,  which  may  say  to  one  man,  *^sir,  you  must 
give  up  your  property,  although  you  have  amassed  it  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  laws  and  Constitutions  of  your  State 
and  of  the  United  States;"  and  to  another,  who  is  near 
him  and  has  an  equal  amount  of  property  of  a  different 
description,  and  has  no  more  virtue  and  no  more  con- 
science than  the  slaveholder,  *'  you  may  hold  yours,  because 
▼e  do  not  yet  consider  it  a  '  nuisance'  ?"  This  is  language 
which  cannot  foil  to  awaken  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their 
danger.  These  doctrines,  whenever  announced  in  debate, 
have  a  tendency  to  disorganize  and  unhinge  the  condition 
of  society,  and  to  produce  uncertainty  and  alarm  ;*  to  cre- 
ate revulsions  of  capital ;  to  cause  the  land  of  old  Virginia, 
and  real  source  of  wealth,  to  be  abandoned,  and  her  white 
population  to  flee  the  State  and  seek  an  asylum  in  a  land 

*  Wo  look  Qpon  these  dootrinns  ai  calculated  to  produce  precisely  the  wnift 
riRilti  te  are  produced  by  the  government  of  Turkey,  which,  by  i^naennf^  i^ioy- 
erty  ineeooiv,  has  been  able  to  arrest,  and  permanently  to  repress,  the  pios^«tvV^ 
cf&e  Atrmt  and  most  fertile  portions  of  the  gl6be. 
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where  they  will  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits 
of  their  industry.  In  fine,  we  would  say,  these  doctrines 
are  '^  nuisances,"  and  if  we  were  disposed  to  retaliate,  would 
add  that  they  ought  to  be  "abated."  We  will  close  our 
remarks  oa  tL  dlngeroos  doctrine,  by  calling  n^on  west^ 
Virginia  and  the  non-slaveholders  of  eastern  Virginia  not 
to  bo  allured  by  this  syren  song.  It  is  as  delusive  as  it  may 
<appear  fascinating  ;  all  the  sources  of  wealth  and  departments 
01  industry — all  the  great  interests  of  society — are  really 
interwoven  with  one  another ;  they  form  an  indissoluble  chain ; 
a  blow  at  any  part  quickly  vibrates  through  the  whole 
length  ;  the  destruction  of  one  interest  involves  another. 
Destroy  agriculture,  destroy  tillage,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
farmer  will  draw  down  ruin  upon  the  mechanic,  the  mer- 
ohant,  the  sailor,  and  the  manufacturer  ;  they  must  all  escape 
together  from  the  land  of  desolation. 

We  hope  we  have  now  satisfactorily  proved  the  impracti- 
oability  of  sending  off  the  whole  of  our  slave  population,  or 
oven  the  annual  increase ;  and  we  think  we  have  been  enabled 
to  do  this  by  pointing  out  only  one  half  of  the  difficulties 
which  attend  the  scheme.  We  have  so  far  confined  our  at- 
tention to  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  purchasing  the  slaves 
and  sending  them  across  the  ocean.  We  have  now  to  look 
a  little  to  the  recipient  or  territory  to  which  the  blacks  are 
to  be  sent ;  and  if  we  know  anything  of  the  history  of  colo- 
nization, we  shall  be  completely  upheld  in  the  assertion,  that 
the  difficulties  are  just  as  great  and  insurmountable  as  those 
which  we  have  shown  to  be  attendant  on  the  purchase  and 
deportation.  We  shall  be  enabled  to  prove,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression,  a  double  impracticability  attendant  on  these 
schemes. 


ENGLISH  BACON. 


Americans  visiting  England  are  often  struck  with  the  su- 
periority of  English  bacon  over  our  own,  particularly  of  that 
from  Wilts  and  Forkshire.  It  is  believed  that  the  difference 
is  owing  solely  to  the  mode  of  preparation.  We  publish  the 
following  recipe  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Browne.  It  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  our  agricultural  readers : 

''  As  soon  as  the  bacon  comes  from  the  butcher's  hands  it 
should  have  a  covering  of  salt,  dried  and  rolled  to  a  fine 
powder,  well  rubbed  in  with  the  hand  to  every  part,  using 
the  finger  to  fill  every  hole  and  joint,  as  it  is  most  important 
iliat  tha  meat  should  take  the  salt  when  quite  fresh.  In 
twelve  bows  all  the  brine  and  damp  salt  not  abaoiTatd  should 
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be  scraped  off  the  bacon,  and  removed  from  the  vessel,  and 
drj  salt  added  again,  as  much  as  needed  to  cover  it,  as  before^ 
and  well  rubbed  in.  This  process  should  be  repeated  every 
twelve  hours  for  three  days,  when  saltpetre  should  be  added, 
getting  off  previously  all  the  damp  salt  and  brine  as  before^ 
and  applying  the  saltpetre  as  the  common  salt,  adding  a 
handful  of  the  latter.  A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  saltpetre  to 
a  side  of  bacon  weighing  seventy  pounds  is  sufficient ;  then 
mix  one  pound  of  coarse  brown  sugar  and  one  pound  of 
treacle  or  molasses,  and  pour  over  the  saltpetre  on  the  bacon, 
adding  a  little  more  common  salt  daily  for  three  days,  which 
serves  to  make  the  pickle  keep  well,  and  the  whole  liquor 
should  be  laded  with  a  teacup  over  the  bacon  as  often  as  con- 
venient, four  times  a  day  for  the  first  two  weeks  after  it  was 
first  put  to  the  bacon,  and  then  never  less  than  twice  a  day 
for  the  remainder  of  the  time  needed  for  its  pickling,  which 
is  four  weeks,  or  longer,  if  large  bacon;  and  then  it  should 
l)e  sent  to  the  drying-house,  and  smoked  over  a  wood  fire." 


COTTON  STATISTICS. 

Comparative  view  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  cotton 
into  and  from  the  whole  kingdom,  from  the  Ist  January  to 
the  27th  October,  and  for  the  same  period  last  year : 

Imports.  1854.  1855. 

American 1,502,017  1,375,968 

Soath  American 95,252  117,322 

Wett  Indies,  Demerara,  &c 1,864  1,833 

Eut  Indies 257,242  303,368 

Ejypt,  &c 74, 008  105,533 

Total  of  all  descriptions 1, 930, 383      *1, 904, 024 

Decrease  of  imports  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
kit  year 26, 359 

Exports. 

American 29,633 

Braril 212 

East  Indies. 166,648 

Other  kinds 

Total  in  1855 196,493 

ToUlinl854 237,602 

*  The  total  quantity  of  all  kinds  imported  thU  year  througrh  Bristol  and  Hull 
(979  bags)  is  given  in  the  above  table  ;  but  the  quantity  that  arrived  at  these 
pofts  ust  year  is  not  included. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

Modem  PUgrimSy  showing  the  improvements  in  travel  and 
the  newest  methods  of  reaching  the  Celestial  City;  by 
George  Wood,  author  of  Peter  Schlemihl  in  America,  2 
volumes.     Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.     1855. 

The  plan  of  the  work  was  suggested  by  Hawthorne's 
allegory,  ^^The  Celestial  Railroad."  It  is  full  of  quaint 
interest,  and  one  of  the  most  readable  works  of  the  age. 

Geoffrey  Mbncton,  or  the  Faitldess  Guardian;  by  Susanna 
Moodie,  author  of  "Roughing  it  in  the  Bush,"  &c.  New 
York:  De  Witt  &  Davenport.     1855. 

As  novels  of  quiet  humor,  genuine  pathos,  and  richness 
and  vividness  of  description,  Mrs.  Moodie*s  works  have 
acquired  a  reputation  which  will  endear  them  to  every  lover 
of  the  beautiful  and  truthful  in  nature. 

^' Caste,"  a  story  of  republican  equality;  by  Sidney  A. 
Story,  jr.     Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.     1856. 

A  graphic  and  entertaining  sketch. 

Bla^kioood's  Magazine  for  November.  New  York:  Leon- 
ard Scott  &  Co.     $3  per  annum. 


UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETT. 

The  fourth  'annual  meeting  of  the  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Society  will  be  held  in  Washington  on  the  9th  of  next 
month — not  the  12th,  as  several  papers  have  mentioned. 
Professor  Henry  has  tendered  the  rooms  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  for  discussions 
and  lectures  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  objects  of  the 
association.  The  transactions  of  1855,  containing  a  full 
account  of  the  last  exhibition  at  Boston,  will  be  distributed 
to  such  members  as  are  present.  Delegates  are  expected  to 
be  present  from  numerous  State  and  county  societies.  A 
cordial  invitation  to  attend  has  been  extendi  by  the  society 
to  all  gentlemen  interested  in  the  welfare  of  American 
agriculture,  who  desire  to  promote  a  more  cordial  spirit  of 
intercourse  between  different  sections  of  our  land,  and  who 
TFould  elevate  this  important  pursuit  to  a  position  of  greater 
tJsefulness. 


DE  BOW'S  EEVIEW. 


FEBRUARY,    1856. 


TnE  STATES'  DUTIES  IN  REGARD  TO  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  and  one  as  beautiful  as  true,  that  ^^He 
who  labors  prays.**  And  just  as  it  happens  to  him  who 
prays,  that  whether  his  i)rayer  bo  granted  or  not,  he  has  yet 
placed  his  soul  in  harmony  with  God's  purpose,  and  is  ready 
to  rejoice  with  humility  or  to  submit  with  joy ;  so,  to  him 
who  labors  earnestly  in  any  of  the  manifold  varieties  of 
human  occupation,  wliether  that  labor  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess or  not,  it  happens  that  toil  brings  its  own  reward ;  and 
that  all  work  binds  the  worker  by  ties  of  gentler  and  more 
enduring  fellowship  to  that  wide  human  society  which,  ab- 
sorbing, almost  unheeded,  liis  humble  effort  in  its  great 
results,  is  laboring  forever  on  to  the  final  consummation  of 
God's  vast  providence.  And  when  you  remember  that,  un- 
derlying the  great  men  and  the  great  deeds  which  make  the 
]>ageantry  of  history,  there  always  have  been,  there  always 
must  be,  the  unwearying  millions  whose  obscure  toil  creates 
the  material  of  national  wealth,  whose  simple  sentiments 
concentrate  into  national  opinion,  whose  rude  life  forms,  in 
fact,  national  character,  and  yet  whose  only  teachers  are  the 
field  and  the  factory — you  surely  will  admit,  in  view  of  its 
influence  on  the  discipline  of  life  that,  however  political 
economy  may  consider  it,  labor  should,  in  its  highest  and 
truest  character,  be  regarded  as  one,  perhaps  the  chiefest,  of 
the  moral  elements  of  national  life. 

But  while,  in  God's  economy,  hard  daily  labor  is  thus 
made  the  schoolmaster  of  the  poor,  to  teach  them  those  lessons 
of  moral  duty  which  are  perhaps  the  highest  education,  \t 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  aspects  under  wMcVi  t^e  we- 
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cessity  of  constant  toil  gives  to  humble  life  a  most  dreary 
and  repulsive  coloring.  There  are  himdreds  of  thousands  to 
whom  this  world,  in  all  the  richness  of  its  beauty,  is  but  a 
weary  workshop ;  to  whom  the  blessed  sun  shines  only  as  a 
factory  lamp  to  light  them  to  hopeless,  aimless,  endless  toil, 
and  to  whom  the  calm  and  holy  night  brings  no  refreshment 
on  her  shadowy  wings.  They  live — they  work — they  die. 
When  they  fall,  they  fall  as  in  battle,  and  the  ranks  of  the 
innumerable  army  of  workmen  close  and  trample  over  them, 
no  heart  to  pity  and  no  time  to  mourn.  And  yet  society 
seems  to  require  this  eternal  sacrifice ;  as  if  the  creation  and 
existence  of  a  nation,  like  tlie  formation  of  the  coral  islands 
of  southern  seas,  demand  that  generation  after  generation  of 
workers  shall  perish  unknown  and  unrewarded,  before  its 
foundations  are  made  secure,  and  its  soil,  raised  into  light, 
shall  be  fertilized  and  quickened  for  the  fruits  and  flowers  of 
a  perfect  civilization.  And  if,  looking  at  this  subject  more 
in  detail,  you  dwell  upon  the  strange  and  terrible  revelations 
of  such  books  as  *' London  Labor  and  the  London  Poor,"  or 
the  recent  parliamentary  reports,  you  will  realize  in  all  its 
fearful  fulness  the  importance  to  every  society  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  labor  which  supports  it.  But  while  the  condition 
of  labor  in  every  country  exerts  an  immediate  influence  upon 
the  character  of  its  civilization,  there  is  another  element  not 
less  direct,  nor  less  powerful  in  its  action,  and  that  is  its  in- 
tellect. For,  after  all,  labor  is  but  a  means  and  must  have 
an  object ;  and  it  is  as  well  the  conception  of  those  objects  as 
the  character  of  those  means,  which  must  determine  the  emi- 
nence of  a  nation's  place  in  history.  Intellect  and  labor, 
therefore,  are  both  absolutely  necessary  to  the  development 
of  either.  A  nation  of  mere  scholars,  each  man  working  for 
abstract  truth,  is  impossible;  a  nation  of  mere  laborers,  each 
man  working  only  for  his  daily  bread,  is  inconceivable.  And 
the  condition,  therefore,  which  it  should  be  the  object  of  every 
society  to  establish,  is  that  the  intellect  of  the  State  should 
be  as  practically  active,  and  the  labor  of  the  State  as  practi- 
cally intelligent,  as  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  these  two 
agents — for  it  is  only  the  joint  action  of  the  two  that  can  pro- 
duce an  advanced  civilization.  A  people  may  be  refined  and 
intelligent  without  energy,  like  some  of  the  people  of  southern 
Europe ;  -they  may  be  energetic,  but  ignorant  and  savage, 
like  our  own  Indians ;  they  may  be  neither,  like  many  of  the 
South  American  people.  And  I  could  not  better  illustrate 
what  I  mean  than  by  the  following  description  firom  a  recent 
traveller.  In  his  late  report  of  the  exploration  of  the  Ama- 
zon^  Lientenant  Qihhoji  thus  describes  life  in  Santa  Cruz: 
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•  «  Xt  may  be  weli  to  givo,  from  report,  an  outline  of  the  daily  life  of  a  family  in 

^y^^0   town.    Very  early  in  the  morning,  the  Creole,  getting  out  of  bed,  throws 

V^^^^elf  into  a  hamac  ;  his  wife  stretches  herself  upon  a  bench  near  by,  while  the 

Yxildten  seat  themselves  with  their  legs  under  them  on  the  chairs,  all  in  their 

^^U^  dresses.    The  Indian  servant  girl  enters  with  a  cup  of  chocolate  for  each 

^fiiber  of  tho  &mily,  afler  which  she  brings  some  coals  of  fire  in  a  silver  dish. 

rr>^e  "^^  lights  her  husband  a  ci|gr,  then  one  for  herself.     Some  time  is  spent 

_(,|iiiing,  chatting,  and  regaling.    The  man  slowly  pulls  on  his  cotton  trousers, 

^j^lsn  coat,  leather  shoes,  and  vicuna  hat,  with  his  neck  exposed  to  the  fresh 

If^^lk  handkerchiefs  are  scarce.      He  walks  to  some  near  neighbors,  with 

t^Qin  he  affain  drinks  chocolate  and  smokes  another  cigar. 

t«At  midday  a  small  low  table  is  set  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  tlie  family 

^  to  breakfast.  •••••« 

«» After  breakfast  tho  man  pulls  off  his  trousers  and  coat,  and  lies  down  with 
)ii5  drawers  in  tho  hamac.  His  wife  lights  him  a  cigar.  She  finds  her  way  back 
to  bed  with  her  cigar.  The  dogs  jump  up  and  lie  down  on  the  chairs — the  fleas 
^te  them  on  the  ground.  The  Indian  girl  clo&es  both  doors  and  windows,  and 
ti^kcs  the  children  out  to  piay,  while  the  rest  of  tlio  family  sleep. 

**At  2  p.  m.  tho  churcli  bells  ring  to  let  the  people  know  the  priests  are  saying 
a  prajcr  for  them,  which  rouses  them  up.  The  man  rises,  stretches  his  hand 
abore  his  head,  and  gapes ;  the  dogs  get  down,  and  whiniugly  stretch  themselves  ; 
the  wife  sits  up  in  bed,  and  loudly  culls  out  for  *fire  ;'  the  Indian  girl  ru-appears 
with  a  ^chunk*^  for  her  mistress  to  light  her  master  another  cigar,  and  she  smokes 
again  herself. " 

"A  horse  is  brought  into  tho  house  by  an  Indian  man,  who  holds  while  the 
'patron*  saddles  and  bridles  him  ;  he  then  puts  on  a  large  pair  of  silver  spurs, 
which  cost  forty  dollars,  and  mounting,  he  rides  out  of  the  front  door  to  the 
opposite  house ;  halting,  he  takes  ofl*  his  hat,  and  calls  out  *Buenas  tardes,. 
genoritas* — good  evening,  ladies.  The  ladies  make  their  appf  arance  at  the  door ; 
one  lights  him  a  cigar,  another  mixes  him  a  glass  of  lemonade  to  refresh  himself 
after  flis  ride.  He  remains  in  the  saddle  talking,  while  tliey  lean  gracefully 
against  the  door  posts,  smiling  with  their  bewitching  eyes.  lie  touches  his 
hat  and  rides  off  to  another  neiffhbor.  After  spending  the  afternoon  in  this  way, 
be  rides  into  his  house  again.  The  Indian  holds  the  horse  by  the  bridle  while 
the  roaster  dismounts.  Taking  off  the  saddle,  he  throws  it  into  one  chair,  the 
bridle  into  another,  his  spurs  on  a  third,  and  himself  into  the  hamac ;  the  Indian 
leads  oat  tho  horse,  the  dogs  pull  down  the  riding  gear  to  the  floor,  and  lay 
themselves  on  their  usual  bedsteads. 

**Chocolate  and  cigars  are  repeated.** 

•  •"•  •  •  •  •  #  • 

*  'The  Creole  speaks  of  the  wealth  of  his  country  in  the  most  exaggerated 
manoer ;  he  has  so  many  of  the  good  things  of  the  world  at  his  door,  that  he 
naturally  boasts ;  he  thinKS  little  of  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  he  has  no  idea  of 
.  leavinghis  own  fruits  and  flowers.  The  roads  are  bad ;  he  cares  little  for  their 
ose.  When  he  leaves  his  native  city  it  is  more  for  pleasure  than  for  commerce. 
He  is  not  obliged  to  build  railroads  tliat  he  may  receive  at  low  rates  of  freight  the 
tea  of  China,  the  sugar  of  the  West  Indies,  the  flour,  iron,  or  cotton  goods,  of 
North  America.  His  own  climate  is  so  agreeable  that  he  seldom  wishes  to 
travel;  there  is  no  place  like  his  home!  ^Vhen  the  traveller  inquires  how  he 
would  like  to  see  a  steamboat  come  to  tho  mouth  of  tlie  Piray  river,  the  water  of 
which  he  drinks,  his  eyes  brighten,  and  he  smilingly  sajrs  *he  would  be 
delighted;'  at  once  telling  what  he  would  put  on  board  of  her  as  a  cargo  for  the 
people  who  sent  her.  He  is  contented  with  the  roads  constructed  by  the  hand  of 
the  Creator  of  all  things  ;  but  the  Creole  is  honest  in  his  desire  to  see  what  he 
has  never  yet  seen — a  steam  engine  move  a  vessel.  He  is  ready  to  sell  his 
produce  to  those  who  come  to  him ;  yet  when  you  inquire  what  he  desires  from 
other  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  very  certain,  from  the  length  of  time  it  takes  him 
to  answer,  that  he  seldom  thinks  he  is  in  want  of  an3rthing ;  and  if  asked  how 
moch  he  is  willing  to  subscribe  towards  purchasing  a  steamboat,  his  usual 
answer  is  that  he  'has  no  money,  and  is  very  poor  I'  '* 

Kow  this  may  he  happiness,  but  it  surely  ia  not  civilizatvoii, 
Saali  a  people  want  both  active  intellect  aiidiiite\i\geTA\^\iQt* 
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How  to  create  and  combine  these  two  elements  is  tne  problem 
oflfered  to  the  solution  not  only  of  such  a  people  but  to  every 
civilized  nation 

The  educational  system  of  any  State  may  I  think  fairly  be 
considered   as   representing  its  intellect;  and  the  question 
which  I  would  discuss  is,  how  far  should  that  system  be 
modified  by  the  character  of  the  State's   labor,  in   order  to 
secure  the  best  and  concerted  action  of  the  two.     I  neither 
wish  nor  intend  to  discuss  it  as  an  abstract  question  ;  but  I 
propose  to  examine  its  bearings  and  consequences  in  reference 
to  the  fundamental  institution — slave  labor — upon  which  our 
society  rests.     This  subject — the  relation  between  learning 
and  working — has  of  late  attracted  the  serious  attention  of 
statesmen  in  the  old  world.     The  immense  mass  of  ignorant, 
suffering,  and  vicious   labor   upon  which   their   complicated 
society  rests,  calls  for  wise  and  speedy  action.     Men  too  are 
beginning  to  feel  that  independent  of  their  selfish  interest  in 
the  condition  of  these  vast  masses,  there  is  a  fellowship  in 
their  common  humanity  which  no  difference  of  social  con- 
dition can  entirely  destroy ;  and  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  in  a  system  which  condemns  the  great  majority 
of  any  people  to  perpetual,  and,  in  many  cases,  degrading  and 
insufficient  labor,  in  order  that  the  minority  may  enjoy  the 
honors  and  pleasures  of  a  highly  refined  cultivation.     There 
have  been,  in   consequence,  many  and  most  commendable 
efforts  to  establish  a  system  of  education  for   the  working 
classes,  to  found  schools  and  even  colleges  for  workmen,  and 
thus  to  afford  to  the  humblest  means  of  improvement  and 
an  opportunity  to   share  those  more  refined   enjoyments,  a 
taste  for  which  education  alone  creates.     But  besides  the  re- 
ligious question  involved  in  this  experiment,  and  which,  th 
all  States  possessing  an  established  church,  still  remains  un- 
answered, there  are  two  difficulties  which  seem  almost  in- 
superable.    In  all  countries  of  the  old  world  the  distinction 
of  class  is  not  based  upon  distinction  of  race,  and  the  millions 
who  labor  are  identical  in  blood  and  capacity  with  the  few 
thousands  who,  as  a  privileged  and  governing  class,  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  this  labor.     In  all  these  countries  there  is  also  a 
large  surplus  laboring  population.     The  endeavor  to  educate 
this  laboring  class,  therefore,  is  met  first  by  the  fact,  that 
this  surplus  population  reduces  the  wages  of  labor  to  starvation 
point;  and  to  make  barely  enough  to  support  daily  life  re- 
quires, on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  laborers,  unremitting 
work  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  to  the  going  down  there- 
of; and  the  overlabored  workman  has  neither  the  time  nor 
the  temper  to  pro£t  hy  the  opportunities  offered  him.     In  the 
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next  place^  bo  long  as  hard  and  distasteful  work  is  the  neces- 
sary rule  of  his  life,  it  is  questionable  how  far  you  are  really 
serving  him  when  you  foster  and  develop  in  the  laborer  capa- 
cities which  he  can  never  exert,  tastes  which  he  can  never 
indulge.  History  has  recorded  more  than  one  revolution 
which  has  sprung  from  the  restlessness  of  large  social  classes, 
dissatisfied  with  the  existing  order  of  things,  because  they 
feel  that  their  higher  faculties  are  shut  out  from  the  natural 
field  of  exercise.  And  wherever  such  a  feeling  is  prevalent, 
revolution  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  inevitable.  Now, 
if  the  great  throng  of  men  who  live  and  die  working  for  no 
higher  eiid  than  daily  subsistence^  and  who  are  yet  capable 
of  being  roused  to  the  hopes  and  passions  of  a  nobler  life, 
should  be  carefully  educated  for  a  sphere  of  wider  action,, 
and  trained  to  the  exercise  of  tlieir  loftier  faculties,  while  the 
material  interests  and  old  organization  of  society  refuse  them 
admission  into  that  sphere  and  forbids  them  the  use  of  tliose 
faculties,  no  power  under  heaven  could  prevent  wild  and 
ruinous  social  convulsion. 

Fortunately  for  us,  our  institutions  are.  free  from  this 
fundamental  difiiculty.  The  great  mass  of  coarse  and  un- 
intellectual  labor  which  the  necessities  of  the  country  re- 
quire, is  performed  by  a  race  not  only  especially  fitted  for 
its  performance,  but  especially  unfitted  and  disqualified  for 
that  mental  improvement  which  is*  generally  understood  by 
the  term  education.  This  class  of  people,  therefore,  do  not 
require  any  place  in  the  educational  system  of  the  State. 
Nay,  more;  their  habits,  capacities,  and  natures  are  such, 
that  the  only  and  best  education  which  they  are  capable  of 
receiving,  is  just  that  which  their  labor  itself  furnishes — 
namely,  an  education  of  character,  rather  than  an  education 
of  mind.  And,  talking  to  southern  men,  as  I  am  now,  I 
may  safely  assume,  what  any  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject  amply  confirms,  that  a  well-managed  estate,  where 
debt  calls  for  no  unusual  and  strained  eifort  to  force  labor  to 
its  extremest  point  of  production,  while  a  necessary  economy 
allows  the  least  possible  expenditure  upon  the  comforts  of 
the  laborer — where  the  master's  eye  directs  the  work  and 
watches  the  morals  of  his  people — where  the  great  and 
simple  truths  of  Christianity  are  freely  but  orally  taught 
to  the  slave,  (and  for  simple  minds  oral  instruction  is  the 
hest  and  wisest) — where,  in  a  word,  slavery  is  the  institu- 
tion, and  not  merely  an  investment — there  the  whole  dis- 
cipline of  his  condition  develops  in  the  slave  the  highest 
moraL  life  of  which  he  is  capable,  and  his  educatioii  \ft  '^^t- 
fected  hjr  iDdustry,  obedience,  and  loyal  affection  to  \vvh  m«b'a- 
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ter.  And  every  one  of  you  must  have  seen  and  known  slaves 
trained  under  this  system,  whose  courtesy,  fidelity,  and 
simple  wisdom,  would  put  to  shame  the  result  of  a  more 
liberal  and  more  boastful  education.  It  does  occasionally 
happen  that  in  certain  occupations  white  and  black  labor 
trench  upon  each  other,  but  this  in  our  Bociety  is  exception- 
able in  a  very  limited  circle ;  and  It  may  be  safely  laid  down 
as  a  political  axioln  with  us  that  these  classes  should  never 
be  confounded,  for  it  inevitably  tends  to  the  degradation  of 
the  white  and  the  demoralization  of  the  black ;  as  the  only 
wholesome  condition  under  which  the  two  classes  can  labor 
together  is,  that  the  white  shall  control  and  direct  the  labor 
of  the  black.  The  character  of  our  labor,  therefore,  draws 
a  broad  line  between  the  class  who  merely  labor  and  the 
white  population  of  the  State,  who  are  thus  created  a  gov- 
erning, privileged  class.  This  distinction  lies  at  the  basis 
of  our  society.  We  can  neither  ignore  nor  oppose  it.  Its 
natural  consequences,  if  allowed  legitimate  development,  are 
eminently  advantageous ;  and  the  State  cannot  safely  refuse 
to  accept  them  or  to  adopt,  in  a  slaveholding  community,  a 
political  theory  based  upon  the  j)rinciple  of  free  labor.  In 
establishing,  then,  a  system  of  education  for  a  slave  State, 
there  are  two  principles  which  may  be  placed  as  the  found- 
ations upon  which  to  build: 

1.  That  the  State  is  not  required  to  provide  education  for 
the  great  bulk  of  its  laboring  class. 

2.  That  it  w  required  to  afford  that  degree  of  education  to 
every  one  of  its  white  citizens  which  will  enable  him  intelli- 
gently and  actively  to  control  and  direct  the  slave  labor  of 
the  State. 

If  we  take  the  white  population  of  the  State  as  the  class 
for  whom  the  State  should  provide  education,  that  Education 
must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  its  scholars ; 
and  while  all  the  members  of  that  class  are  politically  equal, 
they  are  distributed  in  various  conditions  of  life,  and  destined 
to  occupations  requiring  very  different  kinds  of  knowledge. 
With  one  section  of  that  class — the  largo  slave  owners  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  the  great  merchants  and  bankers  who 
represent  the  commercial  capital  of  the  State,  the  learned 
professional  men  who  make  and  administer  its  laws,  and  its 
men  of  science — education  is  not  only  a  matter  of  necessity, 
but  a  matter  of  luxury.  Wealth  and  leisure  offer  the  oppor- 
tunity an  inducement  for  higher  and  more  abstract  studies 
than  can  be  afforded  by  the  large  majority  of  any  people. 
^or  these^  therefore,  and  the  few  outside  of  these,  to  whom 
exceptional  tastes  and  minds  are  given,  ot^i  T^c\j\\ted  and 
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provided  colleges  and  universities,  where  the  course  of  edu- 
cation is  as  wide  and  discursive  as  the  mind  itself,  and  where 
the  means  and  appliances  of  learned  lahor  are  supplied  to 
those  who  will  use  them.  But  university  education,  vastly 
important  as  it  is  to  the  State,  does  not  properly  come  within 
the  scope  of  that  popular  education,  the  character  and  neces- 
sity of  which  I  am  now  discussing.  In  this  State,  as  every 
where  else,  every  man  who  does  not  inherit  a  fortune  has  to 
work  for  a  living.  Commerce  and  the  "learned  professions 
furnish  remunerative  employment  to  but  a  limited  number, 
and  even  these,  as  a  general  rule,  require  an  advance  of  capi- 
tal, or  a  long  and  expensive  education.  Our  practical  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is,  to  what  degree,  and  how  are  the  rest  of 
the  numerous  class  of  citizens  to  be  educated?  And  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  distinction  of  rich  and  poor  is  not  with 
us  a  social  distinction — that  the  one  consist  of  soiis,  brothers, 
relatives  of  the  other.  The  task  of  the  State  is,  therefore, 
double.  It  has  to  educate  these  men  for  work,  but  it  has 
also  so  to  educate  th3m  as  to  maintain  their  position  as 
members  of  the  white,  privileged  class  of  our  society ;  and  it 
should  be  the  only  sure  t^st  of  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
State,  that  the  natural  development  of  its  resources  finds 
employment  for  this  class  of  its  citizens,  while  its  system  of 
education  fits  them  for  the  discharge  of  these  employments. 
Let  me  illustrate  by  examples :  Suppose  the  interest  of  the 
State  requires  the  building  of  a  new  railroad  to  open  fresh 
markets  to  our  commerce.  In  a  proper  state  of  things,  the 
capital  for  the  enterprise  would  be  supplied  by  one  class  of 
citizens — the  hard,  material  work  of  raising  embankments, 
laying  the  track,  &c.,  would  be  executed  by  our  slave  labor, 
while  the  preliminary  surveying,  the  practical  direction  of 
the  wor|^,  the  control  of  the  labor  employed,  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  very  class  I  have  been  describing,  and  whom 
the  State  would  have  educated  for  the  work.  Again,  the 
agriculture  of  this  State  employs  a  large  class  of  intermediate 
agents  for  the  actual  superintendence  of  its  works,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  men  whom  the  State,  by  furnishing  the  ele- 
ments of  a  scientific  agricultural  education,  would  fit  for  this 
field  of  honorable  and  useful  action.  So  with  all  mechanical 
employment.  Give  him  the  proper  education,  and  you  make 
the  mechanic  not  a  mere  laborer,  but  a  master  workman.  He 
may  have  to  go  through  the  practical  apprenticeship  neces- 
sary to  teach  him  the  application  of  scientific  principles  to 
his  business ;  but  once  that  he  has  obtained  a  proper  educa- 
tion, ever  after  his  mind  works  as  well  as  his  haiiiVs,  axv^LV^ 
is  fit  to  direct  the  labor  which  our  slave  institutioiiB  sw^^'^ . 
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The  object,  then,  of  the  State  system  of  popular  education 
should  be  to  train  and  fit  for  practical  usefulness  that  large- 
class  of  her  citizens  who,  born  on  her  soil,  and  having  neither 
fortune  nor  the  taste  for  professional  life,  are  yet  fully  en- 
titled to  draw  sustenance  from  her  bosom — whose  lives  and 
whose  labor  are  one  great  source  of  her  strength  and  pros- 
perity, and  in  wliose  work  and  character  her  fame  and  for- 
tune are  both  involved.  To  efltect  this  object,  her  system 
must  accomplish  three  tilings: 

1.  It  must  afford  a  sound,  thorough,  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  those  arts  and  sciences  which  are  directly  concerned 
in  the  discovery  and  development  of  the  material  interests  of 
the  State. 

2.  It  must,  by  the  general  scheme  and  tone  of  its  studies, 
liberalize  and  enlarge  the  mind  of  the  student  so  that  he  will 
never  sink  the  man  in  the  workman. 

3.  It  must  impress  upon  his  whole  moral  nature  the  con- 
sciousness that  work  is  his  duty  as  a  citizen,  and  that  all 
education  is  worthless  that  does  not  teach  every  man,  in  that 
condition  of  life  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  him,  how 
to  work  wisely  and  vigorously. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  cannot  be  overrated.  The 
institution  of  slavery  is  a  great  blessing  to  society,  for  it  is 
the  only  practicable  method  of  obtaining  the  advantages  of 
associated  labor  without  the  evils  of  socialism.  But  slavery 
has  its  inexorable  requirements,  and  the  safety  of  a  slave 
society  depends  upon  their  strict  performance.  And  its  very 
first  requirement,  its  indispensable  consequence  where  it  is 
true  to  itself,  is  the  elevation  of  white  labor.  Under  this 
institution,  the  white  race  must  preserve  its  superiority  by 
making  its  work  mental  as  well  as  bodily.  The  State  cannot 
with  justice  or  safety  allow  the  white  man  to  come  i%to  com- 
petition with  the  black  simply  as  a  laborer.  By  the  laws  of 
the  land,  by  our  strongest  instincts,  by  the  very  nature  of 
things,  there  is  an  immense,  an  impassable  gulf  between  the 
lowest  and  humblest  form  of  white  labor  and  the  highest 
development  of  black.  And  the  only  way  to  preserve  this 
distinction  is  to  give  to  every  workman  in  the  State  the  edu- 
cation of  a  responsible  citizen,  adapted,  in  its  details,  to  that 
sort  of  work  which  his  condition  in  life  requires.  And  this 
principle,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  will  give  to  white  labor  a- 
character,  efficiency,  and  dignity  that  it  has  possessed  no- 
where else  in  the  world.  Every  society  rests  upon  its  own 
principles ;  is  governed  by  its  own  fixed  laws.  If  its  legisla- 
tion is  not  based  upon  the  same  principles,  or  ventures  to 'run 
counter  to  these  iaws,  social  disorganization  is  the  result^ 
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sure,  and  not  slow.  Now  this  State  has  been  laboring  for 
years  on  the  subject  of  popular  education,  and  with  scarcely 
any  success.  Why?  My  firm  belief  is,  because  she  has 
started  from  false  principles.  We  have  been  studying  and 
imitating  foreign  systems,  based,  and  in  their  cases  neces- 
sarily based,  upon  the  principle  of  free  labor,  instead  of  doing 
our  work  in  conformity  with  the  nature  of  our  own  material. 
And  I  believe  that  if  the  State  will  only  act  consistently  with 
herself  she  is  able  to  create,  and  will  finally  develop,  such  a 
system  of  popular  education  as  none  but  a  slave  society  can 
aiford — a  system  which  will  draw  social  harmony  from  mate- 
rials apparently  discordant,  and  in  which  every  social  element 
will  find  a  field  for  its  peculiar  activity.  Then,  indeed,  shall 
we  have  successfully  vindicated  the  wisdom  and  purposes  of 
slavery,  so  long  veiled.  Our  whole  political  fabric  will  rest 
securely  upon  the  broad  basis  of  slave  labor,  improved  and 
organized  as  no  labor  has  ever  been  before ;  while  every  white 
freeman  of  the  State,  realizing  his  position,  and  educated  for 
his  duty  as  one  of  the  privileged  class  of  citizens,  will  feel  the 
dignity  of  work,  which,  in  its  humblest  shape,  must  then, 
with  us,  represent  the  intellect,  as  well  as  the  labor,  of  the 
State. 

And  now  you  will  understand  why  I  have  selected  this 
subject  for  your  consideration.  Such  a  system  as  I  have 
been  discussing  has  never  yet  been  adopted,  but  the  State 
has  taken  one  great  step  towards  its  adoption,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  academies  of  which  you  are  members.  The 
scheme  of  your  studies  is  at  present  rather  too  extended,  and 
its  requirements  too  high  to  be  considered  as  a  system  of 
ordinary  popular  education.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  if  this 
State  ever  succeeds  in  establishing  a  thorough  system  of 
popular  education,  your  institution  must  be  its  centre  and 
model.  You  have  successfully  inaugurated  a  system  of 
practical  education  as  distinguished  from  scholastic  educa- 
tion, and  the  principle,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as 
settled.  You  have  combined  with  that  system  of  education  a 
system  of  discipline,  which,  for  the  formation  of  prompt, 
intelligent,  obedient  citizens,  has  no  superior.  And  what  I 
hope  to  see  is  the  gradual  formation  of  institutions,  in 
connexion   with    yours,   all    over    the  State,   which  shall 

E reserve  the  main  principles  of  your  discipline,  embracing, 
owever,  a   gradually  decreasing    range  of   studies,   until 
every  man,  in  every  occupation,  shall  find  in  the  schools  of 
the  State,  under  the  superintendence  of  teachers  supplied  by 
you,  an  opportunity  for  that  education  which,  ib  \)es\.  \w  \\.^ 
practical  adaptation  to  the  work  of  his  life,  until  t\\e  tiTCi'^ 
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comes  when  the  work  of  the  State,  from  the  execution  of  the 
vastest  industrial  enterprise  to  the  humblest  hammer  stroke 
in  a  day's  work,  will  be  performed  by  men  whom  the  State 
has  taught  and  trained  for  the  exercise  of  intelligent, 
educated  labor. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  I  consider  you  as  the  pioneers  in  a 
great  cause — that  independent  of  yourselves,  the  State  is 
interested  in  your  success ;  because  if  your  lives  prove  that 
your  training  has  made  you  wise,  active,  practical  workers, 
then  tliose  who  are  earnest  for  popular  education  will  feel 
strengthened  in  asking  for  an  extension  of  your  system. 
They  will  be  able  to  carry  it  out  further,  and  adapt  it  to 
those  who  have  harder  and  less  intellectual  work  to  do  than 
you  will  probably  have;  and  thus,  in  some  measure,  upon 
your  industry  and  success  depends  the  great  cause  of  popular 
education  in  the  State.  Recollect  that  when  I  wished  to 
learn  how  the  experiment  of  your  institution  worked,  I  asked 
for  the  register  of  your  graduates  in  order  to  learn  what  they 
had  done  after  they  left  you — how  they  were  illustrating  the 
advantages  of  the  system  under  which  they  were  educated. 
Recollect,  also,  that  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  others, 
equally  interested,  will  consult  the  register,  too,  and  on  that 
list  each  one  of  you  will  have  added  the  value  of  his  life  and 
conduct ;  and  the  way  in  which  you  discharge  the  duties  of 
life  will  thus  influence  public  opinion  on  the  merits  of  your 
system — a  system  which  I  have  endeavored  to  show  you  is 
the  only  system  which  can  secure  to  the  State  a  thorough 
and  consistent  popular  education.  So  far,  your  register  of 
graduates  furnishes  the  highest  testimony,  not  only  to  the 
conscientious  ability  of  your  instructors,  but  to  the  real 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  system.  I  cannot,  with  propriety,  on 
such  an  occasion,  refer  to  individual  cases ;  but  the  manli- 
ness, energy,  and  ability,  with  which  those  whom  you  have 
educated  have  gone  into  the  practical  business  of  life,  may 
well  be  a  matter  of  pride,  as  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  profit 
to  the  State. 

In  conclusion,  then,  let  me  say  a  few  words,  both  as  to  the 
sort  of  work  which,  in  all  likelihood,  you  will  be  called  on  to 
do,  and  the  motive  for  work  which  will,  I  hope,  actuate  you. 
The  work  for  which  you  are  educated  lies  between  mere 
labor  on  one  side  and  scholastic  duty  on  the  other.  It  com- 
prises, I  think,  the  pleasantest  sort  of  occupation  in  which 
you  can  engage,  combining,  as  it  does,  and  as  I  have  tried  to 
show  you  it  should,  active  intelligence  and  intelligent  labor. 
Our  State  does  not  at  present  need  more  scholars ;  and  indeed 
the  development  of  the  highest  scholastic  attainment  requires 
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a  centralized  civilization  which  our  institutions  are  not  cal- 
culated to  create.  Nor  does  she  need  professional  men ;  of 
these  she  has,  fortunately,  enough,  hoth  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity. But  she  does  want  men  who,  with  liberal  e^lucations, 
can  undertake  the  great  industrial  enterprises  which  are 
needed,  if  her  resources  are  to  he  properly  developed.  We 
want  able  engineers  and  machinists,  men  to  whom  the* scien- 
tific application  of  the  great  modern  motive  powers  of  steam 
and  machinery  are  familiar.  We  want  geologists,  who  will 
explore  our  mountains ;  chemists,  who  will  analyze  our  soils 
and  our  staples — in  short,  that  class  of  educated  men  who 
will  take  the  matter  of  the  country  and  subject  it  to  the  mind 
of  the  country.  We  want  men,  also^  who,  taught  in  this 
school,  and  appreciating  its  value,  are  willing  to  devote  their 
lives  to  extending  the  system  and  adapting  it  by  degrees  to 
the  educational  necessities  of  all  classes.  In  such  a  field 
there  is  ample  room  and  verge  enough  for  the  most  varied 
abilities  and  the  highest  cliaracter.  Although  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  settlement  of  tliis  State  has  made  us  an  old 
society  in  a  new  country,  yet  we  must  not  neglect  to  foster 
the  youth  and  vigor  wliich,  in  our  sister  States,  have  devel- 
oped a  life  of  successful  and  almost  unexampled  activity. 
The  conservative  sentiment  of  this  State  has  been  one  of  the 
chiefest  of  our  political  advantages,  but  it  ifiust  not  weigh 
too  heavily  upon  the  enterprise  of  the  State.  In  times  like 
ours,  under  circumstances  so  favorable  to  the  exercise  of  any 
and  every  talent  that  a  man  may  possess,  it  would  be  great 
weakness  to  educate  your  ambition  to  run  only  in  the  worn 
tracks  of  an  old  society.  Men  make  themselves  useful  and 
respected,  not  by  doing  the  work  of  the  past,  but  the  present. 
Every  age  and  people  have  their  own  wants,  and  must  find 
or  make  their  own  workers.  There  are  times  when  military 
service  is  the  highest  service  the  State  requires,  and  then  a 
healthy  State  will  produce  great  generals.  There  are  times 
when  civil  wisdom  is  the  thing  needful,  and  then  you  will 
have  great  legislators  and  statesman.  There  are  times — and 
these  are  of  them — when  the  courage  of  the  soldier  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  statesman  have  done  their  work,  and  having 
established  a  country  and  a  constitution,  leave  to  a  free  and 
prosperous  people  the  development  of  their  industrial  re- 
sources, the  perfection  of  their  social  institutions.  For  such 
time  and  for  such  work  you  ought  to  be  peculiarly  fitted,  and 
you  could  scarcely  be  appointed  to  a  more  honorable  task. 
The  fame  of  the  soldier  is  a  high  and  holy  fame.  Founded 
in  self-sacrifice  and  achieved  through  suffering,  it  a\i\Tift% 
from  monntain  to  sea-sbore  with  protecting  effulgence,  axA 
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lights  up  every  hearthstone  in  the  land  with  the  solemn  radi- 
ance of  national  heroism.  The  fame  of  the  statesman  is  pure 
and  noble.  The  chosen  instrument  of  Grod  in  governing  the 
nations,  it  is  his  proud  privilege  that  while  living  the  na- 
tional heart  beats  responsive  to  his  own ;  and  when,  clothed 
with  immortality,  he  is  summoned  to  the  great  council  cham- 
ber above,  his  life  becomes  transfused  into  a  nation's  history. 
But  there  is  another  fame  equally  pure,  equally  high, 
although  its  lustre  is  concentrated  upon  no  individual  brow  ; 
that  fame  which  belongs  to  every  people  who,  by  active,  in- 
telligent labor,  by  the  quiet  but  enduring  achievmonts  of 
peaceful  enterprise,  increase  national  wealth,  extend  national 
power,  enlarge  and  elevate  national  character.  Every  new 
railroad  that  carries  comfort  and  civilization  in  its  loaded 
train,  every  old  forest  felled,  every  field  planted,  every  addi- 
tional ship  that  sails  freighted  with  the  burden  of  an  increas- 
ing commerce,  every  school  that  scatters  wider  the  elements 
of  a  sound  education,  is  a  fresh  and  lasting  trophy  of  this 
beneficent  fame.  It  is  a  fame  to  which  every  man  who  does 
his  duty  in  his  own  condition  contributes  a  full  share — a 
fame  which  every  son  of  the  State  may  inherit  with  pride, 
because  his  father's  labor  helped  to  win  it,  and  his  own  la- 
bor must  help  to  maintain  it.  But  in  such  labor  the  motive 
cannot  be  purely  selfish.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  any  imprac- 
ticable view  of  life.  I  admit  that  the  great  objects  of  every 
man's  work  will,  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  be,  to  a 
large  extent,  ])ersonal.  No  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
work  vigorously  and  conscientiously,  for  money,  power,  or 
reputation.  They  are  the  legitimate  fruits  of  liis  toil.  In 
many  cases  they  are  the  only  evidence  that  he  is  working 
maniiiUy  ;  and  a  sneer  at  their  attainment  proceeds  as  often 
from  an  envious  and  indolent  selfishness  as  from  any  higher 
feeling.  But  every  man  who  realizes  his  privilege  as  a  citi- 
zen must  feel  that  he  owes  something  to  the  State — that 
while  he  rejoices  in  the  rewards  of  his  honest  labor,  the  re- 
sults of  that  labor  should  spread  beyond  himself.  I  do  not 
believe  that,  except  in  countries  where  labor  has  been  most 
miserably  degraded,  the  man  has  yet  lived  who  ever  worked 
steadily  without  some  higher  sentiment  than  the  mere  anxiety 
to  make  his  daily  bread.  In  making  all  men  laborers,  God 
has  implanted  in  every  man  not  only  a  busy  spirit,  but  an 
irresistible  desire  to  make  himself  felt  outside  of  himself  upon 
the  world  of  men  and  things  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and 
the  very  character  of  labor  is  such  that  no  man's  work  can 
j)ossibly  stop  with  himself — somebody  or  something  is  worse 
or  better  for  his  labor.     Of  course,  the  more  profoundly  this 
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truth  is  felt,  the  more  deliberately  it  is  acted  upon,  the  higher 
hecomes  the  character  both  of  the  work  and  the  workman. 
And  whenever  public  opinion  is  instinct  with  this  conscious- 
ness, whenever  men  in  general  feel  the  strong  desire  that, 
independent  of  their  profits  therefrom,  their  work  shall  be 
thorough  in  its  performance,  and  its  results  become  incorpo- 
rated, as  it  were,  into  the  life  of  the  State,  there  you  will 
have  the  highest  development  of  the  character  of  the  citizen, 
and  the  purest  and  strongest  manifestation  of  that  old  and 
rare  virtue  called  patriotism. 

Make  this  truth,  then,  the  motive  of  your  lives.     Educated 
carefully  and  thoroughly  by  the  State  for  the  work  which 
she  requires,  taught  by  the  very  military  discipline  under 
which  you  have  been  trained,  how  entirely  the  efficiency  of 
the  whole  body  depends  upon  the  fidelity  with  which  each 
man  does  the  duty  of  his  appointed  place,  go  out  into  life 
resolute  for  your  work,  conscious  and  proud  of  your  trust. 
Work   for  yourselves,  but  work  also  for  your  State.     You 
never  can  love  her  too  dearly ;  for  her  you  can  never  labor 
too  earnestly.     The  glory  and  the  grace  of  her  stainless  life 
have  been   about  you  from  your  infancy.     Without   your 
knowledge,  you  characters  have  been  moulded  by  influence 
springing  far  back  from  the  events  of  her  early  and  heroic 
dky.     Just,  and  brave,  and  generous,  she  has  never  tolerated 
in  her  service   a  mean,  a  selfish,   or   a   cowardly  son;  and 
amonc:  the  manv  illustrious  children  who  have  laid  down  to 
their  final  rest  beneath  her   soil,  she  has   never  wept  over  a 
dishonored  grave.     True  to  an  old  faith  and  an  ancient  reputa- 
tion, she  has  not  pressed  forward  in  eager  rivalry  with  her 
sister  States  for  wealth  and  power.     She  has  looked  coldly — 
too  coldly,  perhaps,  upon  the  impatient  activity  which,  every- 
where else  in  this  vast  republic,  is  pulling  down  old  land- 
marks, challenging   old  opinions,  and  laying  the  founda- 
tions, let  us  hope,  of  a  wiser  and  grander  society  than  the 
world  has  yet   realized.     The  last   of  her   great  statesmen 
she  has  just  buried ;  and  the  days  of  her  mourning  have 
not  yet  passed.     But  when  she  does  come  back  from  her 
grief^  into  the  world  of  action,  she  will  need  every  efibrt  of 
her  sons  to  maintain  her  old  fame,  and  guide  her  steps  in 
the  paths  of  a  new  and  an  eventful  era.     It  is  for  you,  in  part, 
to  discharge   this    duty;  to    show   that   the    old-fiishioned 
Carolina  training  of  honor,  truth,  and  State  loyalty,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  fresh  enterprise,  the  vigorous  industry, 
the  hard  work,  which  the  interests  of  the  day  demand.     That 
whether  your  State  needs — as  in  the  olden  time — ^aacTAc^, 
heroism^  genius;  or,  as  now,  in^eJIigence,  industry,  patienoe, 
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and  perseverance,  slie  can  always  call  her  sons  into  her  ser- 
vice ;  and,  supported  on  their  arms,  proclaim  to  the  world,  in 
the  proud  language  of  her  old  heraldric  legend, 

^^Animia  Opibusque  Par(»tu8.'* 
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A  Text   Book   of   Tropical  Agriculture  for  the  use   of  Students  akd 

Schools.     Bt  Tho&ias  Bland,  F.  6.  S. 

Wo  havo  succeeded  in  purchasing  from  the  author  his  unpubUshed  manuscripts 
of  a  valuable  and  interesting  work  with  the  above  titio,  and  shall  publish  it  in 
four  parts  in  tlie  pages  of  the  Review.  It  is  a  complete  elementary  treatise  upon 
the  subject  of  agriculture,  condensing  into  a  small  compass,  and  in  a  popular 
manner,  the  material  of  many  volumes.  Intended  for  tho  West  Indies,  the  appli- 
cation of  its  principles  will  bo  ready  enough  to  tlie  southern  States  of  the  Union. 
It  is  worthy  of  the  study  of  our  planters  and  of  those  who  are  to  succeed  them  in 
the  development  of  our  soil.  Tho  author  has  followed  the  plan,  and  in  part 
copied  tho  language,  of  Professor  Johnston's  lectures  and  Text  Book,  and  ac- 
knowledges his  indebtedness  also  to  the  papers  of  Professor  Johnston,  published  by 
tho  Agricultural  Chemistry  Association  of  Scotland  and  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Societies  of  Jamaica  and  British  Guiana;  to  Solly's  Rural  Chemistry;  Lindley*8 
Theory  of  Horticulture ;  Professor  Lyon  Play  fair's  Lectures  on  Animal  Physi- 
ology; Dumas  and  Boussingault's  Balance  of  Organic  Nature,  and  various  ele- 
mentary works.  The  manuscripts  were  prepared  in  competition  for  a  prize 
offered  by  Lord  Elgin  ;  and  Henry  Stephens,  the  great  agricultural  writer,  to 
whose  judgment  they  were  submitted,  reported  as  follows  : 

*'  I  have  to  report  that  I  think  the  author  has  fully  attained  the  object  he  so 
anxiously  desired,  of  *  inculcating  sound  principles  and  safe  practical  advice  on 
good  authority.'  He  is  happily  lucid  on  all  the  salient  points  of  his  multifarious 
subjects,  and  has  pointed  them  out  in  the  most  distinct  language,  free  as  much  as 
possible  from  technical  phraseology,  and,  always  keeping  his  object  in  view,  he 
applies  the  principles  he  advocates  as  he  proceeds  in  his  subject  to  a  better  treat- 
ment of  the  vegetable  and  animal  economy. 

"  1  therefore  think  that  Iiis  Text  Book  would  form  a  valuable  manual  of  prin- 
ciples, as  applicable  to  agnculturo,  for  tiio  more  advanced  scholars.  It  would  form 
a  more  valuable  work  than  the  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  by  Professor 
Johnston,  for  any  class  of  scholars,  and  especially  for  tho  scholars  in  the  schools 
of  Jamaica." 

BOOK  FIRST. 

CHAPTER  1,    SECTION   I. 

What  is  agriculture? — Objects  of  tke  agriculturist. — The 
word  agriculture  is  derived  from  two  Latin  words,  ager,  a 
field,  and  cofo,  to  till  or  cultivate,  and  signifies  the  art  of 
cultivating  the  earth.     The  object  of  the  agriculturist,  or 

f)er8on  practising  the  art  of  agriculture,  is  to  obtain  from  his 
and  the  greatest  quantity  of  tJie  most  valuable  produce,  at  the 
least  expense,  in  the  shortest  time,  and  tvithoiU  permxxnent  injury 
^  ^Ae  sail. 
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In  different  countries  and  soils  trees  and  plants  grow  with- 
ont  human  aid,  but  the  labors  of  the  agriculturist  are  neces- 
sary to  insure  produce  both  in  quantity  and  of  a  quality  suited 
to  the  wants  of  man.  An  agriculturist  may  practice  his  arty 
following  or  adopting  the  experience  of  others,  without  know- 
ing much  of  the  why  or  the  wherefore  of  particular  things 
being  done,  but  if  he  wish  to  command  success,  he  must  un- 
derstand the  science  of  agriculture,  from  which  he  will  derive 
a  knowledge  of  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  all  he  does. 

Without  the  care  and  attention  of  an  agriculturist  c^^ne 
and  coffee  fields  would  become  valueless. 

An  agriculturist  who  can  tell  the  true  reason  why  he  takes 
certain  steps  in  the  cultivation  of  his  cane  and  his  coffee  fields 
must  always  have  an  advanta^gc  over  him  who  takes  those 
steps  merely  because  others  have  done  so  belore  him. 

Section  ii. — Division  of  the  subject. — The  study  of  agri- 
culture embraces  inquiries  as  to  the  nature  and  j^eculiarities 
of  the  matter  of  which  plants  are  composed  or  which  assist 
their  growth. 

The  general  structure  and  functions  of  plants,  the  way  in 
which  they  grow,  and  the  manner  in  which  their  food  is  ab- 
sorbed and  changed  and  converted  into  parts  of  their  sub- 
stance. The  origin  and  nature  of  soils,  and  on  what  their 
fertility.depends,  or  how  it  may  be  altered  or  improved.  The 
nature  and  mode  of  action  of  manures,  or  in  other  words  the 
food  of  plants.  The  nature  of  the  different  substances  obtained 
from  plants  by  means  of  the  labors  of  the  agriculturist,  and 
their  value  to  man  or  as  food  for  animals. 

To  obtain  satisfactory  answers  to  these  inquiries  recourse 
must  be  had,  among  other  sciences,  to^ 

Chemist)*y^  the  object  of  which  is  to  determine  the  nature 
and  proportion  of  the  constituents  or  matter  of  which  bodies 
are  composed. 

Vegetable  physiology,  which  explains  the  organization, 
structure,  and  functions  of  plants. 

Geology y  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  arrangement  of 
those  solid  parts  of  the  habitable  globe  from  which  soils  are 
derived. 

Animal  physiology,  which  explains  the  organization,  struc- 
ture, and  vital  fimctions  of  animals. 

Chapter  ii.— Section  i. — The  organic  and  inorganic  parts 
OP  plants  and  animals. — In  the  exercise  of  his  art  the  agri- 
culturist meets  with  two  kinds  of  substances,  the  living  crops 
he  raises  and  the  dead  soils  from  which  they  are  taken. 

If  he  examines  any  fragment  of  plant  or  animal,  eillier 
living  or  dead,  a  piece  of  a  cane  for  instance,  or  of  ftesVi^Yift 
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will  observe  that  it  exhibits  pores  and  fibres  arranged  in  cer- 
tain order,  that  it  has  a  species  of  internal  structure  ;  he  will 
learn  that  plants  and  animals  have  various  parts  or  organSj 
in  short,  that  they  are  organized. 

If  he  examine  a  lump  of  earth  or  fragment  of  stone  h©  will 
perceive  no  such  structure.  To  mark  this  distinction  the 
parts  of  animals  or  plants,  either  living  or  dead,  are  called 
organic  bodies,  while  earthy  and  stoney  substances  are  called 
inorganic  bodies. 

The  crops  wliich  grow  upon  the  land,  as  well  as  the  soil 
in  which  they  are  rooted,  contain  a  portion  both  of  organic 
and  inorganic  matter.  If  a  portion  of  dry  soil  from  a  cane 
field  be  made  red  hot,  the  organic  matter  burns  away  and 
escapes  into  the  air,  but  the  portion  of  soil  so  treated  is  not 
materially  diminished  in  bulk.  But  if  a  handful  of  cane 
trash  or  Guinea  grass  be  burned,  the  proportion  that  escapes 
into  the  air  is  so  great  that  a  comparatively  minute  quantity 
of  ash  or  inorganic  matter  only  remains. 

Section  ii. — The  organic  part  of  plants  and  animai£. — 
Chemical  analysis,  (the  process  by  which  matter  is  separated 
into  the  elementary  bodies  or  simple  substances  of  which  it 
consists,)  has  proved  tliat  the  organic  part  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals is  composed  of  different  proportions  of  four  elementary 
substances,  known  by  the  names  of  carbon^  hydrogen,  oxygen^ 
and  nitrogen^  along  with  very  minute  quantities  of  certain 
inorganic  bodies.  The  first,  carbon,  when  uncombined,  is  a 
solid  substance,  the  other  three,  when  uncombined,  are  gases, 
or  peculiar  kinds  of  air. 

Carbon. — When  wood  is  burned  in  a  covered  heap  it  is 
charred  and  is  converted  into  common  wood  charcoal,  which 
is  the  most  common  kind  of  carbon. 

Coke  obtained  by  charring  coal  and  the  '^  black  lead"  of 
which  pencils  are  made  are  other  kinds.  The  diamond  is  the 
only  form  in  which  carbon  occurs  in  nature  in  a  crystalized 
state  and  of  great  purity. 

Hydrogen  is  only  known  to  us  in  the  state  of  gas  ;^it  is 
the  lightest  of  all  substances  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
It  rises  through  common  air,  (the  air  in  which  man  lives  and 
breathes,)  as  wood  does  through  water.  Hence  when  con- 
fined in  a  bag  made  of  silk  it  is  capable  of  sustaining  heavy 
substances  in  the  air,  and  of  carrying  them  up  to  a  great 
heighth  ;  for  this  reason  it  is  used  for  filling  balloons.  It 
forms  a  small  part  of  the  weight  of  all  animals  and  plants. 
Animals  and  plants  cannot  live  in  hydrogen. 

Oxygen,  also,  is  only  known  as  a  gas  ;  it  is  about   one- 
ninth  part  heavier  than  common  air.     It  forms  about  one- 
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fifth  of  the  bulk  of  the  air  which  we  breathe,  and  is  the  sub- 
stance which  in  the  air  supports  the  lives  of  animals,  and  the 
combustion  or  destruction  by  fire  of  all  burning  bodies.  Ani- 
mals and  plants  soon  die  in  oxygen  gas. 

Nitrogen. — Also  a  gas,  is  very  little  lighter  than  common 
air.  It  forms  nearly  four-fifths  by  bulk  of  the  air  in  which 
we  live.     Animals  and  plants  die  in  this  gas. 

These  three  gases  can  be  made  and  collected  by  chemists, 
but  cannot  be  distinguished  either  by.  color,  taste,  or  smell 
from  common  air.  By  the  aid  of  a  lighted  candle  they  are, 
however,  readily  recognized.  Hydrogen  extinguishes  the 
candle,  but  itself  takes  fire  ;  nitrogen  simply  extinguishes  a 
flame,  while  in  oxygen  the  candle  burns  rapidly  and  with 
increased  brilliancy. 

A  piece  of  cane  weighing  1000  grains,  obtained  from  an 
estate^in  Jamaica,  was  burned  by  Professor  Johnston  and  all 
eflcap^  into  the  air  but  T^  grains  which  remained  in  the  form 
of  ash.  The  992i  grains  so  lost  consisted  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen  with  a  trace  of  nitrogen. 
Pure  cane  sugar,  free  from  water,  consists  of — 

Carbon 44.92  per  cent. 

Hydrogen 6. 11... do 

Oxygen 48.97. ..do 

100.00 


The  vegetable  productions  of  Great  Britain  which  are 
gathered  as  food  for  man  or  beast,  when  in  their  dry  state, 
contain  of  carbon,  nearly  one-half  by  weight;  of  oxygen, 
rather  more  than  one-third;  of  hydrogen,  little  more  than 
five  parts  in  a  hundred ;  and  of  nitrogen,  from  two  to  four 
parts  in  a  hundred.  These  four  elementary  bodies  gene- 
rally find  their  way  into  the  interior  of  plants,  having 
previously  entered  into  a  state  of  mutual  combination,  form- 
mg  what  is  called  chemical  compounds. 

Brfore  describing  the  nature  of  these  compounds,  it  will  be 
proper  to  explain,  first,  the  constitution  of  the  common  air 
or  atmosphere  in  which  plants  live ;  second,  the  nature  of 
chemical  combination. 

Chapter  in. —  Section  i. — The  Atmosphere. —  The  air 
which  we  breathe,  and  in  which  plants  live,  is  composed 
principally  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases,  in  the 

froportion  by  bulk  very  nearly  of  21  parts  of  the  former  to 
9  parts  of  the  latter,  and  by  weight  of  23  parts  of  oxygen 
and  77  of  nitrogen.     It  contains,  also,  a  small  piopoitiOTL  o^ 
2 
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carbonic  acid  gaa^  (carbon  in  combination  with  oxygen  gas,) 
and  also  watery  vapor,  or  moisture. 

In  this  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  we  can  disoorer 
many  beautiful  adaptations  to  the  wants  and  structure  of 
animals  and  plants.  The  exciting  eflfect  of  pure  oxygen  on 
the  animal  economy  is  lessened  by  its  large  admixture  with 
nitrogen ;  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  present  is  sufficient 
to  supply  food  to  the  plant,  while  it  is  not  so  great  as  to 
prove  injurious  to  the  animal ;  and  the  watery  vapor  suffices 
to  maintain  the  requisite  moisture  and  flexibility  of  the  parts 
of  both  orders  of  beings,  without  in  general  existing  in  such 
a  proportion  as  to  prove  hurtful  to  either. 

Section  n. — The  nature  of  chemical  comrination. — If 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  be  mixed  together  in  a 
bottle  no  change  will  take  place,  and  if  carbon  (charcoal)  in 
fine  powder  be  added  to  them,  still  no  new  substance  will  be 
produced.  Or  if  we  take  the  ash  left  by  burning  a  certain 
weight  of  cane  trash,  and  mix  it  with  the  proper  quantities 
(ascertained  by  analysis)  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen,  we  shall  be  unable  by  this  means  to  form  cane 
trash.  The  elementary  substances  of  which  cane  trash 
consists,  therefore,  are  not  merely  mixed  together — they  are 
more  closely  united.  To  this  state  of  union  the  term  dkemi- 
cal  combination  is  applied  —  the  elements  are  said  to  be 
chemically  combined. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  cane  be  burned,  the  combined 
elements  are  separated,  and  enter  into  new  states  of  combina- 
tion. When  a  substance  is  thus  changed,  and  its  elements 
separated,  by  heat  or  in  any  other  way,  it  is  said  to  be 
decomposed.  If  it  gradually  decay  and  perish,  as  by 
exposure  to  the  air  and  moisture,  it  is  said  to  undergo 
de^ompodtion. 

Chapter  iv. —  Form   in   which  the  carron    and    othbr 

ORGANIC  ELEMENTS  ENTER  INTO  PLANTS. — It  is  from   their    food 

that  cane  and  other  plants  derive  the  carbon,  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, and  nitrogen,  of  which  their  organic  part  consists. 
This  food  enters  partly  by  the  minute  pores  of  their  roots, 
and  partly  by  those  which  exist  in  the  green  parts  of  the 
leaves  and  of  the  young  shoots.  The  roots  bring  up  food 
from  the  soil,  and  the  leaves  take  it  in  directly  from  the  air. 
Now,  as  the  pores  in  the  roots  and  leaves  are  very  minute, 
carbon  (charcoal)  cannot  enter  into  them  in  a  solid  state, 
and  as  it  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  it  cannot,  in  the  state  of 
simple  carbon,  be  any  part  of  the  food  of  plants.  Again, 
hydrogen  gas  neither  exists  in  the  air  in  a  separate  or  free 
state,  nor  usually  in  the  soil,  so  that  although  hydrogen  is 
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alwajs  found  in  the  substance  of  cane  or  other  plants,  it  does 
not  enter  them  in  the  state  of  the  gas  already  described. 
Oxygen,  on  the  other  hand,  exists  in  the  air,  and  is  directly 
absorbed  both  by  the  leaves  and  by  the  roots  of  the  plants ; 
while  nitrogen,  although  it  forms  a  large  part  of  the  atmos- 
phere, is  not  supposed  to  enter  directly  into  the  plants  in 
any  considerable  quantity. 

The  whole  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  also,  enter  into  plants  in  a 
stat<;  of  chemical  combination  with  other  substances :  the  car- 
bon chiefly  in  the  state  of  carbonic  acid  (carbon  combined 
with  a  given  proportion  of  oxygen)  and  of  certain  other  solu- 
ble compounds,  consisting  of  carbon  and  other  difierent  pro- 
portions of  oxygen,  which  exist  in  the  soil ;  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  enter  into  plants  in  the  form  of  water,  and  the  nitro- 
gen chiefly,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  form  of  ammonia  (hydrogen 
and  nitrogen  combined)  and  nitric  axdd,  (nitrogen  and  oxygen 
combined.)  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  briefly  to  describe 
the  several  compounds  called  water,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia, 
and  nitric  acid. 

Chapter  v,  section  i. — Water. — Water  is  a  compound  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter  by  weight,  or  by  bulk  of  one  volume  of 
oxygen  to  two  of  hydrogen. 

We  are  familiar  with  this  substance  in  three  states,  in  the 
solid  form  as  tee,  in  the  fluid  as  water,  and  in  the  gaseous  as 
deam.  In  the  state  of  steam  its  bulk  is  increased,  and  it 
becomes  lighter  than  common  air,  into  which  it,  therefore, 
readily  rises  and  becomes  diflused. 

Water  enters  largely  into  the  constitution  of  all  living  ani- 
mals and  plants,  and  forms  upwards  of  one-half  the  weight  of 
all  the  newly-gathered  vegetable  substances  usually  cultivated 
or  collected  for  the  use  of  man.  Water  forms  about  72  parts 
in  a  hundred  of  fresh  cane  stems. 

There  are  two  other  properties  of  water  which  are  very 
interesting  and  important  to  the  agriculturist  : 

Ist.  If  sugar  or  salt  be  put  into  water  they  disappear  or 
are  diaaclved.  Water  has  thus  the  power  of  dissolving  nu- 
merous other  substances.  Hence  when  the  rain  falls  and 
sinks  into  the  soil  it  dissolves  a  portion  of  some  of  the  sub- 
stances with  which  it  meets  in  its  way,  and  rarely  reaches 
the  roots  of  plants  in  a  pure  state.  So  waters  that  rise  up  in 
springs  are  rarely  pure.  They  always  contain  earthy  and 
Hdine  substances  in  solution,  and  these  they  carry  with  them 
when  they  are  sucked  in  by  the  roots  of  plants.  This  aoVvetkX. 
or  dissolving  power  of  water  over  solid  substances  iB  mcieaia^ 
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when  the  temperature  is  high  or  warm,  and  it  is  to  this, 
among  other  causes,  to  which  the  extraordinary  luxuriance  of 
plants  in  a  tropical  climate  like  that  of  Jamaica  and  the  West 
Indies  generally  is  attributed. 

Water  absorbs  (dissolves)  its  own  bulk  of  carbonic  acid, 
(carbon  combined  with  oxygen,)  it  dissolves  also  smaller 
quantities  of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
hence  where  it  meets  any  of  these  gases  in  the  soil  it  becomes 
impregnated  with  them^  and  conveys  them  into  plants  there 
to  serve  as  a  portion  of  their  food. 

2d.  Water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  can 
readily  be  decomposed  into  these  two  gases.  This  process  of 
decomposition  takes  place  naturally  in  the  interior  of  a  living 
plant.  The  roots  absorb  and  take  up  the  water,  but  if  in  any 
part  of  the  plant  the  liydrogen  or  the  oxygen  be  required  to 
aid  in  the  formation  of  that  part,  a  portion  of  the  water  is 
decomposed,  and  through  the  agency  of  the  leaves  chiefly  the 
gases  are  set  free  and  ajjpropriated. 

In  the  state  of  vapor  water  ministers  most  materially  to  the 
life  and  growth  oi  plants.  It  evaporates  or  passes  off  in 
vapor  at  almost  every  degree  of  temperature,  but  particularly 
when  the  air  is  warm  and  dry,  and  when  currents  of  air  or 
wind  pass  over  it.  The  air  thus  has  always  watery  vapor 
mixed  with  or  suspended  in  it. 

The  quantity  of  vapor  which  the  air  can  hold  in  suspension 
depends  upon  the  temperature  or  degree  of  warmth  of  the  air. 

Sbction  n. — Clouds — rain — ^dkw. — Clouds. — ^In  a  warm  cli- 
mate like  that  of  the  West  Indies^  or  in  warm  weather,  the 
air  can  sustain  or  keep  more  moisture  in  suspension  than  in  a 
colder  climate  like  that  of  England,  or  in  cooler  weather. 
Hence,  when  a  current  of  warm  air,  loaded  with  moisture, 
ascends  to  or  comes  in  contact  with  the  colder  mountain  tops, 
it  is  cooled  down,  rendered  unable  to  hold  the  whole  of  the 
vapor,  (moisture,)  and  therefore  leaves  behind,  in  the  form 
of  a  mist  or  cloud,  a  portion  of  its  watery  burden. 

Bain, — When  the  currents  of  air  charged  with  moisture, 
the  one  warm,  and  the  other  cold,  meet  m  the  atmosphere, 
they  mix  and  a  cloud  is  formed,  and  the  excess  of  moisture, 
that  which  the  air  cooled  by  the  mixture  can  no  longer  hold, 
falls  to  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  rain. 

Bain  is  the  great  purifier  of  the  atmosphere  ;  the  accumu- 
lation in  the  atmosphere  of  the  various  exhalations  from  the 
earth,  from  man  and  animals,  is  prevented  by  rain,  which,  in 
falling,  brings  back  to  the  earth  what  came  from  the  earth. 
In  the  air  these  exhalations  are  injurious  to  the  health  of  man 
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and  animals ;  washed  into  the  soil  they  form  nutritious  food 
for  plants. 

Dew. — On  the  earth's  surface  all  bodies  have  a  tendency  to 
be  of  an  equal  temperature,  while  the  surface,  as  a  whole, 
tends  gradually  towards  a  cooler  state.  But  while  the  sun 
shines  on  any  spot,  a  cane-field,  for  instance,  or  grass  piece, 
this  cooling  will  not  take  place,  for  the  surface  there  receives 
more  heat  than  it  throws  off.  At  night,  when  the  sun  is  ab- 
sent, the  earth  will  cool  most,*  and  the  air  in  contact  with 
it  must  cool  also,  and  like  the  warm  currents  on  the  moun- 
tain side,  must  forsake  a  portion  of  the  watery  vapor  it  has 
hitherto  retained.  This  water  is  precipitated  or  separated 
from  the  air,  (it  does  not  either  fall  trom  the  sky  or  arise  from 
the  ground,)  in  very  minute  particles,  which  collect  on  the 
leaves  of  the  canes  and  of  the  grass  in  drops  of  dew. 

Some  substances  become  cool  by  radiation  (emit  their  heat) 
with  greater  rapidity  than  others,  and  those  which  in  the  air 
become  cool  first  are  most  speedily  and  abundantly  moist- 
ened by  the  dew.  Thus  blades  of  grass,  on  the  road  side,  re- 
ceive dew  before  the  surface  of  the  road  itself,  because  they 
cool  more  rapidly,  and  therefore  sooner  rob  the  cooler  air  in 
contact  with  them  of  its  moisture. 

Great,  or  Indian  corn,  is  sometimes  planted  with  young 
canes,  and  the  advocates  of  that  system  appear  to  be  correct 
in  stating  that  a  greater  cooling  of  the  air  at  the  surface  of  a 
field  so  treated  is  the  result,  and  a  consequent  greater  deposi- 
tion of  dew  upon  the  canes  ;  for,  according  to  the  theory  of 
Melloni,  the  layer  of  air  by  which  the  canes  and  corn  are 
surrounded  is  not  steady ;  it  changes  its  position,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  precisely  the  same  way  as  water  in  a  vessel  over  the 
fire ;  the  pai  tides  of  air  condensed  by  the  cold  of  the  tops  of 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  descend  towards  the  earth,  become 
heated  by  contact  with  the  latter,  and  rise  again  towards  the 
tops  of  the  leaves,  and  so  on  ;  but  it  is  clear,  that  in  spite  of 
this  state  of  motion,  the  air  on  the  whole  cools,  and  in  order 
that  the  grass  may  be  of  the  same  constant  temperature  below 
that  of  the  surrounding  medium  (the  air)  it  must  cool  more 
still,  and  thus  a  gradual  cooling  and  an  increased  moisture  in 
the  layer  of  air  are  caused. 


*  During  the  day,  between  the  tropics,  the  sea  is  not  so  much  heated  by  tho 
pnaeoce  (n  the  sun  as  the  land,  nor  is  it  so  much  cooled  during  the  nif  ht ;  therefore 
when  the  earth  begins  to  be  violently  heated  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  cooler 
air  from  the  sea  will  rush  in  towards  tho  land  to  supply  the  deficiency  occa»ioned 
by  the  greater  rarification  of  the  air,  and  hence  arise  the  sta  hrttzes.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  land  becoming  cooler  than  the  water  in  the  abeonce  o(  \\ve  «vixv  ^ 
the  carrent  of  air  a  few  hours  &fter  sunset  flows  from  the  land  to  the  sea,  aiiA  \\\>\u 
prodocar  the  iand  breexe. 
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A  glass  containing  iced  water,  like  the  leaf  of  a  cane  at 
night,  is  colder  than  the  air  which  surrounds  it,  and  moisture 
from  the  warmer  air  is  therefore  deposited  upon  it. 

Chapter  yl, — Section  i. — Carbonic  acid. — When  charcoal 
is  burned  in  the  air  it  combines  slowly  with  oxygen,  and  is 
transformed  into  carbonic  acid  gas — 100  pounds  of  this  gas 
contain  28  pounds  of  carbon,  and  72  pounds  of  oxygen. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  colorless,  but  it  is  readily  distinguished 
from  the  other  gases  by  its  acid  or  sour  taste  and  smell,  by 
its  solubility  in  water,  and  by  its  great  weight  or  density. 

Burning  bodies  are  extinguished  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
living  beings  cannot  breathe  in  it.  It  is,  however,  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  plants,  being  absorbed  by  their  leaves  and  roots 
in  large  quantity.  In  nature,  carbonic  acid  is  produced 
under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances.  It  is  given  off  from 
the  lungs  of  all  animals  in  the  process  of  breathing ;  it  is 
given  off  largely  during  the  burning  of  wood,  of  coal,  and 
all  other  combustible  bodies.  It  is  formed  during  the  pro- 
gress of  fermentation,  fermented  liquors  owe  their  sparkling 
qualities  to  the  presence  of  this  gas.  During  the  decay  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  the  air,  in  manure  heaps, 
or  in  the  soil,  it  is  produced  in  abundance. 

When  cattle-pen  manure  is  put  into  the  ground  in  a  fer- 
menting state  it  affords  a  rich  supply  of  carbonic  acid  to  the 
growing  plant. 

The  common  white  limestone  is  a  carbonate  of  lime,  that 
is,  a  compound  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid.  The  carbonic  acid 
is  readily  expelled  by  heat,  as  in  a  common  limekiln.  Dur- 
ing the  process  of  burning,  the  limestone  loses  upwards  of 
40  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  a  loss  which  represents  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  driven  off.  Hence,  by  burning  lime- 
stone on  the  spot  where  it  is  quarried  nearly  one  half  of  the 
cost  of  carriage  is  saved. 

Section  n. — Ammonia. — Ammonia  is  a  compound  of  hy- 
drogen and  nitrogen— 100  parts,  by  weight,  contain  17^  of 
the  former,  and  824  of  the  latter. 

Ammonia  is  a  colorless  gas,  but  easily  distinguished  from 
other  gases  by  its  taste  and  smell.  It  has  a  powerful  pene- 
trating odor,  known  to  us  in  the  smell  of  hartshorn,  and  the 
common  smelling  salts,  and  has  an  alkaline  taste^  like  that 
of  common  soda  ;  it  extinguishes  a  lighted  taper,  but  does  not 
take  fire.  It  instantly  suffocates  animals,  kills  living  plants, 
and  gradually  destroys  the  texture  of  their  parts.  It  is  ab- 
sorbed readily  by  porous  substances,  such  as  charcoal,  by 
vegetMc  matter  in  a  decaying  state,  by  porous  soils,  and 
rapidly   by  water.     Ammonia  is  lighter  than  common  air, 
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and,  therefore,  when  set  free  on  the  earth's  surface,  it  readily 
rises  into,  and  mingles  with  the  atmosphere. 

The  chief  natural  source  of  ammonia  is  in  the  decay  of 
animal  substances:  During  the  putrefaction  of  dead  animal 
matter  this  gas  is  always  given  off,  also  from  all  solid  and 
liquid  manures  of  animal  origin.  It  is  also  formed,  hut  in  a 
smaller  quantity,  during  the  d^cay  of  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil. 

In  tropical  countries,  the  West  Indies  for  instance,  decay 
proceeds  more  rapidly  than  in  colder  climates,  and  carbonic 
add  and  ammonia  are,  consequently,  produced  in  greater 
quantity. 

The  combinations  which  ammonia  forms  are,  like  itself, 
very  soluble  in  water.  That  which  rises  in  the  air,  in  the 
form  of  gas,  and  there  combines  with  the  carbonic  or  other 
adds,  is  readily  dissolved,  and  brought  to  the  earth  again  by 
the  rains  and  dews.  The  substances  in  the  soil,  consisting  of 
combinations  of  ammonia,  are  dissolved  by  the  water  perco- 
lating through  the  soil.  In  both  cases  the  ammonia  is  thus 
in  a  condition  to  be  taken  up  by  plants. 

Sbotion  ni. — Nitric  acid. — Pure  nitric  acid  consists  of  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen  only,  in  the  proportion  of  one  particle  of  the 
former  to  five  of  the  latter.  The  union  of  these  two  gases, 
so  harmless  in  the  air,  (the  air  contains  21  parts,  by  bulk,  of 
oxygen,  and  79  of  nitrogen,)  produces  this  burning  and  cor- 
rosive compound.  It  never  reaches  the  roots  of  plants  in 
this  pure  and  corrosive  state.  It  exists  in  many  soils,  and 
is  naturally  formed  in  manure  heaps,  and  in  most  situations 
where  vegetable  matter  is  undergoing  decay  in  contact  with 
the  air,  but  in  these  cases  it  is  always  found  in  a  state  of  com- 
bination, in  which  state  it  reaches  the  roots  of  plants.  Com- 
bined with  potash,  nitric  acid  forms  nitrate  of  potashy  (salt- 
petre,) with  soda,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  with  lime,  nitrate  of 
lime. 

Nitric  acid  is  also  formed  naturally  by  the  passage  of  elec- 
tricity through  the  atmosphere. 

The  air,  as  has  been  explained,  contains  much  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  mixed  together,  but  when  a  flash  of  lightning  (ig- 
nited electric  fluid)  passes  through  a  quantity  of  air,  minute 
portions  of  the  two  gases  unite  together  chemically,  forming  a 
small  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  In  the  West  Indies,  where 
thunder  storms  are  frequent,  much  nitric  acid  must  be  pro- 
duced in  this  way  in  the  air.  It  is  washed  down  by  the  rains 
and  thus  reaches  the  soil,  where  it  forms  the  nitrates,  the 
combinations  before  mentioned. 

It  is  from  this  nitric  acid,  thus  universally  produceA.  aiA 
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existing,  that  plants  appear  to  derive  the  largest  proportion 
of  their  nitrogen.  In  all  climates  plants  derive  a  portion  of 
their  nitrogen  from  ammonia,  but  less  from  that  source  in  a 
tropical  country  than  in  colder  climates.  Ammonia  is  more 
easily  decomposed  in  the  living  plant  than  nitric  acid,  and 
more  adapted  therefore  to  their  wants,  as  supplying  nitrogen 
more  readily  in  a  cold  climate,  while  nitric  acid,  more  abun- 
dant than  ammonia  in  hot  climates,  is  only  rendered  avail- 
able as  a  source  of  nitrogen  to  plants  under  the  influence  of 
great  warmth  and  brilliant  sunshine. 

Chapter  vn. — Section  i. — Structure  of  plants. — A  perfect 
plant  consists  of  three  parts,  a  rooty  a  stem,  and  leaves. 

Roots. — The  root  is  the  lower  extremity  of  the  plant  by 
which  it  is  fixed  in  the  earth  and  enabled  to  resist  the  eflfect 
of  the  wind  and  other  forces  on  the  stem.  The  root,  also,  is 
the  organ  through  which  food  is  conveyed  from  the  earth 
into  the  plant.  The  ends  or  points  of  roots  consist  of  a  ten- 
der tissue  of  small  cells,  (cdlvlar  tissue,)  communicating  with 
the  stem  of  the  plant  by  tubes  or  vessels.  These  points  are 
called  spongelets  or  npoiigioles.  They  absorb  water  but  cannot 
take  up  any  solid  substances.  The  whole  surface  of  very 
young  roots  performs  the  same  office,  though  less  actively 
than  the  points.  The  water  thus  absorbed  contains  those 
gaseous  (organic)  and  earthy  and  saline  (inorganic)  matters 
in  solution,  of  wliich  plants  consist  and  which  are  essential 
to  their  growth. 

Boots  increase  in  size  and  number,  whatever  be  their  form, 
as  the  plant  grows  and  extend  themselves  in  all  directions, 
in  some  cases  laterally  and  in  others  vertically,  in  search  of 
food,  which  the  spongelets  suck  in  and  send  forward  with  the 
sap  to  the  upper  part  or  stem  and  leaves  of  the  plant.  / 

Section  ii. — Plants,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  increase  of 
their  stems,  are  divided  into  two  classes,  exogenous,  (outside 
growers,)  those  whose  woody  matters  is  increased  annually 
by  external  additions  below  the  bark,  and  endogenous,  (inside 
growers,)  those  whose  woody  matter  is  increased  annually  by 
internal  additions  to  their  centre.  Of  the  former  kind  the 
silk,  cotton,  cedar,  and  mahogany  trees  are  examples;  of  the 
latter  cocoa-nut,  mountain  cabbage,  and  other  palm  trees, 
the  sugar  cane,  grasses,  &c. 

Stems. — The  stem  of  an  exogenous  j)lant  consists  of  the 
jnth  in  the  centre,  the  wood  surrounding  the  pith,  and  the 
6a?'i  which  covers  the  whole.  The  pith  is  formed  of  minute 
hollow  cells  laid  horizontally  (cellular  tissue)  one  over  the 
other,  with  rays  of  the  same  matter  serving  to  connect  the 
centre  and  circumference  together,  while  the  wood  and  bark 
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are  composed  of  long  tubes  (vasctdar  tissue)  bound  together 
in  a  vertical  or  upright  position ,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  carry- 
ingthe  sap  up  and  down  between  the  roots  and  the  leaves. 

The  stem  of  an  endogenous  plant  consists  of  bundles  of 
vessels,  (vascular  tissue,)  the  whole  encased  in  woody  fibre. 
There  are  no  rays  of  the  latter  kind  of  tissue  in  these  plants, 
which  do  not  seem  to  require  a  communication  between  the 
centre  and  circumference,  and  there  being  no  bark,  the 
descending  sap  takes  its  course  through  the  cellular  tissue. 

The  functions  of  the  stem  are  to  support  the  various  organs 
of  the  plant,  to  convey  the  fluid  obtained  by  the  roots  from 
the  soil,  called  the  sap,  into  the  leaves,  where  it  undergoes 
elaboration,  and  to  receive  it  back  in  itis  altered  state.     The 
oellolar  tissue  of  the  stem  also  is  the  depository,  in  many 
plants,  of  the  Tarious  substances  prepared  or  secreted  by 
them.    In  the  cane  plant  the  cells  of  the  stem  receive  the  sap 
on  its  passage  from  the  leaves,  (where,  under  the  action  par- 
ticularly of  light,  it  has  become  charged  with  sugar,  by  the 
elaboration  of  the  elements  of  which  sugar  is  composed,)  and 
in  these  cells  the  saccharine  secretions  are  deposited.     In  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  roots  (tvbers)  of  the  yam  and  arrowroot 
their  starch  is  deposited. 

8bction  m. — Leaves. — A  leaf  is  an  appendage  of  the  stem 
of  a  plant  and  consists  of  cellular  substance,  among  which 
veins  are  distributed  in  two  layers.  One  of  these  layers  of 
veins  proceeds  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  from  the  stem, 
and  conveys  from  it  the  sap,  for  the  purpose  of  being  exposed 
to  the  action  of  light  and  heat ;  and  the  other  layer  proceeds 
from  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf  to  the  bark,  or,  in  endoge- 
nous plants,  to  the  cellular  tissue,  and  conveys  to  it  the  sap 
in  its  descending  course. 

The  whole  of  the  cellular  matter  and  the  veins  of  leaves 
are  enclosed  in  a  stem,  which  is  pierced  by  numerous  small 
pores  or  mouths,  (stomata,)  varying  in  size  and  number  with 
the  nature  of  the  plant.  Through  these  pores  the  water 
taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  passing  up  the  stem,  escapes,  in 
the  form  of  vapor,  by  perspiration,  or  evaporation,  like  the 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  moist  bodies  in  hot  dry  air. 

Thus  leaves,  while  alive,  keep  up  a  sort  of  sucking  action 
upon  the  stem,  which  is  communicated  to  the  spongelets  of 
the  roots.  As  the  water  disappears  from  the  leaf  the  roots 
most  absorb  from  the  soil  at  least  an  equal  supply,  and  as 
this  water  enters  the  roots,  containing  in  solution  the  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  matter  of  the  soil  required  by  plants,  we 
see  why  and  how  these  substances  are  found  and  deposited  Vw 
their  interior. 
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SEcrnoN  IV. — Functions  op  Plants. — ^Roots  suck  in  ohieflj' 
liquid;  but  leaves  inhale  almost  solely  gaseous  food.  In  the 
day  time  the  leaves  are  continually  absorbing  carbonic  add 
gas  from  the  air  and  giving  out  oxygen  gas,  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  continually  appropriating  carbon  to  themselves,  or 
fixing  it  in  their  various  parts.  At  night  the  process  is  re- 
versed ;  plants  then  absorb  oxygen  and  give  off  carbonic  acid 
gas,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  that  gas  is  absorbed  in  the  day. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  leaves  exhale  or  give  out  by 
means  of  the  pores  in  their  upper  part,  and  inhale  or  take  in 
their  food  by  the  pores  in  their  under  side.  The  green  stems 
of  young  shoots,  and  the  green  stalks  of  the  cane  plant  and 
of  the  grasses,  also  absorb  carbonic  acid. 

The  principal  chemical  use  of  the  leaves  is  then  to  expose 
the  sap,  as  obtained  from  the  stem  through  the  roots,  to  the 
action  of  light,  under  which  action  those  organic  substances 
are  formed  which  exist  in  plants,  and  on  which  their  growth 
and  increase  depends. 

Whilst  the  leaves  arc  continually  adding  new  matter  to  a 
plant,  the  fruit,  on  the  other  hand^  by  absorbing  that  matter, 
checks  the  growth.  Hence  the  practice  of  pruning  coffee  and 
other  fruit  trees  with  a  view  to  improve  the  fruit ;  the  young 
fruit  thus  gets  an  additional  supply  of  crude  sap,  which 
would  have  gone  to  the  formation  of  fresh  leaves  had  not  the 
branches  been  removed. 

Having  explained  the  functions  of  the  leaves  and  steins  of 
a  plant,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  injury  must  arise 
if  the  living  leaves  be  taken  from  a  plant,  or  if  they  and  the 
stems  have  not  free  access  to  the  air.  If  canes  be  planted  too 
closely,  or  become  overrun  by  weeds,  the  free  action  of  the 
leaves  is  impeded  and  the  healthiness  of  the  plant  is  dimin- 
ished. The  plant  struggles  for  breath,  as  it  were,  and  makes 
efforts  to  throw  up  leaves  vertically  to  catch  the  fresh  air.  It 
is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  vital  energies  of  the  plant  are 
employed  in  forming  fresh  leaves,  to  the  injury  of  the  soil 
and  ultimately  of  the  crop.  The  practice  of  trashing  canes, 
(depriving  them  of  their  dead  leaves,)  i)erhaps,  arose  from 
the  bad  habit  of  planting  too  closely.  It  was  found  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  permit  the  air  to  have  free  access  to  the 
plants. 

A  leaf  is,  in  reality,  a  natural  contrivance  for  exposing  a 
large  surface  to  the  influence  of  external  agents — light,  heat, 
and  air.  How  wonderfully  great  is  this  exposed  surface  in  a 
field  of  luxuriant  cane  I 

In  tropical  countries,  under  the  more  intense  light  of  the 
suuy  plants  can  elaborate  (fix  in  their  different  parts)  more 
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organic  substances  than  they  can  in  a  climate  like  England. 
To  the  brilliant  sun  we  greatly  owe  the  sugar  afforded  us  by 
our  cane  plants.  Under  the  influence  of  the  sun  in  the 
tropics  the  growth  of  the  leaves,  at  the  expense  of  the  air, 
must  be  materially  increased,  and  the  plants  rendered  less 
dependant  upon  the  root  and  the  soil  for  the  food  on  which 
tiiey  live. 

SacnoN  V. — Propaoation  and  orowtu  of  Plants. — New 
plants  arise  from  three  sources :  from  seeds,  from  buds,  and 
m)m  dips  (cuttings)  or  eyes. 

Seeds  afford  plants  of  the  same  species  as  that  which  pro- 
duced them,  though  frequently  of  a  different  variety ;  but 
plants  arising  from  buds  or  slips  are  regarded  as  the  contin- 
uation of  the  individual,  and,  therefore,  they  in  time  become 
exhausted  and  deteriorated.  When  a  seed  is  put  in  the  earth, 
if  the  warmth  and  moisture  be  favorable,  it  begins  to  sprout. 
It  pushes  a  shoot  upwards  and  a  root  downwards  ;  but,  until 
the  leaf  expands  and  the  root  has  fairly  entered  the  soil,  the 
young  plant  derives  no  nourishment,  other  than  water,  either 
from  the  earth  or  the  air.  It  lives  on  the  starch  and  gluten 
contained  in  the  seed.  These  undergo  chemical  changes  and 
become  adapted  to  the  special  wants  of  the  growing  plant. 

By  the  time  the  food  contained  in  the  seed  is  exhausted, 
aDd  sometimes  before,  the  plant  is  able  to  live  by  its  own  ex- 
ertions, at  the  expense  of  the  air  and  the  soil. 

A  cutting  is  only  capable  of  producing  a  new  plant  when 
it  bears  buds  upon  its  surface,  which  buds  grow  in  much  the 
same  way  and  under  the  same  circumstances  as  a  seed.  As 
the  stem  of  a  plant  is  the  only  part  upon  which  buds  cer- 
tainly exist,  the  stem  is  the  only  part  from  which  cuttings 
should  be  taken.  Thus  the  cane  is  propagated  by  cuttings, 
by  putting  in  the  soil  part  of  the  stem  bearing  one  or  more 
buds.  As  plants  thus  propagated  become  deteriorated,  cane 
**tops"  or  cuttings  should  be  taken  from  the  most  perfect 
and  healthy  canes,  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the  practice  in  the 
West  Indies,  from  worthless  canes,  improperly  said  to  be 
"only  fit  for  plants.'' 

A  bud  of  a  perfect  plant  is,  in  the  first  instance,  supported 
by  the  soluble  food  prepared  and  lodged  in  the  stem,  of  which 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  part.  As  a  cutting  consists  of  a  bud  and  part 
of  the  stem,  the  former,  when  the  cutting  is  put  into  the 
earth,  is  fed  and  nourished  by  the  latter,  until  roots  and 
leaves  are  produced,  with  which  the  new  plant  can  feed  itself. 

Chapter  vni. — Section  i. — Source  of  the  Carbon  in  Plants. 
-j^rbon  is  incapable  of  entering  in  its  solid  state  itvto  \\i^ 
circulation  of  plants,  and  must  therefore  enter  in  t\ve  Yvc^mdi 
or  gaseous  state.     There  are  two  sources  from  w\i\c\i  caT>QOTL 
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is  derived  by  plants :  the  soil  in  which  their  roots  are  placed, 
and  the  air  by  which  their  stems  and  leaves  are  surrounded. 

A  plant  sucks  in  by  its  leaves  and  roots  much  carbon  in 
the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and  it  derives  a  variable  portion  of 
its  carbon  from  the  soluble  organic  substances  that  are  within 
reach  of  its  roots. 

The  most  abundant  product  of  the  decay  of  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil  is  the  same  carbonic  acid  which  plants 
inhale  from  the  air  by  their  leaves.  In  a  soil  containing 
mucli  vegetable  matter,  therefore,  the  roots  are  surrounded 
with  air  more  or  less  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Section  ir. — Source  of  Oxyqen  in  Plants. — ^The  water 
which  plants  take  up  consists  in  great  part  of  oxygen,  which 
gas  is  supplied  to  the  plants  on  the  decomposition  of  this 
water  in  their  interior.  The  atmosphere  also  contains  oxygen, 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves.  Carbonic  acid  is  also  taken 
in  by  the  roots  and  leaves  of  plants,  and  undergoes  decom- 
position in  the  same  manner  as  water,  and  supplies  its 
oxygen.  It  is,  however,  from  water  that  plants  are  supposed 
to  derive  their  principal  supply  of  this  gas. 

Section  ni. — Source  of  Hydrogen  in  Plants. — Water  is 
the  main  and  constant  source  of  hydrogen  to  plants.  It  is 
decomposed  in  the  interior  of  plants,  and  affords  this  gas  as 
well  as  the  oxygen. 

The  carbon  combines  in  plants  with  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  (the  elements  of  water,)  and  gives  rise  to  substances 
of  the  highest  consequence  in  the  economy  of  plants. 

The  great  bulk  of  all  plants  consist  of  cellular  and  woody 
fibre,  with  starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  and  all  these  substances 
consist  of  carbon  united  to  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

It  has  been  explained  that  carbon  (derived  from  carbonic 
acid)  and  water  (the  sap)  are  abundantly  present  in  the  pores 
or  vessels  of  the  green  leaf.  Now  woody  fibre  consists  only  of 
carbon  and  water  (hydrogen  and  oxygen)  chemically  com- 
bined together — one  hundred  pounds  of  dry  woody  fibre  con- 
sist of  fifty  pounds  of  carbon  and  of  the  elements  of  fifty 
pounds  of  water.  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  how,  when  the 
carbon  and  water  meet  in  the  leaf,  woody  fibre  may  be  pro- 
duced by  their  mutual  combination. 

Nor  is  it  more  difficult  to  understand  how  starch  may  be 
converted  into  sugar,  or  how,  conversely,  sugar  may  be 
changed  into  starch,  or  woody  fibre  into  sugar.  Any  one  of 
these  substances  may  be  represented  by  carbon  and  water 
only,  thus : 

50  lbs.  carbon  with  50  lbs.  water  make  100  lbs.  of  woody 
^^re,     50  lbs.  carbon  with  72^  lbs.  water  make  122^  lbs.  of 
cane  sugar,  starch,  or  gum. 
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Id  the  interior  of  the  plant,  therefore,  it  is  obvious  that, 
whichever  of  these  substances  be  i>re8ent  in  the  sap,  the 
elements  are  at  hand  out  of  which  any  of  the  others  may  be 
produced. 

Hydrogen  with  carbon  and  oxygen  produce  the  fat  and 
volatile  oils  which  are  frequently  met  with  in  diflFerent  parts 
of  plants,  and  which  oils  are  rich  in  hydrogen. 

Sbction  IV. — Source  of  Nxtbogex  in  Plants. — Tlie  quantity 
of  nitrogen  present  in  plants  is  very  small  compared  with 
that  of  the  other  elements  which  enter  into  their  constitution, 
bat  it  is  as  essential  to  their  growth  as  the  elements  of  which 
they  contain  much. 

The  atmosphere  is  the  original  source  of  the  nitrogen  of 
plants,  but  plants  derive  from  the  air,  in  an  uncombined 
state,  only  a  small  portion  of  their  nitrogen.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  draw  a  larger  supply  from  the  before  mentioned 
compounds  of  nitrogen  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  which  are 
known  to  arise  within  the  reach  of  their  roots  and  leaves, 
particularly  from  ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  but  chiefly  from 
the  latter  in  the  tropics. 

At  every  point  in  the  growing  shoot  of  a  plant  some  com- 
pound of  nitrogen  must  be  present  if  it  is  to  increase  in  size, 
since  in  the  interior  of  every  new  cell  the  presence  of  such  a 
compound  in  minute  quantity  can  be  recognized. 

The  first  film  of  the  growing  cell  is  formed  by  a  compound 
of  nitrogen  originating  from  the  sap,  and  around  this  the 
cellular  fibre  is  deposited  to  form  tne  woody  matter  of  the 
plant. 

Chapter  ix. — Sbchon  i. — Source  of  the  earthy  scatter  op 
Punts,  and  substances  op  which  it  consists. — ^When  plants 
are  burned  they  always  leave  more  or  less  of  ash.  This  ash 
varies  in  quantity  in  difierent  plants,  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  plant,  and  often  in  difierent  specimens  of  the  same  kind 
of  plant,  if  grown  upon  different  soils,  but  it  is  never  wholly 
abwnt.  It  is  as  necessary  to  their  existence  in  a  state  of 
perfect  health  as  any  of  the  elements  which  constitute  the 
orranic  part  of  their  substance. 

They  must  obtain  it,  therefore,  along  with  the  food  on 
which  they  live.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  their  natural  food, 
since  without  it  they  become  unhealthy,  and  do  not  attain 
maturity.  It  may  be  called,  indeed,  the  inorganic  food  of 
plants. 

All  the  elements  which  are  necessary  to  produce  the  organic 
parts  of  plants  may  be  derived,  as  has  been  explained,  either 
from  the  air,  through  the  leaves,  or  from  the  ao\\,  \)y  t\v^ 
roots.     In  the  air,  however,  particles  of  inorganic  or  eaxV^i'j 
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matter  are  seldom  known  to  float,  and  these  are  in  a  solid 
form,  and  therefore  unable  to  enter  by  the  leaves.  Hence 
the  earthy  matter  which  constitutes  the  ash  must  all  be  de- 
rived from  the  soil.  Thus  the  earthy  part  of  the  soil  serves 
not  only  as  a  medium  in  which  the  roots  of  a  plant  can  fix 
themselves,  so  as  to  keep  the  plant  in  an  upright  position, 
but  it  is  also  a  storehouse  of  food  from  which  the  roots  may 
take  such  earthy  substances  ai^  are  necessary  to  or  are  fitted 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

A  great  quantity  of  water,  taken  up  by  the  roots,  passes 
through  a  plant  during  the  term  of  its  existence.  This 
water  evaporates  from  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  deposits 
in  the  plants  the  saline  and  earthy  matters  which  it  held  in 
solution.     These  matters  constitute  the  ashes  of  plants. 

The  ash  of  plants  consists  of  several,  sometimes  as  many  as 
eleven,  different  earthy  substances : 

1.  Potash, — The  common  pearlash  of  the  shops  is  a  com- 
pound of  potash  with  carbonic  acid ,  or  it  is  a  carboncUe  of 
potash, 

2.  Soda, — The  common  soda  of  the  shops  is  a  carbonate 
of  soda. 

3.  Lime, — This  is  familiar  to  every  one  as  the  unslaked 
lime  of  the  limekilns. 

4.  Magnesia, — This  is  the  calcined  magnesia  of  the  shops. 
The  xmcalcined  is  a  carbonate  of  magnesia,  from  which  heat 
drives  off  the  carbonic  acid. 

5.  Silica, — This  is  the  name  given  by  chemists  to  the  sub- 
stance which  constitutes  rock  crystal,  quartz,  flint,  and  sili- 
cious  sands  and  sandstones. 

6.  AlumiTia  is  the  pure  earth  of  alum.  It  forms  about  two- 
fifths  of  some  of  the  very  stiff  kinds  of  clay. 

7.  Oxide  of  iron. — The  most  familiar  form  of  this  substance 
is  the  rust  that  forms  on  iron  in  damp  places.  It  is  a  com- 
pound of  iron  with  oxygen,  whence  the  name  oxide. 

8.  Oxide  of  manganese  is  a  brown  powder,  which  consists 
of  oxygen  combined  with  a  metal  resembling  iron,  called 
manganese.  It  usually  exists  in  plants  and  soils  in  very 
small  quantity  only.  This  substance  is  found  in  the  ^' small 
.shot  soils"  met  with  in  various  parts  of  Jamaica. 

9.  Sulphur. — This  substance  is  well  known.  It  is  present 
in  nearly  all  the  parts  of  plants  and  animals. 

Sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitrol,  is  a  compound  of  sulphur 
and  oxygen.  It  forms  with  ammonia  sulphaie  of  amnumia^ 
with  lime  sulphate  oflim^e,  or  gypsum. 

10.  Phosplwrus  is  a  soft  pale  yellow  substance,  which 
readily  takes  Are  in  the  air,  and  gives  off  while  burning  a 
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dense  white  smoke.  The  white  fumes  which  form  this  smoke 
are  a  compound  of  phosphorus  with  oxygen  obtained  from 
the  air,  and  are  called  phosphoric  acid.  In  the  ash  of  plants 
the  phosphorus  is  found  in  the  state  of  phosphoric  acid.  This 
wid  forma  phosp?iate8  with  ammonia,  lime,  potash,  soda,  and 
magnesia.  When  bones  are  burned  a  quantity  of  white  earth 
remains,  (bone  earth,)  which  is  chiefly  phosphate  of  lime. 
Phosphate  of  lime  is  generally  present  in  the  ash  of  plants. 
Phosphate  of  magnesia  is  contained  most  abundantly  in  tlie 
ash  of  different  varieties  of  grain. 

11.  Chlorine* — This  is  a  very  suffocating  gas,  which  gives 
its  peculiar  smell  to  chloride  of  lime.  In  combination  with 
the  metallic  bases  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia,  it 
forms  the  chloride  of  potassium,  sodium,  (common  salt,)  cal- 
cium, and  magnesia,  and  in  one  or  other  of  these  states  it 
generally  enters  into  the  roots  of  plants^  and  exists  in  their 
ash. 

Such  are  the  inorganic  substances  usually  found  mixed  or 
i*ombined  in  the  ash  of  plants. 

Thus  a  piece  of  dried  Jamaica  sugar  cane  weighing  1000 
grains  gave,  when  burned,  7^  grains  of  ash,  which  consisted  of: 

Silica 1.780 

Phosphate  of  lime 3.402 

Red  oxide  of  iron  and  clay .••• 176 

Carbonate  of  potash • 1.467 

Sulphate  of  potash 150 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 430 

Sulphate  of  lime 058 

7.457 

Sbction  n. — Of  the  difference  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
OF  THE  ASH  OF  PLANTS. — Different  plants  and  different  parts  of 
the  same  plant  when  burned  leave  different  q[uantities  of  ash  : 

Jitk. 

Tim  1,000  lbs.  of  Indian,  or  great  corn  leaves,  give  on  an  avera^ ....    15  lbs. 

Do.  ••••••  .do.  ••••••••  .do . . .  •  •  .straw  or  stems  .••••• 40. do. 

Do potato  roots,  (dried)... • 40. do. 

Do potato  leaves,  (dried) 180. do. 

The  quantity  of  inorganic  food  required  by  different  plants 
is  therelbre  greater  or  less  according  to  their  nature,  and  if  a 
soil  be  of  such  a  kind  that  it  can  yield  only  a  small  quantity 
of  this  organic  food,  then  those  plants  only  will  grow  well 
upon  it  to  which  this  small  supply  will  prove  sufficient. 
Those  soils  will,  it  is  evident,  produce  the  most  plants  which 
can  best  supply  all  their  wants. 

As  the  inorganic  substances  which  the  cane  and  other 
plants  contain  are  essential  to  the  healthy  growth  anxi  dei^^V 
opment  of  the  plant^^  we  see  that  an  exact  knowledge  oi  V\i^ 
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nature  of  those  substances,  and  of  the  proportion  in  which 
they  occur,  is  required  before  the  best  method  of  cultivation 
can  be  indicated. 

The  quality  of  the  ash  varies  with  the  kind  of  plant,  and 
with  the  part  of  the  plant,  as  already  mentioned.  Both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  ash  vary  also  with  the  kind  of 
soil  in  which  the  plant  is  made  to  grow. 

Thus,  wliere  the  soil  is  favorable,  the  roots  can  derive  from 
it  and  send  up  into  the  stem  everything  which  the  plant  re- 
quires for  its  healtliy  growth.  When  the  soil  is  sparingly 
supplied  with  some  of  those  inorganic  substances  which  the 
plant  needs,  a  stunted  or  unhealthy  crop  will  bo  raised. 

Thus  in  the  ash  of  the  coffee  tree  and  sugar  cane  lime  is 
abundant;  in  guinea  grass^  silica;  and  in  great  corn,  potash. 
If  a  cane  plant,  therefore,  be  put  in  a  soil  containing  no  lime, 
it  would  grow  indifferently,  perhaps  not  at  all. 

It  appears,  however,  probable  that  a  plant,  in  the  absence 
of  its  more  natural  kind  of  inorganic  food,  has  the  power  of 
substituting  another  kind.  That  when  the  plant,  for  ex- 
ample, cannot  get  potash,  it  will  take  soda ;  that  when  it  can 
get  neither,  it  will  appropriate  lime,  and  so  on.  Such  a  con- 
jectural interchange  may  possibly  take  place  in  a  small 
degree,  for  a  limited  time,  and  in  certain  plants  without  ma- 
terially affecting  their  apparent  health. 

Section  in. — ^The  quantity  op  inorganic  matter  contained 
IN  A  crop. — The  importance  of  inorganic  matter  contained  in 
plants  appears  more  distinctly  if  the  actual  quantity  carried 
away  from  the  soil  by  a  crop  be  considered. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  England,  in  the  course  of  four  years, 
no  less  than  eleven  hundred  weight  of  inorganic  matter  is 
taken  from  one  acre  of  ground  by  the  plants  commonly  culti- 
vated. But  plants  in  a  cold  climate,  like  thatof  England,  do 
not  grow  so  luxuriantly  as  in  tropical  countries,  and  there- 
fore in  the  latter,  the  quantity  of  inorganic  matter  taken 
away  from  an  acre  of  land  by  a  cane  crop  m  four  years  would 
be  much  greater. 

The  weight  of  canes  given  by  one  acre  in  one  crop  has  been 
estimated  at  seventy  tons,  but  even  if  less,  the  quantity  of 
ash  from  the  crops  of  four  years  must  greatly  exceed  eleven 
hundred  weight. 

As  inorganic  matter  is  necessary  to  plants,  and  is  fiirnished 
to  them  by  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  it  is  evident  that  the 
gradual  but  constant  removal  of  it  from  the  soil  will  make 
that  soil  poorer  in  inorganic  food,  and  the  consequence  must  be 
that  plamts  will  not  grow  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  soil  were 
better  supplied  with  that  food.     The  soil  of  many  of  the  cane 
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and  coffee  fields  of  Jamaica  have  undoubtedly  suffered  from 
the  removal  of  the  inorganic  food  of  the  canes  and  coffee 
trees,  and  therefore  the  crops  have  been  diminished. 

The  soil  of  a  field  when  canes  were  first  planted  in  it  may 
haye  contained  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  inorganic  substances 
required  by  the  canes,  but  successive  crops  carry  away,  year 
after  year,  considerable  quantities  of  those  substances,  and  at 
length  the  soil  of  the  field  becomes  exhausted ;  that  is,  there 
is  an  insufficient  supply  of  all  or  of  some  of  those  substances, 
and  the  soil  will  not  bear  a  healthy  crop  of  canes,  perhaps 
none  at  all,  the  plants  are  literally  starved  for  want  of  food. 

We  shall  presently  see  how  the  agriculturist  can^  by  wo- 
nuresy  keep  up  or  increase  the  supply  of  the  inorganic  food  of 
plants. 
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PART  II.— IMPOSSIBILITY  OP  COLONIZING  THE  BLACKS. 

The  whole  subject  of  colonization  is  mucli  more  difficult 
and  intricate  than  is  generally  imagined,  and  the  difficulties 
are  often  very  different  from  what  would,  on  slight  refiection, 
be  anticipated.  They  are  of  three  kinds,  physical,  moral, 
and  national.  The  former  embraces  unhealthy  climate  or 
want  of  proper  seasoning,  a  difficulty  of  procuring  subsist- 
ence and  the  conveniences  of  life,  ignorance  of  the  adapta- 
tions and  character  of  the  soils,  want  of  habitations,  and  the 
necessity  of  living  together  in  multitudes  for  the  purpose  of 
defence,  whilst  purposes  of  agriculture  require  that  they 
should  live  as  dispersed  as  possible.  The  moral  difficulties 
arise  from  a  want  of  adaptation  on  the  part  of  the  new  colo- 
nists to  their  new  situation,  want  of  conformity  in  habits, 
manners,  tempers,  and  dispositions,  producing  a  heterogene- 
ous mass  of  population,  uncement€d  and  unharmonizing. 
Lastly,  the  difficulties  of  a  national  character  embrace  all 
the  causes  of  altercation  and  rupture  between  the  colonists 
and  neighboring  tribes  or  nations ;  all  these  dangers,  diffi- 
cnlties,  and  hardships,  are  much  greater  than  generally  be- 
lieved. Every  new  colony  requires  the  most  constant  atten- 
tion, the  most  cautious  and  judicious  management  in  both 
the  number  and  character  of  the  emigrants,  a  liberal  supply 
of  both  capital  and  provisions,  together  with  a  most  watch- 
fid  and  paternal  government  on  the  part  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, which  may  defend  it  against  tho  incursions  and  depre- 
dations of  warlike  or  savage  neighbors.  Hence  the  very  slow 
progress  made  by  all  colonies  in  their  first  settlement; 
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The  history  of  colonization  ifi  well  calculated  of  itself  to 
dissipate  all  the  splendid  visions  which  our  chimerical  phi- 
lanthropists have  indulged,   in  regard  to   its  efficiency   in 
draining  off  a  redundant  or  noxious  population.     The  rage 
for  emigration  to  the  New  World,  discovered  by  Columbus, 
was  at  first  very  considerable  ;  the  brilliant  prospects  which 
were  presented  to  the  view  of  the  Spaniards,  of  realizing  for- 
tunes in  the  abundant  mines  and  on  the  rich  soils  of  the 
islands  and  the  continent,  enticQ^  many  at  first  to  leave  their 
homes  in  search  of  wealth,  happiness  and  distinction — and 
what  was  the  consequence  ?     '  *  The  numerous  hardships  with 
which  the  members  of  infant  colonies  have  to  struggle,"  says 
Robertson,  '^the  diseases  of  imwholsome  climat<38,  fatal  to 
the  constitutions  of  Europeans  ;  the  difficulty  of  bringing  a 
country  covered  with  ibrests  into  culture  ;  the  want  of  hands 
necessary  for  labor  in  some  provinces,  and  the  slow  reward  of 
industry  in  all,  unless  where  the  accidental  discovery  of  mines 
enriched  a  few  fortunate  adventurers,  were  evils  immensely 
felt  and  magnified.     Discouraged  by  the  view  of  these,  the 
spirit  of  migration  was  so  much  damped,  that  sixty  years 
after  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  the  number  of  Span- 
iards in  all  its  provinces  is  computed  not  to  have  exceeded 
15,000!''*     Even  those  few  were  settled  at  an  expense  of  life 
both  to  the  emigrants  and  the  natives,  which  is  really  shock- 
ing to  the  feelings  of  humanity  ;  and  we  cannot  ])eruse  the  , 
accounts  of  the  conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru   without  feel- 
ing that  the  race  destroyed  was  equal,  in  moral  worthy  at  least, 
to  their  destroyers. 

In  the    settlement   of   Virginia,   begun  by  Sir   Walter 
Raleigh  and  established -by  Lord  Delaware,  three  attcmptfi 
completely  failed;     nearly  half   of    the    first    colony  was 
destroyed  by  the  savages,  and  the  rest,  consumed  and  worn 
down    by  fatigue    and  famine,   deserted  the  country  and 
returned  home  in  despair.     The  second  colony  was  cut  off  to 
a  man  in  a  manner  unknown ;   but  they  were  supposed  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians.     The  third  experienced 
the  same  dismal  fate ;  and  the  remains  of  the  fourth,  after  it 
had  been  reduced  by  i'amine  and  disease,  in  the  course  of  six 
months,  from  five  hundred  to  sixty  persons,  were  retui'ning 
in  a  famished  and  desperate  condition  to   England,  when 
they  were  met  in  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  bay  by  Lord 
Delaware,  with  a  squadron  loaded  with  provisions  and  every 
thing  for  their    relief   and  defencef.      The  first  Puritan 

*  Robertson's  America,  vol.  ii,  p.  151. 

t  Malthas  on   Population,   given   upon  the  authority  of  both  Burke's  and 
RobertaoD  *8  America, 
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settlers,  in  like  manner,  suffered  ^'woes  unnumbered/' 
nearly  half  perislied  by  want,  scurvy,  and  the  severity  of 
the  climate. 

The  attempts  to  settle  New  Holland  have  presented  a 
melancholy  and  affecting  picture  of  the  extreme  hardships 
which  infant  colonies  have  to  struggle  with  before  the  pro- 
duce is  even  equal  to  the  support  of  the  colonists.  The 
establishment  of  colonies,  too,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Russian  dominions,  has  bcfen  attended  with  precisely  the 
same  difficulties  and  hardships. 

After  this  very  brief  general  review  of  the  history  of 
modern  colonization,  we  will  now  proceed  to  examine  into 
the  prospects  of  colonizing  our  blacks  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
in  such  numbers  as  to  lessen  those  left  behind.  And  in  the 
first  place,  we  would  remark,  that  almost  all  countries, 
especially  those  in  southern  and  tropical  latitudes,  are 
extremely  unfavorable  to  life  when  first  cleared  and  culti- 
vated. Almost  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States  and 
South  America  offer  a  conclusive  illustration  of  this  fact. 
We  are  daily  witnessing,  in  the  progress  of  tillage  in  our 
country,  the  visitation  of  diseases  of  the  most  destructive 
kind,  over  regions  hitherto  entirely  exempt;  our  bilious 
fevers,  for  example,  seem  to  travel  in  great  measure  with  the 
progress  of  opening,  clearing,  and  draining,  of  the  country. 
Now,  when  we  turn  our  attention  to  Africa,  on  which  conti- 
nent all  agree  that  we  must  colonize,  if  at  all,  we  find  almost 
the  whole  continent  possessing  an  insalubrious  climate  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances;  and,  consequently,  we 
may  expect  this  evil  will  be  enhanced  during  the  incipient 
stages  of  society,  at  any  given  ppint,  while  the  progress  of 
clearing,  draining,  and  tilling,  is  going  forward.  All  the 
travellers  through  Africa  agree  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
general  insalubrity  of  the  climate.  Park  and  Buffon  agree 
in  stating  that  longevity  is  very  rare  among  the  negroes. 
At  forty  they  are  described  as  wrinkled  and  gray  haired, 
and  few  of  them  survive  the  age  of  fifty-five  or  sixty;  a 
Shungalla  woman,  says  Bruce,  at  twenty-two,  is  more 
wrinkled  and  deformed  by  age  than  a  European  at  sixty ; 
this  short  duration  of  life  is  attributable  to  the  climate,  for 
in  looking  over  the  returns  of  the  census  in  our  country,  we 
find  a  much  larger  proportional  number  of  cases  of  longevity 
among  the  blacks  than  the  whites.  ^*  If  accurate  registers  of 
mortality,"  says  Malthus,  (and  no  one  was  more  indefati- 
gable in  his  researches,  or  more  capable  of  drawing  accurate 
conclusions,)  *^were  kept  amoug  these  nations,  (Mtieaiii^'^ 
I  have  Tittle  doubt  that,  including  the  mortality  fTorci  vfat^, 
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one  in  seventeen  or  eighteen^  at  least,  dies  annually,  instead 
of  one  in  tliirty-four  or  tliirty-six,  as  in  the  generality  of 
European  States."*  The  sea  coast  is  described  as  being 
generally  much  more  unhealthy  than  the  interior.  "Per- 
haps it  is  on  this  account  chiefly/'  says  Park,  *Hhatthe 
interior  countries  abound  more  with  inhabitants  than  the 
maritime  districts. ''f  The  deleterious  effects  of  African 
climate  are,  of  course,  much  greater  upon  those  accustomed 
to  different  latitudes  and  not  y^t  acclimated.  It  is  melan- 
choly, indeed,  to  peruse  the  dreadful  hardships  and  unex- 
ampled mortality  attendant  upon  those  companies  which 
hare,  from  time  to  time,  actuated  by  the  most  i)raiseworthy 
views,  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  has  present<jd  most  obstacles  to 
the  inquisitive  traveller — the  suspicion  and  barbarity  of  the 
natives,  or  the  dreadful  insalubrity  of  the  climate.  Now,  it 
is  to  this  continent,  the  original  home  of  our  blacks,  to  this 
destructive  climate,  we  propose  to  send  the  slave  of  our 
country,  after  the  lapse  of  ages  has  completely  inured  him  to 
our  colder  and  more  salubrious  continent.  It  is  true  that  a 
territory  has  already  been  secured  for  the  Colonization 
Society  of  this  country,  which  is  said  to  enjoy  an  unusually 
healthful  climate.  Granting  that  this  may  be  the  case,  still, 
when  we  come  to  examine  into  the  capacity  of  the  purchased 
territory  for  the  reception  of  emigrants,  we  find  that  it  only 
amounts  to  about  10,000  square  miles,  not  a  seventh  of  the 
superfices  of  Virginia.  When  other  sites  are  fixed  upon,  we 
may  not  and  cannot  expect  to  be  so  fortunato.  Are  not  the 
most  healthy  districts  in  Africa  the  most  populous,  according 
to  Park  and  all  travellers?  Will  not  these  comparatively 
powerful  nations  in  all  probability  relinquish  their  territory 
with  great  reluctance?  Will  not  our  lot  be  consequently 
cast  on  barren  sands  or  amid  pestilential  atmospheres,  and 
then  what  exaggerated  tales  and  false  statements  must  be 
made  if  we  would  reconcile  the  poor  blacks  to  a  change  of 
country  pregnant  with  their  fate? 

But  we  believe  that  the  very  laudable  zeal  of  many  consci- 
entious philanthropists  has  excited  an  overweening  desire  to 
make  our  colony  in  Liberia,  in  every  point  of  view,  appear 
greatly  superior  to  what  it  is.  We  know  the  disposition  of 
all  travellers  to  exaggerate  ;  we  know  the  benevolent  feelings 
of  the  human  heart,  which  prompt  us  to  gratify  and  minister 
to  the  desires  and  sympathies  of  those  around  us,  and  we 
know  that  philanthropic  schemes,  emancipation,  and  coloni- 

*Sa0  MaJthus  on  Population,  Book  I.,  1,  8. 
f  See  Park's  Tnreh  in  Africa,  p.  ]93|  New  York  edition. 
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zation  societies,  now  occupy  the  public  mind,  and  receive  the 
largest  share  of  public  applause.  Under  these  circumstances, 
we  are  not  to  wonder  if  coloring  should  sometimes  impair  the 
statements  of  those  who  have  visited  the  colony ;  for  ourselves, 
we  may  be  too  sceptical,  but  are  rather  disposed  to  judge 
from  facts  which  are  acknowledged  by  all  than  from  general 
statements  from  officers  and  interested  agents.  In  1819,  two 
agents  were  sent  to  Africa  to  survey  the  coast  and  make  a 
selection  of  a  suitable  situation  for  a  colony.  In  their  passage 
home,  in  1820,  one  died.  In  the  same  year,  1820,  the  Eliza- 
beth was  chartered  and  sent  out  with  three  agents  and  eighty 
emigrants.  All  three  of  the  agents  and  twenty  of  the  emi- 
grants died,  a  proportional  mortality  greater  than  in  the 
middle  passage^  which  has  so  justly  shocked  the  humane  feel- 
ings of  mankind,  and  much  greater  than  that  occasioned  by 
that  dreadful  plague  (the  cholera)  which  is  now  clothing  our 
land  in  mourning,  and  causing  our  citizens  to  flee  in  every 
direction  to  avoid  impending  destruction.  In  the  spring  of 
1821,  four  new  agents  were  sent  out,  of  whom  one  returned 
sick,  one  died  in  August,  one  in  September,  and  we  know  not 
what  became  of  the  fourth.*  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that 
there  is  a  seasoning  necessary,  and  a  formidable  fever  to  be 
eocountered,  before  the  colonists  can  enjoy  tolerable  health. 
Mr.  Ashmun,  who  afterwards  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate, 
insisted  that  the  night  air  of  Liberia  was  free  from  all  nox- 
ious effects  ;  and  yet  we  find  that  the  emigrants,  carried  by 
the  Volador  to  Liberia  a  year  or  two  since,  are  said  to  have 
fered  well,  losing  only  two,  in  consequence  of  every  precau- 
tion having  been  taken  against  the  night  air,  while  the  most 
dreadful  mortality  destroyed  thos^  of  the  Carolinian^  which 
went  out  nearly  contemporaneously  with  the  Volador.  The 
letter  of  Mr.  Keynolds,  marked  G,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
fifteenth  annual  report  of  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
instructs  us  in  the  proj)er  method  of  preserving  health  on  the 
coast  of  Africa^  and  in  spite  of  the  flattering  accounts  and 
assurances  of  agents  and  philanthropists,  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  take  warning  from  these  saUitarv  hints.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  them  : 

^^ First,  On  no  account  to  suffer  any  of  the  crew  to  be  out 
of  the  ship  at  sunset. 

^^  Second,  To  have  a  sail  stretched  on  the  windward  side  of 
the  vessel ;  and  an  awning  was  also  provided,  which  extended 

*'  Tiiese  facts  we  have  stated  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Carey,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  his  giren  us  an  interesting,  but  I  fear  too  flattering  account  of  the  colony, 
in  t  series  of  letters  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Charles  F.  Alcrcer. 
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over  the  poop  and  the  whole  main  deck,  to  defend  the  crem 
from  the  night  air, 

^  ^  Third.  The  night  watch  was  encouraged  to  smoke  tobacco. 

^^  Fourth,  To  distribute  French  brandy  to  the  crew  whilst 
in  port,  in  lieu  of  rum.  (The  editor  of  the  Report  recom- 
mends strong  coflfee.)  The  crew  on  rising  were  served  with 
a  liberal  allowance  of  strong  coffee  before  commencing  their 
day's  work. 

^^The  result  was  that  the  ships  on  each  side  of  the  Cam- 
bridge lost  the  (jreatcr  part  of  their  crews  ;  and  not  one  man 
of  her  crew  was  seriously  unwell. ' ' — {Fifteenth  Annual  Reporty 
p .  5 1 ,  ptihlished  in  Georgetown ,  1 83 2 . ) 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  continent  of  Africa, 
and  its  coasts  particularly,  are  extremely  unhealthy — that 
the  natives  themselves  are  not  long  lived — and  that  unaccli- 
mated  foreigners  are  in  most  imminent  danger.  That  there 
may  be  some  healthy  points  on  the  sea  shore,  and  salubrious 
districts  in  the  interior,  and  that  Liberia  may  be  fortunately 
one  of  them,  we  are  even  willing  to  admit — but  then  we  know 
that  generally  the  most  insalubrious  portions  will  fall  into 
our  possessioiu,  because  those  of  an  opi)Osite  character  are  al- 
ready too  densely  populated  to  be  deserted  by  the  natives — 
and  consequently,  let  us  view  the  subject  as  we  please,  we 
shall  have  this  mighty  evil  of  unhealthy  climate  to  overcome. 
We  have  seen  already,  in  the  past  history  of  our  colony,  that 
the  slightest  blunder,  in  landing  on  an  unhealthy  coast,  in 
exposure  to  a  deadly  night  air,  or  in  neglecting  the  necessary 
precautions  during  the  period  of  acclimating,  has  proved  most 
irightfully  fatal  to  both  blacks  and  whites.  Suppose  now, 
that  instead  of  the  one  or  two  hundred  sent  by  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  Virginia  should  actually  send  out  six  thousand 
— or  if  we  extend  our  views  to  the  whole  United  States,  that 
sixty  thousand  should  be  annually  exported,  accompanied,  of 
course,  by  some  hundreds  of  whites,  what  an  awful  fatality 
might  we  not  occasionally  expect?  The  chance  for  blunder- 
ing would  be  infinitely  increased,  and  if  some  ships  might 
fortunately  distribute  their  cargoes  with  the  loss  of  lew  lives, 
others  again  might  lose  all  their  whites  and  a  fourth  or  more 
of  the  blacks,  as  we  know  has  already  happened;  and 
although  this  fatality  might  arise  from  blunder  or  accident, 
yet  would  it  strike  the  imagination  of  men — and  that  which 
may  be  kept  comparatively  concealed  now,  would,  when  the 
number  of  emigrants  swelled  to  such  multitudes,  produce 
alarm  and  consternation.  We  look  forward  confidently  to 
the  day,  if  this  wild  scheme  should  be  persevered  in  for  a  few 
yearSy  when  the  poor  African  slave,  on  bended  knees,  might 
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implore  a  remission  of  that  fatal  sentence  which  would  send 
him  to  the  land  of  his  forefathers. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  all  climates  will  prove  fatal  to  emi- 
grants who  come  out  in  too  great  crowds,  whether  they  are 
naturally  unhealthy  or  not.     One  of  the  greatest  attempts  at 
colonization  in  modern  times  was  the  effort  of  the  French  to 
plant  at  once  12,000  emigrants  on  the  coast  of  Guiana.     The 
consequence  was  that  in  a  very  short  time  10,000  of  them  lost 
their  lives  in  all  the  horrors  of  despair,  2,000  returned  to 
France,  the  scheme  failed,  and  25,000,000  of  francs,  says 
Raynal,  were  totally  lost.     Seventy-iSve  thousand  Christians, 
aays  Mr.  Eaton  in  his  account  of  the  Turkish  empire^  were 
expelled  by  Eussia  from  the  Crimea,  and  forced  to  inhabit 
the  country  deserted  by  the  Nogai  Tartars,  and  in  a  few  years 
only  7,000  of  them   remained.     In  like  manner,   it  6,000, 
or  much  more,  if  60,000  negroes,  with  their  careless  and  filthy 
habits,  were  annually  sent  to  Africa,  we  coulB  not  calculate, 
for  the  first  one  or  two  years,  upon  less  than  the  death  of 
one-half  or  perhaps  three-fourths  ;  and,  repugnant  as  the  as- 
sertion may  be  to  the  feelings  of  benevolence,  we  have  no» 
hesitation  in  saying  that  nothing  but  a  most  unparalleled 
mortality  among  the  emigrants  would  enable  us  to  sunport 
the  colony  for  even  a  year  or  two.     Aristotle  was  of  opmion 
that  the  keeping  of  5,000  soldiers  in  idleness  would  ruin  an 
empire.     If  the  brilliant  anticipations  of  our  colonization 
friends  shall  be  realized,  and  the  day  actually  arrives  when 
60,000  or  even  6,000  blacks  can  be  annually  landed  in  health 
upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  then  will  the  United  States,  or 
broken  down  Virginia,  be  obliged  to  support  an  empire  in 
idleness.     "  The  first  establishment  of  a  new  colony,"  says 
Malthus,  ^'  generally  presents  an  instance  of  a  country  peo- 
pled considerably  beyond  its  actual  produce,  and  the  natural 
consequence  seems  to  be  that  this  population,  if  not  annually 
supplied  by  the  mother  country  J  should  at  the  commencement 
be  aiminished  to  the  level  of  the  first  scanty  productions,  and 
not  begin  permanently  to  increase  till  the  remaining  numbers 
had  so  farcultivated  the  soil  as  to  make  it  yield  a  quantity  of 
food  more  than  sufficient  for  their  own  support,  and  which, 
consequently,  they  could  divide  with  a  family.    The  frequent 
failures  of  new  colonies  tend  strongly  to  show  the  order  of 
precedence  between  food  and  population.'**     It  is  for  this 
reason  that  colonies  so  slowly  advance  at  first,  and  it  becomes . 
necessary  to  feed  them  (if  we  may  so  express  ourselves)  with 
extreme  caution,  and  with  limited  numbers,  in  the  beginning. 


*  Malthus  on  Population,  voL  ii,  pp.  140,  141. 
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But  a  few  additional  months  will  render  support  from  the 
mother  country  necessary.  If  this  state  of  things  continues 
for  a  short  time,  you  make  the  colony  a  great  pauper  estab- 
lishment, and  generate  all  those  habits  of  idleness  and  worth- 
lessness  which  will  ever  characterize  a  people  dependent  on 
the  bounty  of  others  for  their  subsistence.  If  Virginia  should 
send  out  6,000  emigrants  to  Africa,  and  much  more,  if  the 
United  States  should  send  60,000,  the  whole  colony  would 
inevitably  perish  if  the  wealth  of  the  mother  country  was  not 
exhausted  for  their  supply.  Suppose  a  member  in  Congress 
should  propose  to  send  out  an  army  of  60,000  troops,  and 
maintain  them  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  would  not  every  sensi- 
ble man  see  at  once  that  the  thing  would  be  impracticable,  if 
even  the  existence  of  our  country  depended  upon  it?  It 
would  rftin  the  greatest  empire  on  the  globe,  and  yet,  strange 
to  tell,  the  philanthropists  of  Virginia  arc  seriously  urging 
her  to  attempt  t%at  which  would  every  year  impose  upon  her 
a  burden  proportionally  greater  than  all  this  I 

If  any  man  will  for  a  moment  revert  to  the  history  of 
Liberia,  which  has  been  as  flourishing,  or  even  more  flourish- 
ing, than  similar  colonies,  there  will  be  seen  at  once  enough 
to  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
What  says  Mr.  Ashmun,  perhaps  the  most  intelligent  and 
most  judicious  of  colonial  agents?  ^'If  rice  grew  sponta- 
neously," said  he,  ^^  and  covered  the  country,  yet  it  is  possi- 
ble, by  sending  few  or  none  able  to  reap  and  clean  it,  to 
starve  10,000  helpless  children  and  infirm  old  people  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  Rice  does  not  grow  spontaneously,  how- 
ever, nor  can  an}i;hing  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
human  species  be  procured  here  without  the  sweat  of  the 
brow.  Clothing,  tools,  and  building  materials  are  much 
dearer  here  than  in  America.  But  send  out  your  emigrants, 
laboring  men  and  their  families  only,  or  laborious  men  and 
their  families,  accompanied  only  with  their  natural  propor- 
tion of  inefficients,  and,  with  the  ordinary  blessings  of  Gody 
you  may  depend  on  their  causing  you  a  light  expense  in  Libe- 
ria/' &c.  Again :  '*  If  such  persons  (those  who  cannot  work) 
are  to  be  supported  by  American  funds,  why  not  keep  them  in 
America^  where  they  can  do  something,  by  picking  cotton 
and  stemming  tobacco,  towards  supporting  themselves?  I 
know  that  nothing  is  effectually  done  in  colonizing  this  coun- 
try till  the  colony's  own  resources  can  sustain  its  own  and  a 
^considerable  annual  increase  of  popvlaiiGn/'  Here,  then,  are 
statements  from  one  most  zealous  and  enthusiastic  in  the 
cause  of  colonization,  one  who  has  sacrificed  his  life  in  the 
business,  which  clearly  show  that  the  Colonization  Society, 
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with  its  very  limited  means,  has  over  supplied  the  colony  vnth 
emigrants.  What,  then,  might  not  he  expected  from  the 
tremendous  action  of  the  State  and  general  governments  on 
this  subject  ?  They  would  raise  up  a  pauper  establishment, 
which  we  conscientiously  believe  would  require  the  disposable 
wealth  of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  support,  and  the  thousands 
of  emigrants  who  would  be  sent,  so  far  from  being  laborious 
men,  would  be  the  most  idle  and  worthless  of  a  race,  who 
only  desire  liberty  because  they  regard  it  as  an  exemption 
from  labor  and  toil.  Every  man,  too,  at  all  conversant  with 
the  subject  knows  that  such  alone  are  the  slaves  which  a  kind 
master  will  ever  consent  to  sell  to  be  carried  to  a  distant  land. 
Sixty  thousand  emigrants  per  annum  to  the  United  States 
would  even  now  sink  the  wages  of  labor  and  embarrass  the 
whole  of  our  industrious*  classes,  although  we  have  at  this 
moment  lands  capable  of  supporting  millions  more  when 
gradually  adde<l  to  our  population. 

The  Irish  emigrants  to  Great  Britain  have  already  begun 
to  produce  disastrous  effects.  ^'I  am  firmly  persuaded,"  says 
Mr.  M'CuUoch,  ''that  nothing  so  deeply  injurious  to  the 
character  and  habits  of  our  people  has  ever  occurred  as  the 
late  extraordinary  influx  of  Irish  laborers.  If  another  bias 
be  not  given  to  the  current  of  emigration,  Great  Britain  will 
necessarily  continue  to  be  the  grand  outlet  for  the  pauper 
population  of  Ireland,  nor  will  the  tide  of  beggary  and  degra- 
dation cease  to  flow  until  the  plague  of  poverty  has  spread 
its  ravages  over  both  divisions  of  the  empire."*  Where, 
then,  in  the  wide  world,  can  we  find  a  fvlcrtim  upon  which 
to  place  our  mighty  lever  of  colonization  ?  Nowhere  I  We 
repeat  it,  nowhere!  unless  we  condemn  emigrants  to  absolute 
starvation.  Sir  Josiah  Childe,  who  lived  in  an  age  of  com- 
parative ignorance,  could  well  have  instructed  our  modern 
philanthropists  in  the  true  principles  of  colonization.  ^^Such 
08  our  empioymerU  is,''  says  he,  ''«o  tmll  our  people  be;  and  if 
we  should  imagine  we  have  in  England  employment  but  for 
one  hundred  people,  and  we  have  born  and  bred  (or  he  might 
have  added  brought)  amongst  us  one  hundred  and  fifty,  fifty 
must  away  from  us  or  starve,  or  be  hanged  to  prevent  it."t 
And  so  say  we  in  regard  to  our  colonization.  If  our  new 
colony  cannot  absorb  readily  more  than  one  or  two  hundred 
per  annum^  and  we  send  them  6,000  or  60,000,  the  surplus 
''most  either  flee  away  or  starve,  or  be  hanged,"  or  be  fed 
by  the  mother  country,  (which  is  impossible.) 

*M'Cu]Ioch'8  Edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  4th  vol.,  pp.  154  and  J55. 
Edinbargh  edition. 

t  Sir  Joeiah  ChiJde'B  DiBcoune  on  Trade. 
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80  far  we  have  been  attending  principally  to  the  difficulties 
of  procuring  subsistence  ;  but  the  habits  and  moral  character 
of  our  slaves  present  others  of  equal  importance  and  magni- 
tude.    Doctor  Franklin  says  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
see  so  many  fruitless  attempts  to  settle  colonies,  at  an  im- 
mense public  and  private  expense,  by  several  of  the  powers  of 
Europe,  is  that  the  moral  and  mechanical  habits  adapted  to 
the  mother  country  are  frequently  not  so  to  the  new  settled 
one,  and  to  external  events,  many  of  which  are  unforeseen, 
and  that  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  none  of  the  English  colo- 
nies became  any  way  considerable  till  the  necessary  manners 
were  born  and  grew  up  in  the  country.     Now,  with  what 
peculiar  and  overwhelming  force  does  this  remark  apply  to 
our  colonization  of  liberated  blacks?     We  are  to  send  out 
thousands  of  these,  taken  from  a  state  of  slavery  and  ignor- 
ance, unaccustomed  to  guide  and  direct  themselves,  void  of 
all  the  attributes  of  free  agents,  with  dangerous  notions  of 
liberty  and  idleness,  to  elevate  them  at  once  to  tlie  condition 
of  freemen,  and  invest  them  with  the  power  of  governing  an 
empire,  which   will  require  more  wisdom,  more  prudence, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  more  firmness  than  ever  government 
required  before.     We  are  enabled  to  support  our  position  by 
a  quotation  from  an  eloquent  supporter  of  the  American  colo- 
nization scheme.     ^^ Indeed/'  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bacon,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  '*it  is 
something  auspicious  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  our  under- 
taking there  has  not  been  a  general  rush  of  emigration  to  the 
colony.     In  any  single  year,  since  Cape  Montserado  was  pur- 
chased, the  influx  of  a  thotisand  emigrants  might  have  been 
fatal  to  our  enterprise.    The  new  comers  into  any  "jommunity 
must  always  be  a  minority,  else  every  arrival  is  a  revolution; 
they  must  be  a  decided  minority ,  easily  absorbed  into  the  sys-» 
tem  and  mingled  with  the  mass,  else  the  community  is  con- 
stantly liable  to  convulsion.     Let  \OfiW  foreigners,  rude  and 
ignorant,  be  landed  at  once  in  this  District  (of  Columbia,) 
and  what  would  be  the  result?     Why,  you  must  have  an 
armed  force  here  to  keep  the  peace  ;  so  one  thousand  now  land- 
ing at  once  in  our  colony  might  be  its  ruin."* 

The  fact  is,  the  tj^e  and  enlightened  friends  of  colonization 
must  reprobate  all  those  chimerical  schemes  proposing  to  de- 
port anything  like  the  increase  of  one  State,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  whole  United  States.  The  difficulty  just  ex- 
plained has  already  been  severely  felt  in  Liberia,  though 
hitherto  supplied  very  scantily  with  emigrants,  and  those 
generally  the  most  exemplary  of  the  free  blacks ;  thus,  in 

*See  Fiilecnth  Addu&I  Aeport  of  Amehcau  ColonViBivon  Socwiy,  p.  10. 
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1828,  it  was  the  decided  opinion  of  Mr.  Ashmun  'Hhat  for  at 
least  two  years  to  couie,  a  much  more  discriminating  selection 
of  settlers  must  he  made  than  ever  has  been,  even  in  the  first 
and  second  expeditions  by  the  Elizabeth  and  Nautilus  in 
1820  and  '21,  or  that  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  will  inevi- 
tably and  rapidhj  decline/*  Now,  when  to  all  these  difficul- 
ties we  add  the  prospect  of  frequent  wars  with  the  natives  of 
Africa,*  the  great  expense  we  must  incur  to  support  the 
colony,  and  the  anomalous  position  of  Virginia,  an  imperium 
in  imperio,  holding  an  empire  abroad,  we  do  not  see  how  the 
whole  scheme  can  be  pronounced  anything  less  than  a  stu- 
pendaus  piece  of  folly. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  circumstance  of  the  Africans 
being  removed  a  stage  or  two  above  the  savages  of  North 
America  will  render  the  colonization  of  Africa  much  easier 
than  that  of  America ;  we  draw  directly  the  opposite  con- 
clusion. The  Indians  of  North  America  had  nowhere  taken 
possession  of  the  soil ;  they  were  wanderers  over  the  face  of 
the  country  ;  their  titles  could  be  extinguished  for  slight 
considerations  ;  and  it  is  ever  melancholy  to  reflect  that  their 
habits  of  improvidence  and  of  intoxication,  and  even  their 
cruel  practices  in  war,  have  all  been  (such  has  been  for  them 
the  woeful  march  of  events)  favorable  to  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  whites,  who  have  thus  been  enabled  to  exterminate  the 
red  men. 

The  natives  of  Africa  exist  in  the  rude  agricultural  state 
much  more  numerously  than  the  natives  of  America.  Their 
titles  to  land  will  be  extinguished  with  much  more  difficulty 
and  expense.  The  very  first  contact  with  our  colony  will 
carry  to  them  the  whole  art  and  implements  of  war.f  As 
our  colonists  spread  and  press  upon  them,  border  wars  will 
arise,  and  in  vain  will  an  attempt  be  made  to  extirpate  the 
African  nations  as  we  have  the  Indian  tribes ;  every  in- 
habitant of  Liberia  who  is  taken  prisoner  by  his  enemy  will 
be  consigned,  according  to  the  universal  practice  of  Africa, 
to  the  most  wretched  slavery  either  in  Africa  or  the  West 
Indies.  And  what  will  our  colony  do  ?  Must  they  murder 
while  their  enemies  enslave?  Oh,  no!  it  is  too  cruel,  and 
will  produce  barbarizing  and  exterminating  wars.  Will 
they  spare  the  prisoners  of  war  ?  No  !  There  does  not  and 
never  will  exist  a  people  on  earth  who  would  tamely  look  on 
and  see  their  wives,  mothers,  brothers,  and  sisters,  ignomini- 
ously  enslaved,  and  not  resent  the  insult.    What,  then,  will 

*  The  colony  has  already  had  one  conflict  with  the  nalivoa,  in  which  it  had 
like  to  be  overwhelmed, 
t  Powder  and  firearms  formed  material  items  in  the  purchtvae  of  lAV»eT\«L. 
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be  done?  Why,  they  will  be  certain  to  enslave  too  ;  and  if 
domestic  slavery  should  be  interdicted  in  the  colony,  it  would 
be  certain  to  encourage  the  slave  trade  ;  *  and  if  we  could 
ever  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  slave  trade  should  be 
destroyed,  then  the  throwing  back  of  this  immense  current 
upon  Africa  would  inundate  all  the  countries  of  that  region. 
It  would  be  like  the  checking  of  the  emigration  from  the 
northern  hives  upon  the  Roman  world.  The  northern 
nations,  in  consequence  of  this  check,  soon  experienced  all 
the  evils  of  a  redundant  population,  and  broke  forth  with 
their  redundant  numbers  in  another  quarter  ;  both  England 
and  France  were  overrun,  and  the  repose  of  all  Europe  was 
again  disturbed.  Let,  then,  the  real  philanthropist  ponder 
over  these  things,  ^and  tremble  for  the  fate  of  colonies  which 
may  be  imprudently  planted  on  the  African  soil.  The  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  too  conclusively  shown  that  two  races, 
differing  in  manners,  customs,  language,  and  civilization, 
can  never  harmonize  upon  a  footing  of  equality.  One  must 
rule  the  other,  or  exterminating  wars  must  be  waged.  In 
the  case  of  the  savages  of  North  America  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  exterminating  tliem ;  but  in  the  case  of  African 
nations,  we  do  think,  from  a  view  of  the  whole  subject,  that 
our  colonists  will  most  probably  be  the  victims ;  but  the 
alternative  is  almost  equally  shocking,  should  this  not  be  the 
case.  They  must,  then,  be  the  exterminators  or  enslavers  of 
all  the  nations  of  Africa  with  which  they  come  into  contact. 
The  whole  history  of  colonization,  indeed,  presents  one  of 
the  most  gloomy  and  horrific  pictures  to  the  imagination  of 
the  genuine  philanthropist  which  can  possibly  be  conceived. 
The  many  Indians  who  have  been  murdered  or  driven  in 
despair  from  the  haunts  and  hunting  grounds  of  their  fathers 
— ^the  heathen  driven  from  his  heritage,  or  hurried  into  the 
presence  of  his  God  in  the  full  blossom  of  all  his  heathenish 
sins — the  cruel  slaughter  of  Ashantees — the  murder  of  Bur- 
mese— all,  all  but  too  eloquently  tell  the  misery  and  despair 
portended  by  the  advance  of  civilization  to  the  savage  and 
the  pagan,  whether  in  America,  Africa,  or  Asia.  In  the 
very  few  cases  where  the  work  of  desolation  ceased,  and  a 
commingling  of  races  ensued,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
civilized  man  has  sunk  down  to  the  level  of  barbarism,  and 
there  has  ended  the  mighty  work  of  civilization  !  Such  are 
the  melancholy  pictures  which  sober  reason  is  constrained  to 
draw  of  the  future  destinies  of  our  colony  in  Africa.     And 

*  We  fear  our  colony  at  Liberia  is  not  entirely  free  from  this  stain  even  now  ; 
it  is  well  known  that  the  British  colony  at  Sierra  Leone  has  frequently  aided  the 
s/are  trade. 
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what,  then,  will  beoome  of  that  grand  and  glorious  idea  of 
carrying  religion,  intelligence,  industry,  and  the  arts,  to  the 
already  wronged  and  injured  Africa  ?  It  is  destined  to  vanish, 
and  prove  worse  than  mere  delusion.  The  rainbow  of  promise 
will  be  swept  away,  and  we  shall  awake  at  last  to  all  the  sad 
realities  of  savage  warfare  and  increasing  barbarism.  We 
have  thus  stated  some  of  the  principal  difficulties  and  dangers 
accompanying  a  scheme  of  colonization  upon  a  scale  as  large 
08  proposied  in  the  Virginia  legislature.  We  have  said 
enough  to  show,  that  if  we  even  send  off  6,000  per  annum, 
we  must  incur  an  expense  far  beyond  the  purchase  money. 

The  expense  of  deportation  to  Africa  we  have  estimated  at 
thirty  dollars  ;  but  when  there  is  taken  into  the  calculation 
the  farther  expense  of  collecting  in  Virginia,  of  feeding,  pro- 
tecting, &c.,  in  Africa,  the  amount  swells  beyond  all  calcu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Tazewell,  in  his  able  report  on  the  colonization  of  free 
people  of  color  on  the  African  coast,  represents  this  expense 
as  certainly  amounting  to  one  hundred  dollars ;  and  judging 
from  actual  experience,  was  disposed  to  think  two  hundred 
dollars  would  fall  below  the  fair  estimate.  If  the  Virginia 
scheme  shall  ever  be  adopted,  we  have  no  doubt  that  both 
these  estimates  will  fall  below  the  real  expease.  The  annual 
cost  of  removing  6,000,  instead  of  being  $1,380,000,  will 
8well  beyond  2,400,000,  an  expense  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
entire  value  of  the  whole  property  of  Virginia.  Voltaire, 
in  his  Philosophical  Dictionary,  has  said,  that  such  is  the 
inherent  and  preservative  vigor  of  nations,  that  govern- 
ments cannot  possibly  ruin  them ;  that  almost  all  governments 
which  bad  been  established  in  the  world  had  made  the  attempt, 
hot  had  failed.  If  the  sage  of  France  had  lived  in  our  days, 
he  would  have  had  a  receipt  furnished  by  some  of  our  philan- 
thropists, by  which  this  work  might  have  been  accomplished  I 
We  read  in  holy  writ  of  one  great  emigration  from  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  the  concomitant  circumstances  should  bid  us 
well  beware  of  an  imitation,  unless  assisted  by  the  constant 
presence  of  Jehovah.  Ten  plagues  were  sent  upon  the  land 
of  Egypt  before  Pharaoh  would  consent  to  part  with  the 
Israelites,  the  productive  laborers  of  his  kingdom.  But  a 
short  time  convinced  him  of  the  heavy  loss  which  he  sustained 
by  their  removal,  and  he  gave  pursuit;  but  God  was  present 
with  the  Israelites — He  parted  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  for 
their  passage,  and  closed  them  over  the  Egyptians — He  led 
on  his  chosen  people  through  the  wilderness,  testifying  his 

Sresence  in  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night  and  a  cloud  of  aitioVi^Vj 
ay — He  supplied  them  with  manna  in  their  long  '^outxv^N  ^ 
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sending  a  sufficiency  on  the  sixth  for  that  and  the  seventh 
day.  When  they  were  thirsty  the  rocks  poured  forth  waters, 
and  when  they  finally  arrived  in  the  land  of  promise,  after 
the  loss  of  a  generation,  the  mysterious  will  of  heaven  had 
doomed  the  tribes  of  Canaan  to  destruction ;  fear  and  appre- 
hension confounded  all  their  counsels ;  their  battlements  sunk 
down  at  the  trumpet's  sound ;  the  native  hosts,  under  heaven's 
command,  were  all  slaughtered ;  and  the  children  of  Israel 
took  posession  of  the  habitations  and  property  of  the  slaugh- 
tered inhabitants.  The  whole  history  of  this  emigration 
beautifully  illustrates  the  great  difficulties  and  hardships  of 
removal  to  foreign  lands  of  multitudes  of  people. 

But,  say  some,  if  Virginia  cannot  accomplish  this  work, 
let  us  call  upon  the  general  government  for  aid — let  Hercules 
be  requested  to  put  his  shoulders  to  the  wheels,  and  roll  us 
through  the  formidable  quagmire  of  our  difficulties.  Delusive 
prospect!  Corrupting  scheme!  We  will  throw  all  constitu- 
tional difficulties  out  of  view,  and  ask  if  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  be  requested  to  imdertake  the  expense  for  Virginia, 
without  encountering  it  for  the  whole  slave-holding  popu- 
lation ?  And  then ,  whence  can  be  drawn  the  funds  to  purchase 
more  than  2,000,000  of  slaves,  worth  at  the  lowest  calcula- 
tion 1400,000,000 ;  or  if  the  increase  alone  be  sent  oiF,  can 
Congress  undertake  annually  to  purchase  at  least  60,000 
slaves  at  an  expense  of  $12,000,000,  and  deport  and  colonize 
them  at  an  expense  of  twelve  or  fifteen  millions  more  ?* 
But  the  fabled  hydra  would  be  more  than  realized  in  this 

J)roject.  We  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  United  States  in  good 
aith  should  enter  into  the  slave  markets  of  the  country,  de- 
termined to  purchase  up  the  whole  annual  increase  of  our 
slaves,  so  unwise  a  project,  by  its  artificial  demand,  would 
immediately  produce  a  rise  in  this  property,  throughout  the 
whole  southern  country,  of  at  least  33|  per  cent.  It  would 
stimulate  and  invigorate  the  spring  of  black  population, 
which,  by  its  tremendous  action,  would  set  at  naught  the 
puny  efforts  of  man,  and  like  the  Grecian  matron,  unweave 
in  the  night  what  had  been  woven  in  the  day.  We  might 
well  calculate  upon  an  annual  increase  of  at  least  four  and 
half  per  cent,  upon  our  two  millions  of  slaves,  if  ever  the 
United  States  should  create  the  artificial  demand  which  we 
have  just  spoken  of;  and  then,  instead  of  an  increase  of 
60,000,  there  will  be  90,000,  bearing  the  average  price  of 
$300  each,  making  the  enormous  annual  expense  of  purchase 
alone  $2*7,000,000! — and  difficulties,  too,  on  the  side  of  the 

*  IVe  mast  recollect,  tiiat   the  expense  of  colonizing  increases   much   more 
rap/d/jr  than  in  proportion  to  the  simple  increase  of  Xhc  uuiub^T  of  emigrants. 
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colony,  would  more  than   enlarge  with  the   increase  of  the 
evil  at  home.     Our  Colonization  Society  has  been  more  than 
fifteen  years   at  work ;   it  has   purchased^  according   to   its 
friends,  a  district  of  country  as  congenial  to  the  constitution 
of  the  black  as  any  in  Africa;  it  lias,  as  we  have  seen,  fre- 
quently over-supplied  the  colony  with  emigrants ;  and  mark 
the  result,  for  it  is  worthy  of  all  observation,  there  are  not  now 
more  than  2,000  or  2,500  inhabitants  in  Liberia!     And  these 
are  alarmed  lest  the  Southampton  insurrection  may  cause  such 
an  emigration  as  to  inundate  the  colony.     When,  then,  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  can  we  ever  expect  to  build  up  a  colony 
which  can  receive  sixty  or  ninety  thousand  slaves  per  annum? 
And  if  this  should  ever  arrive,  what  guarantee  could  be  fiir- 
nished  us  that  their  ports   would  be  always  open  to  our 
emigrants  ?     Would  law   or  compact  answer  ?     Oh,    no  ! 
Some  legislator,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  wisdom,  might  arise, 
who  could  easily  and  tridy  persuade  his  countrymen  that 
these  annual  importations  of  blacks  were  nuisances,  and  that 
the  laws  of  God,  whatever  might  be  those  of  men,  would 
joBtify  their  abatement.    And  the  drama  would  be  wound  up 
in  this   land  of  promise  and  expectation   by  turning   the 
cannon's  mouth  against  the  liberated  emigrant  and  deluded 
philanthropist. 

The  scheme  of  colonizing  our  blacks  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
or  anywhere  else,  by  the  United  States,  is  thus  seen  to  be 
more  stupendously  absurd  than  even  the  Virginia  project. 
King  Canute,  the  Dane,  seated  on  the  sea-shore  and  ordering 
the  rising  flood  to  recede  from  his  royal  feet,  was  not  guilty 
of  more  vanity  and  presumption  than  the  government  of  the 
United  States  would  manifest  in  the  vain  effort  of  removing 
and  colonizing  the  annual  increase  of  our  blacks. 

We  have  thus  examined  fully  this  scheme  of  emancipation 
and  deportation^  and  trust  we  have  satisfactorily  shown  that 
the  whole  plan  is  utterly  impracticable,  requiring  an  expense 
and  sacrifice  of  property  far  beyond  the  entire  resources  of 
the  State  and  Federal  governments.  We  shall  now  proceed 
to  enquire  whether  we  can  emancipate  our  slaves  with  per- 
mission that  they  remain  among  us. 


Cincinnati. — The  annual  statement  of  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  Cincinnati  show  to  good  advantage  the  resources, 
trade  and  commerce  of  this  great  city  of  the  Ohio  valley. 
The  annual  value  of  its  manufactures  is  $52,109,374.  Its 
imports  annually  are  valued  at  $75,000,000,  and  its  ex\>oxt& 
at  $60,000,000.  "^  There  are  6,000  miles  of  railway  ivovi  ^v 
^^rgiDg  from  the  city,  and  4,000  miles  under  coTvattMcVivoTL, 
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THE  BLACK  RACE  IN  NORTH  AIERICl;  WHY  WAS  THEIR  INTEODUCTIOH 

PERMITTED? 

No.  II. 

PRSiENT  POLITICAL  ASPECT  OF  SLAVERY — HI8T0EICAL  SURTET  OF  THE  COLOmiA- 
TION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENT — EARLIEST  INTRODUCTION  OF  SLATES — THE 
MISSION  OF  THE  AFRICAN  RACE — THEIR  CHARACTER  AND  CAPABILITIES-^BOIR 
8UGOESTI0NS   AS    TO    THE   FUTURE   OF   SLAVERY,  &C.,  &C. 

The  noblest  plans  are  often  marred  by  the  folly  or  impru- 
dence of  subordinate  agents,  and  ours  proved  no  exception. 
The  European  colonists  felt  their  superiority  to  the  natives, 
perhaps  despised  them  for  their  weakness  and  vices.  A  spirit 
of  acquisition  was  thus  excited,  which  soon  betrayed  an  inde- 
cent haste  to  dispossess  the  former  owners,  that  could  not 
always  be  restrained  by  the  moderation  of  their  rulers.  The 
relations  which  might  and  should  have  been  friendly  thus 
became  hostile.  And  we  need  not  say  what  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Indian  when  roused  to  passion  or  what  his 
mode  of  warfare.  Who  has  not  heard  of  his  dissimulation 
and  treachery,  his  deep  and  inveterate  hate,  his  deadly  re- 
venge, his  demoniac  cruelty  to  those  in  liis  power  ?  All  this 
had  the  colonists  to  encounter  from  an  early  period  ;  and  it 
became  soon  apparent  that  the  war  of  races,  however  varied 
by  breathing  intervals  of  peace,  was  internecine — to  termi- 
nate only  by  the  expulsion  of  the  intruders  or  the  banishment 
of  the  Indian  from  his  native  wilds. 

Nevertheless,  our  fathers  had  left  the  old  world  behind 
them.     An  ocean  rolled  between.     The  new  world  was  before 
them,  and  a  secret  impulse  urged  them  on.     There  stood  the 
forest,  boundless,  bristling,  dense,  and  trackless.     Their  mis- 
sion was  to  tame  and  subdue  it,  to  convert  it  into  wide- 
spreading  fields  covered  with  verdure  or  waving  harvests,  and 
ultimately  to  deck  it  with  all  the  varied  trophies  of  a  Christian 
civilization.     But  within  those  woods,  as  we  have  seen^  and 
hovering  on  his  skirts,  prowled  the  savage,  ever  ready  to  dis- 
pute or  harrass  the  progress  of  the  white  man.     The  latter 
then  must  make  good  his  foothold  before  he  can  march  on  to 
this  mighty  conquest.     And  this  again  made  it  necessary 
that  his  first  settlements  should  be  on  or  near  the  coasts. 
Fearful  experience  of  the  consequences  of  a  departure  from  it 
had  already  taught  them  the  importance  of  this  lesson  of 
policy.     But  there  lay  the  frequent  marsh  and  jungle,  poi- 
soning the  air  for  miles  around  with  their  deadly  exhalations. 
And  where  these  were  not,  the  enervating  heats  of  the  low- 
lands along  the  whole  southern  coast  made  the  labors  inci- 
dent to  a  first  settlement  well-nigh  intolerable  to  the  white 
man, 

i 
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Such  then  was  the  task  before  them  and  such  the  obstacles 
to  its  execution.  But  accomplished  it  must  be — and,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel,  hy  a  certain  time.  In  Scripture 
phrase,  they  must  ^' enter  in  and  possess  the  land."  They 
must  overspread  it  as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  the  pre- 
serration  of  Christianity  and  civilization.  Less  than  this 
might  defeat  the  object  of  their  settlement.  More  than  this 
mif^ht  hazard  their  own  return  to  barbarism. 

Surely,  might  one  have  exclaimed  in  view  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, never  before  was  such  a  task  imposed  on  man, 
never  until  now  a  burden  so  disproportioned  to  the  apparent 
strength  of  the  bearer.  A  kind  and  amount  of  labor  is  here 
required,  a  degree  of  self-denial  and  endurance  of  fortitude 
and  persistent  toil  await  him,  of  which  he  cannot  be  aware. 
He  cannot  fulfil  it  alone.  Hdp  must  come  from  abroad  or  he 
mud  sink  under  its  taeigJU, 

Our  fathers  were  not  the  men  to  shrink  from  any  amount 
of  toil  or  renunciation  in  pursuit  of  their  object.  Having  put 
tiieir  hands  to  the  plough  they  looked  not  back ;  but  were 
prepared  to  do  and  suffer  all  of  which  human  nature  was 
capable,  if  necessary  to  attain  their  ends.  But  the  requisition 
was  too  great  for  their  unassisted  strength.  Help  did  come 
from  abroad  at  length,  and  from  the  only  place  whence  it  could 
4c  cibiained,  but  not  until  they  had  proved  themselves  worthy 
to  receive  and  capable  of  organizing  and  directing  it. 

This  mighty  plan  was  conceived  in  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
suggested  by  the  necessities  of  their  situation,  distinctly 
drawn  out  and  steadfastly  pursued.  It  has  been  followed  out 
for  more  than  two  centuries.  It  is  in  operation  now.  What 
it  has  already  effected  and  what  more  it  is  destined  to  perform 
we  shall  see  anon.  But  he  who  knows  not  this  plan  is  no 
competent  judge  of  Americans  in  the  gross,  far  less  of  the 
people  of  the  south,  and  in  a  hasty  conclusion  may  be  guilty 
of  ingratitude  as  well  as  unjust  judgment.  He  who  wfll  not 
see  it,  nay  scan  it  in  its  ftiU  scope  and  bearings,  has  not  the 
key  to  American  history.  To  all  such  it  must  needs  be  a 
bmidle  of  riddles,  a  mass  of  anomalies,  a  chaos  of  contradic- 
tions. With  it  all  is  light  and  order  and  the  apparent  dis- 
cord is  harmonized  throughout. 

When  we  consider  the  noises  by  which  we  are  daily  deaf- 
ened; the  universal  conspiracy  of  nations,  tongues  and  lan- 
guages against  American  slavery,  the  alleged  offenders^  con- 
scious of  their  innocence,  must  either  stand  aghast  at  the 
hypocrisy  or  wilful  blindness  of  their  accusers,  or  else  conclude 
that  this  is  the  veritable  veil  of  Isis  which  has  never  yet  b^w 
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lifted  for  them.     And  yet  it  is  the  ^^opeu  secret''  whioh 
might  have  heen  read  of  all  men  from  the  beginning. 

Proceed  we,  therefore,  to  reveal  tliat  secret,  and  to  lay  open 
that  plan. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  our  fathers,  on  their  first 
landing,  chosen  to  form  dense  and  compact  settlements,  and^ 
without  other  aid  than  that  of  their  kindred  who  might  fol- 
low in  their  track,  to  open  a  continuous  and  ever-widening 
area  to  the  sun,  they  might  have  made  good  their  position. 
Had  they  proceeded  only  by  such  regular  parallels,  their  ul- 
timate possession  of  the  land,  as  between  them  and  the  sav- 
ages, would  have  been  only  a  question  of  time.  Though  even 
then  they  must  have  kept  watch  and  ward  along  their  fron- 
tiers for  more  than  one  generation.  Had  they  taken  counsel 
of  their  fears,  it  might  liave  been  whispered  to  them  that  this 
only  was  the  path  of  safety;  and,  if  unmolested,  they  might 
in  time  have  presented  to  the  world  a  miniature  edition,  or 
rather  a  rough  copy,  of  that  Britain  from  whence  they  came. 
But  in  that  case  how  far  should  we  have  advanced  by  now? 
By  good  fortune  and  better  conduct  we  might  have  reached 
the  foot  of  the  Alleghany,  but  scarcely  further.  We  know 
from  history  how  many  plantations  on  our  coasts  had  proved 
utter  failures  before  that  at  Jamestown.  We  know  how  often 
and  how  long  that  was  harrassed  by  their  wily  foe ;  how  often 
the  rifle  was  carried  with  the  axe  or  hoe  to  forest  or  field ; 
and  that  more  than  once  the  contest  seemed  doubtful  to 
human  ken.  Such  were  the  relations  between  them  and  the 
enemy  that  ever  hung  upon  their  borders,  perpetual  vigilance 
being  here  the  price  of  life,  as  well  as  of  liberty. 

But  this  was  a  trifle  when  compared  with  the  yet  greater 
dangers  which  menaced  them  in  the  distance.  From  the  first 
a  hostile  front  scowled  on  them  with  malignant  aspect  from 
the  south.  And  ere  long  arose  on  the  northern  and  western 
horizon  a  black  and  angry  cloud,  which  ever  and  anon  shot 
forth  its  fiery  bolts  to  scathe  their  unguarded  frontier.  Spain, 
the  ancient  and  implacable  enemy  of  freedom,  owned  Florida 
on  the  south,  including  the  northern  shore  of  the  Mexican 
gulf  to  tlie  Mississippi,  and  all  Texas  beyond,  besides  other 
and  more  formidable  claims.  She  had  destroyed  the  Protes- 
tant  colony  of  French  settled  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  the  first 
that  was  founded  on  this  continent  with  a  prospect  of  success. 
And  now,  through  her  ambassador  at  the  English  court,  she 
sought,  though  indirectly,  to  crush  the  first  English  colony 
in  its  germ.  Was  it  that  the  ghostly  power  whose  eyes  are 
in  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  foresaw  the  danger  to  her  interests 
which  lay  concealed  in  that  germ,  and  did  she  suborn  her 
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faithfal  son  and  servant^  the  Spanish  monarch,  to  gnard  those 
interests  under  the  pretext  of  shielding  his  own?  She  has 
often  scented  danger  at  a  greater  distance.  However  that 
may  have  been,  certain  it  is  that  Spain,  if  too  much  crippled 
to  be  directly  aggressive,  was  unfriendly  in  spirit,  and  only 
waited  a  favorable  opportunity  for  its  exhibition. 

The  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  explored  by  Cartier  so 
early  as  1534,  and  again  by  Roberval  in  1542,  who,  the  same 
year,  made  an  abortive  attempt  at  settlement.  The  first 
which  succeeded  on  the  mainland  was  at  Port  Royal  in  1605, 
two  years  before  the  foundation  of  Jamestown.  Quebec  was 
founded  in  1608.  After  this  the  settlement  of  the  great 
northern  valley  proceeded  apace.  Fortifications  were  erected 
at  the  most  eligible  points — as  at  the  mouths  and  entrances 
of  the  principal  lakes  «nd  streams  to  command  the  trade,  and 
again  at  other  points  favorable  for  aggressive  or  defensive 
movements  against  their  *' natural  enemies."  Louisburg, 
Quebec,  Frontenac,  Ticonderoga,  Crown-Point,  Du  Quesne, 
what  memories  are  excited  by  those  names !  The  zeal  of  the  ^ 
Oatholic  missionaries  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  had 
won  for  them  an  ascendancy  over  their  minds,  and  the  au- 
thorities were  ever  intriguing  with  the  savages,  who  were 
then  numerous,  and  goading  them  to  their  hostilities  with 
their  Protestant  neighbors  of  New  England  and  New  York. 
Oatholic  zeal  had  urged  Franciscans  and  Jesuits  even  to  the 
farther  and  more  northern  lakes,  in  hopes  of  yet  other  con- 
quests for  the  faith. 

At  length  they  turned  their  eyes  to  the  southwest.  Nicollet 
is  believed  to  have  reached  the  Mississippi  in  1639.  It  was 
revisited  in  16T3,  by  Marquette  and  JoUiet,  who  descended  it 
fer  enough  to  be  assured  that  this  was  the  great  river  which, 
with  all  its  tributary  waters,  was  discharged  in  the  Mexican 
Gulf.  It  was  yet  further  explored  and  described  by  Hennepin 
iu  1680.  La  Salle  had  ascended  it  from  the  mouth  to  the 
Ukes  in  16*79.  All  these  things  gave  them  a  claim  to  the 
most  extensive  and  fertile  valley  on  which  the  sun  shines  in 
his  course.  And  certainly  if  discovery  and  exploration  and 
partial  settlement  could  furnish  a  ground  of  jurisdiction,  they 
had  precedence  of  the  English.  De  Soto  with  his  Spaniards 
had  indeed  penetrated  to  the  Mississippi  so  early  as  1539 ;  but 
he  had  left  scarce  a  trace  behind  him,  and  the  French  might 
reclaim  it  as  an  abandoned  discovery.  They  certainly  showed 
a  determination  to  make  it  good.  The  same  policy  of  spirit- 
ing up  their  Indian  allies  to  inroads  against  Pennsylvania 
Mid  the  more  southern  colonies ;  the  same  system  o?  aeAivtv^ 
strong  or  commanding  poaitiona  in  reference  to  t\ie\T  ivev^^ 
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bors,  or  of  securing  the  trade  of  the  valley  by  fortifying  the 
mouths  of  the  great  affluents,  was  deliberately  pursued. 

Meantime;  the  faithful  in  France  were  invited  to  come  over 
and  take  possession  of  the  promised  land.  The  most  alluring 
prospects  were  held  out  to  emigrants  and  adventurers  by  de- 
scriptions of  its  wonderful  beauty  and  matchless  fertility. 
These  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  exaggerate,  and  the 
hardships  which  awaited  the  pioneer  were  forgotten  in  the 
hopes  of  more  than  Spanish  treasures  concealed  within  its 
bosom.  Thousands  were  thus  induced  to  seek  the  banks  of 
the  great  river  of  the  west  and  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the 
deep-laid  plan.  Other  causes  contributed,  but  the  famous 
Mississippi  scheme  of  Law,  however  disastrous  to  the  fortunes 
of  multitudes  at  home,  gave  a  signal  impulse  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  great  valley,  which  thenceforth  proceeded,  if  less 
rapidly  than  our  own,  without  serious  interruption. 

Here  then  were  colonies  of  two  leading  European  powers, 
who  had  been  for  centuries  rivals  in  arts  and  arms,  located 
in  the  western  wilderness,  confronting  each  other,  and  either 
knowing  that  however  it  might  be  postponed  by  present  and 
more  pressing  exigencies,  a  time  of  deadly  conflict  for  as- 
cendency must  inevitably  come.  For  a  season,  the  forest  and 
the  Indian  would  serve  as  a  partial  barrier.  But  the  savage 
was  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  mill-stone.  He  must 
gradually  fade  away  before  the  civilized  man,  and  the  forest 
must  fall  before  European  energy,  and  then  would  come  the 
tug  of  war  of  which  tlie  occasional  collisions  of  an  early  day 
were  but  an  earnest. 

Humanly  speaking,  the  probabilities  were  in  favor  of  the 
French.  The  British  colonies,  from  their  advanced  position 
looking  towards  Europe  and  their  extended  coast  indented 
with  numerous  harbors,  were  more  favorably  situated  for 
commerce.  But  for  this  they  could  be  but  gradually  prepared, 
and  the  southern  provinces  have  been  but  slightly  commer- 
cial to  the  present  day.  And  then  their  whole  territory,  iu 
comparison,  was  but  a  strip  between  the  sea  and  the  moun- 
tains, of  no  great  averaoje  fertility.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
wide  expanse,  the  domain  of  their  rivals,  was  of  tenfold  pro- 
ductive capacity,  and  was  penetrated  from  the  east  or  the 
south,  throughout  its  entire  length,  by  a  single  great  river, 
which  served  as  a  sufficient  vent  for  the  exports  of  its  own 
valley.  Their  grand  ulterior  purpose  was  more  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  other  measure  to  which  we  have  adverted.  The 
chain  of  forts  thrown  around  this  circuit  and  across  their  line 
of  march  was  doubtless  intended  to  obstruct  the  advance  of 
tbe  English,     At  a  future  day,  in  the  hour  of  matured 
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strength,  it  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  offensive  operations, 
and  from  whence  to  drive  the  Britons  back  to  their  narrow 
coasts. 

The  difference  lay  in  the  men,  in  their  respective  causes,  in 
the  systems  pursued  for  their  maintenance. 

The  French  were  brave,  and  cherished  many  other  virtues 
of  the  soldier  ;  enterprising,  but  rather  by  impulse  than  from 
steady  principle  ;  social — too  social  for  settlers  in  a  wilder- 
ness which  must  be  tamed,  and  quickly,  if  they  would  secure 
the  prize  for  which  they  came.  Their  motto  was  "The 
Glory  of  France — the  Spread  of  the  Faith;"  and  these 
were  to  be  promoted  by  the  most  uninquiring  obedience  to 
the  grand  monarque  and  the  holy  father.  The  cause  of 
the  English  was  that  of  Protestantism,  of  freedom,  of  know- 
ledge, of  material  prosperity,  based  on  steady  habits  and 
peaceful  virtues.  They  were  willing  to  forego  many  enjoy- 
ments incompatible  with  present  duty^  if  by  such  sacrifice 
they  might  secure  them  for  their  posterity.  They  could  fight, 
too,  upon  occasion,  and  with  a  different  spirit,  and  for  other 
ends  than  did  the  mercenary  soldiers  of  Europe. 

The  ends  of  the  parties  were  analogous,  but  the  methods 
pursued  were  different.  The  French  lines  were  too  much 
displayed ;  they  grasped  more  than  they  could  well  maintain, 
without  either  a  too  exclusively  military  constitution  of  so- 
ciety or  a  greater  accession  from  abroad  to  the  orders  of  citi- 
zens and  of  laborers.  The  English  first  secured  the  ground 
on  which  they  stood  ;  they  then  stretched  out  their  hands  to 
their  brethren  on  the  right  and  left,  and  in  preparing  for 
their  westward  march,  each  revolving  year  added  new  ranks 
to  the  array  which  bespoke  the  thickening  phalanx  and  heavy 
tread  of  the  Saxon. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  either  party,  during  the 
period  of  its  colonial  existence,  could,  by  its  own  unassisted 
strength,  have  expelled  the  other  from  American  soil,  or 
have  brought  it  under  complete  subjection.  But  either  was 
backed  by  the  power  and  resources  of  the  mother  country. 
France  was  more  populous  than  England,  was  less  com- 
mercial or  manufacturing,  and  could  better  spare  some  of  its 
teeming  millions  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  brethren  in  the 
wilderness.  Meantime  causes  of  war  between  the  inveterate 
rivals  might  arise,  in  Europe,  and  should  either  cast  a  long- 
ing eye  on  the  American  possessions  of  the  other,  which  were 
annually  growing  in  importance^  ihe  contest  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  our  shores.  The  natural  progress  of  events  would 
thug  be  hastened  ;  the  coming  struggle  would  be  ante-dated^ 
and  the  advantage  would  accrue  to  that  party  w\v\c\v  \v«A\«^^ 
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the  broadest  foundation  for  permanent  prosperity ;  in  other 
words,  which  had  spread  widest  and  struck  its  roots  deepest 
into  the  soil. 

We  have  entered  into  these  details  at  the  hazard  of  being 
thought  tedious  and  digressive.  But  the  events  actually  oc- 
curred ;  they  illustrate  the  subject  and  should  be  brought 
Srominently  into  view,  as  they  seem  to  have  been  forgotten 
y  those  whom  they  most  concern  as  well  as  by  their  ac- 
cusers. 

Bad  was  the  danger  that  lay  in  the  distance  and  which 
must  have  been  anticipated  by  our  fathers.  It  could  neither 
be  averted  or  shunned.  At  the  proper  time  it  must  be  met 
and  encountered.  To  do  this  with  the  hope  of  success  re- 
quired the  preparatory  toils,  the  sacrifices  of  generations  ;  a 
steadiness  of  principle  to  sustain  them,  wiisdom  to  guide  their 
counsels,  and  a  vigilance  that  never  tired.  The  very  strategy 
and  tactics  of  Europe  must  be  greatly  modified,  if  not  wholly 
changed,  to  suit  their  present  circumstances.  As  yet,  this 
was  no  place  for  show  tournaments,  for  carpet  knights,  for 
the  woman  who  for  tenderness  and  very  delicateness  would 
not  set  her  foot  on  the  earth.  Our  heroic  ago  was  illustrated 
by  fer  other  characters.  It  was  the  rough  chivalry  of  the 
woods  who  must  fight  this  battle,  and  after  a  manner  of  their 
own. 

This  was  no  El  Dorado  such  as  once  inflamed  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Spaniards.  Time  was  when  our  fathers  hoped  so, 
but  the  dream  was  quickly  dispelled  and  they  brought  to  a 
sober,  practical  sense  of  things.  A  fortunate  few  might  be- 
come rich  by  the  favor  of  the  government,  or  by  administer- 
ing to  the  wants  of  the  many.  The  majority,  by  industry 
and  thrift,  might  attain  a  competence,  and  the  poorest  need 
not  fear  actual  want.  But  the  idler  and  dreamer  must  fall 
to  the  rear  or  seek  other  climes.  The  scientific  agriculture 
of  Europe  was  unattainable  here,  and  inapplicable  if  to  be 
had.  Our  fresh  fields,  and  pastures  new,  were  to  be  won 
from  the  woods.  Only  so  much  of  the  immemorial  products 
of  Europe  was  reared  as  was  required  for  the  subsistence  of 
our  own  people,  while  labor  was  principally  directed  to  the 
growth  or  preparation  of  materials  for  that  new  commerce 
which  was  destined  to  enrich  both  England  and  America. 

The  long  gradation  of  ranks,  the  inequalities  of  condition, 
so  conspicuous  in  old  countries  fully  peopled,  were  here  out 
of  place,  as  were  many  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  observances, 
proper  enough  in  populous  and  refined  communities,  with  all 
their  complicated  relations.  These,  therefore,  were  held  in 
abejraDce,  and  to  be  revived  only  when  necessary,  some  of 
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tbem,  they  hoped,  never.  We  say  not  that  the  theoretic 
equality  of  modern  politicians  ever  did  er  could  obtain  here. 
But  the  richest  was  not  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  direct- 
ing the  labor  of  others  ;  the  j^oorest  was  but  little  affected  by 
the  smiles  or  frowns  of  his  employer  while  the  means  of  a 
bare  subsisten«e  were  so  easily  gained.  Without  some  strong 
stimulus  from  without,  which  would  frequently  remind  them 
of  duty,  there  was  even  a  danger  lest  our  people  shoiild  rua 
wild  in  the  woods,  lose  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  forget  the  errand  that  brought  them  here. 

But  this  must  not  be.  It  must  be  prevented  at  all  hazards. 
Not  only  must  we  have  new  modes  of  bringing  land  into  cul- 
tivation, new  methods  of  culture,  new  products,  new  subjects 
of  commercial  interchange,  new  modes  of  aggressive  and  de- 
fensive warfare,  new  laws  and  new  manners,  suited  to  our 
new  wants  in  all  these  various  departments,  but  as  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  whole,  and  as  a  means  of  carrying  out 
their  plans,  both  particular  and  general,  surely,  safely,.- 
gpeedily — a  new  const  if  ution  of  society. 

Here  was  hard  work,  rough  work — work  which  must  not 
be  postponed.  If  it  could'have  been  done  by  voluntary  labor, 
some  of  the  evils  we  now  deplore  might  have  been  avoided. 
But  of  this  there  was  no  reasonable  hope.  The  few  scattered 
bands  of  settlers  were  competent  to  their  own  defence  against 
the  natives,  although  no  contemptible  foe,  and  might  have 
eked  out  a  scanty  subsistence  by  their  own  efforts;  but 
scarcly  more.  The  labor  to  be  devoted  to  this  object  must  be 
systematic,  constant,  organized,  enforced,  if  necessary.  But 
the  settlers  brought  with  them  the  liberties  of  Englishmen. 
Far  from  renouncing  their  ancient  rights  when  they  sought 
these  distant  shores,  they  believed  themselves  the  more  wor- 
thy to  enjoy  them.  They  would  sooner  have  surrendered 
their  lives.  They  were  Caucasians  from  the  British  Isles ; 
thought  themselves  collectively  the  6l{tc  of  the  best  stock  of 
modern  times.  Of  them  could  be  made  soldiers  in  time  of 
war  and  masters  in  time  of  peace,  but  neither  serfs,  nor  vas- 
sels,  nor  slaves.  They  could  direct  the  labors  of  others,  and 
participate  when  necessary  ;  some  might  be  bound  to  service 
for  a  term  of  years,  but  to  become  mere  and  the  exclusive 
laborers  themselves  would  defeat  their  ends.  Their  acquisi- 
tion would  have  been  but  small,  of  doubtful  permanence,  and 
their  influence  on  the  rest  of  the  world  of  little  or  no  mo- 
ment. So  that  we  are  again  brought  to  the  conclusion  that 
help  must  come  from  another  quarter. 

And  whence  to  be  obtained?     He  who  knows  axvytYvvcL^ oS. 
the  Indian  character,  his  inertness,  his  \\8t\esft  a^«A>ax.\Cv 
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invincible  aversion  from  constant  and  regular  application  to 
any  useful  pursuit^  must  own  his  utter  unfitness  for  that  in 
question.  The  attempt  could  only  be  made  by  reducing  him 
to  slavery,  or  by  proposals  of  intermarriage  and  amalgama- 
tion in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  influence  over  the  barbarian 
which  would  insure  his  co-operation.  The  French  tried  the 
latter  expedient,  and  the  Spaniards  both,  and  on  a  broad 
scale.  The  first  plan  proved  an  utter  &ilure.  Under  com- 
pulsory labor  the  Indians  perished  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  they  were  only  preserved  from  extinction  by  procuring  a 
substitute  of  another  caste  and  temperament.  By  the  second 
mode  the  red  man  was  not  raised  to  the  level  of  the  Cauca- 
sian. The  Castilian  and  the  Frank  both  descended  in  the 
scale,  and  the  result  of  their  incongruous  mixture  of  races 
was  a  tertium  quid,  a  hybrid,  with  all  the  vices  and  weak- 
nesses of  both,  and  but  few  of  the  virtues  of  either.  There 
are  few  things  for  which  the  Anglo-Americans  have  more 
reason  to  be  grateful  than  for  their  preservation  from  this 
moral  abyss. 

Help,  then,  must  literally  come  from  abroad.  And  again 
we  ask,  from  whence  ?  From  Europe,  north  or  south  ?  The 
south  of  Europe  was  Catholic.  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France 
had  colonies  of  their  own  to  be  nourished,  and  on  this  conti- 
nent. It  was  to  oppose  the  two  last  that  the  help  was  re- 
quired. The  Italians  were  not  migratory,  and,  unnerved  as 
they  were  by  oppression  and  their  manifold  corruptions,  they 
would  have  proved  a  clog  rather  than  a  motive  power.  But 
had  they  been  as  remarkable  for  their  efficiency  as  for  the 
reverse,  their  sympathies  would  have  led  them  to  the  enemy's 
quarter.  The  old  eastern  empire,  far  from  suffering  under  a 
plethora  of  population,  was,  under  Turkish  rule,  gradually 
shrinking  to  a  desert.  Russia  had  forests  of  her  own  to  clear. 
Germany,  strictly  speaking,  has  never  been  over  peopled. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  by  well  directed  efforts  all  her 
sons  might  not  have  fed  from  her  soil.  But  hers  was  a  dif- 
ferent role.  In  earlier  days  her  banded  tribes,  in  military 
array,  would  issue  from  their  native  forests^  and  pour  down 
on  the  more  genial  climes  of  the  south,  to  sweep  before  them 
the  feeble  representatives  of  the  world's  old  masters,  or  else 
to  raise  a  sinking  race  by  infusing  new  and  healthy  blood  into 
their  withered  veins.  In  this  sense,  while  they  have  been 
the  rod  of  the  Almighty's  anger,  they  have  brought  healing 
with  the  chastisement.  It  was,  however,  to  the  Protestant 
States  of  northern  Europe,  to  their  kindred  Teutons,  that 
the  Anglo-Americans  would  naturally  look  for  congenial 
spintSy  who  would  hasten  to  their  assistence  in  the  hour  of 
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need.  But  Saxon  and  Scandinavian  had  now  their  hands  full 
at  home.  Our  settlements  had  scarce  begun,  when  the  quar- 
rel between  Protestant  and  Catholic  broke  out  afresh  where 
it  had  originated  more  than  a  hundred  years  before.  And 
this  time  it  was  a  struggle  for  life  or  death  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  with  the  cause  which  had  brought  our  fathers  here. 
Its  star  had  paled,  its  friends  were  sinking  under  the  unequal 
contest,  when  Gustavus  issued  from  the  furthest  north  with 
his  hearts  of  steel,  and  turned  the  tide  of  victory.  They 
made  good  their  protest  a  second  time,  but  not  until  that 
broad  land  had  been  swept  for  thirty  yeaiis  as  with  a  con- 
tinned  hurricane,  which  prostrated  tower  and  town,  devas- 
tated her  fields,  and  threatend  to  bury  all  trophies  of  art  and 
labor  in  one  common  ruin.  The  principle  was  saved  which 
would  in  time  restore  all  and  more  than  was  lost.  But  the 
destruction  of  human  life  was  incalculable,  and  the  first  duty 
of  the  survivors  was  to  their  fatherland.  Many  of  its  sons 
had  escaped  from  the  horrors  of  the  scene — as  after  Turenne's 
waste  of  the  Palatinate — and,  flying  from  a  country  which 
seemed  no  longer  habitable  by  them,  had  found  an  asylum 
here,  or  rather  another  field  in  which  they  could  continue  the 
fight,  though  in  a  difierent  mode.  But  the  labors  of  those 
they  left  behind  have  not  to  this  day  repaired  the  ravages  of 
that  tempest,  followed  as  it  has  been  by  other  storms  as  fierce 
if  less  protracted. 
England,  or  rather  the  British  Isles,  were  not  then  the 

Srolific  hive  of  nations  they  have  since  become,  and  could 
0  but  little  more  than  they  had  done.  She  was  then  ruled 
by  the  ill-starred  dynasty  of  the  Stewarts,  who,  for  nearly  a 
century,  strove  to  thwart  the  deepest  instincts  of  the  nation. 
It  was  during  their  tenure  of  power  that  the  combat  between 
the  two  principles  was  renewed  in  Germany,  and  when  the 
English  monarchs,  far  from  placing  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  Protestant  host,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  seemed 
rather  disposed  to  make  peace  with  the  enemy  and  induce  a 
reactionary  movement  at  home.  The  indignation  of  her 
people  at  the  false  position  of  England  drove  them  by 
thousands  to  this  wilderness,  and  the  explosion  which  ere 
long  followed  there  sent  other  thousands  with  various  views 
to  difierent  parts  of  this  great  field.  But  after  these 
spasmodic  efforts  the  tide  of  emigration  must  needs  ebb  for  a 
tune. 

In  point  of  fact,  other  States  of  Europe,  at  different  times, 
did  send  their  contingents  to  ''the  Army  of  the  West." 
Besides  the  Germans  already  mentioned,  there  were  the 
Hollanders  in  New  York,  the  Swedes  in  New  3eTft^7\  ^\.«* 
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later  day,  the  Hugaenots  in  Virginia,  Sonth  Carolina,  and" 
elsewhere.  The  very  Catholics  of  England  and  Ireland  had 
an  establishment  in  Maryland.  Two  of  these  aspired  to  an 
independent  dominion.  But  this  was  wholly  inadmissible; 
and,  lest  they  should  embarrass  the  great  plan,  it  was 
ordered  that  they  should  first  be  conquered,  and  then,  like 
the  rest,  assimilated  and  absorbed  by  the  prevailing  caste. 
But  when  all  are  numbered,  a  yet  stronger  force  is  reqi^red 
for  the  work  before  them.  And  the  sad,  and,  we  donbt  not^ 
unwelcome  conclusion  was  forced  on  them,  that  they  mmi 
go  beyond  the  pale  of  Christendom  to  obtain  it.  We  say 
unwelcome,  because,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  implied  the 
settlement  of  another  question,  and  one  of  much  greater 
import  to  the  microscopic  minds  of  this  day. 

And  whither  shall  they  now  turn  their  eyes?  To  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  farther  east? 
But  Moors  and  Arabs,  with  a  pride  of  race  equal  to  our  own, 
must  be  caught  and  tamed  before  they  could  be  made  to 
ser\^e  our  turn.  The  effeminate  Persian,  the  dwarfed  Hin- 
doo, the  Malay,  the  Chinaman,  for  analogous  reasons,  were, 
one  and  all,  equally  out  of  the  question.  Semi-barbarians 
all,  bigots  to  their  several  idolatries  or  misbeliefs,  they  were 
the  subjects  of  well  organized  and  strong  governments  which 
would  neither  lend  nor  give  nor  hire  them  for  our  purposes.. 
Or,  had  these  difficulties  been  overcome  and  their  people- 
passively  submitted  to  such  disposition,  they  might  have 
prepared  for  us  a  gulf  similar  to  that  which  the  Indians  dng 
for  their  Spanish  conquerors. 

There  remained,  then,  of  all  this  world  but  the  isles  of 
the  Pacific  or  the  mysterious  and  mighty  continent  of  Africa 
to  which  they  could  look.  And  the  African  came  without 
being  sent  for.  In  1620,  thirteen  years  after  the  debarkatioB 
at  Jamestown,  the  first  negroes  were  brought  into  James 
river  in  a  Dutch  vessel,  and  forthwith  they  were  put  to  their 
appropriate  use.  Others  soon  followed  in  their  train;  it 
rapidly  became  a  recognised,  active,  and  lucrative  branch  of 
trade,  and  at  length  we  find  slaves  in  all  the  colonies,  from 
New  Hampshire  to  Georgia. 

The  question  of  their  future  relation  to  the  new  comers 
was  not  presented  to  them  in  any  alternative  form.  It  had 
been  virtually  settled  for  our  fathers  by  the  Spaniards  long 
before.  We  know  not  whether  either  party  took  this  com- 
prehensive survey  of  their  own  and  the  world's  situation; 
but  we  have  taken  this  retrospect  for  the  vindication  of  both, 
and  to  show  that  their  actual  choice  was  wisest  under  the 
circumstances.     We  hope  it  will  also  appear  that,  so  far  as 
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our  oonntiy  is  concerned,  it  was  the  best  for  the  African  as 
well  as  for  the  Caucasian. 

Slaves  had  been  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  so  early 
as  1603.  Eight  years  afterwards,  they  were  imported  in 
larger  numbers  by  authority  of  the  king  of  Spain.  The 
philanthropic  Las  'Cases,  the  special  friend  of  the  Indian,  in 
161Y  approved  their  employment  by  the  Spaniards — ^perhaps 
as  the  lesser  evil,  and  because  of  their  greater  ability  to 
endure  hardships  under  which  the  natives  had  sunk,  and 
which  threatened  their  extermination.  We  here  simply 
refer  to  the  fact  of  the  employment  of  African  slaves  by  the 
Spaniards.  Their  example,  as  respects  the  method  of  treat- 
ment, was  one  wholly  to  be  shunned.  If  our  fathers  must 
use  these  less  eligible  tools,  they  must  beware  of  the  attend- 
ant dangers.  They  must  be  carefiil  that  the  instruments  are 
not  wasted  or  broken  in  their  hands,  or  by  the  opposite 
abuse  become  weapons  wherewith  to  wound  themselves. 
They  must  avoid  the  extremes  of  Spanish  cruelty  and 
Spanish  voluntary  degradation.  And  here  the  dictates  both  . 
of  policy  and  duty  were  coincident. 

In  one  respect  extremes  had  met  here.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  conceive  a  greater  contrast  than  was  exhibited  by  the 
two  races  when  first  brought  face  to  face.  While  the  Anglo- 
Americans  regarded  themselves  as  at  least  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  best  stock  of  modern  times,  the  African,  when  first  taken 
from  his  native  wilds,  had  sunk  to  the  very  nadir  of 
humanity.  In  color,  shape,  and  feature,  he  was  at  the 
furthest  possible  remove  from  the  ideal  standard.  His 
notion  of  morality  was  little  above  the  instinct  of  a  brute. 
His  religion  in  general  was  Fetischism.  Some  might  cherish 
a  vague  species  of  Sabeism.  At  best  he  was  a  Mahometan. 
When  left  to  himself,  his  wisdom  was  low  cunning  hypo- 
crisy, his  science  nothing;  his  art,  being  without  fore- 
thought, was  mere  shifts  to  lighten  the  pressure  of  animal 
wants.  His  highest  notion  of  earthly  happiness  was  exemp- 
tion from  regular  labor,  and  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of 
sense.  If  with  these  he  could  compass  enough  of  the  bare 
necessaries  to  ward  off  hunger  and  cold,  he  would  think 
them  cheaply  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  luxuries 
and  most  of  the  decencies  of  life.  Cringing  to  all  above, 
tyrannical  to  all  below  him ;  listless  when  at  ease,  but  prone 
to  contention  with  his  fellows,  he  was  capable  of  malignant 
hate  and  fierce  vengeance  when  he  thought  they  could  be 
indulged  with  impunity.  His  very  person  was  redolent  of 
the  hot  and  barbarous  clime  from  which  he  came,  and  of  tVv^ 
low  propensities  whichy   from    the  habitual   inAwlgewcfc  ciS. 
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unnumbered  generations,  had  become  incorporated  with  his 
very  being.  In  short,  if  sensible  of  his  degradation,  he  was 
incapable  of  blushing,  and  it  was  not  too  strongly  said  that 
"the  hand  of  nature  had  black-balled  him  out  of  society." 

Such  were  the  shades  of  the  picture.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  African  was  not  without  his  redeeming  traits.  Though 
uncouth  und  repulsive  in  outward  appearance,  in  other  re- 
spects he  was  not  a  bad  specimen  of  the  physical  man.  Mus- 
cular and  hardy,  he  was  capable  both  oi  prolonged  labor  and 
of  extraordinary  eflfort  when  required.  The  terrible  discip- 
line to  which  this  race  had  been  subjected  in  Africa,  where 
there  was  no  law  but  that  of  the  strongest,  had  left  none 
other;  as  among  the  wild  animals  of  the  wilderness  the  weak 
and  timid  retire  before  the  strong  and  brave.  And  as  the 
latter,  when  tamed,  may  be  all  the  more  subservient  to  the 
uses  of  man,  so  also  might  the  negro  become  when  properly 
trained.  Although  the  most  ignorant  of  savages,  he  was  do- 
cile, tractable,  disposed  to  lean  for  guidance  and  support  on 
a  superior  nature.  His  latent  energies  could  not  otherwise 
be  called  out.  And  he  was  not  without  his  better  tendencies. 
His  intellect  not  being  suggestive,  he  was  but  little  able  or 
used  to  think  for  himself ;  but  perhaps  of  all  the  human  race 
his  imitative  propensity  was  the  strongest ;  the  very  apes  of 
his  native  forest  were  hardly  more  so,  and,  like  the  apes,  his 

Eower  of  imitation  reaches  only  to  outward  appearance.  Then 
e  was  not  without  both  emulation  and  ambition.  The  for- 
mer might  be  appealed  to  and  the  latter  indulged,  within  cer- 
tain limits  and  gradations.  If  due  advantage  were  taken  of 
these  things,  he  might  be  drilled  to  various  employment  not 
above  his  capacity,  and  his  instinctive  loyalty  to  a  master 
whom  he  could  love  and  respect  would  stimulate  his  attention. 
His  singular  sensibility  to  musical  harmonies  would  of  itself 
show  that  the  fountain  of  feeling  was  not  altogether  impure, 
however  turbid  the  stream.  His  baser  passions  could  be  kept 
within  bounds,  if  not  suppressed  ;  his  barbarous  manners 
softened.  He  could  be  induced  to  enter  into  Christian  mar- 
riage, and  be  practically  taught  the  social  and  relative  duties 
which  spring  from  the  family  as  their  source.  To  crown  the 
whole,  he  might  bo  weaned  from  his  degrading  superstitions, 
and  led  to  embrace  a  purer  faith  and  higher  morals.  And  all 
this  might  b.e  done  without  his  being  taught  to  read,  for  he 
would  naturally  in  time  forget  his  barbarous  jargon,  come  to 
understand  and  use  that  noble  vehicle  of  thought,  the  English 
language,  and  thence  might  all  other  instruction  be  imparted, 
orally  or  by  example. 
But  nothing  of  this  would  be  done  by  his  own  voluntary 
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efibrts.  He  most  be  lifted  out  of  the  slough  with  a  strong 
band,  and  must  be  upheld  by  the  same,  or  he  will  fall  back. 
The  knowledge  could  not  be  acquired  without  a  master.  It 
would  not  be  retained  without  constant  practice  under  his 
incessant  vigilance ;  and  whoever  assumes  the  position  must 
not  anticipate  a  sinecure.  The  path  of  duty  is  rarely  free 
fiom  care,  anxiety,  occasional  vexation,  and  trials  of  temper, 
bat  he  must  expect  them  in  higher  measure  and  without  end. 
He  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  frequent  stupidity,  obsti- 
nacy, hypocrisy,  general  indifference  and  indolence,  occa- 
sional ingratitude  and  mutiny.  A  child  of  larger  growth  is 
consigned  to  the  charge  of  the  white  man.  He  must  take 
care  of  him  in  infancy,  age,  and  sickness  ;  must  provide  him 
with  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  with  the  instruction  suited 
to  his  daily  task  and  recurring  duties,  and  see  that.it  is  both 
given  and  received.  The  master  who  would  meet  this  re- 
sponsibility must  content  himself  with  a  more  limited  sphere, 
aoridge  his  own  power  of  locomotion,  deny  himself  many  a 
gratification  of  taste  or  curiosity  or  of  social  feeling,  which  in 
another  would  be  harmless  or  becoming. 

Such  were  the  two  races  which  now  came  face  to  face  on 
ground  new  to  both.  '  The  blacks  were  brought  as  laborers, 
they  did  not  come.  They  were  sold  and  bought  as  slaves, 
not  as  freemen.  They  were  savage  heathen,  had  never  en- 
joyed true  liberty,  or  exhibited  right  reason,  and,  having 
never  shown  sufficient  self-control  or  intelligence  to  govern 
themselves,  they  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  rnen  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term.  There  cannot  be  two  opinions  among  can- 
dU  and  sensible  men  as  to  whether  such  creatures  should 
have  been  admitted  among  Britons  on  terms  of  equality. 
There  was  in  them,  as  we  have  seen,  a  possibility  of  being 
reclaimed  and  made  useful.  Without  the  promise  and  the 
hope  of  this  they  would  not  have  been  received  on  any  terms. 

Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  a  conference  between  two  of  the 
better  informed  of  either  race  as  the  ship  which  bore  these 
unhappy  beings  first  drew  up  near  the  Virginia  shore.  Let 
08  suppose  that  each  was  fully  aware  of  his  position,  and 
that  on  this  occasion  either  was  filled  with  a  strong  presenti- 
ment, however  vague,  of  the  career  that  lay  before  him  and 
his  companions  on  this  new  theatre.  In  seeking  to  give 
utterance  to  that  feeling  on  behalf  of  himself  and  fellows, 
the  following  strains  might  not  have  been  wholly  inappro- 
priate: 

"  My  sable  friends :  We  learn  from  those  who  have  you  in 
charge,  that  you  come  from  a  far  country,  and  it  is  now  ijTcy- 
posed  that  you  become  our  servants.     This  we  Bup^oft^  ^«a 
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without  your  consent  at  first,  and  we  know  not  whether  you 
willingly  yield  to  the  arrangement  as  yet.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  proper  that  we  understand  one  another  here. 
We  have  heard  of  you  before,  though  the  like  of  you  we 
have  never  seen  until  now.  A  j)eople  once  not  unlike  our- 
selves— ^tho  Spaniards  of  the  south — have  tried  your  brethren 
in  that  relation  this  hundred  years  and  more,  and  we  do  not 
wholly  like  the  result.  A  sad  day  indeed  it  was  for  your 
nation  when  they  had  passed  under  their  yoke ;  but  by  too 
close  contact  with  their  victims  virtue  has  also  gone  out  of 
the  oppressors.  The  Spaniard  of  the  Isles  of  the  Main  is  no 
longer  as  the  Castilian  of  old^  and  we  tremble  to  think  that 
we  also  might  become  unworthy  of  our  sires.  Far  be  from 
us  the  thought  of  cruelty  such  as  has  stained  the  rule  of  our 
neighbors ;  but  we  must  also  avoid  the  retribution  which  has 
overtaken  them.  If  you  think  by  faithful  service  to  rise  to 
our  level,  to  be  admitted  to  our  society  as  companions  or 
fellow-citizens,  either  shortly  or  at  any  future  time,  we  toll 
you  nay.  It  may  not  be.  Our  races  are  dififerent;  so 
different  that  even  good  Christians  arc  loth  to  believe  that 
we  are  both  descended  from  the  same  pair.  We  also  have 
lately  come  across  the  broad  water,  but  from  the  most  western'' 
isles  of  the  Land  of  Japhet,  whither  our  fathers  came  from 
the  far,  far  east.  Their  journeyings^  vicissitudes,  and  disci- 
pline of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  through  peace  and  war, 
have  made  us  what  you  see  us.  We  are  here  now  under  the 
auspices  and  protection  of  our  fatherland.  But  something 
whispers  us  that  we  have  come  for  other  purposes  than  to 
promote  our  own  separate  interest  or  that  of  our  king.  It 
may  be  that  we  arc  to  foimd  a  new  empire.  It  may  be  that 
the  fortunes  of  those  we  left  behind  us  are  bound  up  with  our 
adventure,  and  to  conduct  this  to  a  safe  issue  may  require 
the  highest  qualities  of  human  nature.  The  mighty  plan, 
though  now  dimly  seen  by  the  wisest,  will  bo  developed  in 
time.  A  great  though  unknown  work  lies  before  our  pos- 
terity, whom  we  must  train  for  the  duty  as  our  fathers 
trained  us.  Meantime  we  know  surely  that  yonder  forest  is 
first  to  be  subdued  and  the  soil  reclaimed  for  the  use  of  man. 
In  this  you  might  participate ;  for  this  you  may  have  been 
sent  to  us  by  the  Great  Being  who  rules  and  guides  us  all. 
But  again  we  say :  you  come  not  here  on  terms  of  equality. 
You  may  not  mingle  your  blood  with  ours ;  you  may  not 
participate  in  our  counsels ;  this  is  not  to  be  your  abiding 
place.  Sojourn  awhile  you  may — how  long  we  know  not — 
but  when  your  task  is  done,  return  you  either  to  your  father- 
/and^  or  whithereoeveT  Providence  may  lead  you.    But  aspire 
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you  need  not,  for  you  may  not  bo  permitted  to  thwart  by 
your  incompetenco  the  great  scheme  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
and  on  which  so  much  depends." 

And  what  the  response  of  the  strangers  ?  '^  Sons  of  Japhet 
tod  children  of  the  white  man,  you  know  why  we  are  here. 
We  came  not  willingly,  but  we  charge  not.  our  captivity  to 

C.  Yet  here  we  arc  and  we  submit  to  our  lot.  It  may 
e  been  for  our  sins  or  those  of  our  fathers  that  we  are 
torn  from  our  native  land  ;  but  better  is  it  thus  than  that 
our  race  should  have  been  cut  oif  as  cumberers  of  the  earth. 
A  long  and  fearful  penance  may  be  before  us,  but  bitterer  it 
tannot  be  than  the  oppression  we  have  left  behind,  and  we 
trust  to  your  pledges,  to  your  honor  and  justice,  to  lighten 
our  bonds  and  shun  the  atrocities  which  have  darkened  the 
Spanish  name.  A  great  mission,  you  say,  awaits  you.  In 
our  hearts  we  can  believe  it  true.  And  something  whispers 
08  that  we  also,  all  fallen  as  we  are,  have  a  duty  to  perform 
in  connexion  therewith.  We  ask  not  to  be  admitted  to  your 
liigher  sphere.  Would  that  we  were  worthy.  But  the  gods 
irbo  denied  us  wisdom  gave  us  strength,  and  that  strength 
we  offer  to  your  cause.  If  souls  are  ripened  in  your  northern 
«ky,  the  burning  sun  of  Africa  may  have  strung  our  nerves 
and  sinews  for  the  ruder  toils  to  which  yours  are  less  fitted. 
We  never  have  been  governed  aright ;  we  cannot  govern  our- 
aelves.  Take  us,  then,  and  mould  us  to  your  will.  Think 
hr  UB ;  guide  us  ;  teach  us  our  duty  to  the  God  whom  we 
have  forgotten  and  who  has  made  you  what  you  are.  Take 
care  of  us  and  our  little  ones.  Grant  us  subsistence  and  pro- 
tection, and  we  yield  you  obedience.  Fill  our  hands  with 
proper  tools ;  assign  us  some  simple  work  not  above  our 
capacity ;  bear  with  our  perverseness  and  correct  us  when 
neediril,  and  we  will  serve  you  imtil  the  curse  is  removed 
from  our  race.  When  called  to  war,  as  you  surely  will  be, 
ve  will  till  your  fields  and  provide  you  sustenance  and  wealth. 
IJay,  we  will  be  the  soldiers  of  peace  under  your  command. 
The  forest  shall  be  our  enemy,  and  there  will  we  win  the 
victories  which  may  help  you  to  fulfil  your  high  vocation 
whatever  that  may  be.  And  when  the  black  man  sliall  have 
done  his  work,  a  happier  lot  may  be  in  store  for  his  children. 
Then  may  he  be  led  back  to  Africa  another  man,  or  to  a  yet 
mder  soil  under  a  more  genial  clime,  which  shall  be  reserved 
ibr  his  conquest,  his  home,  and  his  reward." 

Something  of  this  remains  to  be  accomplished,  but  the  rest 
is  history.  We  say  not  that  there  was  ever  a  formal  treaty 
between  the  parties,  or  a  distinct  annunciation  of  principles^ 
any  more  than  there  has  been  a  literal  social  compaoX  ^\x^\\  «a 
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is  assumed  by  writers  on  government.  But  the  view  of  the 
relation  here  presented  has  been  tacitly  implied  and  acted  on 
from  the  first  and  on  both  sides.  The  more  intelligent  and 
moderate  slaveholders  have  never  regarded  the  institution  as 
permanent,  but  as  a  provisional  govemmerUy  to  continue  so 
long  as  it  was  needed,  to  cease  when  a  better  substitute  could 
be  provided.  They  have  never  contemplated  this  as  the  fixed 
home  of  the  negro.  They  have  looked  upon  him  as  a  scgoumer 
in  the  land,  and  as  such  not  entitled  to  the  rights  of  a  citizen. 
That  successive  generations  of  his  race  have  here  been  bom 
and  reared  no  more  makes  it  their  country  than  was  Egypt 
that  of  the  sons  of  Israel  for  the  same  reason.  A  natural 
corollary  from  this  was,  that  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  his 
race  the  negro  was  ever  to  remain  in  a  subordinate  positiouy 
the  bond  servant  of  the  white  man,  and  subject  to  his  direo* 
tion. 

The  policy  of  Virginia  on  this  subject,  as  has  already  been 
hinted,  was  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  conduct  of  her  assem- 
bly.    From  an  early  date  they  watched  the  growth  of  this 
population  with  anxious  vigilance.    Under  humane  treatment 
their  natural  increase  has  always  been  great ;  for,  as  every 
one  knows,  negroes  are  prevented  by  no  moral  or  prudential 
consideration  from  incurring  the  responsibilities  of  a  family. 
Frequent  importations  swell^  their  numbers  in  an  accelerated 
ratio.     When  the  rapid  influx  from  this  source  threatened  to 
disturb  the  balance  of  the  two  races,  repeated  memorials  were 
sent  to  the  authorities  in  England.    As  these  did  not  avail  to 
exclude  the  stream  which  menaced  a  deluge,  the  assembly 
again  and  again  laid  a  duty  on  such  imports,  which  served  in 
a  measure  to  check  the  tide  or  to  divert  it  to  other  shores. 
Then,  of  the  whites  themselves  there  have  always  been  two 
classes,  the  wealthier  planters  who  were  the  principal  owners 
of  the  slaves,  and  others  who  held  few  or  none.     These  last 
being  also  reinforced  continually  by  direct  emigration,  served 
to  maintain  the  desired  equilibrium.     Indeed  the  blacks  have 
always  been  in  a  minority.     At  length,  on  the  acquisition  of 
independence,  and  long  after  it  was  believed  that  the  natural 
increase  would  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  of  labor,  among  the 
earliest  measures  of  the  new  government  was  one  for  prospec- 
tively and  forever  cutting  off  this  source  of  dangeij.. 

To  return :  In  one  sense  his  slave  was  the  property  of  the 
white  man  ;  not  a  *^  chattel"  in  the  odious  sense  of  the  term. 
For  his  master,  as  was  both  his  duty  and  interest,  has  ever 
regarded  and  treated  him  as  a  human  being,  though  he  claims 
a  right  to  his  time,  labor  and  service,  having  received  it  by 
purchase  or  inheritance.     Color  as  well  as  other  incidents 
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rendered  it  inadmissible  that  the  men  of  this  caste  should 
ever  aspire  to  a  connexion  with  the  humblest  woman  of  the 
superior  race.  As  we  may  suppose,  without  any  profound 
study  of  ethnology,  the  instincts  of  the  heart  suggested  to 
our  fathers  the  importance  of  preserving  their  purity  of  blood 
and  integrity  of  type.     These  things  were  at  once  settled  by 

[mblic  opinion  and  early  incorporated  into  the  fundamental 
aw.  If,  in  violation  both  of  its  letter  and  spirit,  the  white 
man  should  degrade  himself  by  irregular  connexions  with 
these  people,  he  would  find  his  punishment  in  the  degrada- 
tion of  his  offspring,  whose  contaminated  blood  would  sink 
him  to  the  level  of  the  mother ;  or,  if  emancipated,  would 
doom  him  to  hopeless  inferiority.  This  was  an  ii^exible 
law,  whose  penalty  could  never  be  remitted,  as  on  its  observ- 
ance depended  the  success  of  our  entire  interest,  physical, 
material,  social,  political,  religious. 

Its  adoption  led,  as  we  have  intimated,  to  a  new  constitution 
of  society ;  so  new  that  history  presents  nothing  like  it. 
Slavery  haid  existed  from  the  earliest  historical  ages,  and  in 
many  countries.  It  was  known  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  Palestine, 
Greece,  Italy ;  and  in  modern  times  m  Europe,  under  the 
titles  of  villainage  or  serfage.  But  American  slavery  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  these  by  certain  strongly  marked  pecu- 
liarities. Society  in  Egypt  and  India  was  compounded  of 
various  castes  of  which  the  lowest  was  virtually  slaves.  In 
Ae  Oriental  monarchies  a  slavisli  spirit  pervaded  all  classes 
below  the  despot.  In  the  Jewish  theocracy  the  masters 
would  have  been  separated  from  their  slaves  by  those  traits 
which  have  isolated  them  from  all  mankind,  even  if  their 
religion  had  not  erected  an  impassable  barrier. '  Sparta, 
nominally  a  republic,  but  really  an  aristocracy  with  a  kingly 
lead,  subjected  to  their  rule  the  degenerate  Helots,  who  had 
been  the  original  owners  of  the  soil,  and  perhaps  not  very 
different  from  their  conquerors.  Athens  was  a  democracy 
founded  on  slavery,  but  here  the  slave  was  either  a  captive 
taken  in  war  or  the  purchased  child  of  a  barbarian — ^so  called — 
and  the  relation  did  not  necessarily  imply  physical  inferiority 
or  mental  and  moral  incapacity.  The  same  was  true  of 
Rome,  which,  however,  never  was  a  republic  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  In  both  states  slaves  often  exhibited  ac- 
complishments other  than  those  of  mere  handicraft,  and  there 
was  no  such  obstacle  as  exists  in  America  to  their  being  al- 
lowed many  privileges  and  ultimately  becoming/rcerf  men  and 
thence  raised  to  the  rank  of  citizens.  To  come  lower  down. 
The  feudal  system,  which  once  overspread  all  Europe,  im\^lted 
a  long  gradation  of  ranks,  from  the  king  to  the  vitiem  \>ow\i\ 
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to  the  Boil.  The  spirit  of  commerce,  changes  in  the  mode  of 
warfare,  improved  appliances  and  means  for  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  have  first  emancipated  the  vassals 
and  gradually  undermined  the  whole  system.  The  changes 
which  followed  in  forms  of  government  may  have  been  ne- 
cessary steps  in  the  progress  of  nations,  but  were  not  always 
attended  with  a  present  increase  of  national  happiness  ;  per- 
haps never  until  individuals,  by  their  personal  improvement, 
have  shown  themselves  worthy  of  their  enlarged  freedom. 
In  Russia  and  Poland,  there  are  also  privileged  orders  between 
the  emperor  and  the  serfs,  and  here  a  process  somewhat  simi- 
lar has  been  long  going  on. 

Points  of  resemblance  between  our  southern  society  and 
some  of  those  just  mentioned  may  be  detected  by  those  who 
will  look  for  them.  There  is  here  a  sort  of  feudal  feeling 
between  the  master  and  his  slave ;  the  same  reciprocal  pledge 
of  protection  and  obedience.  There  once  was  a  kind  of  aris- 
tocracy of  blood  in  private  and  social  life^  but  this  is  fast  dis- 
appearing. The  theory  of  all  our  governments  contemplates 
an  aristocracy  of  merit,  though  from  the  spirit  of  party  or 
other  causes,  it  has  not  always  been  exemplified  in  practice. 
There  is  even  now  a  spirit  of  professional  caste,  but  not  more 
than  is  inseparable  from  a  progressive  civilization.  But  the 
analogy  fails  when  we  remember  the  diversity  of  color  and 
other  physical  traits ;  still  more  when  we  consider  the  glaring 
and  ineradicable  moral  and  intellectual  differences ;  to  which 
we  may  add  that  other  characteristic  fact  that  oH  our  citizens, 
from  the  first,  have  been  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

No,  not  for  a  moment,  we  believe,  could  the  thought  of  a 
future  general  amalgamation  have  been  entertained  by  any 
considerate  person.  The  conduct  of  the  barbarian  soldier  who 
dashed  down  the  unique  and  perfect  Grecian  vase,  or  of  the 
Egyptian  queen  who  dissolved  in  vinegar  the  priceless  pearl, 
was  wisdom  compared  with  the  insane  fatuity  of  such  a 
course.  The  distinction  must  be  preserved ;  the  comers  must 
be  employed.  It  only  remained  to  adopt  that  rule  which 
alone  would  secure  both  ends.  They  must  thenceforth  be 
placed  under  discipline  which  partook  of  the  military  as  well 
as  the  scholastic,  and  for  a  time,  more  of  the  former  than  of 
the  latter. 

Does  this  seem  a  harsh  regimen?  We  answer,  it  was  not 
our  choice,  but  forced  on  us  by  the  necessities  of  our  position. 
We  say  not  that  men  have  a  right  to  enslave  their  equals, 
even  if  they  have  the  power.  We  pretend  not  that  slavery 
could  exist  were  all  men  in  their  normal,  intended  state ;  that 
j^  is  good  ID  the  abstract,  or  in  any  other  than  a  relative 
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aspect;  otherwise  we  should  expect  and  desire  to  see  it  per- 
petuated. We  only  maintain,  that  under  the  circumstances^ 
it  was  best  for  us,  for  theili,  and  for  the  world.  No  doubt 
that  would  be  a  happier  condition  of  society  in  which  all  are 
wise  and  good  enough  to  know  or  learn  their  duty  and  volun- 
tarily to  perform  it.  But  we  are  not  prescribing  for  a  state 
of  moral  and  political  health  which  would  need  no  physician. 
In  the  emergencies  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  unlimited 
power  was  temporarily  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  dictator. 
While  wars  are  pending  or  in  prospect,  we  must  have  armies. 
Armies  are  made  up  of  rank  and  file  with  their  commanders, 
and  to  the  latter  must  be  conceded  more  than  the  ordinary 
civil  authority,  with  the  power  of  summarily  enforcing  obedi- 
ence. Ours,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  in  effect  a  state  of 
war  from  the  beginning  until  now.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
would  have  been  the  height  of  folly  to  adopt  half-way  meas- 
ures or  any  less  than  sufficient  for  the  end. 

In  peace,  there's  nothing  bo  becomes  a  man, 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility : 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect, 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood, 
And  bend  up  every  spirit  to  his  full  height. 

Even  in  peace,  with  the  forest  for  our  enemy,  we  must  be 
''knights  01  the  axe,"  if  not  of  ^'the  sword."  The  slaves,  as 
men-at-arms,  would  be  soldiers  in  their  kind,  with  their  mas- 
ters as  commanders ;  and  as  this  species  of  warfare  has  never 
intermitted,  to  them  was  rightly  entrusted  a  corresponding 
authority.  When  the  strife  was  with  his  own  kind,  the 
whites  became  the  combatants,  while  the  slaves  continued  in 
their  appointed  sphere  of  duty  and  thereby  enabled  them  to 
sustain  the  otherwise  unequal  contest. 

If  the  reader  has  favored  us  with  his  attention  thus  far,  we 
hope  he  is  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  we  were  justified  in 
asserting  that  society  in  the  south  is  organised  on  a  new 
principle,  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law,  and  this 
equality  based  on  African  slavery  as  a  provisional  arrange- 
ment, which  also  forbade  all  blending  of  the  different  castes 
as  unlawful.  To  maintain  this  policy  entire  and  tliat  the 
institution  might- be  most  efficient  in  serving  the  great  ulti- 
mate end,  it  was  indispensable  to  clothe  the  dominant  race 
with  military  authority  over  their  servants.  Yet  more:  the 
masters  themselves  must  in  a  special  sense  constitute  a  mili- 
tary state.  That  is,  rnUhout  ceasing  U  he  free  citizens,  they 
must  cultivate  the  viHues,  the  sentiments^  way,  the  Jiabits  and 
winners  of  soldiers.  Peace  indeed  would  be  their  great  final 
object;   but  to  obtain  and  seciiTe  this  on  a  peTmaiveti\,\yasA&^ 
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a  military  spirit  must  be  constantly  cherished^  and  often 
brought  into  requisition.  We  shall  not  suiFer  ourselves  to 
be  betrayed  into  the  cant  about  "chivalry"  and  all  that. 
Neither  would  we  intimate  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  those 
virtues  in  other  parts  of  our  country  where  slavery  has  ceased 
to  exist,  though  the  occasion  for  its  exhibition  has  been  less 
frequent.  The  people  there,  though  i)laced  for  longer  inter- 
vals on  the  peace  establishment  and  more  favorably  situated 
for  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace^  are  in  truth  a  part  of  the 
same  great  army  with  ourselves.  We  only  cite  a  fact  which 
should  be  known  to  all  among  ourselves  and  which  must  be 
brought  prominently  forward  in  a  thorough  discussion  of  this 
subject.  Not  that  wo,  as  citizens,  have  been  living  under 
martial  law.  The  slaves  themselves  have  not;  for  the  power 
of  the  masters  has  been  defined  and  limited,  both  by  the  civil 
law  and  public  opinion.     But,  to  express  all  in  a  word,  ours 

IS  A  QUASI-MILITARY  CONSTITUTION  OF  SOCIETY. 

This  is  the  view  which  we  desire  to  present  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  dispassionate,  sincere  inquirer  after  truth.  We 
offer  it  as  the  key  of  southern  society  and  history,  the  solver 
of  problems,  the  reconciler  of  apparent  contradictions,  the 
revelation  which  explains  all  and  enables  us  to  stand  up  with 
open  front  and  demand,  not  the  charitable  but  the  just  ver- 
dict of  the  civilized  world.  To  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
history  of  our  region  and  the  habits  and  achievments  of  our 
people,  many  proofs  of  our  hypothesis  will  spontaneously 
arise.  For  the  benefit  of  the  less  informed,  we  will  adduce  a 
few  which  will  suggest  others. 

Soon  after  the  germ  of  a  colony  was  planted  on  a  selected 
spot,  a  band  of  hunters  would  be  thrown  forward  to  the  fron- 
tiers, as  a  vanguard  to  clear  the  forests  of  wild  beasts  or  the 
Indians  from  the  territory  to  which  the  aboriginal  title  was 
extinguished.  Following  hard  after  them  we  see  other  com- 
panies, not  less  hardy  but  less  roving  in  their  dispositions, 
who  on  their  chosen  sites  would  clear  a  sufficient  space  to 
furnish  such  necessaries  as  the  gleanings  of  the  forest  left  by 
their  predecessors  did  not  supply.  While  thus  serving  as 
temporary  garrisons  or  outposts  on  which  the  sentinels  of  the 
frontier  might  fall  l)ack  when  necessary,  they  also  blended 
the  character  of  hunters  and  planters  or  herdsmen,  and  so 
commenced  the  formation  of  '^  settlenients.'*  But  the  bulk 
of  these  settlers  would  in  turn  be  displaced  by  the  main  body 
of  the  army — ^the  greater  planters — men  of  labor  a7id  capital, 
who  would  purchase  up  and  unite  their  small  clearings,  ex- 
tend the  area  of  cultivation,  open  roads  and  provide  other 
facilities  of  iatercommunication,  and  thus  lay  a  permanent 
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foundation  on  wliich  might  be  gradually  built  up  the  diversi- 
fied employments,  arts  and  institutions  of  free  and  ciyilized 
States. 

Then  an  army  which  would  acquire  and  maintain  a  new 
conquest  does  not  overrun  and  take  immediate  possession  of 
the  whole  territory.  This  would  but  delay  its  operations  and 
waste  its  strength  by  needless  diiOfusion.  It  wisely  concen- 
trates its  forces  at  first,  seizes  and  fortifies  the  strong  pointSy 
and  from  these — ^knowing  that  their  connexions  and  depend- 
encies will  follow  of  course — it  extends  its  sway  on  either  side 
and  beyond.  The  strong  places  to  be  secured  in  our  peculiar 
warfare  were  the  more  fertile  lands,  or  those  most  easily  cul- 
tivated. 

Taking  our  own  State  of  Virginia  as  the  field  of  illustra- 
tion, we  are  struck  with  its  character  as  being  eminently 
&vorable  to  such  a  series  of  operations.  Well  watered  hy 
several  navigable  streams  having  their  sources  within  or  be- 
yond our  nearest  range  of  mountains,  and  which,  running 
parallel  for  a  time,  approach  each  other  as  they  hasten  to  the 
Chesapeake,  these,  with  their  large  affluents,  offer  in  their 
margins  continuous  lines  easy  of  occupation  and  defense  as 
against  the  natives.  Then,  though  the  intervening  plateaus 
of  the  tide- water  region  are  more  homogeneous  and  less  at- 
tractive, the  Piedmont  district  presents  numerous  isolated 
spots  or  continuous  belts  of  fertility,  other  than  alluvial  and 
fnrther  from  navigation,  which  also  invited  settlers.  Thus, 
while  the  Virginia  division  of  the  grand  army  was  broken 
into  battalions,  moving  westward  in  parallel  lines,  they  were 
never  so  far  apart  but  that  they  could  readily  communicate 
through  these  intermediate  posts,  and,  if  necessary,  unite 
their  forces  against  the  common  enemy. 

The  privations,  the  toils,  the  perils  incident  to  a  new  plan- 
tation, made  them  patient  and  frugal,  hardy,  active,  and 
brave.  Successful  adventure  made  them  enterprising.  A 
sense  of  common  dangers  disposed  them  to  unite  their  coun- 
sels, as  well  as  efforts,  and  to  follow  the  wisest.  The  habit- 
ual exercise  of  authority  over  their  slaves  gave,  them  the 
spirit  of  command.  The  very  air  they  breathed  inspired  free- 
dom, and  yet  from  habits  of  subordination  and  submission  to 
law  they  could  readily  learn  to  obey.  And,  as  obedience  is 
more  cheerfully  rendered  where  the  command  is  bestowed  on 
those  who  either  have  proved  themselves  most  worthy  or  show 
the  fairest  promise  of  becoming  so,  we  will  add,  that  chivalry, 
which  still  shone  on  Europe  with  a  setting  ray,  shed  on  the 
leaders  of  our  heroic  age  a  more  steady  if  less  g\at\Ti^\\^\»'» 
and  so  continued  until  ''the  knight"  and  "  cavaVi^x"  o?\Xv^ 
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Tudor  and  Stewart  dynasties  subsided  into  the  ^^  gentleman' 
of  Hanovarian  days.     Here  is  an  assemblage  of  qualities 
which  would,  upon  occasion,  at  once  convert  citizens  into 
soldiers. 

The  fulfilment  of  their  mission  was  also  hastened  by  the 
readiness  with  which  the  settlers  accommodated  themselves  to 
the  altered  circumstances  of  their  new  abode.  England  and 
the  Protestant  parts  of  France  were  populous,  studded  with 
towns  and  cities  rich  in  varied  manufactures  sustained  by  an 
active  commerce.  Many  of  the  immigrants,  whose  previous 
employments  had  lain  in  one  or  another  of  these  departments, 
however  disposed  by  taste  or  habit  to  continue  them,  found 
it  necessary  to  suspend  or  change  them,  as  such  knowledge 
was  in  a  measure  useless  here.  In  New  England  and  other 
of  the  northern  States  they  sought  from  the  first  to  re-create 
this  scene,  divested  of  its  glaring  inequalities  ;  but  in  the 
south  this  could  not  have  been  done  without  a  sacrifice  of 
their  principal  end.  Hence  the  contrast  between  the  village 
life  of  the  north  and  the  plantation  life  of  the  south. 

Our  people  were  few  ;  the  country  they  were  called  to  pos- 
sess was  large.  The  ambition  to  build  cities  would  have 
been  utterly  out  of  place.  To  concentrate  their  forces  in 
towns  of  lesser  size  would  also  have  been  a  plain  desertion  of 
present  duty.  To  fulfil  this  they  must  disperse  as  widely 
and  hasten  on  as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  the  general 
safety  ;  pass  by  the  less  favored  lands  and  occupy  those  only 
which  would  best  repay  their  labor.  One  or  two  hundred 
acres  might  suffice  for  a  New  England  farm.  The  greater 
number  of  Virginia  planters  owned  five  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand each,  while  a  fortunate  few  would  claim  ten,  twenty, 
fifty,  and,  in  rare  instances,  a  hundred  thousand  or  more. 
Thus  it  was  that  by  combining  judicious  selection  with  ex- 
tended grants  a  lar^e  territory  was  distributed  among  a  small 
population.  Notwithstanding  a  wider  area  thus  allotted  to 
individuals,  much  of  the  soil  originally  occupied  has  been  tem- 
porarily exhausted  by  incessant  cultivation.  But  this  also, 
as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  has  been  made  to  contribute  to 
the  principal  end. 

Other  incidents  to  this  peculiar  constitution  of  society,  and 
which  were  more  apparent  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our  his- 
tory, may  still  be  traced  in  their  eflects.  Tliey  are  the  more 
worthy  of  note,  as  they  serve  at  once  to  illustrate  our  position, 
and  to  account  for  and  to  justify  the  absence  of  certain  things 
which  are  desirable  in  themselves.  Coming  as  our  fathers 
dJd  from  souii^  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  and  civilized  re- 
ffions  of  Europe,  it  was  long  thoug\it  Btiang^i  that  their  sons 
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Bhould  have  done  so  little  to  reproduce  the  scenes  they  had 
left  behind.  The  charge  in  assuming  a  definite  form  has 
been  carried  out  in  detail.  Thus  it  has  been  said,  that  how- 
ever individuals  may  have  been  imbued  with  science,  but 
little  of  it  has  here  been  applied  by  any  class  of  society  ;  and 
that  the  men  in  this  quarter  have  not  contributed  their  due 
quota  to  our  nascent  American  literature.  Pictures  and 
statues  were  perhaps  out  of  the  question,  but,  as  is  alleged, 
our  architecture,  for  the  most  part,  was  without  taste,  our 
agiculture  in  general  empirical  aud  wasteful,  and  only  a  few 
of  the  most  necessary  arts  regularly  patronised  and  sustained. 
There  was  also  an  apparent  neglect  of  education  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  term ;  and  the  very  manners  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  people  showed  a  corresponding  change  for  the 
worse.  In  a  word,  it  is  pretended,  that  though  a  selfish  and 
grasping,  we  have  shown  ourselves  to  be  a  rather  thriftless, 
desultory,  unpractical  race. 

But  is  this  verdict  wholly  just?  and  should  we  be  surprised 
at  so  much  of  it  as  is  true  ?  The  double  object  of  a  scientific 
agriculture  in  countries  which  have  been  long  cleared  and 
fully  peopled,  is,  to  force  the  soil  to  yield  abundant  crops, 
and  to  increase  its  fertility,  or  at  least  to  preserve  it  undimin- 
ished. For  a  time  but  one  of  these  objects  was  here  attain- 
able. Here  was,  indeed,  a  virgin  soil,  already  fertile  and  of 
indefinite  extent,  but  covered  with  an  usurping  growth,  which 
it  was  diflBcult  to  remove  with  labor  inadequate  to  that  and 
our  other  wants,  and  therefore  did  they  draw  more  frequentlv 
on  that  which  was  open  to  culture.  Soldiers  as  well  as  civi- 
lians must  have  the  means  of  subsistence  while  on  their  cam- 
paigns. Money  also  is  the  sinews  of  war,  and  nowhere, 
perhaps,  was  the  maxim  of  Julius  Caesar,  as  to  the  mode  of 
raising  it,  more  fully  and  innocently  exemplified  than  in 
these  southern  colonies.  The  first  adventurers  brought  with 
them  the  domestic  animals,  the  cereal  grains,  and  implements 
of  husbandry  known  in  Europe ;  but  they  had  the  sagacity 
to  perceive  that  certain  other  modes  and  subjects  of  culture 
were  better  adapted  to  their  new  situations.  Improving  on 
a  hint  caught  from  the  practice  of  the  natives,  they  devised 
a  more  expeditious  method  of  clearing  new  lands,  invented 
new  implements  of  tillage,  and  adopted  their  maize,  that 
wonderful  plant,  which  served  far  better  as  the  staff  of  life 
than  any  they  had  known  before.  Then,  in  default  of  mines 
of  silver  and  gold,  their  other  wants  were  to  be  supplied  by 
a  new  commerce,  the  materials  of  which  were  fiirnishcd,  first 
by  their  forests,  and  then  by  their  fields  and  pastures  as  fast 
as  the  latter  could  he  opened.     And  this  new  coTom^tci^ — ^w. 
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principal  subject  of  which  was  also  borrowed  from  the  na- 
tives— sufficed  in  its  development,  not  only  to  preserve  their 
own  civilization,  but  greatly  to  enrich  the  mother  country  and 
her  other  colonies,  and  through  her  tlie  Protestant  states  of 
northern  Europe,  wliich  were  thereby  strengthened  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  combat  in  defence  of  the  good  old  cause  at  home.* 
If  our  buildings  in  general  have  been  less  extensive  and 
more  frail  than  are  elsewhere  seen,  or  disposed  after  a  model 
of  our  own,  it  was  because  they  were  the  tents  of  a  moving 
army,  or  the  temporary  huts  of  an  encampment,  rather  than 
the  abodes  of  a  civilized  race  settled  in  a  fixed  home.  Strik- 
ing exceptions  were,  indeed,  exhibited  in  many  of  the  man- 
sions of  our  ancient  gentry,  whose  wealth  and  taste  enabled 
them  to  erect  more  imposing  and  permanent  structures.  And 
their  ^* great  houses,'*  as  they  were  popularly  termed,  were, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  not  without  their  uses  in  other  re- 
spects, besides  that  they  foreshadowed  what  was  possible  in 
the  coming  era  of  peace.  The  same  ever  urgent  motive  com- 
pelled our  people  to  dispense  with  all  arts  but  such  as  were 
subservient  to  their  present  objects. 
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The  junipers,  headed  by  our  own  beautiful  native,  the  so- 
called  red  cedar,  {J,  mrginiana,)  are  indispensable.  In  the 
''red  cedar"  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  foliage  and  habit  of 
growth ;  some  being  open  and  loose  in  habit,  others  upright 
and  compact.  The  latter  I  have  always  selected  from  the 
seed-bed.  They  should  have  room  to  grow,  and  be  allowed 
to  sweep  the  ground  with  their  branches ;  not  pruned  up  into 
the  likeness  of  a  gigantic  broom ! 

*  As  all  readers  may  not  be  aware  of  the  various  matters  to  which  special  re- 
ference is  here  made,  we  may  say  that  the  allusion  was  to — ^the  purchase  of  slaTe 
labor  by  the  planters  with  their  accumulations  of  capital — to  killing  the  larger 
forest  trees  without  removal,  by  the  process  of  beUingf  or  girdling,  (practised  by 
the  Indians  in  a  rude  way,)  which  enabled  them  to  extend  the  area  of  cultivation 
with  fourfold  rapidity ;  to  the  Coultor  plough,  which,  by  removin^r  the  roots  from 
new  lands,  was  a  further  preparation  for  Uie  same  end  ;  to  Indian  corn,  whose 
manifold  virtues  would  require  a  separate  dissertation,  but  of  which  we  will  only 
say  that  to  it  more  than  to  anv  single  cause  may  we  ascribe  the  rapid  increase  of 
our  population  ;  to  tobacco,  (also  adopted  from  the  natives,)  which,  although  a 
luxury  and  a  stimulant,  does  not  intoxicate  and  may  be  used  without  injury  to 
the  health  ;  and  which,  besides  having  been  for  generations  the  principal  staple 
of  Virginia,  has  added  largely  to  the  revenue  of  England  and  other  European 
states.  Auxiliary  to  this  were  the  naval  stores  of  Viiginia  and  North  Carolina, 
and  the  indigo  nnd  rice  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Cotton,  which  now  ex- 
ceeds all  the  others  in  commercial  importance,  did  not  become  a  subject  of  ex- 
tended culture  until  a  much  later  day.  Still  more  recently  sugar  has  bieen  added 
to  the  list,  and  bids  fair  in  time  to  rank  next  to  cotton'  among  those  we  have 
mentioned. 
/  Cone  Jaded  Avm  December  No. 
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The  Swedish  juniper  is  very  upright  in  growth,  and  with 
fine  and  delicate,  silvery  foliage,  and  altogether  a  pretty  plant. 

The  arbor  vit«  is  well  known — that  is,  the  Chinese,  (orte»- 
taliSj)  the  sort  common  here.  And  to  form  a  pretty  screen 
hedge  I  know  of  nothing  more  beautiful;  requiring  to  be 
kept  nicely  clipped,  and  the  seed  cones  picked  off  so  soon  as 
large  enough,  otherwise  the  foliage  becomes  brown. 

The  American  arbor  vitee  (Thuja  occidentolis)  is  still  a 
more  desirable  plant;  bearing  the  shears  equally  well,  retain- 
ing its  color  better,  and  the  foliage  giving  out  a  sweet  odor 
when  crushed.  The  Thuja  plicata  is  a  wavy-foliaged,  pen- 
dulous kind,  also  quite  pretty. 

It  was  long  before  I  succeeded  with  the  yews.  The  Eng- 
lish yew  is  now  perfectly  healthy  and  grows  vigorously.  I& 
close,  dark-green  foliage,  renders  it  very  desirable,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  cemetery,  where^  from  time  immemorial,  it  has 
been  considered  the  most  fitting  ornament. 

And  so  with  the  tree  boxes,  the  neatest  and  prettiest  of 
evergreen  trees ;  always  fresh  and  pleasant  to  look  on.  They 
grow  better  here  than  even  in  their  native  climate ;  as  does, 
also,  the  dwarf  box,  for  edgings. 

The  Euonymus,  evergreen  and  variegated,  are  both  very 
ornamental.  The  evergreen  is  often  misnamed  tree  box. 
Thev  are  very  hardy  and  grow  rapidly. 

There  are  several  of  the  Viburnums  which  are  handsome 
evergreens.  V.  lucidum?  has  rich  dark  foliage,  and  showy 
white  flowers,  and  makes  a  large  plant.  V,  laurus-tinus,  or 
launistinus,  is  one  of  the  very  richest  of  our  flowering  ever- 
greens ;  blooming,  too,  so  very  early  in  the  spring,  or  in  the 
winter  rather,  as  to  be  very  desirable. 

The  laurels  are  all  beautiful.  But,  like  many  of  our  finest 
plants,  because  not  named  in  northern  books  on  gardening, 
and  because  Downing  expresses  his  regret^  at  the  same  time 
that  he  gives  expression  to  his  admiration  of  the  plants^  that 
they  are  *'too  aristocratic  in  their  nature  to  thrive  in  our  re- 
publican soil!"  the  whole  tribe  has  been  overlooked.  The 
Laurus  nobiiisy  the  Portugal,  the  English,  and  the  Carolina 
laurels,  are  perfectly  hardy,  the  three  first  after  habituation 
to  the  climate,  and  are  rich  and  very  beautiful  evergreens. 
I  have  splendid  plants  of  all,  and  especially  of  the  English, 
{Cera»us  laurocera^sus.) 

The  Photynias  or  Japan  hawthorns,  are,  like  the  laurels, 
as  yet  somewhat  rare  in  our  gardens  and  lawns.  There  is  a 
superb  plant  of  the  smooth-leaved  Photynia  (P.  glauca)  in 
Mr.  Profilers  garden  behind  the  Episcopal  church  in  the  ci\t^ 
of  Natchez,  which  ha^  heen  for  many  years  an  oibject  oi  «ki^m\- 
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ration,  and  especially  when  covered  with  its  myriads  of  snow- 
white  blossoms.  It  is,  I  should  judge,  some  twenty-five  feet 
high,  aflFording  a  fine  shade.  The  holly-leaved  (P.  semdaia) 
is  yet  more  beautiful.  I  do  not  know  of  a  richer  evergreen. 
The  small-leaved  is  also  very  pretty. 

The  Pittesporums,  both  evergreen  and  variegated,  are  well 
known  and  favorite  plants.     They  bear  the  shears  well. 

Olea  fragrans,  the  fragrant  olive,  is  an  universal  favorite 
with  the  ladies^  and  most  deservedly  so. 

There  are  several  of  the  Privets  which  form  beautiftil  ever- 
green trees.  The  handsome  evergreen,  so  generally  admired, 
on  the  top  of  the  mound  between  the  house  of  our  friend  Mr. 
Andrew  Brown  and  the  river^  is  the  Chinese  privet.  It  is  at 
all  times  a  beautiful  plant,  but  more  especially  when  covered 
with  its  racemes  of  white  fiowers.  The  evergreen,  the  myr- 
tle-leaved, and  box-leaved,  though  commonly  all  used  for 
hedging,  may  be  readily  trained  into  very  pretty  smallish 
trees. 

The  Japan  plum — Eriobotrya  {Mespitus)  Japonica — ^whether 
as  a  mere  ornamental  evergreen,  for  which  it  is  second  to  few 
others ;  or  for  the  fragrance  of  its  fiowers,  or  delicious  fruit, 
is  deserving  of  infinitely  more  attention  than  it  has  received. 
It  has  hitherto  been  somewhat  scarce,  and  what  few  there 
were,  were  budded  on  the  quince.  I  have  now  large,  healthy, 
and  handsome  trees,  seedlings  grovm  herej  many  of  which  are 
now  full  of  blossoms.  The  Japan  plum  has  ripened  its  fruit 
repeatedly  in  this  county ;  and  a  very  delicious  fruit  it  is.  It 
is  now  abundant  in  the  markets  of  New  Orleans  in  April. 

The  Oardenias — Cape  Jessamine  is  the  most  common — are 
of  course  indispensable.  The  dwarf  kind  (O,  radioans^  is  a 
lovely  little  plant.  Fortune's  new  Chinese  {O,  Fortunit)  was 
lauded  so  highly  that  I  feared  a  disappointment.  But  it 
proved  to  be  tdl  he  represented — the  foliage  larger  and  richer, 
and  the  blossoms  fully  double  the  size  and  more  perfect  in 
form ;  and  though  fragrant,  not  so  oppressively  so  as  the  old 
sort. 

But  I  have  already  extended  my  notes  to  such  a  length, 
that  I  must  now  be  brief. 

I  find  I  have  omitted  a  very  beautiful  ornamental  plant, 
which  forms  a  small  tree — a  great  favorite  of  the  ladies — ^the 
Venetian  sumac,  fringe  or  mist  tree ;  the  blossoms  appear- 
ing in  numerous  and  delicately-colored  haze-like  spikes.  It 
is  not  evergreen,  but  a  lovely  plant  in  a  group  of  evergreens. 

The  Deutzias,  Spireas,  Buddleas,  Weigelas,  Jessamines^ 

Crape  Myrtles,  Double-fiowering  Pomegranites,  Forsythias, 

ffonejrsucklesj  Lilacs,  Snowballs,  Syringas,  (or  MockOrange,) 
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IyJj  Brooms,  with  a  host  of  other  heautiful  plants,  I  must 
leave  for  another  opportunity  to  describe. 

As  to  transplanting  shade  trees,  ornamental  plants,  and 
espeoiallj  evergreens,  bear  in  mind  that  a  thing  that  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well !  and  act  np  to  it.  Let  the 
ground  be  properly  prepared.  If  the  entire  lawn  was  well 
manured  and  thoroughly  trench-ploughed,  and  garden  or 
door-yard  well  and  deeply  dug,  so  much  the  better.  When 
this  cannot  be  done,  let  large  holes  be  dug,  but  not  too  deep 
if  in  a  stiflF  retentive  clay.  For  evergreens  provide  a  supply 
of  rich,  black,  leaf-soil  from  the  woods,  and  of  well  rotted 
manure;  for  deciduous  trees,  any  good  and  not  too  rank 
manure  will  do. 

K  your  shade  trees  are  to  be  procured  from  the  fields  or 
woods,  select  those  only  which  grow  in  the  open — not  from 
dense  woods  or  thickets.  Spare  no  pains  in  the  taking  up 
all  of  the  roots  that  can  be  saved,  and  especially  the  small 
fibrous  ones ;  covering  them  with  wet  moss  or  gunny-bags, 
or  old  carpets,  &c.,  to  keep  them  from  being  dried  by  the  air 
or  sun.  When  the  tree  is  a  handsome  or  valuable  one,  it 
should  be  lifted  with  a  sufficient  mass  of  earth  to  insure  its 
safety.  Trees  or  shrubs  which  have  been  prepared  the  year 
before  for  removal,  as  is  done  in  all  good  nurseries,  can  be 
transplanted  with  iDfinitely  less  risk  than  those  from  the 
fields  or  woods.  I  have  large  specimens  of  English  laurel, 
eoonymus,  cedars,  junipers,  spruces,  Japan  plimis,  hoUys, 
magnolias,  &c.,  which  have  been  repeatedly  root-pruned,  so 
that  a  very  moderate  sized  ball  of  earth  would  contain  all  of 
the  roots  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  the  plant. 

Transplanting  should  be  done,  now,  as  early  as  possible. 
November,  February,  and  March  I  deem  the  best  seasons 
here.  Plant  no  deeper  than  the  tree  grew  naturally.  Mix 
the  manure  with  the  best  of  the  soil  that  came  out  of  the  hole ; 
when  the  manure  is  rank  and  coarse,  best  put  the  larger  por- 
tion near  the  surface.  Finish  with  a  few  buckets  of  water 
and  stake  the  tree  or  plant  firmly,  that  it  may  not  be  shaken 
with  the  wind. 

In  removing  large  trees  thin  out  the  top  somewhat,  and 
shorten  the  branches  ;  but  never  trim  the  tree  to  a  bare  pole, 
or  anything 'approaching  to  it;  for,  although  in  some  in- 
stances trees  thus  treated  may  live,  they  will  be  exceptions  to 
the  rule.  In  transplanting  live-oaks  I  prefer  clipping  off  a 
large  portion  of  the  leaves,  first  shortening  the  branches.  I 
have  a  very  handsome  lot  of  these,  now  five  to  six  feet  high, 
which  have  been  twice  transplanted  and  root-pruned,  »o  t\i»X 
they  may  now  be  removed  with  entire  safety. 
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In  conclusion,  let  me  advise  those  who  have  places  to  im- 
prove to  secure  good  sized  plants,  if  such  can  be  had  that  can 
be  safely  transplanted.  A  pleasing  eflFect  is  thus  produced 
and  at  once,  which  would  otherwise  require  long  years  of 
waiting  for. 


THE  NIGHT  FCNEBAL  OF  A  SLATE. 

Our  southern  readers  familiar  with  such  scenes  as  the  following  will  be  pleased 
with  the  description  which  is  given  of  one  of  tlicm  in  a  late  number  of  the  Home 
Journal. 

Travelling  recently  on  business  in  the  interior  of  Greorgia, 
I  reached  just  at  sunset  the  mansion  of  the  proprietor  through 
whose  estate  for  the  last  half  hour  of  my  journey  I  had  pur- 
sued my  way.  My  tired  companion  pricked  his  ears,  and 
with  a  low  whinny  indicated  his  pleasure  as  I  turned  up  the 
broad  avenue  leading  to  the  house.  Calling  to  a  black  boy 
in  view^  I  bade  him  inquire  of  his  owner  if  I  could  be  accom- 
modated with  lodgings  for  the  night. 

My  request  brought  the  proprietor  himself  to  the  door,  and 
from  thence  to  the  gate,  when,  after  a  scrutinizing  glance  at 
my  person  and  equipments,  he  inquired  my  name,  business, 
and  destination.  I  promptly  responded  to  his  questions,  and 
he  invited  me  to  alight  and  enter  the  house  in  the  true  spirit 
of  southern  hospitality. 

He  was  apparently  thirty  years  of  age,  and  evidently  a 
man  of  education  and  refinement.  I  soon  observed  an  air  of 
gloomy  abstraction  about  him  ;  ho  said  but  little,  and  even 
that  little  seemed  the  result  of  an  effort  to  obviate  the  seem- 
ing want  of  civility  to  a  stranger.  At  supper  the  mistress  of 
the  mansion  appeared,  and  did  the  honors  of  the  table  in  her 
particular  department ;  she  was  exceedingly  ladylike  and 
beautiful,  only  as  southern  women  are,  that  is,  beyond  com- 
parison with  those  of  any  other  portion  of  this  republic  I  have 
ever  seen.  She  retired  immediately  after  supper,  and  a  ser- 
vant handing  some  splendid  Havanas  on  a  small  silver  tray, 
we  had  just  seated  ourselves  comfortably  before  the  enormous 
fire  of  oak  wood,  when  a  servant  appeared  at  the  end  door 
near  my  host,  hat  in  hand,  and  uttered  in  subdued  but  dis- 
tinct tones,  to  me,  the  startling  words : 

^^  Master,  de  coflSn  hab  come." 

'^  Very  well,"  was  the  only  reply,  and  the  servant  dis- 
appeared. 

My  host  remarked  my  gaze  of  inquisitive  wonder^  and 
replied  to  it : 

I  have  been  very  sad,"  said  he,  '^  to-day.     I  have  had  a 


// 
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greater  misfortune  than  I  have  experienced  since  my  father'^ 
death.  I  lost  this  morning  the  truest  and  most  reliable 
inend  I  had  in  the  world,  one  whom  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  honor  and  respect  since  my  earliest  recollection ;  he  was 
the  playmate  of  my  father's  youth,  and  the  Mentor  of  mine  ; 
a  faithful  servant,  an  honest  man,  and  a  sincere  Christian. 
I  stood  by  his  bedside  to-day,  and,  with  his  hands  clasped  in 
mine,  I  heard  the  last  words  he  uttered  ;  they  were,  ^'  Master, 
meet  me  in  heaven.'* 

His  voice  faltered  a  moment,  and  he  continued,  after  a 
pause,  with  increased  excitement : 

**Hi8  loss  is  a  melancholy  one  to  me.  If  I  left  my  home, 
I  said  to  him,  '  John,  see  that  all  things  are  taken  care  of,' 
and  I  knew  that  my  wife  and  child,  property  and  all,  were 
as  safe  as  though  they  were  guarded  by  an  hundred  soldiers. 
I  never  spoke  a  harsh  word  to  him  in  all  my  life,  for  he  never 
merited  it.  I  have  a  hundred  others,  many  of  them  faithful 
and  true,  but  his  loss  is  irreparable." 

I  come  from  a  section  of  the  Union  where  slavery  does  not 
exist,  and  I  brought  with  me  all  the  prejudices  which  so 
generally  prevail  in  the  free  States  in  regard  to  this  '^  insti- 
totion."  I  had  already  seen  much  to  soften  these,  but  the 
observation  of  years  would  have  failed  to  give  me  so  clear  an 
insight  into  the  relation  between  master  and  servant  as  this 
simple  incident.  It  was  not  tlie  haughty  planter,  the  lordly 
tyrant,  talking  of  his  dead  slave  as  of  his  dead  horse,  but  the 
Innd-hearted  gentleman,  lamenting  the  loss  and  eulogizing 
the  virtues  of  his  good  old  friend. 

After  an  interval  of  silence,  my  host  resumed — 

''There  are,"  said  he,  ''many  of  the  old  man's  relatives 
and  friends  who  would  wish  to  attend  his  funeral.  To  afford 
them  an  opportunity,  several  plantations  have  been  notified 
that  he  will  be  buried  to-night;  some,  I  presume,  have 
already  arrived ;  and  desiring  to  see  that  all  things  are  prop- 
erly prepared  for  his  interment,  I  trust  you  will  excuse  my 
absence  for  a  few  moments." 

"Most  certainly,  sir;  but,"  1  added,  "if  there  is  no  im- 
propriety, I  would  be  pleased  to  accompany  you." 

"There  is  none,"  he  replied ;  and  I  followed  him  to  a  long 
row  of  cabins,  situated  at  a  distance  of  some  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  mansion.  The  house  was  crowded  with  ne- 
groes, who  all  rose  on  our  entrance,  and  many  of  them  ex- 
changed greetings  with  mine  host,  in  tones  that  convinced 
me  tnat  they  felt  he  was  an  object  of  sympathy  from  them. 
The  corpse  was  deposited  in  the  coffin,  attired  in  a  shroud  ot 
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the  finest  cotton  materials,  and  the  coffin  itself  painted 
hlack. 

The  master  stopped  at  its  head,  and  laying  his  hand  upon 
the  cold  hrow  of  his  faithful  hondsman,  gaz^  long  and  in- 
tently upon  features  with  which  he  had  been  so  long  familiar, 
and  which  he  now  looked  upon  for  the  last  time  on  earth ; 
raising  his  eyes  at  length,  and  glancing  at  the  serious  coun- 
tenances now  bent  upon  his,  he  said  solemnly  and  with 
much  feeling — 

^^He  wa  a  faithful  servant  and  a  true  Christian;  if  you 
follow  his  example,  and  live  as  he  lived,  none  of  you  need 
fear,  when  the  time  comes  for  you  to  lay  here." 

A  patriarch,  with  the  snow  of  eighty  winters  on  his  head 
answered — 

"Master,  it  is  true,  and  we  will  try  to  live  like  him." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  general  assent,  and  after  giving 
some  instructions  relative  to  the  burial  we  returned  to  the 
dwelling. 

About  nine  o'clock,  a  servant  appeared  with  the  notice 
that  they  wore  ready  to  move  and  to  know  if  further  instruc- 
tions were  necessary.  My  host  remarked  to  me,  that  by 
stepping  into  the  piazza,  I  would  probably  witness,  to  me,  a 
novel  scene.  The  procession  had  moved  and  its  route  led 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  mansion.  There  were  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  negroes,  arranged  four  deep,  and  following 
a  wagon  in  which  was  placed  the  coffin;  down  the  entire 
length  of  the  line,  at  intervals  of  a  few  feet,  on  each  side 
were  carried  torches  of  the  resinous  pine,  and  here  called 
lightwood.  About  the  centre  was  stationed  the  black  preacher, 
a  man  of  gigantic  frame  and  stentorian  lungs,  who  gave  out 
from  memory  the  words  of  a  hymn  suitable  for  the  occasion. 
The  southern  negroes  are  proverbial  for  the  melody  and  com- 
pass of  their  voices^  and  I  thought  that  hymn,  mellowed  by 
distance,  the  most  solemn  and  yet  the  sweetest  music  that 
had  ever  fallen  upon  my  ear.  The  stillness  of  the  night  and 
strength  of  their  voices  enabled  me  to  distinguish  the  air  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile. 

It  was  to*  me  a  strange  and  solemn  scene,  and  no  incident 
of  my  life  has  impressed  me  with  more  powerful  emotions 
than  the  night  funeral  of  the  poor  negro.  For  this  Veason 
I  have  hastily  and  most  imperfectly  sketched  its  leading  fea- 
tures. Previous  to  retiring  to  my  room,  I  saw  in  the  hands 
of  a  daughter  of  the  lady  at  whose  house  I  stopped  for  the 
night  a  number  of  the  Home  Journal,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
to  send  this  to  your  paper,  perfectly  indiflferent  whether  it  be 
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published  or  not.  I  am  but  a  brief  sojourner  here.  I  hail 
firom  a  colder  climCy  where  it  is  our  proud  boast  that  all  men 
are  free  and  equal.  I  shall  return  to  my  northern  home, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  belief  that,  dispensing  with  the 
naTne  of  freedom,  the  negroes  of  the  south  are  the  happiest 
and  most  contented  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Yours,  Viator. 


AIERICAN  TRADE  TO  EGYPT. 


Alexandria  io  1798  had  but  6,000  inhabitants.     Mohamed 

Ali,  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  got  hold  of  the 

reins  of  government  in  Egypt  by  assassinating   Mohamed 

Pacha,  his  predecessor,  and  secured  them  by  butchering  the 

Mamelukes  afterwards.     Cairo  having  been  the  theatre  of 

both  these  evil  deeds,  and  its  inhabitants  being  kn(5wn  for 

their  fanatical  and  stubborn  character,  of  course  the  crafty 

Amaut  chieftain  did  not  like  much  the  sojourn  in  the  giant 

city  of  the  Moslem  world,  where-  treason  is  so  easily  carried 

oat ;  so  he  took  himself  to  Alexandria,  where  the  (then  not 

unfrequent)  bearers  of  bowstrings  and  velvet  purses  could  be 

more  closely  watched.     The  Nile  branch  and  the  canal, 

which,  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  served  to  carry  the 

produce  of  Africa  and  India  to  Alexandria,  were  then  filled 

with  the  desert  sand^  and  the  goods  had  to  be  carried  down 

the  river  to  Bosetta,  and  from  thence,  either  by  sea  or  by 

land,  according  to  wind  or  weather,  to  the  shipping  port  of 

Alexandria.     Mohamed  Ali,  in  order  to  render  to  his  chosen 

residence  its  ancient  splendor  and  trade,  reopened  the  canal 

to  the  Nile,  and  named  it  in  honor  (but  rather  in  derision)  of 

the  then  reigning  Sultan,  the  ^'  Mahmoodijeh  Canal."    When 

the  canal  was  discussed  in  the  divan  of  the  Pasha,  a  Turk,  a 

friend  of  improvements,  it  seems,  advocated  the  straight  line^ 

but  he  was  overruled  by  the  Ulemas,  who  pretended  it  would 

be  impious  to  improve  on  Allah's  works ;  so  this  artificial 

river — the  Mahmoodijeh  Canal — was  ordered  to  be  made  in 

windings  and  turns  like  the  Nile  river.     The  excavation  of 

this  canal,  which  has  but  thirty-six  miles  of  length,  cost  the 

life  of  over   20,000   souls,  partly  by  overwork   under  the 

burning  sun  and  scarcity  of  food,  and  partly  also  by  cold  and 

wet  during  night,  which  those  wretches  had  to  pass  under 

the  bare  skies. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  railroad  from  Alexandria  to  Kaf- 
fer-Lyss  on  the  Nile,  this  canal  has  lost  much  of  its  value  for 
transportation,  and  serves  now  mainly  for  irrigation. 

In  1834  Alexandria  had  already  60,000  in\iab\\«iTi\».    \^^ 
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lost  then  one-third  of  its  number  by  the  great  plague ;  but  it 
went  on  increasing,  nevertheless,  and  reaches  now  over  200,- 
000.     The  extension  of  the  railroad  from  the  Meditterranean 
to  the  Red  sea,  and  also  the  cutting  of  a  ship  canal  through 
the  isthmus  of  Suez,  are  now  agreed  on  by  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, and  the  respective  parties,  that  is,  the  English  and 
French,  are  busy  to  carry  into  effect   each    their  preferred 
mode  of  communication.     On  the  final  opening  to  navigation 
of  tlie  ship  canal  proposed  by  Messrs.  Lesseps  and  Sinant,  I 
have  some  well  founded  doubts.     Sinant,  the  author  of  the 
ill-reputed  Nile  "barrages,"  is  rather  weak  in  hydraulics; 
he  was  but  an  engineer's  draughtsman  when  he  came  to 
Egypt  thirty  years  ago.     So  is  Lesseps  in  politics.     This  lat- 
ter proposes  to  open  Southern  British  India  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean merchant  fleets  and  to  European  immigration ;   but 
he  minds  not  that  all  the  English  would  lose,  the  crafty 
Greeks — the  sympathizers  to  and  the  peons  of  Bussia — would 
gain.     Already  three-quarters  of  the  trade  of  Egypt,  nay,  of 
all  Turkey,  is  in  the  hands*  of  the  Greeks,  and  it  would  be 
rather  foolish  to  use  artificial  means  to  make  them  grow  and 
prosper  the  faster.     Then  the  opening  of  artificial  seaports  on 
both  termini  of  the  proposed  canal  very  likely  would  become 
a  sink  for  money  far  worse  than  Spain  and  Mexico  have  been. 
But  if  only  the  railroad  is  carried  out,  it  will  bring  the  pop- 
ulation of  Alexandria  to  half  a  million  in  ten  years  hence, 
and  this  town  will  become  then  the  Liverpool  or  the  New 
York  of  the  Mediterranean — a  title  to  which  both  Trieste  and 
Marseilles  vainly  aspire,  their  commerce  bearing  but  a  local 
character.     Meanwhile,  the  central  position  of  Alexandria  in 
the  old  world  gives  to  its  trade  the  universal  character  which 
made  it  the  emporium  of  old,  and  which  is  now  the  cause  of 
the  continued  increase  of  modern  Alexandria,  in  spite  of  its 
lazy  inhabitants,  or  rather  in  spite  of  their  fatalism  and  the 
want  of  energy  and  enterprise  arising  therefrom*     This  fatal- 
ism, the  dismal  growth  of  the  Koran,  is  the  spell  which  hangs 
over  fated  Turkey,  and  which  keeps  all  its  faculties  dormant. 
The  true  believer  scorns  improvement — he  makes  it  his  glory 
to  walk  in  the  steps  of  his  ancestors ;  and  quite  incomprehen- 
sible to  him  is  the  commercial  bustle  of  the  unbelievers.     The 
produce  of  his  luxuriant  soil  are  as  coarsely  prepared  for  mar- 
ket, and  with  a  waste  of  labor  and  material,  too,  as  it  was 
done  in  the  time  of  Abraham ;    and  the  shipping  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  foreigners.     What  is  it  to  the  Moslem  whereto 
his  grains  go — wherefrom  the  pepper  for  his  "pillau"  comes 
— by  what  vessels — with  how  much  profit?     Money  interest 
Is  sinful  to  him,  and  a  hole  in  the  garden  the  safe  of  his  for- 
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tune — the  augmentation  or  diminution  of  which  is  written 
and  unchangeable. 

C!ohden  stole  the  idea  of  free  trade  from  the  modern  Turks, 
and  well  they  do  the  merchant  powers  to  keep  Turkey — ^the 
holy  land  of  commercial  liberty — out  of  the  reach  of  mischief 
as  long  as  it  can  be  done.  From  all  the  Turkish  provinces 
this  title  is  merited  best  by  Egypt  and  its  seaport,  Alexan- 
dria, The  '^Frenghee''  (an  appellative  which  includes  also 
the  Anglo-Saxons  of  both  hemispheres)  wants  no  license  to 
settle  in  Alexandria  or  Cairo  besides  the  toll  on  export  or 
import,  neither  local  nor  State  dues  are  exacted  from  him ; 
then,  although  on  foreign  ground,  he  stands  under  his  own 
flag  and  under  his  own  law.  This  liberty  of  trade,  and  the 
renowned  productiveness  of  the  Nile  valley,  have  attracted, 
up  to  this  moment,  tens  of  thousands  of  Frenchmen,  Italians, 
English,  Germans,  and  Greeks,  and  yet  not  one  single  Ameri- 
caiiy  to  the  emporium  of  the  east.  The  reason  may  be  be- 
cause a  squandering  administration  of  late  has  made  Alexan- 
dria the  seat  of  a  political  agent  (consul  general)  instead,  as 
it  ought  to  have  been,  of  a  trading  consul,  who,  besides  the 
lesser  cost,  might  have  been  instrumental  to  attract  to  this 
important  seaport  the  world-spreading  trade  of  our  country, 
as  no  doubt  it  will  be  done  now  if  at  the  present  consul  gen- 
eral's place  some  experienced  merchant  will  be  appointed 
who  would  like  to  establish  himself  there. 

The  dignity  of  governor  general  of  Egypt,  although  here- 
ditary in  the  late  Mohamed  All's  family,  gives  to  its  bearer 
no  more  power  or  independence  than  to  any  other  pacha  of 
the  Turkish  empire — say  of  Tunis,  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  or  Da- 
mascus ;  therefore^  all  political  matters  relating  to  such  pro- 
vinces are  discussed  and  decided  in  Constantinople. 

ED.  WEISS. 


NoUs  on  the  proposed  opening  of  trade  with  Egypt ^  by  an  east- 
ern traveller. 

Alexandria,  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  illustrious  father 
of  the  present  governor  general,  may  be  considered  again  the 
capital  of  Egypt.  It  is  the  oldest  emporium  on  record,  and 
bids  fair  to  regain  its  former  rank  by  the  concession  accorded 
by  the  sultan,  both  to  the  English  and  the  French — to  the 
one  to  unite  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Bed  sea  by  a  canal, 
and  to  the  other  by  railroad.  Such  a  facilitation  in  the  com- 
munication, no  doubt  will  pour  into  that  city,  already  the 
most  important  commercial  point  in  the  Levant^  «\o\i^  V\\\\ 
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the  produce  of  the  Nile  valley  and  the  interior  of  Africa,  also 
those  of  Arabia,  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and  of  India,  too. 

Egypt  is  accessible  to  American  trade  and  navigation  both 
by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  navigation  of 
the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea  is  in  its  childhood  yet,  and  in 
the  Mediterranean  seven-eights  of  it  are  in  the  hands  of  for- 
eigners. It  would  be  as  easy  as  profitable  to  our  shippers  to 
enter  into  competition  with  the  host  of  the  British,  Baltic, 
and  Mediterranean  vessels  which  are  plying  now  between 
Alexandria  and  the  united  kingdoms. 

A  good  chance  for  American  enterprise  in  Egjrpt  might  be 
found  also  in  the  working  of  suitable  cotton-gins,  flax  ma- 
chines, rice-hullers,  oil-presses,  mills,  water-pumps,  and  the 
like. 

Two  years  ago  the  consumption  of  ice  did  hardly  reach  300 
tons  a  year,  but  by  the  shortly  expected  opening  of  the  rail- 
road between  Alexandria  and  Cairo  it  will  very  soon  reach 
an  extension  proportionate  to  the  large  and  relative  wealthy 
population  of  the  two  cities — Alexandria  with  near  200,000 
and  Cairo  with  above  600,000  inhabitants — so  as  to  become 
an  object  for  enterprise. 

We  receive  now  the  produce  of  Egypt,  both  in  natural  and 
in  artificial  state,  by  way  of  Trieste,  Leghorn,  Marseilles,  and 
Liverpool,  and  Egypt,  to  the  contrary,  receives  the  American 
produce  by  way  of  Malta  and  Smyrna.  So  tobacco,  flour,  and 
salt  provisions  by  the  former  and  New  England  rum  by  the 
latter  place. 

Our  vessels  lately  extended  their  trade  in  the  Red  Sea  from 
Aden  and  Mokka  up  to  Hodaida  and  Massanah,  (this  latter 
place  since  the  fall  of  1853  in  the  hands  of  the  Abyssinians,) 
and  no  doubt  as  soon  as  the  Salemites  and  Bostonians  become 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Sumatra  pepper  and  coffee,  straits  tin 
and  Java  rum,  and  indigo,  sell  as  well  and  readily  in  Suez, 
(the  port  of  Cairo,  distant  but  5,600  miles  from  Singapore,) 
nay,  better,  I  dare  say,  than  in  Smyrna  or  Leghorn,  and  that 
Egyptian  grain  and  dates,  and  Arabian  soda,  salt,  dried  fruits 
and  coffee,  are  as  saleable  also  in  Australia,  no  doubt  they 
will  try  the  venture  at  once. 


THE  BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  made  a  report  showing 

rhe  comparative  condition  of  the  banks  of  the  United  States, 

according  to  their  returns  nearest  January  1,  183T,  1854  and 

1855. 

In  1837  the  banks  numbered  ^88,  with  a  capital  of  f  290,- 
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772,091 ;  in  1854  there  were  1,208  banks  with  $301,376,071 
capital,  and  in  1855  their  number  had  increased  to  1^300  with 
1322,177,288  capital.  The  loans  and  discounts  in  1855  were 
in  round  numbers  $576,000,000,  nineteen  millions  more  than 
in  1854,  and  fifty-one  millions  more  than  in  1837.  The  spe- 
cie and  specie  ftmd  in  1855  amounted  to  $75,800,000,  which 
was  $19,000,000  more  than  in  1854,  and  $32,000,000  more 
than  in  1837,  which  shows  a  large  present  specie  strength. 
The  circulation  in  1855  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
millions,  seventeen  millions  less  than  in  1854,  but  over  thirty 
millions  greater  than  in  1851 ;  over  fifty-four  millions  more 
than  1848,  and  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions 
than  in  1843.  The  deposits  have  increased  since  1837  sixty- 
three  millions.  The  total  of  immediate  liabilities  in  1855 
was  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  and  one  half  millions,  and 
that  of  immediate  means  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  millions, 
showing  a  greater  disproportion  than  in  1837  or  1843.  In 
the  latter  year  the  proportion  between  immediate  liabilities 
and  immediate  means  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  mil- 
lions to  seventy-four  millions,  or  less  than  double. 


UNITED  STATES  TREASDRT  ESTIMATES. 

From  the  financial  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, we  learn  that  to  complete  the  service  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1856,  for  civil  and  miscellaneous 
objects,  $5,965,227  98  will  be  required.  The  estimates  of 
appropriations  required  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1856,  and  ending  June  30,  1857,  amount  to  a  little  short  of 
seventy  mUliona  of  dcXLars,  as  follows : 

Civil  list,  foreign  intercourse,  and  miscellaneous,  including 
expenses  of  collecting  the  revenue  from  sales  of  public  land, 
public  buildings,  and  expenses  of  courts...  $11,351,345  95 
To  supply  deficiencies  in  the  revenues  of  the 

Post  Office  Department 2,250,000  00 

Pensions 1,458,947  07 

Indian  Department 1,502,475  49 

Army  proper,  &c.,  including  $1,400,000  for 

miscellaneous  objects 12,123,248  57 

Military  Academy 173,894  00 

Fortifications,  ordnance,  &c 2,730,349  00 

Kaval  establishment 12,115,655  37 

Steam  mail  service 1,408,850  00 
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To  the  above  are  added  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1857,  made  by  former  acts  of  Congress, 
amounting  to  $7,639,910  14,  and  also  existing  appropria- 
tions not  required  for  the  service  of  the  present  fiscal  year, 
and  which  may  be  applied  to  the  service  of  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1857,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $16,695,817  25 — 
making  a  total  of  $69,450,492  84. 


SUGAB  PLANTERS'  CONVENTION.-CIRCUIAIL 

At  a  meeting  of  sugar  planters,  held  in  New  Orleans, 
on  the  26th  instant,  called  for  the  purpose  of  *'  devising  some 
means  of  increasing  the  facilities  for  disposing  of  the  sugar 
crop,"  (which  meeting  was  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  New 
Orleans,  on  Tuesday,  the  22d  January,)  the  undersigned 
Avere  appointed  a  committee  to  correspond  with  you,  and  call 
your  attention  to  this  adjourned  meeting,  and  the  importance 
of  the  subject  expected  to  l>e  acted  on. 

There  is  probably  no  interest  in  the  United  States,  of  the 
same  importance^  so  much  neglected  by  those  engaged  in  its 
culture,  or  so  much  preyed  upon,  from  the  causes  hereafter 
set  forth,  as  the  sugar  interest  of  Louisiana ;  and  there  is 
probably  none  which  so  much  requires  combined  energy  and 
care  in  the  promotion  of  its  interests. 

While  all  other  branches  of  industry  are  cared  for  by  the 
associated  efforts  of  those  engaged  in  them,  we  are  content  to 
let  the  sugar  interest  float  along  on  the  current  of  daily 
events,  and  let  it  take  its  chance  for  good  or  ill,  giving  our- 
-selves,  collectively,  very  little  concern  about  it. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  generally  thought  of,  that  while  the 
sugar  crop  of  the  State  has  greatly  increased,  the  space  al- 
lotted by  the  city  of  New  Orleans  for  the  sale  of  it  has  been 
greatly  diminished.  Six  or  seven  years  ago,  the  sugar  mar- 
ket extended  from  Canal  to  Toulouse  streets,  with  a  platform 
on  which  sugar  might  be  exposed  for  sale  for  an  indefinite 
period,  by  paying  a  moderate  storage.  But  now,  when  the 
average  crop  of  the  State  is  nearly  double  what  it  then  was, 
the  platform  is  removed,  and  the  space  which  it  occupied 
between  Canal  and  Custom-house  streets  has  been  sold  and 
built  upon,  confining  the  sugar  market  to  the  space  between 
Custom-house  and  Toulouse  streets,  little  more  than  half  the 
former  area,  to  be  shared  in  common  with  cotton  and  other 
products. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  limited  space,  the  city  found  it 

necessary  to  pass  an  ordinance  requiring  that  sugar  should 

bo  removed  from   the  levee  wittvm  tViirty-aix  hours  after 
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being  landed.  If  it  remained  longer  it  is  liable  to  be  seized 
hj  the  city  authorities  and  put  in  store  at  the  owner's 
expens' 

The  ionsequence  is,  that  planters  are  compelled  to  sell 
their  sugar  within  thirty-six  hours  after  being  landed  on  the 
levee,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  state  of  the  weather  or  the 
condition  of  the  market,  or  put  them  in  store  in  some  dark^ 
damp,  and  unsuitable  warehouse  in  the  city,  fronji  which  they 
are  seldom  sold  unless  at  a  greater  sacrifice  than  would  have- 
been  incurred  on  the  levee  in  the  first  instance.  Those  who 
have  tried  the  latter  alternative  once,  rarely  try  it  a  second 
time. 

Now  what  other  article  of  commerce  is  suffered  to  be  sold 
in  this  manner?  How  is  it  |)ossible,  under  this  state  of 
things,  to  prevent  the  sugar  market  from  being  frequently 
under  the  control  of  individuals,  who  watch  their  opportunity 
and  take  advantage  of  circumstances,  bad  weather,  a  crowded 
levee,  and  partial  dullness  in  the  market,  often  produced  w:' 
increased  by  their  own  management. 

What  would  be  the  condition  of  the  cotton  planters  if  all 
the  cotton  landed  on  the  levee  in  New  Orleans  was  forced  to 
be  sold  within  thirty-six  hours  after  being  landed  ?  Buin, 
you  would  sajr ;  and  yet  we  are  suffering  the  same  thing, 
without  thinking  much  about  it,  certainly  not  doing  anything 
to  prevent  it,  because  the  grievance  has  become  familiar  to  us. 

But  it  is  time  to  be  up  and  doing.  We  ought  to  have 
more  space,  and  more  time  for  the  sale  of  our  produce.  We 
should  not  be  compelled  to  sell  in  a  dull  market. 

It  is  but  a  few  days  since  the  sugar  market  in  New  Orleans 
declined  nearly  a  cent  per  pound,  from  no  other  cause  than 
that  the  levee  oecame  crowded  with  sugar,  and  the  demand 
fell  off.  The  levee  was  cleared  at  the  decline.  The  thirty- 
six  hours  rule  did  its  work,  and  then  the  market  recovered. 

Our  market  is  at  all  times  liable  to  be  influenced  by  com- 
binations, got  up  in  other  cities  as  well  as  in  New  Orleans. 
Mr.  Champpnier  has  informed  us,  in  his  circular  of  the  16th 
instant,  that  in  New  York,  on  the  3d  instant,  refiners  *' were 
scarcely  in  the  market  at  all ;  some  of  them  having  lately 
sold  refined  sugars  at  the  cost  price  of  raw,  and  in  some  in- 
stances less." 

Refiners  do  not  make  such  sales  without  an  object.  Being 
made  at  that  particular  juncture,  it  is  not  unfair  to  suppose 
they  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  market,  to 
depress  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  of  which  they  now  have  to 
purchase  so  largely.  Had  the  crop  been  a  large  o\ie  \\\^^ 
would,  no  doubt,  have  succeeded.     But  no  system  o^  tcv\sx^ 
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presentation  can  blind  people  to  the  diminution  of  the  pre- 
sent crop.  Speculators  were  prompt  in  taking  all  the  sugars 
offered  by  those  refiners,  and  prices  went  up  again. 

How  long  are  we  to  tolerate  this  state  of  things  ?  *  In  the 
discharge  of  the  duty  confided  to  us  we  invite  you  to  attend 
the  meeting  to  be  held  in  New  Orleans,  on  Tuesday,  the  22d 
January,  and  give  your  assistance  in  perfecting  some  plan 
^4br  increasing  the  facilities  for  disposing  of  the  sugar  crop," 
by  enlarging  the  space  and  adopting  some  mode  by  which  it 
may  be  withheld  from  sale  when  there  is  no  demand  for  it.* 
Whatever  is  done  must  be  done  by  the  planters  themselves. 
They  must  put  their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  or  continue 
to  suffer  grievances  from  which  they  can  free  themselves  by 
a  prompt  and  judicious  concert  of  action.     Respectfiilly, 

JAMES  J.  HANNA,  of  Terrebonne. 

S.  0.  NELSON,  of  New  Orleans. 

JOHN  C.  POTTS,  of  Terrebonne. 

JOHN  S.  WILLIAMS,  of  Lafourche. 
New  Orleans,  November  30,  1855. 


THE  GRAIN  HABKBT  AT  HOIE  AND  ABROAD. 

The  exports  of  breadstuiBfs  from  the  United  States  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe  have  been  this  year  and 
last^  since  September  1,  as  follows: 

1854.  1S65. 

To  Great  Britain.    To  Europe.  Te  Great  Britain.  ToSurope. 

Flour,  barrels 31,848          2,096              391,734  433,021 

Wheat,  bushela 87,931        2,235,022  1,426,085 

Com,  bushelfl 2,126,684       101,109             861,388  61,538 

Rye,  baahelB 908,615 

The  quantity  of  wheat  so  exported  since  September  1  is 
7,734,882  bushels,  making  altogether  10,000,000  bushels 
exported  from  the  United  States  since  September  1,  at  an 
average  value  of  $2  per  bushel.  In  the  year  1853,  the 
quantities  exported  in  the  same  period  were  1,098,519 
barrels  of  flour  and  4^755,720  bushels  of  wheat — together, 
10,228,315  bushels  of  wheat;  and  the  exports  continued 
until  they  amounted  to  26,000,000  bushels  in  February, 
when  the  supply  became  short.  The  whole  quantity 
exported  for  that  year  was  28,127,100  bushels,  (of  which 
Great  Britain  got  one-half,)  at  a  value  of  $40,000,000.  In 
that  year  Great  Britain  imported  6,235,860  quarters  of 
wheat — say  47,866,880  bushels  altogether — of  all  kinds  of 
grain  81,385,080  bushels,  and  the  average  price  of  wheat  for 
the  year  was  535.  or  |1  50  per  bushel ;    the  price  is  now  SOs. 

*  The  proceedings  of  this  meeting  will  not  be  in  time  for  the  February  No.  of 
*Jie  Review. 
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or  $2  42  per  bushel.     During  1854,  and  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  past  year,  the  importations  were  as  follows: 

Quarters  of      Average 
wheat.  price. 

1852 4,164,604    40  9 

1853 6,235,800    53  3 

1854 4,473,085     T2  5 

1855  (9  months)...... 3,T09,539     16  8 

The  sales  of  British  wheat  have  been  larger,  but  the  sup- 

fly  of  foreign  has  not  sufficed  to  keep  down  the  price.  The 
Inited  States  seem  to  be  almost  the  sole  dependence  for  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  with  an  export  thither  of  8,000,000 
bushels  in  three  months  the  price  has  not  been  afifected.  The 
irhole  supplies  were  drawn  as  follows : 

Wheat  and  flour  Wheat  and  flour 

imported  in  1853.    imported  in  1854. 

Q,uo.rten.  Q^artert. 

From  the  United  Stotee 1,582,641  1,152,170 

Pmnia 1,145,845  675,054 

Runia 1,071,173  507,347* 

tgjpi 357,906  302,908* 

France 341,444  205,874 

Denmark 294,926  ^    252,304 

Hante  Towns 223,914  339,745 

Turkish  Dominions 256,343  163,366* 

Wallachia  and  Moldavia 227, 143  lit, 504* 

German  SUtes 185,417  155,538 

British  North  America 168,021  51,016 

Italian  Sutes 164,255  106,853 

Holland 57,732  33,521* 

Other  countries 164, 100  407,895ftrf>»> 

Totols 6,235,860  4,473,085 

Decrease 1,762,775 

Although  the  export  of  grain  is  not  prohibited  from  Prus- 
sia, yet  all  that  of  Bussian  origin  which  formerly  passed 
through  Prussia  is  prohibited,  and  Prussia  has  been  a  large 
buyer.  Last  year,  Bremen  vessels  sailed  for  Archangel  and 
cleared  thence  with  grain  after  the  blockading  squadron  left. 
This  year,  25  vessels  went  on  the  same  errand  and  were  met 
by  the  prohibition.  It  is  stated  that  the  Prussian  purchases 
were  on  Russian  account  in  the  United  States.  Last  year, 
England  got  from  the  east  and  the  Mediteranean,  including 
Spain — 

Rtinia 507,347 

hjvi 302,908 

•firkey 163,366 

Dtnabian  Provinces 119,504 

lUIian  States 106,853 

Spain,  «tc 407,895 

ToUl  quarters \,^Q1  ^^^^ 


•  Export  now  prohibited. 
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The  first  three  export  nothing,  but  are  buyers  to  the  extent 
of  all  that  Italy  and  Spain  can  ^are,  as  well  as  competitors 
in  the  United  States  markets.  Thus  one-third  of  last  year's 
supply  is  swept  out,  and  in  all  those  eastern  countries  prices 
are  higher  than  in  England.  The  other  countries  that  were 
sources  of  supply  are  buyers,  and  the  United  States  have 
already  sent  forward  in  three  months  as  much  as  she  did 
in  the  whole  of  1854  !  In  the  nine  months  from  January  1 
to  October  1  England  bought,  in  1854,  "7,000,000  quarters,  or 
56,000,000  bushels  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  in  no  one  of  the 
last  ten  years  has  she  imported  less.  With  the  above  state 
of  affairs  in  the  markets  of  supply,  whence  is  she  to  derive 
only  an  equal  amount  this  year  ? 

At  the  latest  accounts  wheat  had  been  purchased  in  Eng- 
land at  82s.  per  quarter  for  France.  Hamburg  was  also  a 
buyer  in  the  English  markets  for  Germany,  thus  reversing 
the  usual  course  of  trade.  In  the  Hanse  Towns  markets  sales 
were  active  for  the  interior  of  Germany.  The  averages  for 
France,  as  compared  with  those  of  June  last,  are  officially  as 
follows  for  the  official  districts.  The  equivalents  are  given 
in  sterling  per  quarter  : 

CORK  AVERAGES  IN  FRAKCE. 

Jane  1,    Per  Dec.  1,  Per 

18S5.      qr.  1855.  qr. 

/.    c.     s.  /.    c.  s. 

Toulouse,  Gray,  Lyons,  Marseilles 26.40    61  32.66  74 

Maras,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse 2i.44    57  31.66  72 

St.  Laurent,  Macon,  Grandtemps 32.44  74 

Mulhouse  and  Strasbur^f 27.35    63  6    31 .86  74 

Ber;g^es,  Arras,  Roye,  Soissons,  Paris,  Rouen 26.63    61  38.16  83 

Saumer,  Nantes,  Marras 24.62    57  31.14  T2 

MeU,  Verdun,  Charlcvilla,  Soissons 25.27    58  32.10  74 

St.  Lo,  Paimpal,  Quimper,  Hennebon 31.92  74 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  lowest  rates  were  at  Henne- 
bon, 28f.  40c. ;  highest  at  Bergues,  42f.  40c.,  which  price  is 
equal  to  96s.  per  quarter,  or  $2  87^  per  bushel,  affording  evi- 
dence of  the  severity  of  the  dearth  in  some  localities. 

[U.  S,  Economist. 
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The  foreign  imports  at  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
(including,  of  course,  California  and  Oregon,)  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending   June   30,    1855,   were  $261,382^960,   aojainst 
$305,780,253  for  the  preceding  year,  showing  a  decline  of 
$44,397,293. 

The  total  exports  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  porta 
/or  the  fiscal  yoht  ending  June  30,  1855,  were  $275,156,846, 
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sgunst  1278,241,064  for  the  preceding  year,  Bhowing  a  de- 
cline of  0DI7  $3,084,218.  It  wilt  be  seen  from  this,  that 
while,  for  the  year  1854,  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports 
(21,539,189;  for  the  last  year  the  exports  exceeded  the  im- 
ports $13,773,886.  With  these  general  comparisons,  we  now 
proceed  with  our  regular  tables : 

Import!  itUa  Ihe  Unitid  SlaliBfromfonign  port). 


TcuMding- 

Dutiable. 

Free  goods. 

Specie  &  bullion. 

Total  impoita. 

Jto»,18*5 

J95,106,724 

H8,077,598 

J4,070,S4S 

«in,354,9« 

1846 

96,924,058 

20,930,007 

3,777,732 

131,691,797 

1817 

104.773,'  Oa 

17,651,347 

24,131,289 

146,545,638 

184S 

133,289,335 

16456,379 

6,360,224 

154,998,998 

1B49 

125,479,774 

15.726,425 

6,651,240 

147,857,439 

155,497,936 

18,081,590 

4,628,799 

178,138,318 

191,118,345 

19,653,995 

316,324,933 

5,505,044 

319,945,449 

267,978,647 

1854 

272,546,431 

96,327,660 

6,906,163 

305,780,253 

The  above  shows  an  increase,  during  the  last  year,  of 
110,102,864  in  the  imports  of  free  goods,  but  a  falling  off  of 
J51,253,807  in  dutiable  merchandise,  and  $3,246,350  in  spe- 
cie. The  course  of  the  import  trade  for  the  last  three  years 
i«  worthy  of  especial  notice.  The  year  ending  June  30, 1853, 
shows  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  |55, 033,306 ;  and 
tiie  year  1854  showed  an  increase  over  1853  of  $37,801,606, 
making  a  gain  of  $92,834,911  in  two  years.  For  the  last 
fwr  the  decline,  as  already  stated,  is  $34,397,204,  which 
brings  the  imports  below  the  total  for  the  year  1853-4.  We 
aonex  also  a  comparative  table  of  exports : 


Exporh  from  lh<  United  Slatei  Id  Urtig*  Part*. 


d  liul-  Total  oxporta. 


«&d,4&5,330 
l&l. 718,043- 

150,374  mi. 

130,203  709 
131  7J0.081 
134,900  233! 
173  620,138 
154  931  147 
189  8G9  I&2I 
215  157  504 1 
192  751  135 


7  flees 
sen  0 
9  4754 

10  295, 1 
19  037.0 


Sfj,606,495 
3,905,968 
1,9417,094 

15,841,616 
5,404,648 
7,529,994 

39,479,752 

42,674,135 


97,4 


!,875 


tI14,646,& 
113,488,5 
1S8,648,S 
154,032,1 

145,7.')5,8 
151,898,7: 
318,388.0 
909,658.3 
930.976. 1. 
278, 341, III 
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While  the  imports  for  the  last  year  have  fkllen  below  even 
the  total  for  1852,  the  exports  are  nearly  forty-five  millions 
greater  than  for  that  year.  Of  the  total  exports  of  specie  for 
the  last  year,  ^3,95T,il8  were  of  domestic  production,  and 
$2,289,926  of  foreign.  The  shipments  of  domestic  produce, 
exclusive  of  specie,  were  $22,406,369  less  than  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  while  there  is  an  increase  of  |4,497,231  in  the 
exports  of  foreign  produce,  and  |14,824,920  in  the  exports  of 
specie. 

We  annex  a  comparative  table,  showing  the  value  of  the 
exi)ort8  of  breadstuDs  and  provisions,  and  the  quantity  and 
value  of  cotton  exported,  with  the  average  value  of  the  latter 
per  pound : 


Bteu3ituffii& 

proviiioDi. 

Cotton. 

Te>r  ending  Jrnie  30. 

Pound*. 

V^».. 

Av.pHco- 
centa. 

516,743,421 
37,101,  31 
68,701,  21 
37,4Ta,  51 

38,153,507 
36,051,373 
21,946,653 
23,657,037 
33,965,32S 
65,901,240 
3^,500,000 

872,905,996 
547,558,055 
527,219,958 
814,274,431 

1,026,602,269 
635,381,604 
327,237,089 

1,093,230,639 

1,111,570,37( 
987,&33.10fi 

1,008,424.601 

551,739,643 
42,767,341 

53,415,848 
61,998,294 

66,396,967 
71,984,616 

112,315,317 
87,965,732 

109,456,404 
fl3.596,2a0 
88,143,844 

The  exports  for  cotton  for  the  last  year,  given  abov 
pounds,  were  contained  in  2,303,403  hales. 

The  following  will  show  the  exports  of  rice,  both  in  q 
tity  and  value,  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  porta, 
the  average  price : 


Ynr— 

Thrcu. 

VJue. 

';s'^^ 

118,621 

124,007 
144,427 
100,403 
128,881 
127,  069 
105,590 
119,733 

67,707 
105, 131 

65,702 

53,160,456 
2.564,991 
3,605,896 
2,331.824 
2,569,363 
3,631,557 
2,170,937 
2.470,029 
1,657,658 
2,634,127 
1.717,953 

''4% 

so  56 
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The  lost  year's  exports  contain  62,620  tierces  and  19,774 
burels,  bat  the  latter  we  have  reckoned  in  tteTces  for  the 
Ktke  of  the  comparison. 

We  have  also  prepared  a  eimilar  tahle,  ehowiog  the  ex- 
ports of  tobacco,  both  in  quantity  and  value,  with  the  com- 
paratiTe  prices : 


-'- 

v.«. 

"SK" 

147,168 

147,998 
135, 763 
130,665 
101,591 
145,729 
95,fl45 
137,097 
! 53, 853 
136, 107 
155,468 

.  •7.4Ge,S19 
8,478,370 
7,943.086 

7,5.'">i,  laa 

5,804,207 
9,951,023 
9,216.251 
10,031,383 
11,319,310 
10,016,946 
14,712,468 

'5??S 

The  above,  for  the  last  year,  contains  160,213  hogsheade, 
13,366  cases,  and  12,913  bales,  all  of  which  we  have  esti- 
timated  in  hogsheads,  as  above  given. 

The  following  will  show  the  comparative  imports  of  wool, 
and  all  descriptions  of  woollens,  in  each  of  the  last  three 
fitcsl  years  ending  June  30 : 


Wool.... 
Oolbiuk] 

VodlcD    lIlBwll. 

BUilieti 

Wonted  fUiflB 

WooUtn  and  wonted  ynm 

WmUtu,  tamborad  or  embroidered 
FhoMb. 

aw«..... 

Ottiet  woollmu 

Total  wool  and  wooHeoa 


13,822,185 

13,159,583 

1,476,072 

1, 272, 857 

1,790,590 

10,375,879 

359,341 

35,36fi 

143,  079 

113,048 

3,368,815 

1, 388, 064 


3,073,139 
9,144,861 
2,340,104 
1,170,643 
1,083,957 
8,590,506 


134,811 

97,578 

1,506,577 

214,514 


1 


639     35,304,779 


The  imports  of  wool,  above  noted,  consisted  of  189,534,416 
lbs.,  against  20,200,110  lbs.  last  year,  and  21,585^079  in 
1853.  The  greatest  falling  off  has  been  in  piece  gooda, 
cUefty  in  cloths.     Under  the  beading  of  woollen  B\iaw\K,  ioi 
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tlie  last  year,  are  included  several  descriptions  of  silk  and 
worsted  mixtures,  which  last  year  went  into  the  unenumer- 
ated  total. 

We  also  annex  a  complete  statement  of  the  imports  of  cot- 
ton fabrics  and  manufactures  for  the  same  period : 


Fa'  rics. 


Raw  cotton • 

Printed  and  colored  cottens 

White  cottons 

Cottons,  tambored  or  embroidered . .  • 

Velvets  of  cotton 

Do.    of  cotton  and  silk 

Cords,  ^imps,  and  galloons 

Hosiery  and  articles  made  on  frames 

Cotton,  yarn,  and  thread 

Hatters  plush,  (part  silk) 

Cotton  insertings,  laces,  &c 

All  other  cottons 


Total  imports  of  cottons. 


1853. 


|40, 447 

14,623,268 

2,718,846 

3,116,013 


18,988 

98. 851 

3,002,631 

1,095,518 

56, 054 

841,757 

2, 695, 554 


28, 613, 487 


(31,318 

17,423,249 

2,191,217 

4,045,476 

496,442 
95,343 

189,639 
3,913,604 
1,076,987 

102,824 

853,552 
5,314,622 


34,834,033 


1131,457 

1      2,523 

3,000,000 

432,715 

128,500 
2,055,565 

997,663 
45,081 

767,055 
1,534,026 


21,655,624 


The  falling  off  of  the  imports  of  cotton  fs  very  great,  and 
extends  to  all  descriptions  of  goods.  The  difficulty  of  sep- 
arating printed  cottons  from  other  piece  goods  has  induced  a 
change  in  the  official  statement,  whereby  all  piece  goods  are 
now  included  in  one  total.  Velvets  of  mixed  materials  are 
now  classed  with  those  all  cotton. 

We  have  also  compiled  a  comparative  statement  showing 
the  imports  of  raw  sUk  and  silk  goods  for  the  period  above 
named: 


RawsUk 

Silk  piece  ^oods 

Hosiery  and  articles  made  on  frames. . . 

Sewini;  silk 

Silks,  tambored  or  embroidered 

Silk  hats  and  bonnets 

Silk  floes 

Bolting  cloths 

Silk  and  worsted  foods 

Silks  not  specified 


$712,092 

22,470,911 

1,124,680 

238,525 

1,318,069 

111,871 

10,839 

40,232! 

1,880,918 

5,130,590 


#1,085,261 

25,296,519 

1,001,299 

332,301 

1,183,299 

106,139 

14,078 

48,868 

1,594,037 

6,728,406 


Total  imports  of  silks 33,038,727 


37,400,205 


1855. 


#742,351 

20,069,157 

459,093 

189, S90 

800,000 

110,586 

9,366 

56,984 

1,133,839 

3,480,716 


27,052,012 


The  decline  in  the  imports  of  silks  has  been  far  less  than 
7/7  cottons,  hilt  a  trifle  greater  than  in  woollens.     In  order  to 
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nnlah  our  comparison  of  the  importe  of  dry  goods,  we  BD&ex 
a  comparativ-e  summary  of  the  total  receipts  of  flax  and  linen 
goiKls  during  the  periods  named  * 


Flu 

Ijimiu,  bleached  and  unbloacliod  . . 
Htmry  and  articles  mode  on  framei 

1>M«,  thread  and  inaerting« 

Article*  Utnbored  or  embroidered  . , 
Liociuiiotjipoailied 


ToUl  importa  of  liii< 


352,170 

84,771} 
1,250,7*9 


»9Sa,391 

9,437,646 
2,273 


1,406 
316,511 

92,749 


I  Domeitic  |   foreign         Total. 
iprodticoeX'  prod  nee  ax-! 
I    ported.    .    ported.    | 


1  the  Bslllc  &ad   North 


Aiiatie  Runia 

Kwria  inAmerica 

Sweden  and  Norway,. 
iinduih  Won  Indict.. 

DiBidi  WBrt  Indiffl .','.' 
Hanburi; 

uh«. .'.'."'.'.""',■,;;■.'. 

OOmt  German  porta. . . 

Holland 

Dotch  West  lodiea 

Dalch  Guiana 

Dutch  Eest  Indies 


Other  Britiah  Pofwoniona  in  South 
America 

Btitiih  Au-ilraiin '.'.'.'.'.. 

Britidi  E»«l  indiea 

fnate  on  the  Atlantic 

"wca  OD  the  Medilemmua 


146,940       tQD,4H       D69,354 


19,9661        34.091 


45,353!      888,464 


ICJ,959 

1,920,369 

033,64!) 

237,963 

.       387,937 

..  2,376,354 

..129.4T5967   I 

.   3,306,751 

,    1.20E  — 


OtliOT   BriliRPi   North    Anurican 


2.643i        13,601 

308,6151  3,138,984 
7,616|  340,356 
10,643'  348,606 
53,886j  341,833 
ifi  3,937,240 
8  135,639.145 
?  3,431,340 
'  1,543,484 
348, 744 
984,849 
1018,730,344 


t   8,769,i 
S  3,229,' 


443, 475 
2,703,043 

714.119 
39,296.294   1 
3,327, 604 


B13;      824,939 

19,500 
,  453,313  399.068 
0.506!  3.(123,549  333,593 
8,144:  912.263U-*Sl,?r\% 
I),  146,29.386.  *«^  .VWi.'Sfife 

■  ""11  3,«i,6a8\u,a»-i« 


19,349 

337,  eu 

846,900 


1,825,700 

438.841 

306,633 

1,033,370 

3, 398. 690 

1U3.43G  393 

3,954.594 

152,993 

66.541 


3,954.430 
1,518,670 
339,974 
107,180 


4;i)84i  3 
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Cmnnum  ^  Uke  lAtiled  Slolfs.— Continued. 


Domealic 
portst]. 


Foreign 
lorted. 


Fronch  North  AmBtican  PiMses- 

Ffoncb  WmtlndiM - 

Frenoh  Guiana 

French  Eut  Indies 

Scam  on  the  AUantie 

Spain  on  llie  Maditerranwin 

Canary  bland* 

Fhillppina  Ulandi 

Cuba 

Torto  Rico 

Portu^l 

Madeira 

Cape  do  Verd  laliDd 

Sardinia 

Tnsciiny 

Fapal  SlatM 

Two  SimliBB 

Auilrian  Po««o«aion«  in  Ilalj 

Ionian  Republic 

Tufkej  in  Europe 

Toritey  in  Asia 

Olner  portj  in  Africa 

Hajti 

Son  Dotoinglo ■  • 

Central  Republic 

j(ow  Grenada ■ 

Venasuela 

Braiil 

Uraguiyi  or  Cisplatine  Republic. . 
Bueno*  Ayres,  or  Argentine  Re- 

Ch^li.,?.*.".'.'!iM 

BoIiTia 


Sandwich  blande 

China 

Other  ports 
Whale  Fiaheria*. 
Uncortnin  placoe 


635,677 
ia.8M 
I,9EG 

"isi.'in 

203,701 
3,  II8G 
83.708 
397,463 
38,937 
Q4,e67 
1^,261 
3,130 


579.; 


<I39,8S4 
44,434 

B,546 

"5{8,'i40 
I  1,935,373 
r  45.155 
I   3,867.441 


533 


177,911 
8,004,58318.635,339 
1,183.518  a 
295,583 
53,763 
59,616 


I   1.9 


14,; 


!.03U 


3  3,475,998 
186,067 
35,933 
34,300 
199,111 


279,9 
651,476 
179,870 
1^  1,319,1 


ai7,a 

\   1,709,504 

63.964 

,718.949 

380,140 

116,143 


669. 43G 

51,586 
169,800 
70, 845 


1.063.045 

1.223,449 

4,261,373 

423,172 


743, «? 
43,5S3 

1,337.537 
3,474,487 

141,038 
3,8^,630 

386.409 
1.799.673 
3.616,869 
15,318,935 

343.709 


870,546 

G6,e»S 

1,135.632 


597,618 

13,553 

449,899 

6.S37 

11,048,756 
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Ikt  uttrat  Stala  ami  TtrrHorUi  iftht  IMitd  SfoM,  JVom  1815  ta 


leis. . 

IBlfi. . 
1817. . 

leie.. 
iei9.. 

1830.. 
1B91.. 

laau.. 

1B23.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 

1836.. 
1897.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1830.. 
1831.. 

leaa.. 

1833.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1849.. 
1843.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 
1S46.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1849.. 
1850.. 
1851.. 
1B53.. 
1853.. 
1854.. 
1855.. 


s| 


1,403 

I3l,6fi8 

66,393 

efi,491 

850 

79,617 

534 

47,784 

633 

75,346 

781 

90,939 

.^■i 

994 

111,997 

1^6,438 

104,343 

33 

98,375 

199,083 
B3,6I7 
103,537 
146,018 
188,903 
243,739 
318,075 
256,577 
372,918 
398,903 
351,493 
42.'),57!» 
535,616 
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COniON  SCHOOL  STSTEl. 

From  the  last  annual  report  of  the  ex  officio  superintendant  of  public  schools  of 
Texas  the  following  is  extracted : 

Of  the  ninety-six  organized  counties,  sixty-nine  made  re- 
turns for  1854  of  forty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  six; 
and  for  1855  of  forty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-three children  of  scholastic  age,  showing  an  average  or 
general  increase  of  a  fraction  under  five  per  cent.  There 
were  eighteen  counties  that  made  returns  for  1854,  but  none 
for  1855.  In  making  the  distribution  to  those  eighteen 
counties  for  the  present  year,  I  took  the  returns  for  the 
previous  year,  and  adding  to  them  the  five  per  cent,  general 
increase,  ascertained  from  those  counties  that  returned  for 
both  years.  There  are  four  counties  that  have  made  no  re- 
turns for  either  1854  or  1855.  These  four  counties  are  placed 
at  the  same  estimate  as  for  the  previous  year. 

By  reference  to  document  '^B,"  herewith  submitted,  it 
will  be  seen  to  exhibit  the  total  scholastic  population  of  the 
State  ^from  returns  and  estimates)  for  the  present  year  at 
sixty-six  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty,  (66,150,)  being  an 
increase  of  only  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  (6870  or  a 
trifle  over  one  per  cent,  of  that  of  last  year.  This  diference 
in  the  per  centage  of  increase^  after  adding  in  the  counties 
estimated,  below  that  of  those  counties  returned  for  both 
years,  (which  was  five  per  cent.,)  is  attributable  to  the  over 
estimate  made  for  tlie  counties  of  Cass,  Busk  and  San  Patricio, 
for  the  year  1854,  when  compared  with  the  returns  of  the 

{resent  year,  making  a  difference  less,  of  two  thousand  five 
midred  and  fifty-one,  (2,551)  children,  being  about  four 
per  cent,  decrease  on  the  total  number  of  this  year. 

The  pro  rata  distribution  for  the  year  1855  is  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  (|1  50)  for  each  child,  at  which  rate,  for  sixty- 
rix  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  children  (66,150)  makes 
the  total  distribution  for  the  year  ninety-nine  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  ($99,225,)  leaving  a 
Ulance  of  the  fund  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eighty-two  dollars  and  ninety-one  cents  (|1,382  91)  for  the 
payment  of  contingent  expenses,  and  to  supply  deficiencies 
to  counties  where  the  scholastic  population  has  been  es- 
timated too  low. 

The  balance  of  this  fund,  as  also  any  that  may  be  retained 
from  counties  whereupon  returns  coming  in,  shows  the  esti- 
mate made  to  be  too  large  will,  at  the  close  of  the  present 
fiscal  year,  be  transferred  to  the  '^  Special  School  Fund"  for 
1856. 
Below,  your  excellency  will  find  a  statement  oi  t\ie  condi- 
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tion  of  the  general  school  fund,  on  the  31st  day  of  August 
last,  to  wit : 

Balance  on  handj  October  31,  1854,  viz: 

In  United  States  5  percent,  bonds.... |53, 000  00 

In  specie 51,038  57 

1104,038  5T 

Amount  of  specie  received  from  one- 
tenth  taxes  during  ten  months  to 
August  31, 1855,... 15,670  29 

Amount  of  specie  received  in  collection 
of  interest  coupons,  due  January  1 
and  July   1,   1855,  upon  $53,000 

United  States  5  per  cent,  bonds 2,650  00 

18,320  29 


122,358  86 


No  disbursements. 

Balance  in  the  treasury^  Augmt  31,  1855. 

In  United  States  5  per  cent,  bonds |53,000  00 

In  specie 69,358  86 

122,358  86 


The  statement  above  shows  the  increase  of  the  general 
school  fund,  to  be  eighteen  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty  29-100  dollars,  ($18,320  29-100,)  during  a  period  of 
ten  months  ;  it  will  probably  amount,  on  the  3l8t  October 
inst.,  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  treasury  office,  to 
about  twenty  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  ($20,500,)  mak- 
ing at  that  date  the  grand  aggregate  of  the  fund  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
57-100  dollars,  ($124,538  57-100.) 

The  chief  justices  of  the  following  counties  have  made  to 
this  office  their  annual  statement,  as  required  by  section  13th 
of  the  school  law,  showing  the  amount  of  money  due  for 
tuition  in  their  respective  counties,  from  patrons  exempt, 
under  the  12th  section  of  the  law,  to  wit : 


Counties. 


Dallas 

Oillespie. . . 
Harrison. .. 
McClennan 
Sabine 


To  what  date. 


/ 


Aug.  1,  1855 
Aug.  31, 1855 
Aug.  1,  1854 
Aug.  31, 1855 
Aug.  31, 1855 
Aug-.  3J,  1855 


No.  of  districts. 


1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 


No.  of  patrons. 


2 
4 
3 
4 

• 

7 


Amount. 


$21  27 

33  55 

8  37 

104  53 
74  53 
62  00 
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Making  a  total  of  |304  22,  which  amount  will  be  paid  out 
of  the  general  school  fund  upon  the  order  of  the  county 
courts  in  favor  of  the  county  treasurers  of  the  several  coun- 
ties named.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  chief  justice  of 
Austin  county  has  returned  a  statement  for  one  district  in 
his  county  showing  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars 
and  fifty  cents,  ($128  50^)  due  for  the  patrons  exempt  in  the 
one  district.  I  have  delayed  giving  Austin  county  credit 
and  authority  to  draw  for  the  amount,  until  the  chief  justice 
forwards  to  this  office  a  statement  that  will  embrace  the 
whole  amount  due  that  county  from  the  general  school  fund 
for  the  specified  year. 

RicapUulaiion  of  school  moneys  in  the  Treasurer's  office  Avgust  31,  1855,  to  %oU  : 

Permanent  and  special  school  fund  in  United  States  iivo  per  cent. 

bonds $2,000,000  00 

Balance  of  special  school  fund  for  1854 13,921  80 

Special  school  fund  for  1855 100,607  91 

General  school  fund 122,358  86 

Total 2,236,888  57 


As  ex  officio  superintendent  of  common  schools,  it  will  be 
my  duty  to  make  a  statement  to  the  honorable  legislature, 
that  convenes  at  this  place  on  the  first  Monday  in  next 
month,  of  the  operation  of  the  school  law,  with  such  sugges- 
tions as  may  be  deemed  proper.  I  will,  therefore,  refrain 
from  stating  in  this  report  such  objections  as  are  raised,  and 
such  modifications  as  are  thought  to  be  advisable  and  neces- 
sary to  the  school  law. 


TEXAS-CHARACTER  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  EMIGRANTS,  ETC.* 

We  daily  receive  letters  of  inquiry  from  strangers  wishing 
information  preparatory  to  their  removal  to  Texas.  The  an- 
swering such  letters  in  the  manner  we  should  wish  absorbs 
much  time,  and  requires  great  labor.  We  have  therefore 
determined  to  prepare  an  article  for  our  paper  which  will 
give  our  views  lully  on  this  all-important  subject.  In  doing 
which  we  shall  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  facts.  Let  those 
who  will  paint  Texas  as  an  earthly  paradise,  we  have  no  idea 
of  giving  a  false  coloring  to  our  State.  It  is  not  a  paradise, 
but  it  is  a  country  where  the  poor  man  can  easily  obtain  land, 
and  when  he  has  it  he  can  always  turn  it  to  good  account  in 
the  support  of  his  family. 

In  this  article  we  do  not  intend  to  give  advice  to  the  man 

*  From  De  Cordova,  and  Frazier's  Land  Reg\ftleT. 
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of  wealth,  or  those  who  have  a  large  force  at  their  command, 
and  therefore  are  not  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  becoming 
a  sugar  or  cotio7i  planter,  for  they  will  come  fully  prepared  to 
carry  out  their  own  scheme.  They  will  look  out  for  improved 
places,  and  will  consequently  bend  their  steps  to  the  thickly 
settled  portion  of  the  country,  and  seek  their  plantations  in 
the  rich  cotton  lands  of  old  Caney — ^the  Brazos,  Colorado, 
Guadaloupe,  or  La  Vacca  rivers.  But  it  is  our  intention  to 
address  ourselves  to  the  poor  man  and  the  man  of  moderate 
means,  who  wishes  to  become  b,  farmer  and  stock  raiser. 

The  immigrants  from  the  older  States,  with  a  limited  capi- 
tal upon  their  arrival  in  a  new  country,  are  often  undecided 
in  what  manner  they  can  invest  their  little  means  to  make  it 
remunerative  in  a  short  time.  They  are  naturally  anxious 
to  become  independent,  and  many  of  them  rush  headlong  into 
extensive  land  speculations,  which  sometimes  prove  disas- 
trous, because  they  liave  not  made  judicious  selections,  have 
too  soon  locked  up  their  capital,  and  are  forced  to  realize, 
perhaps,  at  a  moment  when  there  are  no  land  buyers  in  the 
market.  Anxiety  of  mind,  personal  inconvenience,  and  per- 
haps ruin  are  the  results.  Instead  of  this,  it  is  clearly  to  their 
interest  to  settle  down  and  become  good  substantial  farmers. 
Before  proceeding  further,  we  would  seriously  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  all  that  although  our  State  presents  great  attrac- 
tions to  those  who  immigrate  with  an  intention  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  their  energies,  that  although  Texas  is  the  finest 
State  in  the  Union,  and  may  be  literally  regarded  as  a  ^*  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  yet  we  would  intimate  that 
it  is  necessary  to  first  milk  the  cows  and  gather  the  honey  before 
they  can  enjoy  either  the  one  or  the  other,  for  neither  of  them 
can  be  obtained  without  the  aid  of  labor.  Therefore^  those 
who  arrive  here  under  an  impression  that  they  are  to  realize 
a  fortune  without  working  will  soon  find  out  that  Texas  is 
not  the  coimtry  that  they  supposed  it  to  be. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  within  our  limits  millions  of  acres 
of  as  rich  land  as  can  be  found  in  the  world,  the  delta  of  the 
Nile  not  excepted,  which  only  require  but  a  small  share  of 
that  labor  that  they  usually  bestow  upon  the  half  worn  out 
lands  in  the  older  States  to  yield  a  rich  return.  Besides  this, 
they  will  find  a  market  at  their  own  door  for  every  article 
they  can  raise  at  remunerative  prices,  and  for  which  they  can 
always  depend  upon  receiving  the  cash  on  the  delivery  of  the 
produce  of  their  farms. 

So  great  is  the  fertility  of  our  soil  that  we  can  produce 

year  after  year,  upon  the  same  land,  the  same  crops,  without 

the  aid  of  any  manure.     But  to  this  improvident  mode  of 
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&rming  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort,  as  the  list  of  articles  that 
can  be  profitably  cultivated  in  our  State  is  much  larger  and 
more  varied  than  that  of  any  of  our  sister  States.  In  addition 
to  the  great  staples  of  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  we  raise 
the  finest  crops  of  corn^  wheat,  oats,  rye,  peas,  beans,  and 
pumpkins,  together  with  the  whole  family  of  garden  vegeta- 
bles in  perfection,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we 
will  be  able  to  add  to  our  already  large  list  of  varied  produc- 
tions, indigo,  castor  oil,  and  hemp,  and  what  will  be  of  more 
importance  as  regards  pecuniary  value,  wine  and  peach  brandy 
of  the  very  best  qualities,  as  our  hill  sides  are  admirably  cal- 
culated for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  even  now  wine  is 
made  from  the  native  grape,  which  closely  resembles  the 
Catalonia  wine,  which  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  port  wine.  The  settlement  of  a  few  hundred  vine-dressers 
in  our  mountainous  districts  would  only  be  the  forerunner  of 
that  class  of  population,  for  their  success  would  be  so  great 
that  thousands  of  their  countrymen  would  flock  to  a  region 
where  they  would  be  certain  of  realizing  comparative  wealth 
in  a  short  time.  All  that  this  branch  of  business  requires  is, 
that  it  should  be  commenced  by  some  one  person  of  enterprise 
and  means.  It  would  not  require  any  other  fostering  care 
except  diligence  and  perseverence  to  place  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry foremost  in  the  ranks  of  Texan  productions  in  point 
of  value,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  quantities  of  brandy, 
pure  brandy,  that  could  be  distilled  out  of  the  poorer  class  of 
wines. 

Those  who  emigrate  from  the  New  England  States  had 
better  make  choice  of  the  sailing  vessels  which  leave  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  (see  our  columns  for  the  neces- 
sary information  ;)  but  those  who  wish  to  emigrate  from  the 
western  or  southern  States  as  a  general  thing,  had  better 
come  on  by  land,  using  their  own  wagons  and  teams.  Our 
advice  is,  bring  no  inferior  articles  of  any  kind.  Your  wagons, 
horses,  mules,  &c.,  ought  to  be  of  the  very  best  quality,  and 
then  if  you  have  on  your  arrival  more  than  you  want,  you 
can  readily  find  a  market  for  the  surplus. 

Do  not  be  deceived  in  supposing  tnat  you  are  coming  to  a 
country  where  there  is  an  everlasting  spring  or  summer — our 
winters  are  cold  enough  to  require  your  warm  clothing,  blan- 
kets and  comforting,  and  while  packing  these  do  not  forget 
to  put  up  carefully  a  small  but  choice  library,  and  above  all 
your  family  Bible — for  you  will  soon  learn  the  advantage  of 
your  having  paid  particular  attention  to  these  instructions. 

Bring  no  bank  notes  of  your  own  local  banks.    1  am^ii^wc^ 
at  home  with  vou  they  are  fully  equivalent  to  goVd  an^  «v\n^t 
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but  here  you  will  find  a  diiSiculty  in  passing  off  at  j)ar  Ala- 
bama, Carolina,  Ohio,  Greorgia,  or,  in  &ct,  any  bank  notes, 
except  those  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  or  New  York.  For 
small  amounts  gold  is  best  for  your  purpose,  the  next  best  is 
certificates  of  deposit  of  known  solvent  banks  of  New  York 
and  New  Orleans,  in  small  sums,  say  from  $60  to  $500  each. 
The  next  best  is  checks  of  your  local  banks  on  the  city  banks 
of  New  Orleans  and  New  York  of  the  above  sizes  ;  for  your 
better  security  let  them  be  always  made  payable  to  your  own 
order. 

The  most  suitable  points  for  you  to  direct  your  footsteps, 
are  the  upper  waters  of  the  Brazos,  Colorado  or  Guadaloupe, 
where  the  country  is  rolling,  the  water  pure,  the  lands  rich, 
the  atmosphere  salubrious  and  invigorating,  the  hills  afford- 
ing a  fine  range  for  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs,  with 
plenty  of  excellent  building  stone.  This  is  no  exaggerated 
or  fine  drawn  picture  of  that  region  of  country,  but  a  truthful 
description  of  it,  which  will  be  borne  out  by  every  immigrant 
that  may  hereafter  visit  that  region  of  country. 

Select  a  body  of  land  yourself  after  tJioroughly  examining 
it,  such  as  will  suit  your  own  views.  Do  not  purchase  too 
large  a  tract  of  land,  for  this  is  the  rock  that  many  emigrants 
split  upon.  For  a  man  of  small  means,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  will  be  quite  enough,  although  where  a  man  has 
the  actual  capital  to  invest,  without  crippling  his  farming 
operations,  he  may  purchase  three  hundred  and  twenty  or  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  but  rarely  is  it  advisable  to  take 
over  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  acres. 

Much  of  this  land  can  be  purchased  at  from  $1  50  to  $2  50 
per  acre,  although  choice  tracts  are  held  as  high  as  from  $5 
to  |8  per  acre,  according  to  their  locality,  &c.  By  paying 
one-third  cash,  a  credit  of  from  one  to  two  years,  and  in  some 
cases,  three  years  can  be  obtained,  by  giving  security  on  the 
land,  and  paying  the  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

After  you  have  selected  a  tract  of  land  let  your  energies  be 
directed  to  make  your  family  comfortable  by .  providing  a 
proper  shelter  for  them,  for  if  you  do  not,  the  females  of  your 
household  will  be  the  sufferers ;  sickness  may  follow,  and  thus 
calamity  reach  you  upon  the  outset.  This  will  prove  but  too 
true,  unless  men  on  their  first  arrival  in  Texas  are  consider- 
ate enough  to  shield  the  female  portion  of  their  family,  as 
much  as  it  may  be  in  their  power,  from  the  trials  and  priva- 
tions that  are  always  attendant  on  making  a  settlement  in  a 
new  country,  especially  during  the  first  year,  for  be  it  known, 
fAa^  notwithstanding  the  beautiful  pictures  that  are  some- 
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times  drawn  by  speculators  of  the  delights  of  a  home  in  the 
&r  west,  we  know  from  experience  that  it  is  no  light  task  to 
win  a  home  from  the  wilderness  in  any  country,  even  if  it 
boasts  of  the  finest  quality  of  rich  prairie  lands.  You  may 
rest  assured  that  it  is  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  hard  labor 
and  &tigue^  and  in  these  cases  no  one  suffers  more  than  the 
female  emigrant,  especially  if  she  has  been  tenderly  brought 
up,  for  those  who  have  been  unused  to  labor  in  the  home  of 
their  childhood  will  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  commence  on 
their  arrival  in  a  new  country. 

We  have  large  quantities  of  land  for  sale  in  various  parts 
of  the  State  oi  Texas — part  are  our  own^  and  the  balance 
belongs  to  our  constituents — this  you  will  see  by  referring  to 
the  columns  of  our  paper,  yet  we  do  not  wish  to  induce  any 
one  to  emigrate  to  Texas  without  being  made  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  both  sides  of  the  picture,  for  it  is  too  customary  to 
present  only  the  bright  side  which  always  leads  to  disappoint- 
ment and  vexation. 

To  the  hardy  and  industrious  farmer  we  say  that  Texas 
offers  very  great  inducements — inducements  far  superior  to 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  you  may  come  on.  There  is  plenty  of  room,  and 
with  but  a  moderate  share  of  industry  you  must  do  well. 
.  The  area  of  Texas  is  175,594,560  acres  of  land,  within  such 
an  extensive  region  of  country,  which  is  greater  than  all  the 
New  England  States  combined,  there  will  be  found  lands  of 
every  conceivable  quality  and  description,  and  covering  so 
many  degrees  of  latitude,  that  were  we  to  attempt  to  give  a 
list  of  every  article  our  State  can  produce,  it  would  appear,  to 
those  who  have  not  thoroughly  examined  the  vast  resources 
of  our  country,  to  be  a  thing  almost  impossible  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  single  State  should  be  so  varied  and  important. 
We  have  heard  of  parties  who  have  broken  up  our  prairie 
lands  with  two  yoke  of  steers — nay,  a  single  team  of  horses — 
and  although  this,  to  our  knowledge,  is  a  fact  in  some  few 
spots,  yet  we  say  that  those  who  assort  this  as  a  general  rule 
are  very  much  mistaken  in  their  calculations,  for  as  a  general 
thing  our  lands  require  a  team  of  at  least  four  yoke  of  oxen, 
which,  with  a  plough  tliat  will  cut  fourteen  inches,  will  break 
up  efficiently  an  acre  and  a  half  a  day.  This  work  ought  to 
be  done  in  the  mouths  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August  if 
possible,  so  that  the  heavy  coating  of  grass  with  which  our 
prairies  are  covered  may  be  properly  rotted  against  spring. 

The  land  ought  to  remain  in  the  condition  that  the  plough 
leaves  it  until  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  Mw:c\v^ 
the  season  when  wc  coinmoncc  active  farming   opci^iWow^. 
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Then  this  land  ought  to  be  cross-ploughed,  a  heary  inm- 
toothed  harrow  passed  over  it  both  ways,  drill  in  your  corn 
in  rows  five  feet  apart,  not  less,  because  the  growth  of  our 
corn  is  far  more  luxuriant  than  it  is  in  the  north  or  western 
States  ;  plant  deeply,  and  cover  well,  a  very  important  point ; 
give  it  two  ploughings  and  one  hoeing,  and  you  can  safelv 
calculate  on  an  immense  yield.  The  next  year,  especially  if 
you  use  the  sub-soil  plough,  your  yield  will  be  very  much 
greater  than  the  first. 

With  only  an  ordinary  share  of  cultivation,  our  lands  will 
yield  from  500  to  750  pounds  of  clean  cotton,  the  quality  of 
which,  for  heavy  fabrics,  is  far  superior  to  any  other  cotton 
grown  in  the  neighboring  States,  and,  if  properly  handled, 
will  command  an  advance  of  from  half  to  one  cent,  per  pound 
more  in  the  European  market. 

The  yield  of  millet  is  very  heavy,  so  productive  has  this 
cereal  been  found,  that  in  many  regions  of  the  country  it 
nearly  supersedes  the  use  of  fodder.  Rye,  oats,  and  barley, 
wherever  they  have  been  tried,  do  well.  The  sweet  potato, 
in  point  of  yield  and  quality,  will  successfully  rival  the  Ca- 
rolmas. 

The  average  increase  of  black  cattle  is  about  80  per  cent, 
per  annum.  We  have  no  barren  cows  in  Texas.  Sheep  da 
well  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  State,  and  from  the  immense 
increase  of  the  hog,  the  rearing  of  them  in  such  regions  of 
the  country  as  the  legua,  may  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  gold 
mine. 

Of  pumpkins  and  squash,  their  size  and  quality  would 
make  the  hearts  of  even  the  thrifty  housewives  of  New  Eng- 
land rejoice.  If  you  will  only  plant  them,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger but  you  will  have  an  adequate  supply  for  your  thanks- 
giving dinner. 

One  very  great  advantage  that  our  soil  has  over  that  of 
every  other  State  is,  that  the  more  you  cultivate  it  the  more 
it  yields ;  it  never  tires.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  its  be- 
coming pulverized,  and  the  increased  depth  to  which  it  is 
broken,  for  be  it  known  that  the  plough  cannot  bo  put  in  too 
deep,  the  deeper  the  better. 

As  a  farming  and  gazing  country,  we  can  safely  say,  that 
if  it  can  be  equalled,  it  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  portion  of 
the  known  world. 

To  the  professional  man,  we  say,  that  neither  doctors  nor 
latoyers  are  wanted.  We  have  already  a  sufficient  stock  in 
our  market,  and  were  it  not  that  some  of  them  have  been 
wise  enough  to  turn  their  attention  to  farming  and  stock 
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raifflDgy  a  large  number  would  starve,  for  there  in  not  busi- 
ness enough  in  the  country  to  support  them. 

lb  mechanics,  who  thoroughly  understand  their  business, 
and  are  of  those  trades  that  the  wants  of  a  new  country  re- 
quire, we  say  come  on  ;  you  will  do  well. 

As  regards  merchants  and  clerks,  there  are  openings  left  for 
those  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  devote  their  time  and  at- 
tention to  business.  But  of  this  class  our  country  cannot 
bear  a  large  stock. 

To  teachers,  both  male  and  female,  who  are  competent  to 
teach  what  they  profess,  there  are  many  openings.  Texans 
are  alive  to  the  advantages  of  education,  as  is  fully  evidenced 
by  her  liberal  appropriations  of  public  lands  for  common 
schools,  universities,  and  colleges.  Texas,  as  yet,  does  not 
require  many  professors  ;  what  she  wants  is  a  body  of  intelli- 
gent teaches  that  are  able  and  willing  to  impart  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  plain  English  education  to  the  rising  generation. 

To  show  in  what  high  estimation  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion is  held  in  our  State,  by  a  wise  provision,  one-tenth  of  the 
gross  revenue  of  the  State  is  sacredly  dedicated  to  that  pur- 
pose, and  there  has  been  grants  already  made  for  educational 
purposes  of  1,964,043  acres,  and  as  each  new  county  is  created, 
they  receive  four  leagues  of  land  for  that  purpose,  equal  to 
18,512  acres. 

To  politicians  we  say,  remain  where  you  are,  we  have  no 
room  for  you. 

To  the  industrious  man  we  say  that  his  removal  to  Texas 
will  be  a  blessing.  Our  lands  are  cheap,  yielding  abundantly 
for  the  labor  bestowed.  In  the  upper  portion  of  our  country 
the  climate  is  delightful  and  healthy,  the  water  wholesome, 
and  every  means  at  hand  adapted  to  his  purposes. 

There  is,  besides  all  this,  no  occasion  to  feed  our  stock 
cattle  through  the  winter,  and  even  our  work  oxen  can  pro- 
vide themselves  with  food  and  keep  in  good  condition  on  our 
prairies  nine  months  in  the  year,  without  being  fed  with  a 
sinrie  ear  of  corn  ;  and  although  there  are  many  persons,  I 
will  not  call  them  farmers,  that  brag  they  do  not  feed  their 
oxen  even  during  the  remaining  three  months,  yet  such  a 
course  ought  to  be  condemned  as  being  improvident.  With 
this  fact  every  practical  farmer  will  be  soon  acquainted,  as 
they  will  readily  find  the  difference  when  they  are  carrying 
on  their  spring  work. 

Did  our  space  permit,  we  might  continue  this  article  to  a 
much  greater  length,  but  before  we  conclude  we  must  seri- 
ously advise  those  who  own  small  patches  of  land,  ot  ^x^ 
living  on  rented  lands,  to  immediately  prepare  and  xemo^^  \a^ 
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Texas,  and  at  once  supply  themselves  with  comfortable 
homes,  for  we  can  supply  hundreds  of  thousands  with  good, 
rich  lands ;  besides,  should  anything  turn  up  that  they  should 
wish  to  return  to  their  native  State  after  two  or  three  years' 
residence  in  Texas,  they  will  certainly  be  able  to  realize  a 
handsome  sum  for  their  improvements. 

As  regards  internal  improvements,  Texas  is  but  in  her 
infancy.  A  canal  between  the  waters  of  Galveston  bay  and 
the  Brazos  river  is  the  only  work  of  the  kind  that  has  yet 
been  completed.  The  immense  benefit  of  this  enterprise  the 
planters  of  the  lower  Brazos  country  are  now  realizing. 

The  next  most  advanced  work  in  progress  is  the  railway 
between  Harrisburg,  on  the  Buffalo  bayou,  and  Bichmond, 
on  the  Brazos.  Trains  now  pass  over  this  road  regularly, 
which  is  in  running  order  for  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles, 
and  it  has  become  already  of  immense  importance  to  the 
sugar  and  cotton  planters,  who  liberally  support  this  enter- 
prise. This  road  will,  ere  long,  be  extended  to  the  Colorado 
river.  It  will  be  finished  to  the  Brazos  by  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1856.  Short  as  the  distance  completed  may  appear,  its 
having  gone  into  operation  at  this  early  day  has  facilitated 
the  planters  and  traders  of  that  portion  of  the  country 
beyond  any  practicable  estimate. 

The  Houston  and  Eed  Eiver  Company  have  at  least  twenty- 
five  miles  of  their  road  graded,  and  part  of  their  ties  and  iron 
on  the  ground,  and  have  an  advantageous  contract  with  the 
enterprising  firm  of  Messrs.  Wells  &  Co.  to  iron  that  portion 
of  the  road  without  delay.  This  road  will  prove  of  immense 
importance  to  northwestern  Texas. 

The  Galveston,  Houston  and  Henderson  railway  have  over 
thirty  miles  graded  between  Galveston  and  Houston.  The 
whole  of  their  ties  and  iron,  for  tliat  portion  of  the  road, 
have  already  been  purchased  and  shipped  for  Galveston,  and 
will  be  laid  down  immediately  on  arrival.  This  important 
work,  for  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  main  link  of  all  the  rail- 
ways that  are  now  being  built,  is  under  contract  with  Messrs. 
James  Burke  &  Co.,  whose  long  experience  and  perseverance 
is  a  guarantee  that  this  work  will  be  pushed  with  all  possible 
expedition  to  completion.  When  they  succeed  in  reaching 
the  Pine  Forest,  about  thifty  miles  above  Houston,  this  road 
will  be  the  means  of  establishing  a  very  large  and  valuable 
lumber  trade  in  addition  to  the  facilities  it  will  render  as  it 
advances  to  the  planters  in  the  Big  Thicket  and  San  Jacinto 
countries.     The  value  of  this  last  road  is  incalculable. 
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IHTERNil  IHPR0TEMENT8  OP  fIBGINIA. 

Tri  Virgikia  akd  Tennessee  Railroad. — Wc  are  indebted  for  the  following 
views  and  statistics  to  Mr  C.  F.  M.  Garnett,  chief  engineer : 

The  close  of  the  present  year  will  find  the  vast  system  o 
railroads  connecting  ours  with  the  south  and  southwest 
progressing  rapidly  towards  com])letion.  Between  this  place 
and  Atlanta,  in  Georgia,  the  only  gap  will  consist  of  about 
forty  miles  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  road,  all  graded 
and  ready  to  receive  the  rails,  and  ninety-five  miles  of  the 
East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  road,  a  large  portion  of  which 
is  graded.  Looking  towards  Memphis,  there  will  be  anotlier 
gap  of  eighty  miles  in  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road, 
which  is  now  under  construction.  It  is  probable  that  one 
year,  certainly  less  than  two  years,  will  see  every  link  closed 
and  our  lines  to  Atlanta  and  to  Memphis  completed.  When 
this  is  done,  a  locomotive  placed  on  the  rails  at  Lynchburg 
can  visit  Nashville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Savan- 
nah, or  Charleston,  without  leaving  the  rails.  Thus  will 
the  tide  water  of  Virginia,  at  Kichmond,  Petersburg,  and 
Norfolk,  be  connected,  by  railroads  of  a  uniform  gauge,  with 
the  entire  Mississippi  valley  below  Memphis,  the  whole  Gulf 
coast,  and  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  north   as   Charleston, 

{resenting   a  net  work   of  allied  roads,  unrivalled  in  the 
istory  of  such  enterprises. 

As  many  new  projects  have  been  recently  undertaken  in 
the  south  and  west,  it  may  be  well  to  exiamine  the  bearing 
which  they  may  have  on  our  interest. 

A  railroad  is  in  course  of  construction  from  Louisville  to 
Nashville,  which,  however,  is  progressing  slowly  for  want  of 
means.  It  is  proposed  to  make  a  road  from  the  Bowling 
Green  on  this  line  to  Memphis,  making  the  distance  from 
Louisville  to  Memphis  413  miles.  This  project  will  probably 
te  effected,  though  it  must  take  several  years.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed to  unite  the  Bowling  Green  with  Danville,  there  to 
meet  the  road  to  Lexington ;  but  no  organization  whatever 
exists  for  this  purpose  at  this  time.  A  road  was  projected 
from  Danville  to  Nashville ;  but  it  is  entirely  suspended, 
kaving  gone  no  further  than  a  preliminary  survey,  made 
more  than  two  years  ago. 

But  supposing  all  these  projects  to  succeed,  and  supposing 
the  Danville  and  Lexington,  the  Lexington  and  Big  Sandy, 
and  the  Louisville  and  Covington  road,  together  with  Vir- 
ginia's great  work,  the  Covington  and  Oliio  road,  to  be  coui- 
pleted,  they  will  present  the  following  comparative  distane^a^ 
taking  Baltimore  as  our  northern  point  of  convevgeivce*. 
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1 .  Memphis  to  Louisville. .....      413 

Louisville  to  Cincinnati ....      107 

Cincinnati  to  Baltimore 580 


1,100 


Memphis  to  Stevenson 371 

Stevenson  to  Chattanooga.  • .  38 

Chattanooga  to  Knoxville ...  115 

Knozville  to  Bristol 130 

Bristol  to  Lynchburg 204 

Lynchburff  to  Gordonsville. .  80 

Gordonsvule  to  Alexandria..  88 
Alexandria    to    Washington 

citv 7 

Washington  city  to  Baltimore  40 


97a 


2.  Memphis  to  Danville 407 

Danville  to  Lexing^n 36 

Lexington  to  Big  Sandy ....  132 
Covington  and  Ohio  road  of 

Virginia 224 

Covington  to  Gordonsville..  129 

Gordonsville  to  Alexandria. .  88 
Alexandria    to    Washington 

citv 7 

Washington  city  to  Balti more  40 

1,063 

It  willl  thus  be  seen  that  the  route  from  Memphis  by  the 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad  is  127  miles  shorter  than 
the  route  through  Cincinnati,  and  90  miles  shorter  than  any 
possible  route.  At  every  point  east  of  Memphis,  along  the 
road  from  that  place  to  Chattanooga,  the  difference  in  our 
favor  increases  rapidly.  And  as  the  various  lines  from  New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Montgomery,  empty  themselves  into 
this,  the  whole  tribute  of  trade  and  travel,  borne  on  their 
track,  must  flow  into  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  road. 

Even  at  Nashville,  althougli  the  road  by  which  they  reach 
our  great  trunk  line  has  to  run  nearly  south  for  110  miles, 
the  distance  is  slightly  in  our  favor. 

1,  Nashville  to  Chattanooga 150 

Chattanooga  to  Baltimore 664 

814 

2.  Nashville  to  Danville 169 

Danville  to  Baltimore,  through  Virginia 656 


■825 


This  shows  a  difference  of  11  miles  in  our  favor,  at  Nash- 
ville. 

The  construction  of  the  Cumberland  Gap  road,  or  of  any 
road  connecting  any  point  on  our  line  between  Abingdon  and 
Knoxville,  with  Danville  or  Lexington,  would  throw  the 
point  of  comparison  in  our  favor  high  up  into  Kentucky. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  comparison  stands  on  the  south- 
eastern border  of  our  field,  taking  Atlanta  as  our  point. 

AtlanU  to  Dalton 100 

Dalton  to  Knoxville 115 

Knoxville  to  Baltimore 549 


764 


At)snta  to  Augusta, 171 

AuguaU  to  Bnnchville 75  , 

BnDchville  to  Kingsville 41  » 


Kingsville  to  Wilmington 171 

Wilmington  to  Weldon 169 

Wcldon  to  Petersburg 64 

Petersburg  to  Richmond 22 

Richmond  to  Washington  city. . . .  190 
Washington  city  to  Baltimore  ....    40 

876 
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This  shows  that  the  line  through  Lynchburg  possesses  an 
^vantage  of  112  miles  between  Atlanta  and  Baltimore.  A 
road  which  has  been  proposed  from  Kingsville  direct  to 
Aiken  will  diminish  but  cannot  destroy  this  advantage.  A 
large  number  of  roads  converge  at  Atlanta,  stretching  their 
iron  arms  through  the  whole  south  and  southwest. 

The  foregoing  facts  prove,  that  if  we  draw  a  line  from 
Lynchburg,  passing  a  little  north  of  Nashville  and  extending 
indefinitely  through  Arkansas  and  Texas,  and  another  from 
Lynchburg  passing  east  from  Atlanta  and  extending  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  whole  area  embraced 
ktween  these  two  lines  will  find  their  nearest  route  to  the 
northeast  through  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad.  Nor 
can  this  condition  of  tilings  be  changed  by  any  future  im- 
provements, for  our  road  is  defended  by  impassable  mountain 
oarriers  from  all  competition. 

What  a  brilliant  future  this  opens  to  us,  and  what  promi- 
nence it  gives  to  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad,  as  the 
kighway  of  communication  between  the  two  great  sections  of 
the  Union. 

There  is  yet  one  other  point  to  examine  into.  It  is  the 
effect  which  the  projected  Kabun  Gap  road  is  to  have  on  us 
in  competing  for  the  trade  at  Knoxville  ;  our  travel  it  cannot 
effect. 

The  following  are  the  distances : 

1.  Knoxville  to  Charleston      -----  454 

2.  Knoxville  to  Richmond        -----  453 

3.  Knoxville  to  City  Point 465 

4.  Knoxville  to  Norfolk -  534 

Richmond  is  six  miles  nearer  to  Knoxville  than  Charles- 
ton ;  City  Point  is  one  mile  further,  and  Norfolk  is  seventy 
miles  further.  When  it  is  remembered  that  any  ship  can 
float  at  City  Point  which  can  cross  the  Charleston  bar,  and 
that  any  vessel  engaged  in  the  coast  trade  can  approach 
Richmond,  no  one  can  regard  the  competition  at  Knoxville 
as  formidable.  There  are  other  considerations  which  must 
.turn  the  scale  decidedly  in  our  favor. 

At  Lynchburg,  which  is  130  miles  nearer  to  Knoxville 
than  Charleston  is,  the  cheaper  agricultural  products  will 
take  the  canal,  commencing  this  cheaper  mode  of  carriage, 
hy  water,  200  miles  before  it  reaches  Norfolk. 

Norfolk  has  been  repeatedly  pronounced  the  best  harbor 
on  the  Atlantic  by  competent  judges. 

Again,  Norfolk  is  about  four  degrees  of  latitude  north, 
*nd  four  degrees  of  longitude  cast  of  Charlestoii,  ot  ^JacAiV. 
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350  miles  Dearer  to  the  principal  markets  with  which 
trade.  This  difference  not  only  ensures  that  economy  w] 
results  from  superior  expedition,  but  there  must  be  a  g 
saving  in  the  insurance  on  a  vessel  stopping  at  Norfolk  ■ 
one  which  has  to  encounter  the  dangers  of  Cape  Hatte 
Cape  Lookout,  and  Cape  Fear. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  f 
this  quarter.  A  circumstance  of  no  small  value  in  our 
is,  that  it  must  he  years  before  any  of  the  routes,  which  I 
heen  thus  compared  with  ours,  can  be  completed  ;  givin j 
all  the  advantage  of  being  first  in  the  field.  When 
relations  of  commerce  are  once  established  in  any  partic 
channel,  it  requires  causes  of  great  force  to  change  th 
It  is  only  necessary  that  we  should  avail  ourselves  full 
all  the  advantages  we  possess,  and  secure  the  prize  hefort 
can  have  a  rival  in  the  field. 

TMe  of  Ihirlii  rtilrBadj  in  JftK  Ycrk,  Ancing  thi  length  of  tach  road,  atnou 
taf/Ual  itocli,  onuiunl  qffandtd  imd  fioaling  debt,  upctuti  pir  mile  run  ;  aid 
ptnttt  fCT  mile  of  road,  and  pir  Cfnlum  iff  txpeMt%  on  rtttiptt,  at  taktn  fret 
Ttporl  tjf  tht  Slait  nginitr  ami  lurrejim'. 
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COFFEE-PRICE,  IMPORT,  AND  CONSUIPTION. 

The  price  of  coffee  has  begun  to  rise.  The  prices,  too,  of 
many  other  commodities  are  rising.  They  must  all,  to  some 
extent,  be  influenced  by  the  price  of  food,  which  affects  all 
other  things.  It  must  be  palpable,  also,  to  all,  when  the 
price  of  food  is  almost  universally  high,  that  the  attention  of 
men  will  everywhere  be  directed  to  the  production  of  this 
first  necessity,  and  a  ]»roportionate  quantity  of  labor,  where- 
eyer  practicable,  will  be  diverted  from  producing  other  thinjrs 
to  producing  food.  There  will,  in  consequence,  be  a  general 
tendency  to  the  scarcity  of  other  things,  and  a  general  ten- 
dency to  a  rise  in  prices.  Under  such  circumstances  specula- 
tion steps  in,  and,  foreseeing  this  result,  begins  to  acquire 
commodities  to  hold  them,  and  hastens  the  effect  it  foresees. 
There  seems,  however,  some  grounds  in  the  supply  and  con- 
sumption of  coffee  for  a  rise  in  its  price.  Although  the  cost 
of  producing  it  ultimately  determines  production,  we  put  out 
of  view  what  is  a  remunerating  price  for  the  planter.  If  he 
have  continued  the  cultivation  when  native  Ueylon  has  been 
at  458.  per  cwt.,  he  may  be  supposed  to  be  growing  very  rich 
when  it  is  at  56s.  This  may  be  the  case;  and  he  has  a  good 
right  to  get  what  lie  fairly  can  for  his  commodity.  But,  as 
we  see  from  the  example  of  our  farmers,  who  are  severely 
lamp<x)ned  for  selling  wheat  at  SOs.,  when  it  lias  been  given 
in  testimony  before  committees  of  parliament  that  56s.  is  a 
remunerating  price,  the  cost  neither  does  nor  ought  to  regu- 
late the  selling  price  of  any  commodity.  It  is  one  limit  to 
the  selling  price.  Production  will  not  go  on  unless  the  sell- 
ing price  replace  the  cost  of  production,  but  it  may  be  con- 
tinued to  any  extent  if  the  selling  price  exceed  the  cost  of 
production.  If  the  two  were  coincident,  as  the  lampooners 
of  the  farmers  wish  them  to  be,  and  grumble  because  they 
are  not,  production  would  not  keep  pac  e  with  the  wants  of 
society.  Price  would  then  be  no  index  to  its  wants ;  and 
would  cease  to  be,  as  it  is  now  when  it  rises  above  cost  very 
much,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat,,  the  immediate  impulse  to  in- 
creased production,  if  that  be  possible,  and  the  security  that 
the  wants  of  an  increasing  population  will  be  fully  supplied. 
We  entirely  discard  any  notion,  therefore,  of  speaking  of  sell- 
rag  price  Jis  improperly  high  because  it  exceeds  the  cost  of 
proouction,  and  can  look  at  it  only  as  determined  by  supply 
and  demand. 

Now  the  coffee  imported  in  the  three  last  years  and  in  the 
nine  months  of  the  present  year,  with  the  exports,  waa  as^ 
follows : 
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1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

Deduct  exports 

Leaving  for  consumption 
Actual  consumption  . . . . 

Excess  of  consumption . . 


Imported. 


Pounds, 

54,935,510 

55,634,733 

66,500,673 

45,522,716 


Exported. 


Taken  into 
consumption. 


222,591,631 
94,841,499 


Po%tnd$,  PouniU, 

12,937,552  35,043,573 

26,656,892  37,081,770 

32,602,557,  37,470,976 

22,344,498  26,598,417 

I 

94,541,4991  137,204,730 


128,053,132 
137,204,730 


9,151,598 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  that  our  own  consumption 
has  increased  very  little,  and  in  the  present  year,  as  far  as  it 
has  gone,  the  consumption  in  the  nine  months,  27,598,417  lbs., 
appears  less  than  in  the  nine  months  of  1854,  28,410,719  lbs.; 
but  the  nine  months  are  ten  days  short  of  the  nine  months 
included  in  the  tables  for  1854,  and  if  we  add  the  consumption 
for  these  days,  about  1,000,000  lbs.,  the  consumption  in  1855 
will  exceed  the  consumption  of  former  years.  The  increase, 
however,  is  comparatively  small,  not  above  3,000,000  lbs.  in 
1855  compared  to  1852,  while  the  exports  to  the  continent, 
though  this  year  they  do  not  equal  those  of  last,  have  in- 
creased much  more  rapidly.  In  every  year  of  the  series,  the 
coffee  imported  from  British  possessions  has  exceeded  our 
own  total  consumption  as  follows : 

Imported  from  Consumption, 

Britisn  possessions,  including  foreign. 

Pounds,  Pounds, 

1852 42.523,968  35,043,573 

1853 38,305,096  37,091,770 

1854 48,934,864  37,470,970 

1855(9  months) 30,086,442  27,598,417 

Thus  the  increased  consumption  of  coffee,  which  has  carried 
off  the  increasing  produce  of  our  colonies  and  the  increasing 
produce  of  other  countries,  has  been  more  on  the  continent 
than  at  home.  It  is  another  proof  to  be  added  to  the  many 
already  occasionally  brought  forward  in  this  journal  of  the 
increasing  well-being  of  the  people  of  the  continent.  From 
these  facts  it  is  plain  that  the  continent  must  be  the  govern- 
ing market  for  the  price  of  coffee.  We  are  habitual  exporters, 
and  no  price  here  can  be  sustained  whicli  is  not  warranted  by 
the  price  abroad.  Already,  however,  we  have  seen  reason  to 
conclude  that  tlie  consumption  of  coffee  there  has  overtaken 
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prodnctdon.  The  demand  is,  at  least,  folly  equal  to  the 
supply.  From  the  following  table  of  the  exports  of  coffee 
firom  Rio,  l^e  reader  will  see  how  great  is  the  increase  in  the 
exports  in  ^855,  but  of  the  increcuse  very  little  has  come  to 
England : 

CtmpartUwt  datinatum  qf  cqffee  exported  from  Rio  in  September,  and  since  January 

i,  1854  and  1855. 


Comitriefl. 


Antwerp 

fitOtic 

Bremen •  • . 

Otpe  of  Good  Hope '. 

OiamieL * 

Denmark 

France 

Great  Britain , 

Hamborgand  Altona 

Holland 

Mediterranean ...... 

Portngal  .•••...•... 

Sweden 

Trierte 

United  SUtee 

Other  coontries 


September,  1854- '55. 


I 


Bags, 
8,166 


Total 


4,200 
1,880 
21,490 
11,438 
13,974 
6,055 
19,107 


B(^s 
3,634 


25,208 

880 

11,318 


98,243 
20 


221,979 


3,814 
2,200 

S6,624 
7,852 
2,668 
3,995 

20,539 


Jan.  1  to  Sept.  30,  1854-'55. 


18,236 

7?8 

10,360 

5,733 

134,680 

124 


238,187 


Bars, 

67,275 

2,850 

14,146 

12,775 

154,538 
31,948 
53,630 
28,206 

118,851 


131,092 
22,582 
40,217 
34,056 

595,358 
16,038 


Bags. 
75,755 


1,321,609 


20,827 
16,391 

223,468 
57,400 
59,838 
30,932 

197,058 
2,319 

171,785 
16,277 
58,486 
49,259 

781,880 
20,412 


1,782,132 


The  greater  part  of  the  increase  has  gone  to  the  United 
States,  to  Belgium,  to  Germany,  to  the  channel  for  a  market, 
and  of  the  460,000  additional  bags  exported  in  the  present 
year,  only  2,700  have  come  to  England.  By  the  consump- 
tion of  coffee  on  the  continent,  therefore,  and  in  the  United 
States,  rather  than  by  its  consumption  in  England,  will  the 
price  be  governed,  and  to  form  an  estimate  of  its  future  price 
we  must  look  to  circumstances  abroad  rather  than  at  home. 
To  form  a  fair  opinion  on  this  question  involves,  therefore, 
a  great  variety  of  circumstances  connected  with  other  coun- 
tries, with  which  we  do  not  profess  to  be  fully  acquainted. 
We  are  not  inclined,  however,  to  believe  that  the  present 
high  price  of  food  on  the  contineni>~which  arises  more,  we 
ihink,  firom  increased  consumption,  on  the  whole,  than  de- 
fective harvests — will  check,  if  it  do  not  increase,  the  con- 
nimption  of  coffee.  In  the  circumstances  of  the  United  States^ 
at  all  times  great  consumers,  there  are  abundant  reasons  for 
calculating  on  a  greatly  increased  consumption  ;  and  while 
we  believe,  therefore,  that  some  advance  in  the  price  is  now 
fiiUy  justified  by  the  relation  of  the  supply  to  the  demand, 
we  are  not  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  price  can  agaiu,  fox 
wme  time^  much  recede. — Zcmchn  JEoonomist. 
8 
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^  JOHN  DE  WITT. 

One  of  the  purest  statesmen  of  any  country  or  time  was  John  De  Witt,  Um 
celebrated  pensionary  of  Holland.  He  controlled  for  a  long  period  the  destiniet 
of  that  republic,  watching  over  them  with  parental  solicitude,  and  illustrated  at 
last  in  his  fute  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  republics  are  ungrateful  The  moral 
is  as  applicable  to  our  own  times  as  to  his.  Our  readers  will  peruse  with 
{pleasure  the  following  sketch  which  we  have  been  permitted  to  extract  from  the 
manuscript  of  a  work  entitled  **  The  Life  and  Times  of  John  DeWitt,"  prepared 
■by  R.  6.  Barnwell,  esq.,  formerly  connected  with  this  Review,  and  now  United 
States  consul  at  Amsterdam. — Ed» 

These  insurrections  and  disturbances  extended  into  Rotter- 
•dam,  Leyden,  Delft,  Harlaem,  and  other  cities,  where  many 
of  the  residences  of  the  magistrates  were  pillaged.     As  the 
province  of  Zealand  had  declared  the  prince  stadholder  on 
the  second  of  July,  the  states  of  Holland  having  assembled 
on  the  day  following  for  the  purpose  of  abrogating  the  per- 
petual edict,  unanimously  resolved  that  ^'  In  consideration  of 
the  troubled  state  of  affairs  the  members  agree  to  absolve 
each  other  from  their  oath,  as  well  as  those  who  had  sworn 
to  preserve  the  perpetual  edict,  remitting  all  into  the  same 
liberty  they  enjoyed  before,  to  elect  a  stadholder  as  they  may 
see  fit  for  the  greatest  good  and  advantage  of  the  rejiublic/' 
They  then  deputed  several  of  their  members  to  repair  to 
Bodegrave,  where  the  prince  was  encamped,  to  inform  him 
of  his  election.     He  returned  his  thanks  and  went  to  the 
Hague  to  take  the  oath  of  oflSce,  as  he  had  previously,  done 
at  an  assembly  of  the  states  general.    Meanwhile,  scandalous 
falsehoods  had  been  circulated,   tending    to    impeach   the 
integrity  and  honor  of  the  grand  pensionary,  by  charging 
him  with  converting  to  his  private  use  the  secret  service 
money  which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  hands  to  enable  him 
to  baffle  the  intrigues  of  the  enemy.     But  whatever  credit 
his  enemies  might  have  attached  to  these  rumors,  the  saga- 
cious prince,  who  knew  him  to  be  incorruptible  by  such 
sordid  considerations^  charged  the  whole  blame  upon  his  own 
officers,  who  betrayed  the  chief  towns  on  the  frontiers  into 
the  hands  of  the  French.     He  did  not  neglect  to  employ  his 
address  in  endeavoring  to  engage  the  friendship  of  DeWitt, 
and  to  solicit  him  to  lend  his  aid  in  this  eventful  crisis.     In 
this  interview  DeWitt  is  said  to  have  replied,  with  his  usual 
candor  and  decision,  that  his  principles  were  fixed  after  the 
most  mature  reflections ;  that  he  had  resolved  never  to  re- 
nounce those  rules  which  he  had  deemed  just  and  equitable, 
and  bjr  which  be  had  been  always  governed  in  the  discharge 
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of  his  public  duties ;  and  that  he  could  not  then  do,  from 
considerations  of  interest,  what  was  directly  opposed  to  his 
own  settled  convictions  of  duty  ;  that  the  people  now  hated 
him  without  cause,  and  therefore  would  never  forgive  him ; 
that  while  he  prayed  for  the  prosperity  of  the  state  under 
whatever  form  of  government  the  people  may  see  fit  to 
establish,  he  would  not  retain  an  olBoe  which  he  could  only 
hold  by  betraying  the  confidence  which  the  States  General 
had  always  reposed  in  him.  He  therefore  respectfully  de- 
clined the  honor  of  serving  the  state  under  the  stadholdcrate, 
an  office  which  he  considered  as  anti-republican  in  its  tenden- 
cies, and  calculated  to  be  subversive  of  the  public  liberty. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  the  king  of  France,  with  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  arrived  at  Charleroi,  which  he  divided 
into  four  bodies,  one  commanded  by  himself,  in  person,  and 
the  others  by  the  Prince  of  Conde,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
Marshal  Turenne.  He  opened  the  siege  of  several  of  their 
principal  cities  by  a  simultaneous  movement,  which  created 
such  terror  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  that,  by 
the  advice  of  the  grand  pensionary,  the  States  General  de- 
rated four  of  their  members  to  repair  to  the  king  and  request 
him  to  state  on  what  terms,  and  for  what  amount  of  money, 
he  would  be  willing  to  evacuate  the  Dutch  territory  ;  but  the 
demands  of  the  magnificent  king  were  so  exorbitant  that  the 
deputies  returned  without  having  accomplished  anything. 
The  young  stadholder  never  forgot  or  forgave  this  humilia- 
ting exaction,  and  hurled  back  with  stern  contempt  the  auda- 
cious pretensions  of  his  haughty  oppressor.  The  disasters 
which  had  befallen  the  nation  created  bitter  animosity  to- 
wards the  illustrious  brothers,  who  were  soon  to  atone  for  the 
misfortunes  of  the  country  by  a  cruel  death.  While  the 
grand  pensionary  was  returning  home  at  night  from  an 
assembly  of  the  States  General,  he  was  attacked  by  four  men 
with  drawn  swords,  one  of  whom  gave  him  a  thrust  in  the 
neck,  which  felled  him  to  tlie  ground.  After  struggling 
with  his  adversary,  he  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  head, 
tod  was  left  for  dead.  But  by  the  aid  of  skillful  surgeons  he 
was  soon  after  enabled  to  attend  to  his  usual  duties.  Some 
of  the  populace  at  Dort  were  stirred  up  to  declare  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  perpetual  edict  should  be  rescinded  to  pre- 
Tent  the  utter  ruin  of  the  state,  and  were  bent  on  deposing 
all  the  magistrates  who  insisted  on  maintaining  it.  They 
nnlike  madmen  through  the  streets,  exclaiming, ''  Long  live 
the  prince,  and  may  the  devil  take  the  De  Witts."  Others 
hoisted  orange-colored  and  white  flags  on  the  cupola  of  t\v^ 
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stadhouse,  on  which  were  painted  this  significant  Dutch 
couplet : 

Oran^  boven,  De  Witt  onder, 

Die  tanden  maund  die  alaet  den  donder ; 

which  may  be  thus  inelegantly  translated — 

The  Prince  of  Orange  above,  the  De  Witta  under, 
And  those  who  rsesist  will  see  thander. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  these  disasters,  the  govern- 
ment funds  could  not  be  sold  at  a  ^discount  of  seventy  per 
cent.,  and  the  obligations  of  the  East  India  Company,  which 
were  worth  a  thousand  florins,  could  be  purchased  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  archives  of  the  city  were  carried  in 
haste  to  Amsterdam,  and  many  tons  of  silver  were  deposited 
in  the  vaults  of  the  famous  bank  of  that  city.  The  Hague 
being  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy^  they  were  com- 
pelled to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to  the  great  commer- 
cial emporium. 

Having  determined  to  withdraw  himself  from  public  affairs, 
De  Witt  tendered  his  resignation  tothe  states  general  in  the 
following  address : 

^'HiGH  AND  MIGHTY  LORDS:  Nineteen  years  have  elapsed 
since  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  in  your  assembly  in  the 
capacity  of  grand  pensionary  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland. 
During  that  time  the  state  has  been  disturbed  by  wars  and 
other  calamities  which,  by  God's  help  and  the  courage  and 
wisdom  of  your  lordships,  I  had  good  reason  to  hope  would 
have  been  happily  terminated.  Your  lordships  well  know 
with  what  zeal  and  labor  I  have  endeavored  for  several  years 
to  remove  the  occasions  of  discontent  and  dissensions  which 
we  have  now  with  the  powerful  enemies  of  the  state.  You 
are  not  ignorant,  my  lords,  how  often  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  represent  to  you  the  misfortunes  that  may  befal  us  in  the 
course  of  time,  if  we  do  not  promptly  apply  the  necessary 
remedies  to  the  evils  with  which  we  are  menaced.  But  Gk)d, 
whose  providence  we  ought  always  humbly  to  adore,  however 
incomprehensible  it  may  be,  has  permitted  a  ruinous  and 
fatal  war  to  rage,  although  the  state  in  general  and  the 
province  of  Holland  in  particular  have  sufficient  time  to 
prepare  and  to  provide  whatever  may  be  necessary  for  a 
vigorous  defence.  With  what  application  and  urgent  soli- 
ci^tion  I  have  exhorted  your  lordships  to  be  vigilant  in  pro- 
tecting yourselves  against  the  devices  of  the  enemy,  this 
assembly  can  bear  abundant  testimony.  Our  allies  in  this 
assembly  have  moved  with  as  much  promptness  and  diligence 
as  possible  in  a  body  composed  of  so  many  members  and  of 
saei  a  constitution,  that  it  is  rather  influenced  by  the  pros- 
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pect  of  a  present  and  pressing  necessity  than  by  exhortations 
to  avoid  those  perils  which  they  could  not  foresee.  But  not- 
withstanding all  their  cares  and  all  their  efforts  to  avert  the 
mly  it  has  pleased  God  in  his  anger  to  inflict  upon  this  state 
those  calamities  in  which  it  is  now  enveloped,  and  that  in  a 
manner  so  difficult  to  comprehend  that  posterity  will  scarcely 
l)elieve  it,  so  rapid  are  the  conquests  of  the  enemy,  and  so 
weak  the  resistance  on  the  part  of  our  army.  What  is  most 
mortifying  in  this  melancholy  conjuncture  is,  that  these 
disasters  have  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  people  not  only  a  ' 
general  panic,  but  also  sinister  impressions  against  their 
magistrates,  and  especially  against  those  who  have  in  any 
way  had  the  management  of  public  affairs.  Atrocious 
calumnies  have  been  circulated  against  me.  Base  libels, 
accusing  me  of  converting  the  secret  service  money  to  my 
own  purposes,  have  been  brought  against  me.  I  have 
always  thought  that  the  most  effectual  way  of  destroying 
these  calumnies  was  to  treat  them  with  contempt.  However 
unjust  and  unfounded  these  suspicions  have  been,  as  I  am 
but  an  humble  servant  of  the  state,  having  no  other  object 
but  to  promote  its  welfare  and  prosperity,  I  have  deemed  it 
my  duty  no  longer  to  retain  an  office  which  would  require 
me  to  compromise  my  own  self-respect,  and,  perhaps,  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 

"For  these  reasons  I  have  only  to  request  that  your  lord- 
ships will  do  me  the  favor  to  dispense  with  my  services  as 
grand  pensionary.  I  must  conclude  by  expressing  my  pro- 
found obligations  to  this  august  assembly  for  the  many  tes- 
timonials of  their  confidence  and  friendship  which  I  have  so 
often  received  at  their  hands,  and  I  trust  I  will  always  con- 
tinue to  be  your  faithful  friend  as  I  have  always  been  your 
very  faithful  and  humble  servant.'' 

The  States  General  having  taken  the  subject  into  serious 
consideration  concluded  to  accept  his  resignation,  and  testi- 
fied their  acknowledgment  of  the  great  services  which  he  had 
rendered  to  the  state  in  a  resolution  which  honorably  dis- 
charged him  from  his  high  and  painful  responsibilities. 
On  the  day  following  he  notified  his  friend  De  Ruyter  of  his 
dismission  in  the  following  letter : 

'^Sm :  The  taking  of  the  cities  on  the  Rhine  in  so  short  a 
time,  the  ravages  of  the  enemy  to  the  very  borders  of  the 
Ysel,  and  the  total  loss  of  the  provinces  of  Guilders,  of 
Utrecht,  and  Overyssel,  almost  without  resistance  and  by  an 
^mheard  of  treachery,  have  more  than  ever  confirmed  me  in 
tlie  truth  of  that  saying  which  was  formerly  applied  to  \)aft 
Romaz?  republic :  ^  Prospera  omne^  sibi  viwcKcawt ,  ad'oer sa  uiA 
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imjmtarUur:*  ^^  All  take  the  credit  to  themselves  when  things 
are  prosperous,  but  when  they  are  adverse  they  lay  the 
blame  upon  one."  It  is  what  I  have  experienced  myself. 
The  people  of  Holland  have  not  only  charged  me  with  all 
the  calamities  and  disasters  that  have  befallen  this  republic, 
not  content  with  seeing  me  fall  into  the  hands  of  armed 
assassins  who  intended  to  murder  me,  but  when  by  the  help 
of  divine  providence  I  have  escaped  from  their  hands  and 
been  cured  of  the  wounds  that  I  had  received,  they  have  con- 
ceived a  mortal  hatred  against  those  magistrates  whom  they 
believed  to  have  the  greatest  influence  in  the  management  of 
affairs,  and  especially  against  me,  who  have  been  but  an 
humble  servant  of  the  state.  Their  lordships  have  done  me 
the  kindness  to  grant  my  discharge,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
resolution  which  1  enclose." 

But  the  wrath  of  the  populace  was  stirred  up  to  such  a 
pitch  of  frenzy  that  it  could  not  be  appeased,  nor  could  their 
sanguinary  vengeance  be  satiated  by  shedding  the  blood  of 
one  innocent  victim.  Cornelius,  the  brother  of  the  grand 
pensionary,  was  charged,  by  a  perjured  scoundrel  named 
Tichelaer,  who  followed  the  trade  of  a  barber,  with  suborning 
him  to  assassinate  the  prince  of  Orange.  This  abominable 
falsehood  was  conveyed  by  General  Zulestein  to  his  Highness, 
who  ordered  Tichelaer  to  detail  the  facts  to  him.  The  wretch 
told  his  story  with  such  an  air  of  veracity  that  an  order  was 
issued  to  arrest  Cornelius  at  Dort,  where  illness  had  confined 
him  to  his  bed,  and  to  incarcerate  him  in  the  state's  prison 
at  the  Ha^ue.  To  this  falsehood  was  added  a  tissue  of  base 
lies,  accusing  him  of  shirking  the  renewal  of  a  battle  with 
the  French  fleet,  and  of  actually  engaging  in  a  disgracefiil 
fisticuff  with  De  Ruyter,  who  remonstrated  with  him  for 
showing  the  white  feather  by  hiding  himself  behind  a  coil  of 
cables. 

The  magnanimous  admiral,  who  narrowly  escaped  assassi- 
nation at  the  instance  of  John  De  Witt,  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  States  General  from  his  ship,  which  was 
lyinff  at  anchor  near  Gored : 

^^HiGH  AND  MIGHTY  LORDS:  I  havc  learned  with  extreme 
surprise  that  it  has  been  rumored  that  the  deputy  commissary 
and  myself  had  quarrelled  and  had  come  to  blows,  and  that 
I  had  wounded  him  in  the  arm.  Further,  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  fight  the  enemies  of  the  state,  and  especially  the 
French,  and  that  he  prevented  a  renewal  of  the  engagement 
on  the  second  day,  and  many  other  things  of  this  sort,  have 
been  imputed  to  him.  I  hold  myself  obliged,  for  my  ovm 
honor,  and  for  the  defence  of  truth  and  juaWcfe^  \jci  d^^^W^  to 
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your  lordships,  in  the  sincerity  of  my  hearty  and  to  testify, 
as  I  do  now,  that  the  Ruard  of  Putten,  (Cornelius  De  Witt,) 
in  his  capacity  of  deputy  commissary  of  the  fleet,  has  lived 
with  me  on  terms  of  cordial  friendship,  and  that  there  has 
never  been  any  misunderstanding  or  dispute,  or  any  differ- 
ence whatever,  between  us.  I  solemnly  believe  these  rumors 
to  be  false  and  malicious  calumnies.  I  feel  myself  also  con- 
scientiously tound  to  bear  testimony  that  the  Kuard  always 
exhibited  a  marked  zeal  to  engage  with  the  enemy,  and  that 
he  manifested  as  great  animosity  towards  the  French  as  the 
English.  This  was  clearly  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  he 
proposed  to  a  council  of  war  to  attack  the  enemy  it  was  car- 
ried by  a  unanimous  resolution." 

The  Ruard  made  an  elaborate  defence,  and  proved,  by  un- 
impeachable witnesses,  that  he  was  entirely  innocent  of  the 
hemous  crime  of  which  he  had  been  accused  by  a  man  who 
had  been  condemned  to  perpetual  infamy,  and  who  was  com- 
pelled, in  open  court,  to  fall  upon  his  knees  and  beg  pardon 
of  God  and  justice  ;  that  there  was  no  other  witness  against 
him,  and  that  the  circumstantial  evidence  against  him  was 
totally  devoid  of  all  truth  and  probability.  But  the  court, 
which  seems  to  have  been  affected  with  the  popular  contagion, 
and  smitten  with  judicial  blindness,  convicted  the  prisoner 
and  sentenced  him  to  the  terrible  torture  of  the  thumb-screw, 
in  order  to  force  him  to  confess  his  guilt.  But  he  replied 
that  if  they  would  rend  him  in  pieces  he  would  never 
acknowledge  himself  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime  of  which  he  had 
never  conceived.  While  undergoing  the  dreadful  torture  he 
repeated  those  lofty  lines  of  Horace,  which  fortified  his  soul 
in  this  fiery  crisis : 

Justum  et  tenacem  propotiti  vimm, 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni, 
Mente  quatit  solida,  &c. 

The  man  of  firm  and  noble  aonl 
No  factious  clamors  can  control, 
No  threatening  tyrant's  darkling  brow, 
Can  swerve  him  from  his  just  intent. 

It  would  be  impossible,  at  this  day,  for  the  impartial  his- 
torian entirely  to  acquit  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  vtdtua 
tMtantis  tyranniy  of  influencing  the  court  to  punish  an  indi- 
vidual whom  he  considered  his  hereditary  enemy.  His  sub- 
sequent career  of  glory,  and  the  great  and  memorable  service 
wnich  he  afterwards  rendered  to  the  establishment  of  thft 
Protestant  religion^  bj  expelling  the  last  of  t\ie  TeV^wVsi^ 
ijTBntB  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  would  incline  wa  to  >S^\b^< 
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that,  although  he  exercised  no  undue  influence  in  instigating 
the  judges  in  making  so  unjust  and  unlawful  a  decision^  there 
is  good  cause  to  suspect  that  it  was  not  done  without  his 
knowledge.  It  is  very  certain  that  he  made  no  efforts  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  that  he  afterwards  bestowed  pensions  and  offices 
upon  the  murderers  of  the  two  brothers,  not  many  days  after. 
The  ardor  prava  civium  juheniivm  was  at  that  crisis  so  un- 
governable that  no  earthly  power  could  have  checked  it  but 
the  direct  personal  interposition  of  the  illustrious  prince,  whom 
they  considered  their  last  hope  and  their  only  saviour.  The 
desolation  of  the  most  lovely  portions  of  Holland  by  the  pow- 
erful enemies  of  the  state,  treachery  under  every  disguise, 
misery  and  starvation  staring  them  in  the  face,  it  will  not 
excite  surprise  that  in  a  moment  of  panic  terror^  and  madness 
these  black  crimes  should  have  been  committed.  The  finger 
of  the  ^^ taciturn"  prince,  whose  counsels  saved  the  country 
from  destruction  by  the  mercenary  fanatics  under  the  wolfish 
dukes  of  Alva  and  Parma,  seemed  to  point  to  the  young 
prince,  who  had  inherited  his  valor  and  his  patriotism. 

^  ^  That  great  man, ' '  says  Macauley ,  ^  ^  rose  at  once  to  the  full 
dignity  of  his  part,  and  approved  himself  a  worthy  descend- 
ant of  a  line  of  heroes  wno  had  vindicated  the  liberties  of 
Europe  against  the  house  of  Austria.  Nothing  could  shake 
his  fidelity  to  his  country,  not  his  close  connexion  with  the 
royal  family  of  England,  not  the  most  earnest  solicitations, 
nor  the  most  tempting  offers.  The  spirit  of  the  nation,  that 
spirit  which  had  maintained  the  great  conflict  against  the 
gigantic  power  of  Philip  revived  in  all  their  strength.  Coun- 
sels, such  as  are  inspired  by  a  generous  despair,  and  are  almost 
always  followed  by  a  speedy  dawn  of  hope,  were  gravely  con- 
certed by  the  statesmen  of  Holland.  To  open  their  dykes,  to 
man  their  ships,  to  leave  their  country  with  all  its  miracles 
of  art  and  industry,  its  cities,  its  canals,  its  villas,  its  pas- 
tures, and  its  tulip  gardens,  buried  under  the  waves  of  the 
German  ocean  ;  to  bear  to  a  distant  climate  their  Calvanistic 
faith  and  their  old  Batavian  liberties,  to  fix,  perhaps,  with 
happier  auspices,  the  new  stadhouse  of  their  commonwealth 
under  other  stars  and  under  a  strange  vegetation  in  the  Spice 
islands  of  the  eastern  seas.  Such  were  the  plans  which  they 
had  the  spirit  to  form,  and  it  is  seldom  that  men  who  have 
the  spirit  to  form  such  plans  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
executing  them." 

The  Buard  was  sentenced  to  be  discharged  from  all  his 

offices  and  dignities,  and  to  be  forever  banished  from  his  coun- 

trjr.     The  last  act  of  the  tragedy  was  now  to  be  performed. 

Tbe populace  were  disappointed  that  tToie  co\rc\.  did  not  sentence 
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him  to  be  executed,  and  were  determined  to  glut  their  fiavaffe 
Yengeanoe  by  a  bloody  massacre.  They  gathered  round  the 
prison  where  he  was  remanded,  and  stationed  sentinels  near 
the  doors  in  order  to  prevent  his  escape.  They  then  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  residence  of  the  grand  pensionary,  with  a 
request  that  he  would  hasten  to  the  prison  to  see  his  brother, 
who,  they  said,  urgently  solicited  his  presence.  His  chil- 
dren, who  suspected  that  foul  play  was  intended,  entreated 
him  with  tears  to  remain.  But  his  fraternal  affection  over- 
came all  considerations  of  prudence,  and  he  resolved  to  go. 
No  sooner  had  he  entered  his  brother's  chamber  than  he  de- 
tected in  his  countenance  that  their  doom  was  sealed.  The 
victims  were  at  last  in  the  power  of  their  deadly  enemies. 
They  drew  the  Ruard  from  his  sick  bed  and  hurled  him  back- 
wards to  the  bottom  of  a  flight  of  steps  which  led  to  the 
outer  door  of  the  prison.  John  De  Witt  was  struck  down 
with  the  butt  end  of  a  musket,  and  they  were  both  taken  to 
a  lamp-i)ost  where  they  were  suspended  and  butchered  in  a 
manner  so  shocking  and  disgusting  that  it  is  impossible  to 
read  the  details  of  it  without  having  the  blood  to  curdle  in 
the  veins.  The  hearts  of  those  noble  brothers  were  torn  from 
their  bodies  and  dashed  against  their  faces  with  fiendish  im- 
precations. Under  the  chancel  of  the  old  Protestant  church, 
at  the  Hague,  their  bodies  rest  in  hope,  awaiting  the  resur- 
rection of  the  just,  but  their  memory  will  be  embalmed  in 
the  hearts  of  the  virtuous  and  the  brave,  so  long  as  virtue 
and  valor  are  honored  among  men : 

THE  EPITAPH. 

*'  Here  lie  the  remains  of  a  man  of  universal  genius,  the  profoundest  statesman 
and  the  most  adroit  diplomatist  of  his  age,  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace  ;  the  prop  of 
the  republic  of  which  even  his  enemies  regarded  him  as  the  surest  oracle.  He 
was  laborioas,  indefatigable,  vigilant,  sober,  and  modest ;  always  serious,  bat 
euj,  affable,  and  agreeable.  As  disinterested  as  a  man  could  be,  proposing  to 
himself  no  other  object  but  the  good  of  his  country  and  the  establishment  of  tier 
liberties.  Although  he  was  civilto  all  men,  he  never  courted  the  applause  of  the 
people  bv  employing  the  base  arts  of  a  demagogue.  Always  equal  to  himself,  and 
ondiitarbed  m  the  midst  of  the  c^roatcst  calamities,  his  mind  never  lost  its  equa- 
nimity, and  to  the  last  sigh  of  his  life  ho  exhibited,  by  heroic  fortitude,  a  memorable 
example  of  what  a  man  is  capable  whose  conscience  reproaches  him  nothing." 

Could  more  be  said  of  him  whose  ashes  repose  beneath  the 
shades  of  Mount  Vernon? 


lEllTITE  PfiOGBESS  OF  VEGETABLE  FOOD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATE8, 

AND  THE  INCREASE  OF   ANIIHAIS. 

In  two  or  three  articles,  recently  prepared  for  the  Record, 
we  have  shown,  first,  that  the  increase  of  the  classes  engaged 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  arts  and  commerce  wa%  Taxv.OKv 
more  raj>id  than  that  of  those  engaged  in  agnc\i\tvM^\  wA 
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second,  that  the  town,  or  civic  population,  was  increasing 
much  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  country,  or  rural  popu- 
lation. In  connexion  with  these  facts,  we  may  remark,  cai 
passant,  and  as  intimately  connected  with  them,  that  the 
prices  of  agricultural  products  have  heen  for  several  years 
gradually  growing  higher,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
prices  of  manufactured  goods  have  generally  declined.  This 
rotation  of  prices  is  perfectly  consistent  with,  and,  indeed,  is 
a  direct  consequence  of,  the  former  facts,  which  we  have 
stated  and  illustrated  in  preceding  articles. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  inquire  whether  vegetable  food, 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  animal  life,  has  or  has  not 
increased  in  the  United  States  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  population.  If  it  has,  we,  at  least,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  others,  have  not  lost  ground  in  relation  to  the  due 
support  of  animal  life.  If  it  has  not,  then  all  the  boasts  we 
so  frequently  see  in  the  newspapers,  about  an  unlimited 
power  to  supply  Europe  with  food,  is  a  mistake  and  a 
delusion.  While  we  are  obliged  to  use  the  returns  of  the 
census  of  1850  as  a  basis,  we  are  well  aware  that  the  crop  of 
1849,  on  which  it  was  based,  was  comparatively  a  bad  one, 
and  that  the  present  crop  ('55)  is  a  vastly  better  one. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  probably  true  that  the  crops  of  1854  and 
1855,  taken  together,  would  not  make  more  than  an  average 
production.  Comparing,  then,  the  crops  returned  in  the 
two  censuses  of  1840  and  1850,  and  the  increase  with  the 
increase  of  population,  we  shall  get  a  very  near  approxi- 
mation to  the  relative  growth  of  food  and  population  in  the 
United  States.  In  doing  this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  the 
smaller  crops  in  detail,  but  only  the  large  crops,  which 
support  men  and  animals,  and  with  them  the  number  of 
men,  and  the  number  of  animals  which  are  used  as  food. 
The  latter  is  not  indeed  essential,  for  vegetable  food  of  some 
kind  is  the  basis  of  all  animal  life,  and  therefore  to  deter- 
mine the  crops  is  to  determine  all.  But  the  number  of 
animals  used  for  food  will  illustrate  the  conclusions,  and 
therefore  we  give  it. 

In  the  table  below,  the  first  column  gives  the  number  for 
1840;  the  second  for  1850;  the  third  the  ratio  of  increase; 
and  the  fourth  the  variation  from  what  (mght  to  have  eacisted 
in  1850,  in  order  to  be  equal  to  the  ratio  of  increased 
population : 

1840.  1850.        RaUo  Variation. 

per  cent. 

Population 17,069,453        23,191,876       36  15,000,000 

Wheat,  (boBbelB) 84,823,272      100,485,944        20  76,000,000 

Corn 377,83l,»15      5^,071,104       57  76,000,000 
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Rye 18,645,567  14,188,813  ..  11,000,000 

OaU 123,071,341  146,584,179  20  20»600,000 

Hay 10,248,108  13,838,642  36         

OitUe 14,971,586  18,378,907  24  1,800,000 

Sheep 19,311,374  21,723,220  13  4,500,000 

Swine 26,301,293  30,254,213  15  4,600,000 

fiere  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  deficiency  in  everything, 
except  corn ;  that  is,  there  is  less  than  there  should  have  been 
in  order  to  make  the  amount  correspond  with  the  inc^ase  of 
population. 

In  regard  to  corn,  at  least  15,000,000  of  bushels  of  the  in- 
creased product  is  used  in  whiskey,  which  enters  not  at  all 
into  food.     Deducting  this,  we  have  the  following  results: 

Deficiency, 

Wheat 15,000,000  bushels. 

Bye 11,000,000       do 

Oatfl 20,000,000       do 

Total 46,000,000      do 

Increase  of  corn  j        .        .        -     61,000,000       do 

Apparent  gain  .        -        .        .     15,000,000       do 

But  it  must  be  observed  that  wheat  is  almost  exclusively 
used  among  the  white  inhabitants  for  bread;  and  that  of 
corn  we  are  now  exporting  (which  we  formerly  did  not)  an 
amount  equal  to  the  apparent  gain.  On  the  whole,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  increase  of  vegetable  food,  in  the  United 
States,  has  rather  fallen  behind  than  kept  up  with  the  pro- 
gress of  population.  It  is  also  apparent  that,  in  future,  the 
great  staple  in  breadstuffs  for  us,  and  for  the  world,  is  the 
maize,  or  Indian  corn.  This  is  the  only  crop,  even  in  our 
fertile  country,  which  keeps  up  and  goes  beyond  the  increase 
of  population.  It  may  be  well  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
increase  of  this  crop.  We  have  the  following  data  for  a  cal- 
culation, viz : 

CJom  crop  of  1840     -        -        -        -    377,531,875  bushels. 

1850     -        -        -        -    592,071,104       do 

Annual  increase -     6  per  cent. 

Crop  of  1855  calculated  on  this  basis      800,000,000  bushels. 
Probable  crop  of  1850       -        -  1,000,000,000       do 

This  increase,  however,  will  not  take  place  unless  we  find 
a  foreign  market,  which  we  shall  probably  do.  On  this  head 
we  intend  hereafter  to  give  the  data  for  supposing  that  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  corn  crop  will  continue. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  relation  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  agriculturaJ  production^  is  that  of  t\ie  ^vmrn.^- 
sd  relative  increase  of  animals. 
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Take  the  following  proportions : 

Increase  of  population 36  per  cent. 

Do       horses 14     do 

Do       cattle 23     do 

Do       sheep 13     do 

Do       swine., 15     do 

These  are  very  instructive  facts.  They  teach  very  dis- 
tinctly some  of  the  principles  which  have  been  silently  at 
work  to  raise  the  prices  of  wheat,  of  beef,  and  pork ;  nor  do 
we  see  for  this  state  of  things  any  remedy  but  the  increased 
application  of  labor  to  agriculture,  and,  as  there  is  no  power 
to  enforce  this  but  the  presence  of  a  real  scarcity,  so  we  can 
see  no  permanent  diminution  of  prices ;  nor  indeed,  a  proba- 
ble cessation  of  the  rise,  till  high  prices  react  in  producing  a 
renewed  attention  to  agricultural  employments. 

There  is  another  question  connected  with  the  production 
and  consumption  of  vegetable  food  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance. Other  parts  of  the  world  are  even  less  fortunate 
than  ourselves.  The  result  is  that  there  is  a  pressure  upon 
this  country  to  supply  the  wants  of  Europe.  The  export  of 
breadstuffs  at  this  time,  is  beyond  anything  this  country  has 
ever  known.  With  high  prices  and  a  good  harvest,  this  de- 
mand will  be  supplied  for  a  time ;  but,  as  the  facts  above 
stated  prove  that  our  surplus,  especially  of  wheat,  cannot  be 
very  large,  it  follows  that  this  demand,  if  continued,  will  bo 
far  exhaust  the  country  as  to  make  prices  still  higher,  and, 
in  fact,  almost  exhaust  the  home  supply  of  wheat  flour.  If 
this  be  repeated  from  year  to  year,  where  will  it  end?  Can 
we  increase  the  supply  of  wheat  so  as  to  meet  a  perpetual 
European  demand  for  grain?  or,  must  the  people  of  Europe 
come  here  in  still  greater  numbers?  or,  finally,  as  we  just 
remarked,  is  not  Indian  corn  the  last  resource  and  hope  of 
nations? 

Our  opinion  on  this  subject  is  fixed ;  that,  as  corn  is  the 
great  staple  of  our  country — is  easily  raised,  and  may  be  in- 
definitely extended,  that  this  crop  will  go  on  increasing,  at 
a  very  rapid  rate,  and  it  will  be  exported  to  Europe  in  im- 
mense quantities.  In  looking  to  the  increase  of  vegetable 
food  in  the  United  States,  we  think  it  evident  that  the  pro- 
ductions which  are  likely  to  increase  most  rapidly  are  those 
of  corn,  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  and  grapes.  If  we  are  right 
in  this  supposition,  the  United  States  have  yet  before  them 
a  field  of  vast  enterprise  and  profit  in  agriculture. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Texas,  the  land  suitable  for  the 

ci2]t2vation  of   the  cane  has  been   greatly  increased.     We 

suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  tlaft  ca^wAty  of  Louisiana 
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and  Texas  to  raise  a  million  of  hogsheads  of  sugar,  without 
any  great  eflfort.  This  is  equal  to  a  thousand  millions  of 
pounofl— quite  a  large  item  in  the  general  provision  of 
food. 

The  vine  is  a  recent  and  much  smaller  addition  to  our 
agricultural  list.  But  large  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
especially  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Missouri,  are  ad- 
mirahly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The  time 
is  not  distant  when  millions  of  gallons  of  wine  will  he  made 
on  the  Ohio. 

The  potato  is  a  native  of  America,  but  has  been  much  less 
attended  to  in  the  United  States  than  it  ought  to  be.  At 
100  bushels  per  acre,  which  with  suitable  soil  and  culture  is 
a  small  crop,  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  raised. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  while  it  is  an  entire  mistake 
to  suppose  the  United  States  can  supply  the  world  with 
wheat,  when  the  world  has  driven  its  agricultural  laborers 
into  the  hot  beds  of  cities ;  yet,  the  United  States  has  a 
staple  grain  in  Indian  corn,  which  can  supply  the  world, 
and  there  are  new  crops  with  wliich  America  can  enrich 
itself. — Railroad  Record, 
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House  op  Representatives,  DtumJbtr  13,  1855. 

8iE :  In  a  late  number  of  your  Review,  I  find  that  under  the  head  of  Rail- 
road StatiBticfl,  North  Carolina  is  given  credit  for  having  in  operation  (249)  two 
hoadred  and  forty-nine  miles  of  railroad  within  her  limits.  More  than  fifteen 
yetn  ago,  this  statement  was  truthfully  made,  and  as  several  roads  have  since 
than  been  constructed  and  put  in  operation,  it  seems  a  little  singular  that  these 
additions  in  no  respect  change  the  figures  opposite  to  the  name  of  the  State  in 
jour  tables.  I  readily  admit,  that  so  little  has  been  done  by  North  Carolina, 
eompared  with  what  she  ought  to  have  effected,  that  her  sons  cannot  with  any 
wy  great  satis&ction  refer  to  her  efforts  in  this  respect.  Nevertheless,  with  a 
view  of  giving  a  little  more  accuracy  to  the  tables  or  statistics  published  by  you 
aad  others,  I  nave  made  such  enquiries  as  were  necessary  to  enable  me  to  give  you 
VBliable  information. 

Upon  the  supposition  that  the  comparatively  small  section  of  the  Central  road, 

not  yet  completed,  will  be  finished,  as  anticipated,  by  the  Ist  of  January  next, 

you  will  not  err  in  stating  the  length  of  railroads  in  operation  within  the  State  of 

North  Carolina  at  six  hundred  and  nine  miles,  (609.)    Portions  of  these  roads 

have  been  built  by  companies  chartered  jointly  by  North  Carolina  and  other 

Slates,  but  the  sums  contributed  to  them  by  our  citizens  were  sufficient  for  the 

eoMtmction  of  as  much  as  lies  within  our  limits.     Besides  these  roads,  already 

finisfaed,  there  is  about  six  hundred  and  twenty  miles  that  may  be  said  to  be  in 

progress,  viz.,  either  under  contract  or  in  charge  of  companies  that  have  under- 

tiken,  with  their  existing  subscriptions,  to  do  the  work.    While  some  of  these 

nads  will  be  pressed  rapidly  to  a  completion,  others  will  doubtless  drag  their 

kngth  slowly  along. 

u  asking  you  to  make  the  necessary  corrections  in  your  future  publications,  I 
^  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  intending  to  impute  to  you  any  disposition  to  do 
Oiinjastioe,  but  simply  to  attribute  the  error  to  the  want  of  means  of  arriving  at 
the  truth,  because,  aoubtless,  none  of  our  citizens  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
>Arise  you  on  the  subject. 

Yny  TeBpectfnUy,  T .  L.  ClANCtVl\^ . 

^B.  D.  Dm  Bow,  Esq, 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

The  Hunters'  Feast,  or  Conversatiom  around  the  Camp  Fire.  Bj  CftpUin  M&jne 
Reid.     New  York  :  De  Witt  &  Davenport,  1856. 

The  author  has  spent  some  years  in  the  far  west,  and  as  he  looks  back  on  thow 
wi]d  scenes  tells  us  his  mind  yields  itself  up  to  sweet  remembrances.  He  Iotm 
to  paint  such  scenes  with  words,  feeling  as  if  they  were  again  passing  before  him. 
The  work  is  full  of  adventure  and  interest. 

Ballads.  By  Wm.  M.  Thackeray.  Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields,  1856.  These 
ballads  have  been  written  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  are  now  leathered  bj 
the  author  from  his  own  books  and  the  various  periodicals  in  which  the  piecei 
appeared  originally. 

The  Irish  Abroad  and  at  Home ;  at  the  Court  and  in  the  Camp,  Reminiscences 
of  an  emigrant  Milesian.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1856.  All  delinea- 
tions of  Irish  life  are  sought  after  with  avidity,  and  there  are  few  to  be  met  with 
more  happy  than  this  ;  indeed  we  know  of  no  book  more  likely  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Ireland,  its  manners,  its  associations,  and  life,  are  vividly  and  honestly 
pictured. 

Kate  Weston,  or  to  Will  and  to  Do.  By  Jeannie  De  Witt.  With  illustrations. 
New  York  :  De  Witt  &  Davenport,  1856. 

The  style  is  elevated,  the  plot  effective,  and  filled  up  in  a  masterly  manner. 
The  moral  lessons  inculcated  in  it  are  such  as  to  give  it  a  claim  to  the  favor  of' 
all  the  good.     The  characters  are  drawn  with  a  close  eye  to  nature,  and  markend 
and  distinct  in  their  delineations.    The  scenery  of  the  picture,  its  lights  and 
shades,  are  true  to  life. 

The  Lances  of  Lynwood.  By  the  author  of  Redclifie.  With  illustrations.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1856.  The  author  hopes  that  his  sketch  may  serve  as 
an  inducement  to  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart. 

Phcmixiana,  or  Sketches  and  Burlesques.  By  Jno.  Phoenix.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  1856. 

The  book  is  a  collection  of  sketches  recently  published  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  California.  The  sketches  abound  with  fun  and  humor,  and  will 
enable  the  reader  to  while  away  many  an  hour  which  perchance  might  be  worse 
employed. 

Village  and  Farm  Cottages ;  the  requirements  of  •American  Village  Homes  con- 
sidered and  suggested,  toilh  designs  for  nuch  houses  of  moderate  cost.  By  Henry  W. 
Cleaveland,  William  Backus,  and  Samuel  D.  Backus.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  1856. 

The  author  says  he  believes  tliat  every  improvement  in  the  abodes  of  men, 
which  renders  them  more  neat,  comfortable,  and  pleasing,  contributes  not  only 
to  physical  enjoyment,  but  to  mental  and  moral  advancement.  This  idea,  so 
important  and  encouraging,  is  presented  more  fully  in  the  book. 

The  Foresters.     By  Alexander  Dumas.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1856. 
Mr.  Appleton  announces  that  this  is  the  first  of  a  series  that  he  will  publish  of 
French  authors — Lamartine,  tiugot,  &c.    They  will  appear  in  this  country  as 
soon  as  in  France. 

Mimic  Life,  or  Before  and  Behind  the  Curtain,  A  series  of  narratives  by  Anna 
Mowatt  Ritchie.     Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

Mrs.  Ritchie  is  well  known  for  her  ** Autobiography  of  an  Actress,"  and  out  of 
the  many  colored  webs  of  her  professional  life  she  nas  again  culled  an  interest- 
ing volume,  in  which  she  tells  us  that  fiction  has  lent  but  few  embellis^^ing 
touches. 

Caste.  A  story  of  republican  equality.  By  Sidney  A.  Story,  Jr.  We  hastily 
noted  this  work  in  our  last  as  **  graphic  and  entertaininir,"  having  not  read  far 
enough  into  it  to  discover  its  abolition  tendencies.  It  is  fair  to  put  the  reader  on 
his  guard  against  works  of  this  poisonous  character  thrown  upon  us  by  some  of 
the  presses  of  the  north. 

Foreign  Reviews.  Leonard,  Scott  &  Co.  furnish  these  regularly  to  onr  tables. 
The  price  of  Blackwood  and  any  one  of  the  four  Reviews,  f5  ;  the  four  Reyiews 
and  Blackwood,  $10. 
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PART  III.— EMANCIPATION  WITHOUT  DEPORTATION. 

We  candidly  confess  that  we  look  upon  this  last  mentioned 
scheme  as  much  more  practicable  and  likely  to  be  forced  upon . 
Ufl  than  the  former.    We  consider  it  at  the  same  time  so  fraught 
with  danger  and  mischief  both  to  the  whites  and  blacks — so 
utterly  subversive  of  the  welfare  of  the  slaveholding  country, 
in  both  an  economical  and  moral  point  of  view,  that  we  can- 
not, upon  any  principle  of  right  or  expediency,  give  it  our 
sanction.     Almost  all  the  speakers  in  the  Virginia  legislature 
seemed  to  think  there  ought  to  be  no  emancipation  without 
deportation.     Mr.   Clay,  too,  in  liis  celebrated  colonization 
upeechof  1830,  says :  ^*  If  the  question  were  submitted  whether 
there  should  be  immediate  or  gradual  emancipation  of  all  the 
slaves  in  the  United  States,  without  their  removal  or  coloni- 
zation, painful  as  it  is  to  express  the  opinion,  I  have  iw  doubt 
(hat  it  woidd  be  unwise  to  emancipate  them.     I  believe  that  the 
Qjgqregaie  of  evils  which  would  be  engendered  in  society,  upon 
the  supposition  of  general  emancipation,  and  of  the  liberated 
slaves  remaining  principally  among  us,  would  be  greater  than 
aU  the  evils  of  slavery,  great  as  they  unquestionably  are." 
Even  the  northern  philanthropiets  themselves  admit,  gene- 
rallv,  that  there  should  be  no  emancipation  without  removal. 
Perhaps,  then,  under  these  circumstances,  we  might  have 
been  justified  in  closing  our  review  with  a  consideration  of 
the  colonization  scheme ;  but  as  we  are  anxious  to  survey  this 
subject  fiilly  in  all  its  aspects,  jind  to  demonstrate  upon  every 
ground  the  complete  justificat*  n  of  the  whole  soutliem  CiO\rcv- 
try  in  a  further  continuance  of  that  system  of  BVaveiy  viVY'cXi 
hw  heen  originated  by  no  fault  of  theirs,  and  coivtmw^  ^^.tl^ 
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increased  contrary  to  their  most  earnest  desires  and  petitions^ 
we  have  determined  briefly  to  examine  this  scheme  likewise. 
As  we  believe  the  scheme  of  deportation  utterly  impracticable, 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  present  ^reat 
question,  the  real  and  tlie  decisive  line  of  conduct  is  either 
abolition  without  removal^  or  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  sys- 
tem now  established.  '^ Paltry  and  timid  minds,'*  says  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  on  this  very  subject, 
**  shudder  at  the  thought  of  mere  inactimty,  as  cowardly  troops 
tremble  at  the  idea  of  calmly  waiting  for  the  enemy's  approach. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  liasten  their  fate  by  relentless  and 
foolish  movements. ' ' 

The  great  ground  upon  wliich  we  shall  rest  our  argument 
on  this  subject  is,  tha^  the  slaves,  in  both  an  economical  and 
moral  j)oint  of  view,  are  entirely  unfit  for  a  state  of  freedom 
among  the  whites ;  and  we  shall  produce  such  proofs  and  illus- 
trations of  our  position  as  seem  to  us  perfectly  conclusive. 
That  condition  of  our  species  from  which  the  most  important 
consequences  flow,  says  Mr.  Mill,  the  utilitarian,  is  the  neces- 
sity of  labor  for  the  supply  of  the  fund  of  our  necessaries  and 
conveniences.  It  is  this  which  influences,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other,  even  our  moral  and  religious  character,  and 
determines,  more  than  every  thing  else  besides,  the  social  and 
political  state  of  man.  It  must  enter  into  the  calculations  of 
not  only  the  political  economist,  but  even  of  the  metaphysi- 
cian, the  moralist,  the  theologian,  and  politician. 

We  shall  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  inquire  what  effect 
would  be  produced  upon  the  slaves  of  the  south,  in  an  eco- 
nomical point  of  view,  by  emancipation  with  permission  to  re- 
main— whether  the  voluntary  labor  of  the  freedman  would  be 
as  great  as  the  involuntary  labor  of  the  slave?  Fortunately 
for  us  this  question  has  been  so  frequently  and  fairly  subjected 
to  the  test  of  experience,  that  we  are  no  longer  left  to  vain 
and  fruitless  conjecture.  Much  was  said  in  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  about  superiority  of  free  labor  over  slave,  and  per- 
haps, under  certain  circumstances,  this  might  be  true;  but  in 
the  present  instance  the  question  is  between  the  relative 
amounts  of  labor  which  may  be  obtained  from  slaves  before  and 
after  their  emancipation.  Let  us  then  first  commence  with 
our  country,  where  it  is  well  known  to  everybody  that  slave 
labor  is  vastly  more  efficient  and  productive  than  the  labor  of 
free  blacks.  Taken  as  a  whole  class,  the  latter  must  be  con- 
sidered the  most  worthless  and  indolent  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  well  known  that  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  our  Union  they  arc  looked  upon  as  the  very  dro^ies 
andjuesls  of  eociety.     Nor  does  t\u»  c\\aiaAiV^T  amvi  from  the 
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disabilities  and  disfranchisement  by  which  the  law  attempts 
to  guard  against  them.  In  the  non-slaveholding  States,  where 
they  have  been  more  elevated  by  law,  this  kind  of  population 
18  in  a  worse  condition  and  much  more  troublesome  to  society 
than  in  the  slaveholding,  and  especially  in  the  planting  States. 
Ohio,  some  years  ago,  formed  a  .sort  of  land  of  promise  for 
this  deluded  class,  to  wliich  many  repaired  from  the  slave- 
holding  States ;  and  what  has  been  the  consequence?  They 
have  been  most  harshly  expelled  from  that  State  and  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  a  foreign  land.  Look  through  all  the  northern 
States,  and  mark  the  class  upon  whom  the  eye  of  the  police  is 
most  steadily  and  constantly  kept— see  with  what  vigilance 
and  care  they  are  hunt<,»d  down  from  place  to  phace — and  you 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  idleness  and  improvidence  are  at  the 
root  of  all  their  misfortunes.  Not  only  does  the  experience  of 
our  own  country  illustrate  tliis  great  fact,  but  others  furnish 
abundant  testimony. 

**The  free  negroes,"  says  Brougham,  '4n  the  West  Indies, 
are,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  chiefly  in  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  settlements,  equally  averse  to  all  sorts  of  labor 
which  do  not  contribute  to  the  supply  of  their  immediate  and 
most  urgent  wants.     Improvident  and  careless  of  the  future, 
they  are  not  actuated  by  that  principle  which  inclines  more 
civilized  men  to  equalize  their  exertions  at  all  times,  and  to 
work  after  the  necessaries  of  the  day  have  been  procured,  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  possible  deficiencies  of  the  morrow ; 
nor  has  their  intercourse  with  the  whites  taught  them  to 
consider  any  gratification  as  worth  obtaining  which  cannot  be 
procured  by  slight  exertion  of  desultory  and  capricious  indus- 
try.''*    In  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  privy  council 
in  Great  Britain,  in  1788,  the  most  ample  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion is  brought  forward.     In  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes,  it  was 
stated,  that  free  negroes  were  never  known  to  work  for  hire, 
and  they  have  all  the  vices  of  the  slaves.     Mr.  Braithwait, 
the  agent  for  Barbadoes,  affirmed,  that  if  the  slaves  in  that 
island  were  offered  their  freedom  on  condition  of  working  for 
themselves,  not  one-tenth  of  them  would  accept  it.     In  all 
the  other  colonics  the  statements  agree  most  accurately  with 
those  collected  by  the  committee  of  the  privy  council.     '^M. 
Malouet,  who  bore  a  special  commission  from  the  present 
government  to  examine  the  cliaracter  and  habits  of  the  Ma- 
roons in  Dutch  Guiana,  and  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
were  adapted  to  become  hired  laborers,  informs  us  that  tliey 
will  only  work  one  day  in  the  week,  which  they  find  abun- 
dantly sufficient  in  the  fertile  soil  and  genial  cVimate  o^  W\vi 

*  Brougham's  Colonial  Folicj^  Book  W.,  toc.  1. 
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New  World,  to  supply  all  the  wants  thiat  they  have  yet  learnt 
to  feel.  The  rest  of  their  time  is  spent  in  absolute  indolence 
and  sloth.  ^  Le  repos,*  says  he  ^et  Voisivete  sont  devenus  dans 
leur  etaf  social  leur  unique  passion.'  He  gives  the  very  same 
description  of  the  free  negroes  in  the  French  colonies,  although  . 
many  of  them  possess  lands  and  slaves.  The  spectacle,  he 
tells  us,  was  never  yet  exhibited  of  a  free  negro  supporting 
his  family  by  the  culture  of  his  little  property.  All  other 
authors  agree  in  giving  the  same  description  of  free  negroes 
in  th^  British,  French^  and  Dutch  colonies,  by  whatever 
denomination  they  may  be  distinguished,  whether  Maroons, 
Caraibes,  free  blacks,  or  fugitive  slaves.  The  Abbe  Raynal, 
with  all  his  ridiculous  fondness  for  savages,  cannot,  in  the 
present  instance,  so  iar  twist  the  facts  according  to  his  fancies 
and  feelings,  as  to  give  a  favorable  portrait  of  this  degraded 
race.'** 

From  these  facts  it  would  require  no  great  sagacity  to  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  slave  cannot  be  converted  into  free 
labor  without  imminent  danger  to  the  prosperity  and  wealth 
of  the  country  where  the  change  takes  place — and  in  this 

{articular  it  matters  not  what  may  be  the  color  of  the  slave, 
n  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V,  the  repre- 
sentations of  Las  Casas  determined  Cardinal  Ximenes,  the 
prime  minister  of  Charles,  to  make  an  experiment  of  the 
conversion  of  slave  labor  into  free  ;  and  for  this  purpose  pious 
commissioners  were  sent  out,  attended  by  Las  Casas  himself, 
for  the  purpose  of  liberating  the  Indian  slaves  in  the  New 
World.  Now  mark  the  result — these  commissioners,  chosen 
from  the  cloister,  and  big  with  real  philanthropy,  repaired  to 
the  western  world  intent  upon  the  great  work  of  emancipa- 
tion. ** Their  ears,"  says  Robertson,  "were  open  to  informa- 
tion from  every  quarter — they  compared  the  different  accounts 
which  they  received — and  after  a  mature  consideration  of  the 
whole,  they  were  fully  satisfied  that  the  state  6f  the  colony 
rendered  it  impossiUe  to  adopt  the  plan  proposed  by  Las  Casas, 
and  recommended  by  the  cardinal.  They  plainly  perceived 
that  no  allurement  was  so  powerful  as  to  surmount  the 
natural  aversion  of  the  Indians  to  any  laborious  effort,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  authority  of  a  master  could  compel  them 
to  work;  and  if  they  were  not  kept  constantly  under  the  eye 
and  discijdine  of  a  superior,  so  great  were  their  natural  list- 
lessness  and  indifference,  that  they  would  neither  attend  to 
religious  instruction,  nor  observe  those  rights  of  Christianity 
which  they  had  been  already  taught.  Upon  all  these  account* 
tie  superintendents  found  it  necessary  to  tolerate  repartimien- 

•  Brougham's  Co\on\a\  PoWcy . 
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toSj  and  to  suflFer  the  Indians  to  remain  under  subjection  to 
their  Spanish  masters/'*  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
Charles,  with  most  imprudent  and  fatal  decision,  proclaimed 
the  immediate  and  universal  emancipation  of  all  the  Indians 
—and  precisely  what  any  man  of  reflection  might  have 
anticipated  resulted.  Their  industry  and  freedom  were  found 
entirely  incompatible.  The  alarm  was  instantly  spread  over 
the  whole  Spanish  colonies.  Peru,  for  a  time  lost  to  the 
monarchy,  was  only  restored  by  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
law ;  and  in  New  Spain  quiet  was  only  preserved  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  governor  and  subjects  to  suspend  its  execution. 
During  the  mad  career  of  the  French  revolution,  the  slaves 
in  the  French  colonies  were  for  a  time  liberated,  and  even  in 
Cayenne,  where  the  experiment  succeeded  best  in  consequence 
of  the  paucity  of  slaves,  it  completely  demonstrated  the  supe- 
riority of  slave  over  free  black  labor ;  and  generally  the  re- 
establishment  of  slavery  was  attended  with  the  most  happy 
consequences,  and  even  courted  by  the  negroes  themselves, 
who  became  tired  of  their  short  lived  liberty.  Of  the  great 
experiment  which  has  been  recently  made  in  Colombia  and 
Guatemala  we  shall  presently  speak.  We  believe  it  has 
completely  proved  the  same  established  fact — the  great  supe-  - 
riority  of  slave  over  free  negro  labor. 

Mr.  Clarkson,  in  his  i)amphlet  on  slavery,  has  alluded  in 
terms  of  high  commendation  to  an  experiment  made  in  Bar- 
badoes,  on  Mr.  Steele^s  j)lantation,  which  he  contends  has 
proved  the  safety  and  facility  of  the  transition  from  slave  to 
free  labor.     It  seems  Mr.  Steele  parcelled  out  his  land  to  his 
negroes,  and  paid  them  wages  for  their  labor.     Now,  we  in- 
vite particularly  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following 
extracts  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Sealy,  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Steele, 
which  will  not  only  serve  to  establish  our  position,  but  afford 
an  illustration  of  the  melancholy  fact,  that  the  best  of  men 
cannot  be  relied  on  when  under  the  influence  of  prejudice  and 
passion.     '*It  so  happened/'  says  Mr.  Sealy,  ^'that  I  resided 
on  the  nearest  adjoining  estate  to  Mr.  Steele,  and  superin- 
tended the  management  of  it  myself  for  many  years;  I  had, 
therefore,  a  better  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  than 
Mr.  Clarkson  can  have — he  has  read  Mr.  Steele's  account — / 
^oitnessed  the  operations  and  effects  of  his  plans.     He  possessed 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  seasonable  plantations,  in  a  de- 
lightful part  of  the  island;  with  all  these  advantages  his 
estate  was  never  in  as  good  order  as  those  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  crops  were  neitlier  adequate  to  t\\G  ft\i*e  «aA 
resources  of  the  estate^  nor  in  proportion  to  t\\ose  o^  o\XiCt 

^Robertson's  Amenca,^  vol.  i.,  p.  123. 
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estates  in  the  same  part  of  tlie  island.  Finally,  after  an  ex- 
periment of  tliirty  years,  under  Mr.  Steele  and  his  executor, 
Mr.  T.  Bell,  Mr.  Steele's  debts  remained  unpaid,  and  the 
plantation  was  sold  by  a  decree  of  the  court  of  chancery. 
After  the  debts  and  costs  of  suit  were  paid  very  little  re- 
mained out  of  £45,000  to  go  to  the  residuary  legatees, 

^'It  was  very  well  known  that  tlie  negroes  rejoiced  when 
the  change  took  place,  and  thanked  their  God  that  they  were 
relieved  from  the  copyhold  system.  Such  was  the  final  result 
and  success  that  attended  this  system,  which  has  been  so 
much  eulogized  by  Mr.  Clarkson.  After  the  estate  was  sold 
and  the  system  changed,  I  had  equally  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  management,  and  certainly  the  manifest  im- 
provement was  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  tlie  change.  Fields 
which  had  been  covered  with  bushes  for  a  series  of  years  were 
brought  into  cultivation,  and  the  number  of  pounds  of  sugar 
was  in  some  years  more  than  doubled  under  the  new  manage- 
ment ;  the  provision  crops  also  were  abundant ;  consequently 
the  negroes  and  stock  were  amply  provided  for."  Again: 
the  attorney  general  of  Barbadoes  corroborates  the  statements 
of  Mr.  Sealy  in  the  most  positive  terms.  He  says:  '*I  was 
surprised  to  see  it  asserted  lately  in  print,  that  his  (Mr. 
Steele's)  plantation  succeeded  well  under  that  management. 
/  hdoiv  it  to  he  false.  It  failed  considerably ;  and  had  he 
lived  a  few  years  longer  he  would  have  died  not  worth  a 
farthing.  Upon  his  death  they  reverted  to  the  old  system,  to 
which  the  slaves  readily  and  willingly  returned;  the  planta- 
tion now  succeeds,  and  tlie  slaves  are  contented  and  happy, 
and  think  themselves  much  better  oft*  than  under  the  copy- 
hold system,  for  their  wages  would  not  afford  them  many 
comforts  which  they  have  now.''  (Upon  this  subject  see  No. 
LX.  London  Quarterly;  art.,  IVest  India  Colonies.)  But  a 
short  time  since,  a  highly  respectable  and  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  farmers  of  Virginia,  informed  us  that  he  had 
actually  tried,  upon  a  much  smaller  scale,  a  similar  experi- 
ment, and  that  it  entirely  failed;  the  negroes,  devoid  of 
judgment  and  good  management,  became  lazy  and  improvi- 
dent, and  every  time  one  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  sick,  it 
immediately  became  necessary  to  supjwrt  him.     The  whole 

fdan  soon  disgusted  the  master,  and  proved  that  the  ft-ee 
abor  system  would  not  answer  for  the  best  of  our  negroes ; 
for  those  he  tried  were  his  Ix^st.     Now  these  experiments  were 
the  most  conclusive^  because  the  master  reserved  the  right  of 
reimposing  slavery  upon  them  in  case  the  experiment  should 
noi  meet  his  a|i])robation ;  every  stimxAwft  ^%.%  t\mft  offered,  in 
case  their  freedom  were  really  desita\Ae,  \.o  \?otV  \v^x^^\sks.\. 
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their  natural  indolence  and  carelessness  triumphed  over  love 
of  liberty,  and  demonstrated  the  fact  that  free  labor  made  out 
of  slave  is  the  worst  in  the  world. 

So  far  we  have  adduced  instances  from  among  mixed  popu- 
lations alone.  Some  have  imagined  that  the  indolence  of  the 
liberated  black  in  these  cases  has  arisen  entirely  from  the 
presence  of  the  whites,  acknowledged  to  be  the  superior  race 
both  by  law  and  custom;  that,  consequently,  if  the  blacks 
could  be  freed  from  the  degrading  influence  exerted  by  the 
mere  pressure  of  the  whites  they  would  quickly  manifest  more 
desire  to  accumulate  and  acquire  all  the  industrious  habits  of 
the  English  operative  or  New  England  laborer.  Although 
this  is  foreign  to  our  immediate  object,  which  is  to  prove  the 
inefficacy  of  free  black  labor  in  our  country,  where,  of  course, 
whites  must  always  be  present,  we  will  nevertheless  examine 
this  opinion,  because  it  has  been  urged  in  favor  of  that  grand 
scheme  of  colonization  recommended  by  some  of  the  orators  in 
the  Virginia  legislature.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  presence  of 
the  whites  ought  rather  to  be  an  incentive  and  encouragement 
to  labor.  Habits  of  industry  are  more  easily  acquired  when 
all  are  busy  and  active  around  us.  A  man  feels  a  spirit  of 
industry  and  activity  stir  within  him  from  moving  amongst 
such  societies  as  those  of  Marseilles,  Liverpool  and  New  York, 
where  the  din  of  business  and  bustle  assails  his  ears  at  every 
turn,  whereas  he  soon  becomes  indolent  and  listless  at  Bath 
or  Saratoga.  Why,  then,  are  our  colored  free  men  so  gen- 
erally indolent  and  worthless  among  the  industrious  and  en- 
terprising citizens  of  even  our  northern  and  New  England 
States?  It  is  because  there  is  an  inherent  and  intrinsic  cause 
at  work  which  will  produce  its  effect  under  all  circumstances. 
In  the  free  black,  the  principle  of  idleness  and  dissipation 
triumphs  over  that  of  accumulation  and  the  desire  to  better 
our  condition ;  the  animal  part  of  the  man  gains  the  victory 
oyer  the  moral;  and  he  consequently  prefers  sinking  down  into 
the  listless  inglorious  repose  of  the  brute  (weation  to  rising  to 
that  energetic  activity  which  can  only  be  uenerated  amid  the 
multiplied,  refined  and  artificial  wants  ol"  civilized  society. 
The  very  conception  which  nine  slaves  in  ten  have  of  liberty 
is  that  of  idleness  and  sloth  with  the  enjoyment  of  plenty ; 
and  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  they  should  hasten  to  practise 
upon  their  theory  so  soon  as  liberated.  But  the  experiment 
has  been  sufliciently  tried  to  prove  most  conclusively  that  the 
free  black  will  work  nowhere  except  by  compulsion. 

St.  Domingo  is  often  spoken  of  by  philanthropista  ^tA 
schemers;  the  trial  has  there  been  made  upon  a  »c»\^  «v\ffiL- 
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ciently  grand  to  test  our  opinions,  and  we  are  perfectly  willing 
to  abide  the  result  of  the  experiment. 

The  main  purpose  of  tlie  mission  of  Consul  Greneral  M'Ken- 
zie  to  Hayti,  by  the  British  government,  was  to  clear  up  this 
very  question.  We  have  made  every  exertion  to  procure  the 
very  valuable  notes  of  that  gentleman  on  Hayti,  but  have 
failed :  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  eighty-ninth 
number  of  the  London  Quarterly,  in  one  article  of  which 
mention  is  made  of  tlie  result  of  M'Kenzie's  observations. 
*^By  all  candid  persons,'*  says  the  Review,  ^*the  deliberate 
opinion  which  that  able  man  has  formed  from  careful  obser- 
vation, and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  evidence  he  has  furnished, 
will  be  thought  conclusive.  Such  invincible  repugnance  do 
the  free  negroes  of  that  island  feel  to  labor,  that  the  system 
of  the  code  rural  of  1826,  about  the  genuineness  of  which  so 
much  doubt  was  entertained  a  few  years  ago,  is  described  as 
falling  little  short  of  the  compulsion  to  which  the  slaves  had 
been  subjected  previous  to  their  emancipation.  'The  conse- 
quences of  delinquency,'  he  says,  'are  heavy  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, and  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  as  despotic  as 
can  well  be  conceived.'  He  afterwards  subjoins:  'Such  have 
been  the  various  modes  for  inducing  or  compelling  labor  for 
nearly  forty  years.  It  is  next  necessary  to  ascertain,  as  far  as 
it  is  practicable,  the  degree  of  success  which  has  attended 
each ;  and  the  only  mode  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  to 
give  the  returns  of  the  exported  agricultural  produce  during 
the  same  period,  marking,  where  it  can  be  done,  any  aauden- 
tal  circumstance  that  may  have  had  an  influence.'  He  then 
quotes  the  returns  at  length,  and  observes:  'There  is  one  de- 
cided inference  from  the  whole  of  these  six  returns,  namely, 
the  positive  decrease  of  corn  cultivation  in  all  its  branches — 
the  diminution  of  other  branches  of  industry,  though  not 
equally  well  marked,  is  no  less  certain,  than  that  articles  of 
spontaneous  growth  maintain,  if  not  exceed,  their  former 
amount.'  We  may  further  add,  that  even  the  light  labor 
required  for  trimming  the  plantation  coftee  trees  has  been  so 
much  neglected,  that  the  export  of  coffee  in  1830  falls  short 
of  that  of  1829  by  no  less  than  10,000,000  pounds."— (/See 
London  Quarterly  Beview,  No.  89,  Art.  West  India  Question.) 

We  subjoin  here,  to  exhibit  the  facts  asserted  by  Mt. 
M'Kenzie  in  a  more  striking  manner,  a  tabular  view  of  some 
of  the  principal  exports  from  St.  Domingo,  during  her  sub- 
jection to  France,  and  during  the  best  years  of  the  reigns 
of  Toussaint,  Dessalines,  and  Boyer,*  upon  the  authority  of 
James  FTanklm  on  the  present  state  of  Hayti : 

^liit known  thmt  under  Bojer  there  wai  a  union,  ot  the lA&uA  \xi\&«t  oxx« %v««rai&«BX, 
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Produce. 

French, 
1791. 

Toussaint, 
1802. 

Detsalines, 
1804. 

Boyer, 
1822.* 

Sugar 

Pounds. 
163,405,220 
68,151,180 
6,286,126 

Pounds. 
53, 400,000 
34,370,000 
4, 050, 000 

Pounds. 
47,600,000 
31.000,000 
3, 000. 000 

Pounds. 

652, 541 
35.117,834 

891,950 

Cbffee 

Cotton 

There  has  been  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  amount  of  the 
products  of  Hayti  since  1822.  In  1825  the  whole  value  of 
exports  was  about  $8,000,000,  more  than  $1,000,000  less  than 
in  1822,  and  the  revenue  of  the  island  was  not  equal  to  the 
public  expenditure.  Is  not  this  fair  experiment  for  forty 
years,  under  more  favorable  circumstances*  than  any  rcasonar 
ble  man  had  a  right  to  anticipate,  sufficient  to  convince  and 
overwhelm  the  most  sceptical  as  to  the  unproductiveness  of 
slave  labor  converted  into  free  labor? 

But  the  British  colony  at  Sierra  Leone  is  another  case  in 
point,  to  establish  the  same  position.  Evidence  was  taken  in 
1830  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Captain 
BuUcn,  R.  N. ,  stated  that  at  Sierra  Leone  they  gave  the  blacks 
a  portion  of  land  to  cultivate,  and  they  cultivate  ^i/^^  as  much 
as  will  keep  them  and  not  an  inch  more.  Mr.  Jackson,  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  mixed  commission  court,  being  asked — 
"Taking  into  consideration  the  situation  of  Sierra  Leone,  and 
the  attention  paid  by  government  to  promote  tlieir  comfort, 
what  progress  have  they  made  towards  civilization  or  the 
comforts  of  civilized  life? ''  makes  this  answer — **  1  should  say 
very  inadequate  to  the  efforts  wliich  have  been  made  to  promote 
their  comfort  and  civilization.'*  Captain  Spence,  being  asked 
a  similar  question,  replies — '^I  have  formed  a  very  indifferent 
opinion  as  to  their  progress  in  industry.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  observe  that  they  seem  inclined  to  cultivate  the  country 
farther  than  vegetables  and  things  of  that  kind.  They  do  not 
Beem  inclined  to  cultivate  for  exportation.  Their  wants  are 
very  few,  and  they  are  very  wild ;  and  their  wants  are  sup- 
plied by  the  little  exertion  they  make.  They  have  sufficient 
to  maintain  them  in  clothing  and  food,  and  these  are  all  their 
wants." 

Our  own  colony  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  proves,  too,  the 
s&mfefact.  It  has  been  fed  slowly  and  cautiously i  with  emi- 
gnmts,  and  yet  Mr.  Ashmun's  entreaties  to  colonization 
friends  in  the  United  States  to  recollect  that  rice  did  not  grow 
spontaneously  in  Africa,  to  send  out  laboring  men  of  good 
character,  &c.,  but  too  conclusively  show,  in  spite  of  the  col- 
ored and  exaggerated  statements  of  prejudiced  friends,  tlve 
great  difficulty  of  making  the  negroes  work  in  evexiliVVi^tVo^S 

'The  otherrean  give  the  returna  for  the  French  part  of  iV\«  wUnA  AVv\*  fe^  ^^tv^ 
^9^i0A  and  rrench,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  proportionably  grfsaVex. 
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and  we  have  no  doubt  that  if  6,000  or  60,000  could  be  colo- 
nized annually  in  Africa,  there  would  not  be  a  more  worth- 
less and  indolent  race  of  people  upon  the  face  of  the  globe 
than  our  African  colonies  would  exhibit. 

We  have  now,  we  think,  proved  our  position  that  slave  la- 
bor, in  an  economical  point  of  view,  is  far  superior  to  free 
negro  labor ;  and  have  no  doubt  that  if  an  immediate  eman- 
cipation of  the  negroes  were  to  take  place,  the  whole  southern 
country  would  be  visited  with  an  immediate  general  famine, 
from  which  the  productive  sources  of  all  the  other  States  of 
the  Union  could  not  deliver  them. 

It  is  now  easy  for  us  to  demonstrate  the  second  point  in  our 
argument — that  the  slave  is  not  only  economically  but  morally 
unfit  for  freedom.  And  first,  idleness  and  consequent  want 
are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  generate  a  catalogue  of  vices  of 
the  most  mischievous  and  destructive  character.  Look  to  the 
penal  prosecutions  of  every  country,  and  mark  the  situation 
of  those  who  fall  victims  to  the  laws.  And  what  a  frightful 
proportion  do  we  find  among  the  indigent  and  idle  classes  of 
society  !  Idleness  generates  want — want  gives  rise  to  temp- 
tation— and  strong  temptation  makes  the  villian.  The  most 
appropriate  prayer  for  frail  imperfect  man  is,  ^*lead  us  not 
into  temptation.''  Mr.  Archer  of  Virginia  well  observed  in 
a  speech  Ixifore  tlie  Colonization  Society,  that  "the  free  blacks 
were  destined,  by  an  insurmountable  barrier,  to  the  want  of 
occupation,  thence  to  the  want  of  food,  thence  to  the  distresses 
which  ensue  that  want,  thence  to  the  settled  deprivation  which 
grows  out  of  those  distresses,  and  is  nursed  at  their  bosoms; 
and  this  condition  was  not  casualty  butfaie.  The  evidence 
was  not  speculation  in  political  economy,  it  was  geometrical 
demonstration.'* 

We  are  not  to  wonder  that  this  class  of  citizens  should  be 
so  depraved  and  immoral.  An  idle  population  will  always 
be  worthless ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  they  are  only 
worthless  in  the  southern  States,  where  it  is  erroneously  sup- 
posed the  slavery  of  a  portion  of  their  race  depresses  them 
below  their  condition  in  the  free  States ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
are  disposed  rather  to  think  their  condition  better  in  the  slave 
than  the  free  States.  Mr.  Everett,  in  a  speech  before  the 
Colonization  Society,  during  the  present  year,  says,  ''they  ^the 
free  blacks)  form  in  Massachusetts  about  one  seventy-fiflh 
part  of  the  population ;  one-sixth  of  the  convicts  in  our  prisons 
are  of  this  doss. '  *  The  average  number  of  annual  convic- 
tions in  the  State  of  Virginia,  estimated  by  the  late  Governor 
Oj'Jes^  from  the  penitentiary  reports,  up  to  1829,  is  seventy- 
one  for  the  whole  population,  maWng  one  m  e^erj  rateew 
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thousand  of  the  white  population,  one  in  every  twenty-two 
thousand  of  the  slave,  and  one  for  every  five  thousand  of  the 
free  colored  people.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  crimes  among  • 
the  free  blacks  are  more  than  three  times  as  numerous  as 
among  the  whites,  and  four  and  a  half  times  more  numerous 
than  among  the  slaves.     But  although  the  free  blacks  have 
thus  much  the  largest  proportion  of  crime  to  answer  for,  yet 
the  proportion  is  not  so  great  in  Virginia  as  in  Massachusetts. 
Although  they  are  relatively  to  the  other  classes  more  nume- 
rous, making  the  one-thirtieth  of  the  population  of  the  State, 
not  one-eighth  of  the  whole  number  of  convicts  are  from 
among  them  in  Virginia,  while  in  Massachusetts  there  is  one- 
sixth.     And  we  may  infer  then,  they  are  not  so  degraded  and 
vicious  in  Virginia,  a  slaveholding  State,  as  in  Massachusetts, 
a  non-slaveholding  State.     But  there  is  one  fact  to  which  we 
invite  particularly  the  attention^ of  those  philanthropists  who 
have  the  elevation  of  southern  slaves  so  much  at  heart — that 
the  daves  in  Virginia  furnish  a  mudfi  smaller  annual  proportion 
(^  convicts  than  the  whites,  and  among  the  latter  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  convicts  consist  of  foreigners  or  citizens  of 
other  States. 

There  is  one  disadvantage  attendant  upon  free  blacks,  in  the 
slaveholding  States,  which  is  not  felt  in  the  non-slaveholding. 
In  the  former  they  corrupt  the  slave,  encourage  them  to  steal 
from  their  masters  by  purchasing  from  them,  and  they  are, 
too,  a  sort  of  moral  conductor  by  which  the  slaves  can  better 
organize  and  concert  plans  of  mischief  among  themselves. 

oo  far  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  evils  resulting  from 
mere  idleness  ;  but  there  are  other  circumstances  which  must 
not  be  omitted  in  an  enumeration  of  the  obstacles  to  emanci- 
pation. The  blacks  have  now  all  the  habits  and  feelings  of 
slaves,  the  whites  have  those  of  masters ;  the  prejudices  are 
formed,  and  mere  legislation  cannot  remove  them.  '^  Give 
me,'*  said  a  wise  man,  'Hhe  formation  of  the  habits  and 
manners  of  a  people,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  the  laws.'' 
Declare  tlie  negroes  of  the  south  free  to-morrow,  and  vain 
will  be  your  decree  until  you  have  prepared  them  for  it ;  you 
depress,  instead  of  elevating.  The  law  would,  in  every 
pomt  of  view,  be  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  inhumane  which 
could  possibly  be  passed.  The  law  would  make  them  free- 
men, and  custom  or  prejudice,  we  care  not  which  you  call  it, 
would  degrade  them  to  the  condition  of  slaves  ;  and  soon 
should  we  see,  that  '^  it  is  happened  unto  them,  according  to 
the  true  proverb,  the  dog  is  turned  to  his  own  vomit  a^'aAxi, 
Mid  the  BOW  that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in.  \\ie  TcvVt^,'' 
''Mgntidnimis"  should  be  our  maxim  ;  and  we  ra\i«^  nevet 
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endeavor  to  elevate  beyond  what  circumstances  will  allow.  It 
is  better  that  each  one  should  remain  in  society  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  he  has  been  born  and  trained,  and  not  to  mount 
too  fest  without  preparation.  Hence,  in  the  southern  States 
the  condition  of  the  free  blacks  is  better  than  in  the  northern ; 
in  the  latter  lie  is  told  that  he  is  a  fi^eeman  and  entirely  equal 
to  the  white,  and  prejudice  assigns  to  him  a  degraded  station ; 
light  is  furnished  him  by  which  to  view  the  interior  of  the 
fairy  palace  which  is  fitted  up  for  him,  and  custom  expels 
him  from  it,  after  tlie  law  has  told  him  it  was  his.  He  con- 
sequently leads  a  life  of  endless  mortification  and  disappoint- 
ment. Tantalus  like,  he  has  frequently  the  cup  to  his  lips, 
and  imperious  custom  dashes  it  un tasted  from  him.  In  the 
southern  States,  law  and  custom  more  generally  coincide  ;  the 
former  makes  no  profession  which  the  latt-er  does  not  sanc- 
tion, and  consequently  the  fr^e  black  has  nothing  to  grieve 
and  disappoint  him. 

We  have  already  said,  in  the  course  of  this  review,  that  if 
we  were  to  liberate  the  slaves,  wo  could  not,  in  fact,  alter 
their  condition  ;  they  would  still  be  virtually  slaves  ;  talent, 
habit,  and  wca.lth,  would  make  the  white  the  master  still, 
and  the  emancipation  would  only  have  the  tendency  to  de- 
prive him  of  those  sympathies  and  kind  feelings  for  the  black 
which  now  characterize  him.     Liberty  has  bi'cn  the  heaviest 
curse  to  the  slave,  when  given  too  soon  ;  we  have  already 
spoken  of  the  eagerness  and  joy  with  which  the  negroes  of 
Mr.  Steele,  in  Barbadocs,  returned  to  a  state  of  slavery.     The 
east  of  Europe  afi'ords  hundreds  of  similar  instances.     In 
1791,  Stanislaus  Augustus,  preparing  a  hopeless  resistance  to 
the  threatened  attack  of  Russia,  in  concert  with  the  States, 
gave  to  Poland  a  constitution  which  established  the  complete 
personal  freedom  of  the  peasantry.     The  boon  has  never  been 
recalled,  and  what  was  the  consequence?     ^'  Finding,''  says 
Jones,  in  his  volume  on  Rents,  ^Hheir  dependence  on  their 
proprietors  for  subsistence  remained  undiminished,  the  pea- 
sants showed  no  very  grateful  sense  of  the  boon  bestowed 
upon  them  ;  they  feared  they  should  now  be  deprived  of  all 
claim  upon  the  proprietors  for  assistance,  when  calamity  or 
infirmity  overtook  them.     It  is  only  since  they  have  discov- 
ered the  connexion  between  them  and  the  owners  of  the  estates 
on  which  they  reside  is  Utile  altered  in  practice^  and  that  their 
old  masters  very  generally  continue^  from  expediency  or  hu- 
manity, the  occasional  aid  they  formerly  lent  them,  that  they 
have  become  reconcil^xi  to  their  new  character  of  freemen." 
^^The  Polinh  boom  are,  therefore,  in  /act,  still  slaves,''  says 
Burnett,  in  his  ''  View  of  the  rresent  State  ^AYcA^xvftL,*'  ^^  %.tA, 
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datively  to  their  political  existence,  absolutely  subject  to  the 
ill  of  their  lord  as  in  all  the  barbarism  of  the  feudal  times." 
*  *I  was  once  on  a  short  journey  with  a  nobleman,  when  we 
stopped  to  bait  at  the  farm-house  of  a  village.     The  peasants 
p^ot  intelligence  of  the  presence  of  their  lord,  and  assembled 
ixi  a  body  of  twenty  or  thirty  to  prefer  a  petition  to  him.     I 
"^as  never  more  struck  witli  the  appearance  of  these  poor 
'iJ^Tetches,  and  the  contrast  of  their  condition  with  that  of 
t;lieir  master  ;  I  stood  at  a  distance,  and  perceived  that  he  did 
iiot  yield  to  their  supplication.     When  he  dismissed  them,  I 
had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  the  object  of  their  petition  ;  and 
lie  replied,  that  tliey  had  begged  for  an  increased  allowance 
of  land,  on  the  plea  that  wliat  they  had  was  insufficient  for 
their  support.     lie  added,  '  I  did  not  grant  it  them  because 
their  present  allotment  is  the  usual  quantity,  and  as  it  has 
suflSced  hitherto,  so  I  know  it  will  in  time  to  come.     Besides,' 
«aid  he,  *  if  I  give  them  more,  I  well  know  that  it  will  not 
in  reality  better  their  circumstances.'     Poland  does  not  fur- 
nish a  man  of  more  humanity  than  the  one  who  rejected  this 
apparently  reasonable  petition  ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that 
he  had   reasons   for   what   he   did.      Those    degraded   and 
wretched  beings,  instead  of  hoarding  the  small  surplus  of 
their  absolute  necessaries,  are  almost  universally  accmtomed 
to  expend  it  in  that  abominable  spirit  which  they  call  Hchnaps. 
It  is  incredible  what  quantities  of  this  pernicious  liquor  are 
drunk  by  the  peasant  men  and  women.     The  first  time  I  saw 
any  of  these  withered  creatures  was  at  Dantzic.     I  was  pre- 
pared,  by  printed  accounts,  to  expect  a  sight  of  singular 
wretche<lness ;  but  I  shrunk  involuntarily  from  the  sight  of 
.     the  reality.    Some  involuntary  exclamation  of  surprise,  mixed 
with  compassion,  escaped  me  ;  a  thoughtless  and  a  feelingless 
person  (which  are  about  the  same  thing)  was  standing  by, 
*0h,  sir,'  says  he,  ^  you  will  find  jdenty  of  such  people  as 
these  in  Poland  ;  and  you  may  stride  them  and  kick  them,  or 
do  what  you  please  with  them,  and  they  will  never  resist  you  ; 
they  dare  not.'     Far  l)e  it  irom  me  to  ascribe  the  feelings  of 
this  man  to  the  more  cultivated  and  humanized  Poles ;  but 
such  incidental  and  thoughtless  expressions  betray  but  too 
sensibly  the  general  state  of  feeling  which  exists  in  regard  to 
these  oppressed  men."     The  traveller  will  now  look  in  vain, 
throughout  our  slavcholding  country,  for  such  misery  as  is 
here  depicted  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  tales  told  by  gossiping 
travellers,  he  will  find  no  master  so  relentless  as  the  Polish 
proprietor,  and  no  young  man  so  *^  thoughtless"  and  ^^  feel- 
ingless" as  the  young  Pole  above  mentioned.     Bwl \\\>^t^\.^ 
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formation    from    personal    inspection,    gives    the    following 
account  of  the  present  state  of  the  island :  "  Oppressed  with 
the  weight  of  an  overwhelniingfdebt,  contracted  without  an 
equivalent,  with  an  empty  treasury,  and  destitute  of  the 
ways  and  means  for  supplying  it,  the  soil  almost  neglected, 
or  at  least  very  partially  tilled,  without  commerce  or  credit, 
guch  is   the  present  state  of  the  republic  ;   and  it  seems 
almost  impossible   that,    under   the   system   which    is   now 
pursued,  there  should  be  any  melioration  of  its  condition,  or 
that  it  can  arrive  at  any  very  high  state  of  improvement. 
Hence,  tliere  appears  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  imli 
recede  into  h^recoverahU  insigiiifcance,  poverty ^  and  disorder,'' 
(p.  265.)     And  the  great  mass  of  the  Haytiens  are  virtually 
in  a  state  of  as  abject  slavery  as  when  the  island  was  under 
the  French  dominion.     The  government  soon  found  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  establish  a  system  of  compulsion  in  all 
resjiects  as  bad,  and  more  intolerable,  than  when  slavery 
existed.      The  Code  Henri  prescribed  the  most  mortifying 
regulations  to  be  obeyed  by  the  laborers  of  the  island  :  tvork 
ipas  to  commence  at  daylight^  and  to  continue  tmintenniptedly 
mU  eight  o'clock  ;  one  hour  was  then  allowed  to  the  laborer  to 
hreakfast  on  the  spot;   at  nine  work  commenced  again  and 
continued  until  twelve,  when  two  hours  repose  was  given  to  the 
laborer ;  ai  itao  he  commenced  again,  and  worked  until  night. 
All  these  regulations  were  enforced  by  severe  penal  enact- 
ments.     Even  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  had  the  welfare  of  the  negroes  as  much  at  heart  as  any 
other  ruler  in  St.  Domingo,  in  one  of  his  proclamations  in 
the  ninth  year  of  the  French  republic,  peremptorily  directs 
"all  free  laborers ,  men  and  women,  now  in  a  state  of  idle- 
ness, and  living  in  towns,  villages,  and  on  other  plantations 
than  those  to  which  they  belong,  with  the  intention  to  evade 
work,  even  those  of  both  sexes  who  had  not  been  employed 
in  field  labor   since  the  revolution,  are  required  to  return 
immediately  to  their  respective  plantations."     And  in  article 
seven,  he  directs  that  'Hhe  overseers  and  drivers  of  every 
plantation  shall  make  it  their  business  to  inform  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  district  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
laborers  under  their  management,  as  well  as  those  who  shall 
absent  themselves  from  their  plantations  without  a  pass,  and 
of  those  who,  residing  on  the  plantations,  shall  refuse  to 
irork  ;  they  shall  be  forced  to  go  to  the  labor  of  the  field, 
and    if  they   prove  obstinate,  they   shall  be  arrested  and 
carried  before  the  military  commandant,  in  order  to  suffer 
the   punishment  above  prescribed,  according  to  the  exigence 
f  tlie  case,  the  punishment  being  fine  and  \mpi\aoxiTViiiw.\.'' 
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And  here  is  the  boasted  freedom  of  the  negroes  of  St. 
Domingo;  theappalling  vocabulary  of '^overseer,"  "driver," 
"  pass,"  &c.,  is  not  even  al*)lished.  Slavery  to  the  govern- 
ment and  its  military  officers  is  substituted  for  private  slavery ; 
the  black  master  has  stepped  into  the  shoes  of  the  white ;  and 
we  all  know  tliat  he  is  the  most  cruel  of  masters,  and  more 
dreaded  by  the  negro  than  any  of  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt. 
We  are  well  convinced,  that  there  is  not  a  smgle  negro  in 
the  commonwealth  of  Virginia  who  would  accept  such  freer- 
dom  ;  and  yet  the  happiest  of  the  human  race  are  constantly 
invited  to  sigli  for  such  freedom,  and  to  sacrifice  all  their 
happiness  in  the  vain  wish.  But  it  is  not  necessary  further 
to  multiply  examples  ;  enough  has  been  already  said,  we 
hope,  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  great  disadvan- 
tage to  the  slave  himself  of  freedom  when  he  is  not  prepared 
for  it.  It  is  unfortunate,  indeed,  that  prejudiced  and  mis- 
guided philanthropists  so  often  assert  as  facts  what,  on 
investigation,  turns  out  not  only  false,  but  even  hostile  to 
the  very  theories  which  they  are  attempting  to  support  by 
them.  We  have  already  given  one  example  of  this  kind  of 
deception,  in  relation  to  Mr.  Steele.  We  will  now  give 
another. 

**In  the  year  1760,  the  Chancellor  Zamoyski,"  says  Bur- 
nett, "enfranchised  six  villages  in  the  Palatinate  of  Masovia. 
This  experiment  has  been  much  vaunted  by  Mr.  Coxe,  as 
having  been  attended  with  all  the  good  effects  desired ;  and 
he  asserts  that  the  chancellor  had,  in  consequence,  enfran- 
chised the  peasants  on  all  his  estates.  Both  of  these  assertions 
are  false,  I  inquired  particularly  of  the  son  of  the  present 
Count  Zamoyski  respecting  these  six  villages,  and  was  grieved 
to  learn  that  the  experiment  had  completely  failed.  The  count 
said,  that  within  a  few  years  he  had  sold  the  estate ;  and  ad- 
ded, I  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  it,  from  the  trouble  the  peasants 
gave  me.  These  degraded  beings,  on  receiving  their  freedom, 
were  overjoyed  at  they  knew  not  what,  having  no  distinct 
comprehension  of  what  freedom  meant;  but  merely  a  rude 
notion  that  they  may  now  do  what  they  liked.*  They  ran 
into  every  species  of  excess  and  extravagance  which  their  cir- 
cumstances admitted.  Drunkenness,  instead  of  being  occa- 
sional, became  almost  perpetual;  riot  and  disorder  usurped 
the  place  of  quietness  and  industry ;  the  necessary  labor  sus- 
pended, the  lands  were  worse  cultivated  than  before;  the 
small  rents  required  of  them  they  were  often  unable  to  pay." 
{Burnett's  View  of  Poland^  p.  105.)     Indeed,  it  is  a  calamity 

*Preciaely  such  a  notion  as  that  entertained  by  the  flaves  of  this  country  and 
t/iat  of  the  West  Indies, 
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to  mankind,  that  zealous  and  overheated  philanthropists  will 
not  suffer  the  truth  to  circulate,  when  believed  hostile  to  their 
visionary  schemes.     Such  examples  as  the  foregoing  ought  to 
be  known  and  attended  to.    They  would  prevent  a  great  deal 
of  that  impatient  silly  action  which  has  drawn  down  such 
incalculable  misery,  so  frequently,  upon  the  human  family. 
''There  is  a  time  for  all  things,"  and  nothing  in  this  world 
should  be  done  before  its  time.    An  emancipation  of  our  slaves 
would  check  at  once  that  progress  of  improvement  which  is 
now  so  manifest  among  them.    The  whites  would  either  grad- 
ually withdraw,  and  leave  whole  districts  or  settlements  in 
their  possession,  in  wliich  case  they  would  sink  rapidly  in  the 
scale  of  civilization ;   or  the  blacks,  by  closer  intercourse, 
would  bring  the  whites  down  to  their  level.     In  the  contact 
between  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  man,  all  history  and 
experience  show  that  the  former  will'  be  sure  to  sink  to  the 
level  of  the  latter.    In  these  cases  it  is  always  easier  to  descend 
than  ascend,  and  nothing  will  prevent  the  facilia  descensw 
but  slavery.     The  great  evil,  however,  of  these  schemes  of 
emancipation  remains  yet  to  be  told.     They  are  admirably 
calculated  to  excite  plots,  murders^  and  insurrections ;  whether 
gradual  or  rapid  in  their  operation,  this  is  the  inevitable  ten- 
dency.   In  the  former  case,  you  disturb  the  quiet  and  content- 
ment of  the  slave  who  is  left  unemancipated,  and  he  becomes 
the  midnight  murderer  to  gain  that  fatal  freedom  whose  bless- 
ings he  does  not  comprehend.     In  the  latter  case,  want  and 
invidious  distinction  will  prompt  to  revenge.     Two  totally 
different  races,  as  we  have  before  seen,  cannot  easily  harmo- 
nize together ;  and  although  we  have  no  idea  that  any  organ- 
ized plan  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  can  ever  secure  for  the 
black  the  superiority,  even  when  free,*  yet  his  idleness  will 
produce  want  and  worthlessness,  and  his  very  worthlessness 
and  degradation  will  stimulate  him  to  deeds  of  rapine  and 
vengeance;  he  will  oftener  engage  in  plots  and  massacres, 
and  thereby  draw  down  on  his  devoted  head  the  vengeance  of 
the  provoked  whites.     But  one  limited  massacre  is  recorded 
in  Virginia  history ;  let  her  liberate  her  slaves,  and  every 
year  you  would  hear  of  insurrections  and  plots,  and  every 
day  would  perhaps  record  a  murder ;  the  melancholy  tale  of 
Southampton  would  not  alone  blacken  the  page  of  our  his- 
tory, and  make  the  tender  mother  shed  the  tear  of  horror 
over  her  babe  as  slie  clasped  it  to  her  bosom ;  others  of  a 
deeper  die  would  thicken  upon  us ;  those  regions  where  the 

'Power  can  never  be  dislodged  from  the  hands  of  the  intelligent,  the  WQ^VxVii^^ 
tad  the  courageous,  by  any  plana  that  can  be  formed  by  the  poor,  VVve  \eivot%xiX> 
•aA  ihe luLbitually  aubservient ;  history  scarce!/  furnishes  such  mi  exiLni^<e. 
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brightness  of  polished  life  has  dawned  and  brightened  into 
fall  day,  would  relapse  into  darkness,  thick  and  full  of  hor- 
rors, and  in  those  dark  and  dismal  hours  we  might  well  ex- 
claim, in  the  shuddering  language  of  the  poet — 

'*  Noz  atra  cava  circumvolat  umbra 
Quis  cladem  illius  noctis,  quis  funera  fundo 
Explicet?  •  «  •  • 

Urbgantiqua  ruit,  multos  dominata  per  annos 
Plurima  pcrque  vias  sternuntur  inertia  passim 
Corpora  per  que  domos,  et  religiosa  deorum 
Limina.        *        *        Crudelis  ubique 
Luctus  ubique  pavor,  et  plurima  mortis  ima^^o.*' 

Colombia  and  Guatemala  have  tried  the  dangerous  experi- 
ment of  emancipation,  and  we  invito  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  following  dismal  picture  of  the  city  of  Guate- 
mala, drawn  by  the  graphic  pencil  of  Mr.  Dunn:  ''With 
lazaroni  in  rags  and  fiith,  a  colored  population  drunken  and 
revengeful,  her  females  licentious  ana  her  males  shamelcsSi 
she  ranks  as  a  true  child  of  that  accursed  city,  which  still  re- 
mains a  living  monument  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophesy  and 
the  forbearance  of  God,  the  hole  of  every  foul  spirit,  the  cage 
of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird.  The  pure  and  simple 
sweets  of  domestic  life,  with  its  thousand  tendernesses  and  its 
gentle  affections,  are  here  exchanged  for  the  feverish  joys  of 
a  dissipated  hour,  and  the  peaceful  home  of  love  is  converted 
into  a  theatre  of  mutual  accusations  and  recriminations.  This 
leads  to  violent  excesses ;  men  carry  a  large  knife  in  a  belt, 
women  one  fastened  in  the  garter.  Not  a  day  passes  without 
murder;  on  fast  days  and  on  Sundays,  the  average  number 
killed  is  from  four  to  five.  From  the  number  admitted  in 
the  hospital  of  St.  Juan  de  Dies,  it  appears  that  in  the  year 
182'7  near  fifteen  hundred  were  stabbed,  of  whom  from  three 
to  four  hundred  died."*  Thank  Heaven  no  such  scenes  as 
these  have  been  witnessed  in  our  country.  From  the  day  of 
the  arrival  of  the  negro  slaves  upon  our  coast  in  the  Dutch 
vessel,  up  to  the  present  hour,  a  period  of  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  there  have  not  perished  in  the  whole  southern 
country,  by  the  hands  of  slaves,  a  number  of  whites  equal  to 
the  average  annual  stabbings  in  the  city  of  Guatemala,  con- 
taining a  population  of  30,000  souls!!  *^Nor  is  the  freed 
African,"  says  Dunn,  **one  degree  raised  in  the  scale — under 
fewer  restraints ,  his  vices  display  themselves  more  disgustingly; 
insolent  and  proud,  indolent  and  a  liar,  he  imitates  only  tne 
vices  of  his  superiors,  and  to  the  catalogue  of  his  former 
crimes  adds  drunkenness  and  theft."  Do  not  all  these  appal- 
]jng  examples  but  too  eloquently  tell  the  consequences  of 

^ See  Dunn's  SketchoB  of  Guatemala,  in  IBSH  and  \^S2&,v'^-^^^^^«^^^*^> 
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emancipation,  and  bid  us  well  beware  how  we  enter  on  any 
system  which  will  be  almost  certain  to  bring  down  ruin  and 
degradation  on  both  the  whites  and  the  blacks? 

But  in  despite  of  all  the  reasoning  and  illustrations  which 
can  be  urged,  the  example  of  the  northern  States  of  our  con- 
federacy and  the  west  of  Europe  afford,  it  is  thought  by  some, 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  facility  of  changing  the  slave  into 
the  freeman.  As  to  the  former,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  pau- 
city of  numbers,*  uncongenial  climate,  and  the  state  of  agri- 
culture to  the  north,  together  with  the  great  demand  of  slaves 
to  the  south,  alone  accomplish  the  business.  In  reference  to 
the  west  of  Europe^  it  was  the  rise  of  the  towns,  the  springing 
up  of  a  middle  class,  and  a  change  of  agriculture,  which 
gradually  and  silently  effected  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
m  a  great  measure  through  the  operation  of  the  selfish  prin- 
ciple itself.  Commerce  and  manufactures  arose  in  the  western 
countries,  and  with  them  sprang  up  a  middle  class  of  free- 
men in  the  cities  and  the  country  too,  which  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  absorbed  into  its  body  all  the  slaves.  But  for 
this  middle  class,  which  acted  as  the  absorbent,  the  slaves 
could  not  have  been  liberated  with  safety  or  advantage  to 
either  party.  Now,  in  our  southern  country,  there  is  no  body 
of  this  kind  to  become  the  absorbent,  nor  are  we  likely  to  have 
such  a  body,  unless  we  look  into  the  vista  of  the  fixture ,  and 
imagine  a  time  when  the  south  shall  be  to  the  north  what 
En^and  now  is  to  Ireland,  and  will  consequently  be  overrun 
with  northern  laborers,  underbidding  the  means  of  subsistence 
which  will  be  furnished  to  the  negro ;  then  perhaps  such  a 
laboring  class,  devoid  of  all  pride  and  habits  of  lofty  bearing, 
may  become  a  proper  recipient  or  absorbent  for  emancipated 
slaves.  But  even  then  we  fear  the  difference  of  color.  The 
slave  of  Italy  or  France  could  be  emancipated  or  escape  to 
the  city,  and  soon  all  records  of  his  former  state  would  perish, 
and  he  would  gradually  sink  into  the  mass  of  freemen  around 
him.  But  unfortunately  the  emancipated  black  carries  a  mark 
which  no  time  can  erase ;  he  forever  wears  the  indelible  symbol 
of  his  inferior  condition — the  Ethiopian  cannot  change  his  shin, 
wr  the  leopard  his  spots. 

In  Greece  and  Rome,  and  we  imagine  it  was  so  during  the 
feudal  ages,  the  domestic  slaves  were  frequently  among  th(j 
most  learned,  virtuous,  and  intelligent  members  of  society. 
Terence,  Phaedrus,  Esop,  and  Epictetus  were  all  slaves.  They 
were  frequently  taught  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  order  that 

*  "  There  are  mora  free  negroes  and  Aiuiattoes,"  said  Judge  Tuc\l«t«  \t\  Y^*^^ 

**'ia\iTgiDiM  alone,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  foar  New  £i^\aj[id ^\aX«a> ^.n^ 

VmBopt  in  addition  to  them.  "—(Tucker's  Blackitone,  Vol.  1 ,  Part  ^,  p.  ^,  Jool 
a0f{f,/ 
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they  might  be  more  valuable  to  their  masters.  '^Seneca  re- 
lates/' says  Wallace,  in  his  Numbers  of  Mankind,  ''that 
Calvisius  Labinus  had  many  anagnostdB  slaves,  or  such  as  were 
learned  and  could  read  to  their  masters,  and  that  none  of 
them  were  purchased  under  £807  5s.  lOd,  According  to 
Pliny,  Daphnis,  the  grammarian,  cost  £5,651  10«.  lOd.  Ros- 
cius,  the  actor,  would  gain  yearly  £4,036  9«.  2d,  A  morio,  or 
fool,  was  sold  for  £161  9^.  2rf/' — {Wcdlace oh  the  Numbers  qj 
Mankind,  page  142.)  Tliere  was  no  obstacle  therefore  to  the 
emancipation  of  such  men  as  these,  (except  as  to  the  fool,) 
either  on  the  score  of  color,  intelligence,  habits,  or  anything 
else— the  body  of  freemen  could  readily  and  without  difficulty 
or  danger  absorb  them.  Not  so  now,  nor  ever  will  it  be  in 
all  time  to  come,  with  our  blacks.  With  these  remarks  we 
shall  close  our  examination  of  the  plans  by  which  it  has  beent' 
or  may  be  proposed  to  get  rid  of  slavery.  If  our  arguments 
are  sound,  and  reasoning  conclusive,  we  have  shown  they  are 
all  wild  and  visionary,  calculated  to  involve  tlie  south  in  ruin 
and  degradation ;  and  we  now  most  solemnly  call  upon  the 
statesman  and  the  patriot,  the  editor  and  the  philanthropist, 
to  pause,  and  consider  well  before  they  move  in  this  danger- 
ous and  delicate  business.  But  a  few  hasty  and  fatal  steps 
in  advance,  and  the  work  may  be  irretrievable.  For  Hea- 
ven's sake  then  let  ua  pause,  and  recollect  that  on  this  sub- 
ject, so  pregnant  with  the  safety,  happiness,  and  i)rosperity 
of  millions,  we  shall  be  doomed  to  realize  the  fearful  motto, 
*'  nulla  vestigia  retrorsum.'' 

There  are  some  who,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  folly  and 
recklessness,  have  likened  the  cause  of  the  blacks  to  Poland 
and  France,  and  have  darkly  hinted  that  the  same  aspirations 
which  the  generous  heart  breathes  for  the  cause  of  bleeding, 
suffering  Poland,  and  revolutionary  France,  must  be  indulged 
for  the  in&urrectionary  blanks.  And  has  it  come  at  last  to 
this  ?  that  the  hellish  plots  and  massacres  of  Dessalines,  Ga- 
briel, and  Nat  Turner,  are  yet  to  be  compared  to  the  noble 
deeds  and  devoted  patriotism  of  Lafayette,  Kosciusko,  and 
Schrynecki  ?  There  is  an  absurdity  in  this  conception  which 
so  outrages  reason  and  the  most  common  feelings  of  humanity 
as  to  render  it  unworthy  of  serious  patient  refutation.  But 
we  will,  nevertheless,  for  a  moment  examine  it,  and  we  shall 
find,  on  their  own  principles,  if  such  rcasoners  have  any  prin- 
ciples, that  their  conception  is  entirely  fallacious.  The  true 
theory  of  the  right  of  revolution  we  conceive  to  be  the  follow- 
ing :  No  men,  or  set  of  men,  are  justifiable  in  attempting  a 
revolution  which  must  certaiidy  fail  ;  or,  if  successful,  must 

luce  necessarily  a  nmch  worse  state  oi  \Ai\u^^  \,\\«b\i  the  pre- 
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existent  order.  We  have  not  the  right  to  plunge  the  dagger 
into  the  monarch's  bosom  merely  because  he  is  a  monarch, 
we  must  be  sure  it  is  the  only  means  of  dethroning  a  tyrant 
and  giving  peace  and  happiness  to  an  aggrieved  and  suffering 
people.  Brutus  would  have  had  no  riglit  to  kill  Cossar  if  he 
could  have  foreseen  the  consequences.  If  France  and  Poland 
had  been  peopled  with  a  race  of  serfs  and  degraded  citizens, 
totally  unfit  for  freedom  and  self-government,  and  Lafayette 
and  Kosciusko  could  have  known  it,  they  would  have  been 
parricides  instead  of  patriots  to  have  roused  such  ignorant 
and  unhappy  wretches  to  engage  in  a  revolution  whose  object 
they  could  not  comprehend,  and  which  would  inevitably  in- 
volve them  in  all  the  horrors  of  relentless  carnage  and  massa- 
cre. No  man  has  ever  yet  contended  that  the  blacks  could 
pwn  their  liberty  and  an  asceadency  over  the  whites  by  wild 
insurrections ;  no  one  has  ever  imagined  that  they  could  do 
more  than  bring  down,  by  their  rash  and  barbarous  achieve- 
ments, the  vengeance  of  the  infuriated  whites  upon  their  de- 
voted heads.  Where,  then,  is  the  analogy  to  Poland  and  to 
Prance,  lands  of  generous  achievement,  of  learning,  and  of 
high  and  noble  purposes,  and  with  people  capable  of  self-gov- 
ernment? We  shall  conclude  this  branch  of  our  subject  with 
the  following  splendid  extract  from  a  speecli  of  Mr.  Canning, 
which  should  make  the  rash  legislator  more  distrustful  of  his 
Bpecifics. 

"In  dealing  with  a  negro  we  must  remember  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  being  possessing  the  form  and  strength  of  a 
man,  but  the  intellect  only  of  a  child.  To  turn  him  loose  in 
the  manhood  of  his  physical  passions,  but  in  the  infancy  of 
his  uninstructed  reason,  would  be  to  raise  up  a  creature  re- 
rembling  the  splendid  fiction  of  a  recent  romance ;  the  hero 
of  which  constructs  a  human  form  with  all  the  physical  capa- 
bilities of  man,  and  with  the  thews  and  sinews  of  a  giant,  but 
being  unable  to  impart  to  the  work  of  his  hands  a  perception 
of  right  and  wrong,  he  finds  too  late  that  he  has  only  created 
a  more  than  mortal  power  of  doin^  mischief,  and  himself  re- 
coils from  the  monster  which  he  has  made.  What  is  it  we 
have  to  deal  with  ?  Is  it  an  evil  of  yesterday's  origin?  With 
a  thing  w^hich  has  grown  up  in  our  time,  of  which  we  have 
watched  the  growth,  measured  the  extent,  and  which  we  have 
ascertained  the  means  of  correcting  or  controlling?  No,  we 
have  to  deal  with  an  evil  which  is  the  growth  of  centuries 
and  of  tens  of  centuries  ;  which  is  almost  coeval  with  the  de- 
luge ;  which  has  existed,  under  different  modifications,  sinoe 
man  was  man.  Do  gentlemen,  in  their  pasaion  tei  \e^\^^ 
ion,  tbiDk  that,  after  only  thirty  years'  di8C\iBS\oii,  ^e^^  ^i«^ 
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now  at  once  manage  as  they  will  the  most  unmanageable, 
perhaps,  of  all  subjects  ?  or  do  we  forget,  sir,  that  in  met  not 
more  than  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  we  first  presumed 
to  approach  even  the  outworks  of  this  great  question  ?  Do 
we,  in  the  ardor  of  our  nascent  reformation,  forget  that  dur- 
ing the  ages  which  this  system  has  existed  no  preceding  gen- 
eration of  legislators  has  ventured  to  touch  it  with  a  reform- 
ing hand,  and  have  we  the  vanity  to  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
can  annihilate  it  at  a  blow  ?     No,  sir  ;  no  I" 


THB  BLACK  RAGE  IN  NORTH  AMERICA;  WHY  WAS  THEIR  INTRODCCTIOI 

PERMITTED? 

No.  III. 

Their  very  amusements  took  either  their  form  and  color 
from  or  were  suggested  by  tho^peculiarities  of  their  situation. 
In  the  passion  of  the  ancient  Virginian  for  rearing  the  blood 
horse  and  for  the  sports  of  the  turf,  in  his  fondness  for  the 
hardy  and  robust  exercise  of  hunting  at  such  seasons  as  hia 
attention  could  be  spared  from  the  more  serious  duties  of  the 
field,  some  may  see  only  the  habits  of  the  English  squire- 
archy continued  on  a  new  theatre.  But  who  does  not  per- 
ceive that  such  tastes  are  eminently  fitted  to  cherish  a  mili- 
tary spirit  and  to  prepare  for  its  toils  when  called  into  action? 
The  English  nobles  and  gentry  preserve  their  hereditary  parks 
and  stock  them  witli  deer  at  an  enormous  expense.  Here  the 
entire  forest  was  a  park  filled  with  game  which  was  free  to 
all  comers.  But  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  choice  of  the  Vir- 
ginian herein  was  wholly  the  dictate  of  circumstances  or  in- 
herited taste,  when  so  much  else  that  came  from  the  same 
quarter  was  deliberately  discarded? 

Our  southrons  again — with  strongly  marked  individualitj 
of  character — ^have  been  somewhat  noted  for  their  social  turn ; 
for  a  strong  feeling  of  mutual  friendship  and  interchange  of 
neighborly  offices,  such  as  would  become  brothers-in-arnw. 
Hence  their  .rather  remarkable  proclivity  to  gather  in  groups 
for  conversation  and  comparison  of  views  on  matters  of  per- 
sonal or  public  interest,  and  the  zest  with  which  they  partake 
of  the  indulgence.  With  them,  however,  as  with  Boldiers^ 
the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  this  source  was  ever  held  as 
subordinate  to  the  calls  of  duty.  Their  regular  avocation,  if 
successfully  followed  up,  confined  them  to  particular  localities 
with  nearly  the  same  rigor  as  if  they  had  been  members  of  a 

farrison.     But  this  obstacle  was  turned  by  other  expedients. 
!be  poBBing  stranger,   the  junior  relative,   the  friend  less 
Avored  by  /brtune,  were  ever  welcome  to  t\i^  roof.  If  in  their 
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entertainment  the  hosts  were  economical  of  money,  they  were 
lavish  of  money's  worth,  and  that  which  money  could  not  buy. 
Forest  and  river,  field,  garden,  and  orchard,  furnished  the 
means,  abundant,  if  plain,  of  a  hospitality  which  regarded  the 
presence  of  a  guest  as  a  privilege  rather  than  a  burden.  In 
the  intervals  of  business,  also,  occasions  would  offer  or  be 
sought,  as  at  weddings  and  merry-makings,  when  friends  and 
neighbors  would  assemble  in  yet  greater  numbers  to  inter- 
change greetings  and  neutralize  the  hardening  tendencies  of 
the  merely  secular  and  solitary  life.  With  them  self-love 
and  social  were  thus  verily  the  same.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
home  became  not  simply  a  theatre  for  the  development  of  the 
affections  appropriate  to  friendship  and  the  domestic  relations, 
but  a  school  of  discipline  in  the  general  proprieties  of  life.  In 
the  household  was  displayed  th^  deference  due  to  age,  to  office, 
to  social  position,  to  personal  merit  of  any  kind,  to  the  claims 
of  the  gentler  sex.  Here  was  cherished  the  courtesy  which 
proceeds  from  the  heart,  and  which  by  habit  becomes  natural. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  manners  of  our  people,  though  unpre- 
tending, became  polished  without  fashion,  and  acquired  that 
openness  and  sincerity  which  savored  of  military  life,  as  well 
as  the  freedom  and  ease  which  flow  from  self-respect  and  love 
of  order. 

Not  many  of  our  people  travelled  in  foreign  countries  ;  we 
employed  others  to  go  abroad  on  our  errands.  For  a  long 
season  but  few  of  those  among  us  who  were  competent  to  the 
task  engaged  in  the  business  of  academic  instruction.  Not 
that  this  was  undervalued,  for  those  who  could  afford  it  en- 
gaged others  to  impart  it  to  their  children.  For  a  time  we 
had  but  few  seats  of  the  higher  learning,  and  they  were  prin- 
cipally resorted  to  by  those  who  aspired  to  professional  or 
public  life.  We  have  not  written  many  books  ourselves.  We 
paid  others  to  write  them  for  us,  or  read  witli  due  discrimina- 
tion those  which  were  already  written.  At  this  day,  when 
the  number  of  colleges  at  the  south  has  be(*n  multiplied  be- 
yond all  precedent,  and  the  number  of  those  who  within  their 
walls  pursue  a  liberal  course  of  study  exceeds  in  their  pro- 
portion those  of  the  white  population  of  the  north,  this  wnole 
region  is  one  rather  of  literary  consumption  than  of  produc- 
tion. It  is  not  that  we  have  failed  to  appreciate  these  things. 
We  have  had  other  and  more  imperious  duties  to  perform  and 
there  was  not  time  for  all. 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  then,  that  the  minefo  of  Virginians, 
whom  we  still  offer  as  a  type  of  the  southron,  were  idle  during 
aU  this  time ;  or  that  they  yfQr%  mere  animated  TCL<M^Yii^^ 
ordering  and  directing  brute  force  in  the  effort  to  mn  «AiWaA 
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and  subsistence  for  those  around  them  and  wealth  for  them- 
selves and  others  far  away.  These  were  but  means  to  a  higher 
end.  They  were  not  permitted  to  attain  even  these  without 
resistance,  ever  menaced  if  not  in  constant  action.  To  meet 
these,  all  the  virtues  implied  in  conduct  ^  as  well  as  courage, 
must  be  perpetuaWy  nourished.  They  had  not  time  for  much 
reading,  indeed,  but  they  read  nature  and  character,  and  being 
thrown  on  their  own  energies  and  resources  they  thought  and 
acted  for  themselves.  But  what  they  did  read  or  hear  was 
fitted  to  nerve  them  for  the  lofty  enterprise  to  which  they 
were  called,  and  from  which  they  might  not  recede.  The 
traveller  of  the  olden  time  who  should  enter  some  cottage  on 
our  frontier  of  a  winter's  eventng  and  look  around  on  its 
scanty  furniture,  might  discover  but  few  books  other  than  the 
sacred  volume  or  a  manual  of  devotion ;  but  he  would  find 
the  weary  hours  beguiled  by  some  narrative  of  Indian  wars 
or  other  tales  of  adventure  in  which  themselves  or  their 
fathers  had  been  engaged,  or  else  enlivened  by  some  spirit- 
stirrinjg  ballad  which,  received  by  tradition  from  former  gene- 
rations, was  preserved  by  faithful  memory  to  incite  to  fresh 
deeds  not  unworthy  of  those  it  celebrated.  At  a  later  day 
would  be  added  to  these  some  life  of  Washington  or  Marion, 
or  other  hero  of  more  local  renown.  Common  sense  alone, 
and  not  the  refined  philosophy  of  this  day,  is  required  to  esti- 
mate the  influence  of  such  habits  and  tastes  in  the  formation 
of  a  people's  character. 

^'  But,"  it  may  be  asked,  **  is  this  all  ?  Are  these  the  sole 
triumphs  of  southern  intellect,  and  these  it«  only  tributes  to 
this  new  and  American  type  of  civilization?  If  so,  its  ambi- 
tion must  have  been  pitched  on  a  low  key,  its  aspirations 
humble  indeed. '*  No,  it  is  not  all.  The  higher  accomplish- 
ments, the  refinements,  the  charities  of  life  were  not  pro- 
scribed, only  postponed.  There  never  has  been  a  time  when 
they  were  wholly  lost  sight  of.  In  the  great  houses  of  which 
we  have  spoken  they  were  all  exemplified.  Here  were  thej 
preserved  throughout  the  age  of  struggle.  Here  were  dis- 
played the  luxuries  and  elegances  which  ennobled  and  adorned 
without  unnerving  their  possessors  ;  for  by  them  was  the  point 
of  honor,  the  sense  oi  personal  dignity  and  self-respect 
cherished  as  the  apple  of  their  eye.  Here,  also,  were  the 
fiormoZ  schools  from  whence  issued  the  instructors  of  the  peo- 
ple in  all  noble  and  generous  sentiments,  as  well  as  their 
guides  to  that  worldly  wisdom  which  some  may  think  more 
useful. 
The  convulBiouB  of  Europe  which  drove  the  English  Puri- 
iAo,  the  Scottisb  Covenanter,  and  t\\e  ti^Vxw^  'GLsAU.Tidar  to 
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the  northern  provinces,  sent  to  these  southern  shores  the 
plundered  cavalier,  the  younger  son  of  the  *'fine  old  English 
gentleman,"  the  Jacobite,  honorable  for  his  steadfast  though 
misplaced  loyalty,  the  Huguenot  exiled  from  his  beautiful 
France;  and  to  Maryland  the  British  or  Irish  Catholic,  whom 
we  must  also  honor  for  his  sincere  though  misguided  faith. 
It  will  hardly  be  pretended  that  the  gentleness  of  manners 
which  flows  from  culture  was  wholly  wanting  in  these. 

Thus  were  our  ranks  continually  reinforced  by  individuals 
of  high  principle  and  refinement  from  abroad.  But  many 
sons  of  our  wealthy  planters  were  educated  on  American  soil, 
and  liberally,  according  to  the  standard  of  that  day.  A  select 
few  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  foreign  schools  or  universities  and 
of  European  travel.  The  more  of  either  class  received  a 
culture — ^founded  on  classical  study  and  general  science — 
sufficiently  catholic  and  comprehensive  to  enable  them  to  ex- 
tend it  at  will  by  their  own  subsequent  efforts.  Nor  were 
these  wanting.  '  They  had  surveyed  the  whole  field  of  learning 
with  curious  eye  ;  were  not  insensible  to  the  pleasures  and 
honors  of  lettered  ease ;  and  knew  the  power  of  the  pen  as  well 
as  of  the  sword  and  ploughshare.  Yet  did  they  not  turn  aside 
to  repose  in  academic  bowers  when  duty  called  them  elsewhere. 
We  had  no  separate  order  of  savans,  although  there  was  no 
dearth  either  of  genius  or  of  the  industry  to  turn  it  to  account. 
Our  educated  men,  as  then  became  them,  possessed  themselves 
of  the  fruits  of  others'  labor  in  this  kind  which  had  been  already 
given  to  the  world.  From  the  ample  stores  of  the  past  they 
chose  such  as  were  suited  to  their  purposes  and  could  be  made 
most  readily  available.  Well  did  they  know  that  much  of 
learning — so  called — is  produced  for  the  entertainment  or 
instruction  of  society  in  stages  dissimilar  to  their  own.  Sci- 
ence itself  is  progressive — systems  and  theories  less  ]>erfect  being 
superseded  by  others  more  plausible  or  true.  Nor  were  they 
ignorant  that  many  books  perfectly  new  are  compounded  from 
the  old,  and  that  what  was  well  said  at  first  has  l^en  weak- 
ened in  the  repetition.  If  they  withdrew  their  gaze  from  the 
arcana  of  science,  or  ignored  questions  merely  curious,  as 
matters  irrelevant  to  their  purposes,  or  touched  with  a  sparing 
hand  the  lighter  eff'usions  of  the  Belles-Lettres,  it  was  that 
they  might  pay  their  homage  at  other  shrines.  The  lessons 
of  History  and  Biography,  the  strains  of  Parliamentary  Elo- 
quence, the  oracles  of  polity  and  law,  the  dictates  of  practical 
philosophy  and  morals  were  learnt  and  deeply  pondored.  Nor, 
to  recreate  their  wearied  spirits,  or  to  call  forth  and  stimulate 
their  enthusiasm^  did  they  think  it  unbefitting  to  dT\\\t^\.>i!tv^ 
hunUuna  of  Poetry  and  Old  Bomance,  or  to  YioVd  \i\^  c«ti- 
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verse  with  living  and  kindred  minds  on  matters  of  public  and 

E resent  interest.  We  repeat,  then,  that  if  they  wrote  but 
ttle  for  the  public  eye,  they  read  and  thought  much  and 
often  addressed  the  public  ear.  Nowhere,  indeed,  from  of  old 
to  this  day,  has  the  power  of  eloquence,  whether  popular  or 
forensic,  and  as  a  means  of  enlightening  or  influencing  the 
popular  mind,  been  more  highly  prized,  more  diligently  cul- 
tivated, or  more  frequently  and  successfully  called  into  requi- 
sition. The  tongue  has  thus  been  more  efficient  than  the  pen 
of  the  readiest  writer. 

And  here  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  there  is  one  insti- 
tution of  the  south,  some  of  whose  tendencies  are  patent,  but 
which  has  not  received  its  due  share  of  consideration  among 
ourselves,  although  it  has  been  in  operation  for  more  than 
two  centuries.  In  1662  tl\^  first  county  court  was  hdd  in  Vir- 
ginia, Since  then,  twelve  times  in  each  succeeding  year,  have 
the  body  of  our  citizens  been  called  together  in  their  respec- 
tive counties,  to  transact  their  business,  private,  or  legal  or 
political.  Fellow-citizens  thus  met  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  occasion  to  compare  their  own  opinions,  as  well  as  to 
hear  and  canvas  the  sentiments  of  such  as  professed  to  offer 
anything  new  or  otherwise  worthy  of  their  attention.  Hero 
have  the  isolating  tendencies  of  agricultural  life  been  inces- 
santly counteracted.  Here  have  republican  citizens  been 
formed  and  trained  to  the  difficult  art  and  duty  of  self-gov- 
ernment. Here  has  each  citizen  an  opportunity  of  showing 
himself  for  what  he  really  is  and  of  taking  that  position  in 
society  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled.  Here  have  the  mate- 
rials for  public  opinion  on  all  questions  of  pressing  moment 
been  offered,  and  here  has  it  most  frequently  been  formed  and 
declared  and  incipient  steps  taken  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 
Here,  in  truth,  has  society  insensibly  organized  itself,  recog- 
nized its  leaders,  and  assigned  to  each  member  his  appropri- 
ate task  in  the  general  business  of  the  community.  This  in 
fine  has  been  the  chosen  theatre  of  that  popular  and  forensic 
eloquence  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  in  this  region  of 
America  have  its  most  signal  triumphs  been  won. 

We  are  not  blind  to  the  abuses  incidental  to  this  institution, 
nor  to  its  power  for  evil  as  well  as  good.  But  if  the  dema- 
gogue has  seized  the  opportunity  it  afforded  to  distil  his  lep- 
rous insinuations  into  the  popular  ear,  or  to  rouse  and  confirm 
vulgar  and  party  prejudice,  here  also  could  he  be  met  by  the 
intelligent  patriot  and  foiled  with  his  own  weapons.  And 
who  can  tell  the  countless  lessons,  not  only  of  legal  and  polit- 
jcal  wisdom,  but  of  that  prudence  which  regulates  the  econ- 
<?mjr  of&miliea  as  well  as  of  States  ^  and  gM\dLe&  W^  \\id\^dual 
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in  jiis  social  as  well  as  domestic  relations,  which  have  here 
been  in) pressed  on  the  popular  mind? 

In  repelling  the  charge  of  voluntary  ignorance  or  of  lower- 
ing the  standard  of  intellectual  attainment,  we  have  then 
simply  to  say,  that  our  people  made  a  selection  from  those 
parts  of  knowledge  required  for  present  purposes  and  the 
main  uses  of  life,  and  that  their  acquirements  and  energies 
were  invested  in  action,  rather  than  in  intruding  on  public 
attention  what  had  been  better  said  or  written  by  others 
before  them.  Their  leaders  received  a  higher  education  and 
more  varied  culture,  reared  on  a  broader  basis  and  sustained 
by  the  study  of  the  chef-d'ceuvres  of  the  human  mind.  Hav- 
ing been  thus  disciplined  and  formed  on  the  best  models, 
their  acquisitions  were  orally  and  freely  imparted  to  their 
fellow  citizens  as  their  occasions  demanded.  Elsewhere  com- 
plaints have  been  heard  of  the  abuses  of  the  press  and  of  the 
freedom  of  speech,  of  the  waste  of  intellect  in  idle  display  or 
unprofitable  discussion,  of  everything  being  questioned  and 
nothing  settled;  indeed  of  foundations  unsettled  which  were 
already  well  laid,  and  of  society  being  either  perpetually 
agitated  or  repressed  only  with  the  strong  hand.  Here  eflfort 
was  generally  directed  from  the  first  to  objects  useful  and 
practicable — real  or  supposed.  Nor  does  this  imply  a  stag- 
nant condition  of  mind.  For  while  few  or  no  idle  questions 
were  canvassed — whether  in  religion  or  politics,  morals,  liter- 
ature, or  science,  many  ascertained  truths  were  kept  in  circu- 
lation and  impressed  on  the  memory  by  constant  use.  Each 
novelty  was  likewise  brought  to  a  high  utilitarian  standard 
and  welcomed  or  dismissed  according  to  its  supposed  tenden- 
cies. The  naked  question  ''will  it  pay — in  dollars  and 
cents?"  has  been  asked  perhaps  less  frequently  than  else- 
where. The  veritable  inquiry  has  rather  been,  ''will  it  add 
to  our  material  wealth,  and  thus  afibrd  us  the  means  and 
leisure  for  forming  a  character  and  building  up  institutions 
which  will  promote  our  own  happiness  and  that  of  posterity, 
and  thereby  command  the  respect  of  the  world?"  This  is 
the  spirit  and  these  the  habits  which,  to  the  present  hour,  have 
prevented  the  spread  at  the  south  of  numerous  popular  delu- 
rions  which  in  other  regions  are  constantly  arising,  and  seem 
never  to  subside  until  they  have  stirred  up  society  to  its 
depths. 

We  are  now  also  better  prepared  to  judge  of  that  other  and 
sweeping  charge,  that  the  Americans  of  the  southern  States, 
besides  having  made  an  unwise  or  unjust  choice  of  the  objects 
of  life,  have  been  unpra^ctical  in  attaining  them.    TVie  U\3l\)dl 
is  thai,  as  a  people,  they  have  been  eminently  and  mX^u^^i 
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practical.  The  ^^hoc  age,*'  which  has  so  often  been  cited  as 
characteristic  of  the  ancient  Boman,  and,  as  contrasted  with 
the  more  speculative  turn  of  the  Greek,  may  as  well  be  pre- 
dicated of  the  men  of  this  region.  Their  plans  once  delioer- 
ately  formed,  nothing  has  diverted  them  from  the  progressive 
execution.  Their  objects  were  few  and  simple,  but  steadfastly 
pursued  and  with  great  success.  Much  has  been  done  in  the 
aggregate  if  with  but  little  variety.  The  one  grand  purpose 
of  entering  in  and  possessing  the  land,  that  here  might  be 
built  up  free  States  witli  popular  institutions — and  thus  to 
prove  the  practicability  of  what,  from  untoward  circumstances, 
had  failed  elsewhere,  seemed  ever  before  them.  This  is  and 
has  been,  from  the  first,  the  serious  business  of  life  with  the 
southern  man.  It  has  been  diversified  with  other  and  colla- 
teral pursuits  ;  but  to  this  has  all  else  been  made  tributary, 
and  for  this  his  general  acquirements,  his  daily  routine  of 
duty,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  house  or  in  the  field, 
nay,  his  very  recreations  and  amusements  were  fitted  to  pre- 
pare and  strengthen  him. 

In  justification  of  this  claim  we  point  to  the  fifteen  States 
of  this  Union  which  lie  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  ;  to 
the  fair  territory  they  have  won  from  the  wilderness,  the 
savage,  and  the  alien  ;  to  the  commonwealths  busy  and  thriv- 
ing, jiresenting  this  anomalous  state  of  society  founded  on 
this  institution  so  much  denounced,  and  yet  whose  products 
at  this  moment  form  an  indispensahle  element  in  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  the  civilized  world.  Surely  this  is 
something — to  have  been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time,  how- 
ever much  remains  to  be  done.  The  past  is  safe.  Whether 
the  future  of  these  St-ates  shall  be  one  of  increasing  freedom 
and  light  depends  on  the  virtues  of  their  sons  and  the  justice 
of  those  who  have  been  so  long  embarked  in  the  same  cause. 
Free  government  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  for  all  peo- 
ples and  all  lands.  The  great  and  joint  experiment  is  in 
course  of  trial,  and  we  desire  to  work  out  our  part  of  the  pro- 
blem in  peace,  unembarrassed  by  those  who  sliould  be  otir 
brethren  and  defenders  against  the  calumnies  and  intrigues 
of  our  common  enemies. 

The  past,  we  say,  is  safe.  And,  though  our  progress  has 
been  *^by  antagonism,"  we  have  reason  to  thank  Him  who 
presides  over  the  destinies  of  nations  and  to  take  courage  for 
the  future.  A  rapid  glance  along  the  tract  of  our  history 
would  reveal  abundant  cause  for  gratitude  in  the  numerous 
and  critical  junctures  at  which  a  power  higher  than  human 
seems  to  have  interposed  in  our  behalf.  So  numerous,  indeed, 
snd  striking  are  the  instances,  that  v^e  \io^q  \a\^^  ^^c^x^&j^  for 
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dwelling  on  a  few  of  the  more  salient  with  a  degree  of  em- 
phasis. 

During  our  earlier  career  as  colonies  our  interests  received 
but  little  regard  from  the  government  of  the  mother  country. 
While  digging  our  wealth  from  the  soil,  we  were  left  to  de- 
fend ourselves  as  we  mi^ht,  and  at  our  own  charges,  against 
the  savage  foe.  Dread  of  British  resentment  may  have  de- 
terred the  alien  enemy,  who  watched  our  growth  with  a 
jealous  eve,  from  hostile  demonstrations  against  those  who 
were  nominally  under  British  protection.  But  for  this  Eng- 
land was  repaid  a  hundred  fold.  Her  legislation  was  shap^ 
80  as  to  draw  to  herself  the  chief  profit  of  our  labors.  Our 
product*  must  be  sent  in  her  vessels,  to  her  ports,  and  to  no 
other  ;  and  exchanged  for  her  manufactures,  or  such  only  as 
her  merchants  could  supply,  with  whatever  charges  burdened. 
Every  effort  to  8U})ply  our  wants  in  this  kind^  either  at  home 
or  directly  from  otlier  countries,  was  prohibited  or  discouraged, 
and  the  people  confined  to  the  one  occupation  of  tilling  the 
earth  or  only  such  others  as  were  its  necessary  adjuncts.  We 
reclaimed,  though  in  vain,  against  the  tyrannical  monopoly, 
but  we  had  the  discretion  to  bide  our  time.  The  effects  of 
this  injustice,  for  good  or  ill,  are  felt  to  this  day.  Without 
doubt  it  has  prevented  or  checked  our  growth  in  many  direc- 
tions, but  it  Las  promoted  it  in  others.  The  superstructure 
was  postponed,  but  the  foundations  were  laid  with  greater 
breacfth  and  depth.  It  gave  us  a  people  hardy  and  active, 
with  homogeneous  tastes  and  habits,  and  the  toils  of  the  open 
fielfl,  pursued  through  all  seasons,  left  them  neither  time  nor 
the  temptation  to  be  enervated  with  luxury.  And  such  were 
the  men  of  whom  we  had  need. 

Pestilence  had  swept  away  whole  tribes  of  Indians  and  left 
their  lands  to  be  i)eacefully  occupied  by  the  white  man. 
Other  tribes,  inoculated,  alas!  with  his  vices  when  they  would 
not  imitate  his  virtues,  had  also  dwindled  before  his  approach; 
and  the  remaining  power  of  those  who  were  less  corrupted 
was  broken  in  many  battles,  all  along  our  borders,  in  the 
warfare  which  was  so  frequently  renewed. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  strong  foj;tress  of  Louisburg, 
on  the  isle  of  Cape  Breton,  which  commanded  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence — of  the  line  of  forts  along  its  valley — ^the 
lakes,  and  adown  tlie  Mississippi,  which  threatened  our 
northern  and  western  frontiers.  The  ultimate  object  of  this 
cordon  could  not  be  mistaken.  Yet  had  France  a  perfect 
right  to  construct  these  works  on  her  own  territory.  And 
this  was  but  the  first  parallel.  Had  similar  vroiV'a  Xi^^T. 
erected  on  the  Ohio,  (ana  this  part  of  the  plan  wa&  coniTXi^TL^- 
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ed,)  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  other  eastern 
affluents  of  the  Mississippi,  with  military  communications 
between  them  inviting  agricultural  settlements,  she  would 
also  have  been  justified  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  nations.  She 
could  then  have  negotiated  the  transfer  of  so  much  of  the 
Spanish  possessions  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  as  would  have  left  the  Alleghany  as  her  undisputed 
boundary  on  the  east.  This  would  have  given  her  the  entire 
valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

And  all  this  might  have  been  done  ai>  one  tithe  of  the  expense 
a/Aually  incurred  in  other  enterprises  of  less  moment  which 
whoUy  failed.     The  plan  was  well  and  deeply  laid,  but  its 
execution  was  deferred,  and  by  delay  the  counsel  of  Ahithophd 
ioas  brought  to  nought,     France  was  populous  and  wealthy, 
with  a  powerful  marine,  flourishing  commerce  and  diversified 
manufactures,  for  which  this  region  would  have  afforded  an 
ever-increasing  vent.     Hither  might  her  sons  have  rei)aired 
when  straightened  for  room  at  home  and  built  up  our  empire, 
of  greater  permanent  value  to  the  Gallic  race  than  would  all 
western  continental  Europe,  had  she  been  enabled  to  annex 
its  territories  to  her  own.     We  say  that  all  tliis  might  have 
been  done  had  her  counsels  been  guided  by  the  spirit  of  justice 
and  peace.     But  no !    Louis  XIV  was  the  idol  of  his  subjects, 
who  wished  to  make  him  the  centre  and  representative  of  all 
modern  magnificence.     No  wonder  that  he  should  presume 
to  say  **I  am  the  State;   and  the  treasures  of  my  people  are 
mine,  to  be  disposed  of  as  to  me  seemeth  good."     The  Bhine 
was  the  natural  boundary  of  France  on  the  north,  and  the 
Bhine  he  must  have.     But  this  involved  the  absorption  of 
territory  from  his  neighbors,  whose  supposed  weakness  invited 
aggression.     He  must  persecute  his  best  and  richest  subjects 
out  of  his  realm,  because  their  religion  differed  from  his  own. 
He  must  go  crusading  in  behalf  of  the  exiled  Stewarts,  how- 
ever irrevocably  England  was  set  against  the  return  of  des- 
potism and  popery.     His  own  domain  was  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  and  the  magnificent  valley  of  the  Mississippi  called 
him  lord ;  but  the  Pyrenees  intercepted  his  view  and  therefore 
must  he  teke  the  freak  of  placing  his  grandson  on  the  Spanish 
throne.     These  various  and  insane  projects  drew  off  his  atten- 
tion  from  his  important  interests  in  this  quarter,  divided  the 
Catholic  counsels,  and  successively  raised  up  a  host  of  enemies 
on  every  side,  whose  united  strength  put  him  to  an  ignomin- 
ious defeat.      The  lustre  of  his  arms  was   tarnished,  the 
resources  of  his  kingdom  wast^,  his  ambition  moderated,  and 
bis  pride  at  length  effectually  humbled. 
Such,  however,  was  the  irrepresaibVe  \sv107aTiCY  «i.iA  ^xvet^^ 
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(^  the  French  character  that  a  few  short  years  sufficed  to  re- 
cruit the  national  strength  for  the  renewal  of  the  combat. 
And  it  was  renewed  more  than  once  before  the  great  contest 
was  decided.  France  seemed  now  determined  to  redeem  the 
time  she  had  lost,  and  to  carry  on  her  well-devised  plans  for 
securing  her  American  possessions.  Much  was  done,  but,  as 
the  event  proved,  it  was  too  late.  The  war  of  "  the  Austrian 
Succession,"  in  which  both  herself  and  England  were  in- 
volved as  parties,  produced  important  events  on  this  side  of 
the  water.  Louisburg  was  captured  by  the  unassisted  arms 
of  New  England,  though  it  was  subsequently  restored  by 
treaty.  But  the  opinion  which  had  been  slowly  and  silently 
growing  was  now  strengthened  into  settled  conviction  that 
Canada  must  be  ccmquered  at  the  next  outbreak,  if  British 
America  would  be  kept  free  from  European  broils.  And  the 
opportunity  soon  offered.  The  veteran  gladiators  had  become 
parties  to  **  the  Seven  Years  War,"  and  had  crossed  their 
swords  on  the  battle-fields  of  Germany  ;  but  remembering 
that  the  boundary  between  their  respective  possessions  in 
America  was  unsettled,  the  fight  was  transferred  hither. 
The  old  policy  of  the  grand  monarque,  that  of  spiriting  up 
the  Indians  to  harrass  our  northern  frontiers,  was  renewed 
by  his  successor  with  tenfold  malignity  and  effect,  until  the 
same  weapon  was  vigorously  retorted  on  himself.     The  strug- 

!jle  was  desperate  and  doubtful  for  years.  Many  battles  were 
ought  with  alternate  success,  in  all  of  which  the  colonists 
participated.  Strong  places  were  taken  and  retaken.  At 
length,  on  the  plains  of  Abraham  and  the  heights  of  Quebec, 
the  great  question  was  settled,  and  Canada  lost  to  France 
forever. 

Had  England  been  wise  now,  gratitude  for  this  timely  aid 
might  have  bound  these  colonies  to  her  for  generations  to 
oome.  But  it  was  otherwise  ordered.  In  two  short  years  an 
effort  was  made  to  tax  us  without  our  consent,  and  in  con- 
travention of  the  clearest  principles  of  British  freedom.  The 
alarm  was  immediately  taken.  But  England  persisted,  in 
spite  of  remonstrance,  in  a  measure  which,  as  is  no^  known, 
was  part  of  a  system  for  repressing  our  growth  and  keeping 
us  in  subjection.  When  argument  was  exhausted,  a  war  for 
kdependmce  followed,  of  course.  The  capture  of  Louisburg 
in  1745  had  revealed  to  New  England  the  secret  of  her 
strength.  The  defeat  of  Braddock  and  the  incompetency  of 
other  leaders  in  the  succeeding  war  had  done  much  to  dispel 
the  jjlusive  prestige  of  superiority  of  the  British  arms  over 
those  of  the  colonies.  But  here  was  the  oocaaion  m  'wViVdix 
was  to  he  fully  tested  the  temper  of  those  virtwea  'w\i\!^\3L^dL 
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been  so  long  growing  and  strengthening  in  our  school  of  stem 
and  novel  experience.  Our  cause  was  manfully  defended 
against  fearful  odds  ;  but  our  hands,  if  not  our  hearts,  were 
becoming  weary  in  the  unequal  strife,  when  France,  fu4  for 
love  of  tLS,  as  is  now  also  well  known,  but  in  return  for  the 
many  favors  she  had  received  from  England,  came  to  the 
assistance  of  her  rebellious  colonies,  and  turned  the  scale  in 
their  favor.  England  submitted  to  the  inevitable  with  what 
grace  she  might.  Our  claims  were  acknowledged,  and  the 
tie  which  had  so  long  bound  us  to  her  was  sundered  forever. 
We  had  made  good  our  position  ;  henceforth  a  distinct  career 
of  our  own  laij  before  tea.  Whether  it  should  prove  one  of 
honor  or  disgrace  ;  whether  we  should  thereafter  sustain  our 
proper  part  in  the  great  contest  of  principle  which  still  di- 
vided the  nations,  or  ignominiously  fail,  would  depend  on 
ourselves  and  tlie  blessing  of  heaven. 

The  co-operation  produced  by  the  old  Articles  of  Confederc^- 
lion  had  carried  us  triumphantly  through  the  revolutionary 
struggle ;  but  independence  once  achieved  and  the  pressure 
from  without  removed,  they  proved  insufficient  to  preserve 
and  consolidate  our  Union.  During  this  season  of  collapse 
both  our  foreign  and  international  interests  suffered  much. 
The  future  was  dark  and  patriots  desponded.  The  sufferings 
of  the  people  in  this  awkward  interval  rendered  them  the 
more  willing  to  try  any  expedient  that  promised  relief.  The 
remedy  proposed  and  adopted  after  the  most  anxious  de- 
liberation was  THE  PRESENT  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UnITBD  StATRS,  . 

which  has  made  us  the  nation  we  are.  Our  old  enemies  had 
predicted  a  dissolution  into  our  original  elements,  and  sepa- 
rate weakness  and  mutual  hostility  as  the  consequence.  Our 
federative  system^  which  provided  a  general  government  to 
attend  to  foreign  affairs  and  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
States,  leaving  the  States  to  take  care  of  their  domestic 
interests,  at  once  gave  union  and  strength  to  the  thirteen 
original  parties  which  had  so  lately  been  engaged  in  a 
common  cause.  y 

Had  a  titled  aristocracy y  temporal  and  spiritual,  been 
entrenched  in  our  midst,  we  may  divine  from  the  experienoe 
of  other  States  the  obstax^les  they  would  have  raised  to  the 
establishment  of  any  government  founded  on  equal  rights. 
But  our  antecedents  prevented  this.  Tlierc  was  neither  noble 
nor  bishop  in  the  land ;  and  our  novel  experiment  could  at 
once  be  mitiated  with  the  assurance  of  a  fair  trial.  The 
result  we  know.  There  was  at  first  enough  of  this  spirit  to 
awaken  and  preserve  a  corresponding  degree  of  interest  and 
vigilance  in  the  thorough  republicans,  ^\vo  %X  Wi%th  ob- 
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tained  undisputed  ascendancy.  More  than  one  form  of 
religion  had  been  established  by  law,  but  their  connexion 
with  the  State  was  easily  severed  when  there  was  a  regular 
organ  for  expressing  and  giving  effect  to  the  public  will. 
The  ball  of  revolution  had  indeed  received  its  first  impulse 
from  ,the  upper  orders  of  society — the  heads  of  the  great 
houses — but  these  inert  as  suck  had  now  accomplished  their 
mission,  and  in  their  turn  must  come  under  the  new  system. 
Entails,  which  had  accumulated  property  in  a  few  hands, 
were  abolished.  Their  estates,  in  the  regular  course  of  descent, 
became  subject  to  partition,  and  their  sons  must  enter  the 
arena  with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  in  the  struggle  for 
precedence  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  merits.  This,  however, 
has  not  been  done  so  abruptly  as  to  destroy  at  once  the  type 
of  character  and  caste  of  manners  which  had  so  long  won 
both  influence  and  respect,  but  enough  of  both  was  preserved 
to  secure  their  continuance,  so  far  as  they  were  in  accordance 
with  the  new  institutions.  In  the  enjoyment  of  equal  advan- 
tages and  the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  increasing 
numbers  have  been  raised  to  this  level,  and  many  of  either 
class  have  joined  the  **  moving  army,"  and  by  a  brilliant 
and  useful  career  in  the  great  west  have  won  new  honors  to 
Aeir  names. 

From  the  origin  of  our  government  there  have  been  two 
modes  of  interpreting  the  written  Constitution  which  defines 
its  powers.  The  disciples  of  either  school  declared  that  this 
government  should  exercise  no  other  powers  than  such  as  had 
been  granted ;  but  they  differed,  honestly  we  doubt  not,  as 
to  what  those  were.  One  class  of  statesmen,  dreading  the 
centrifugal  force  of  our  peculiar  system,  its  apparent  ten- 
dency to  dissolution  and  the  consequent  evils  of  separation, 
if  not  of  anarchy,  from  which  we  had  so  recently  escaped, 
could  see  no  other  means  of  securing  our  Union  than  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  general  government.  Such 
government  alone,  they  thought,  could  guard  our  interests 
against  the  machinations  and  encroachments  of  foreign  states, 
protect  the  industry  of  our  people,  who,  under  its  shield^ 
could  go  on  more  speedily  and  fiilly  to  develop  our  resources, 
and  so  give  us  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations. 
Another  party  would  construe  our  great  charter  more  strictly, 
and  guard  with  special  vigilance  the  rights  of  the  States. 
They  believed  that  were  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution 
adhered  to,  the  general  government  to  refrain  from  exercising 
doubtful  powers,  and  use  those  clearly  granted  only  for  the 
general  good,  it  would  prove  an  unmixed  blcRBing*,  i\i«A.  )iX\^ 
heaeStB  of  the  Union  would  then  be  too  manifeat  iot  W,  \^\» 
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wantonly  sacrificed  ;  that  our  people  have  been  so  trained  in 
habits  of  respect  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  that  they  would 
not  likely  depart  from  it  on  light  or  frivolous  pretences,  nor 
unless  they  are  felt  to  be  unjust ;  that  yet  it  is  easy  to  frame 
those  laws  so  as  to  be  generally  oppressive,  or  to  build  up 
the  town  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  or  to  favor  one  class 
or  section  of  country  to  the  detriment  of  another.  These 
things  they  allege  have  been  done.  They  are,  moreover, 
jealous  of  the  progressive  tendency  of  power  assumed,  and 
dread  lest  in  the  effort  to  build  up  a  splendid  central  govern- 
ment those  of  the  States  should  be  overshadowed  and  their 
powers  ultimately  absorbed.  It  may  be  that  some  of  these 
are  extreme  opinions,  and  the  supposed  injustice  of  certain 
laws  may  be  but  the  effect  of  different  circumstances,  habits, 
and  pursuits,  or  of  declining  to  participate  in  the  advantages 
of  a  true  policy  as  declared  by  a  majority.  Yet  has  the 
south,  by  a  sort  of  happy  instinct,  generally  sided  with  that 
party  which  was  opposed  to  an  exaggerated  centralism  in  all 
its  forms.  Whether  this  was  the  true  policy  or  not,  it  was 
certainly  a  safe  one  in  the  beginning.  So  far  as  it  has  ob- 
tained, it  has  generated  a  happy  emulation  among  the  States 
which  has  promoted  their  internal  improvement  generally, 
and  by  the  increase  and  dispersion  of  landed  proprietors  has 
fostered  the  a^cvlhiral,  the  great  interest  of  the  country,  in 
especial. 

At  length  our  example  began  to  react  on  Europe  and  the 
old  French  revolution  broke  out.  Artful  and  incessant 
appeals  were  made  to  our  sense  of  gratitude,  and  impulsive 
spirits  would  have  embroiled  us  in  that  quarrel.  How  for- 
tunate at  such  a  juncture  that  we  had  a  pilot  at  the  helm 
who  could  steer  our  vessel  safely  through  the  storm ;  who 
could  dare  to  oppose  the  madness  of  the  people  in  his  Pro- 
clamation of  NetUrality,  and,  by  the  precedent,  establish  as  a 
maxim  of  our  policy:  '^ Peace,  Commerce,  and  Friendship 
with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances  with  none.*' 

Our  system,  while  embracing  in  its  operation  only  the 
Atlantic  States,  had  disappointed  the  fears  of  its  friends  and 
the  hopes  of  its  enemies.  But  the  tide  of  emigration  now 
set  steadily  towards  the  western  Territories,  which  soon 
began  to  claim  as  of  right  a  proportional  share  in  the 
government.  Tlie  mountains,  however,  were  a  great  barrier 
to  intercourse,  commercial  and  political.  The  current  of  the 
king  of  rivers  and  it*j  affluents  was  strong  and  rapid,  its 
upward  navigation  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  its  mouth  in 
the  possession  of  a  power  which,  at  any  moment,  might 
close   it  againH   us   m   a  freak  oi  \\oa\A\A\ry.      k^«Aiv   the 
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prophets  of  evil  were  at  work.  '^  Your  interests/'  said  they, 
^'are  not  and  cannot  be  made  homogeneous.  These  difficulties 
must  breed  discontent  and  occasion  your  division  into  ^wo,  if 
not  three  or  four,  separate  and  possibly  hostile  confederacies, 
which  cannot  but  end  in  the  failure  of  your  experiment  and 
«  return  to  monarchy  as  the  only  safe  and  legitimate  govern- 
ment." It  must  be  owned  that  the  experience  of  all  an- 
Hqxdtjy  as  well  as  of  modern  Europe,  seemed  to  fevor  the 
opinion  that  a  republic  could  only  succeed  over  a  territory  of 
moderate  extent.  But  science  at  this  crisis  has  come  to  our 
aid  and  &lsified  their  vaticinations.  Internal  improvement^ 
with  its  roads,  canals,  and  at  length  railroads,  has  pene- 
iokttd  the  passes  of  our  mountains,  and  the  multiplication  of 
tiiese  facilities  of  intercourse,  together  with  the  crowning 
inyention  of  the  electric  telegraph,  has  united  the  great  west 
to  the  east  as  it  were  with  bands  of  iron.  Then  the  applica- 
tion of  steam  power  to  navigation  has,  by  overcoming  the 
current  of  the  western  rivers,  hastened  the  settlement  of  the 
pieat  valley,  afforded  an  outlet  for  its  products,  an  inlet  for 
Its  commerce,  and  thereby  indefinitely  enhanced  its  agricul- 
tural and  political  value.  By  these  various  means  each 
grand  division  of  our  territory  is  made  accessible  to  the 
others,  and  the  republican  principle  has  been  shown  by  expe- 
rience to  be  susceptible  of  indefinite  expansion. 

Diplomacy  also,  by  promptly  availing  herself  of  what  poli- 
ticians call  ^Hhe  chapter  of  accidents,"  has  secured  for  us  yet 
other  and  important  advantages.  Thus  Bonaparte  on  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  with  England  in  1803  found  himself 
weaker  than  the  enemy  at  sea,  and  that  Louisiana  would 
probably  fell  into  her  hands  if  immediate  measures  were  not 
taken  to  prevent  it.  To  deprive  her  of  this  prospective  con- 
quest he  was  constrained,  though  most  reluctantly,  to  sell 
WB  vast  region  to  the  United  States,  for  what  to  him  in  his 
tlien  emergency  was  a  fair  equivalent,  though  not  a  tithe  of 
itg  intrinsic  value.  Thus  was  alienated  from  the  crown  of 
France  that  noble  possession  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  so 
many  efforts  and  expectations,  and  thus  did  it  pass  into  the 
Iiands  of  that  very  people  to  whose  onward  march,  it  was 
<mce  hoped,  it  should  have  offered  an  impassable  barrier. 
Nay,  in  the  act  of  ceding  it,  Napoleon  consoled  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  he  was  thereby  adding  to  the  naval  strength 
of  a  power  which  would  ultimately  divide  with  England,  if 
not  entirely  deprive  her  of  her  ascendency  at  sea. 

Again :  Spain  was  poor  and  at  issue  with  her  own  rebel- 
lious colonies  to  our  south.     So^  in  1819,  she  couseivte^  \iO  %^ 
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:  Florida  to  the  United  States,  which  at  length  gave  us  th 

tire  coast  from  St.  Croix  to  the  Sabine. 

But^  Mexico,  wliich  had  now  achieved  her  independ 
had  much  vacant  territory  in  her  most  northern  and  la 
province,  and  invited  settlers  from  the  United  States.  I 
grants  of  land,  with  other  liberal  guarantees,  were  max 

:  the  adventurers.     The  pledges  given  to  these  adopted  cit 

were  forfeited,  and  their  reclamation  being  disregarded, 

•"'  belHon  followed  which  proved  successful.     The  indepem 

"i  of  Texas  was  acknowledged  in  1837,  and  in  1845,  on  hei 

voluntary  application,  she  was  annexed  to  our  confede 
But  her  southern  boundary  was  left  undetermined  by  Mc 

i  who  refused  to  treat  with  her  revolted  province.     Afte 

latter  became  an  integral  portion  of  our  Union,  this  boun< 
being  still  unsettled,  became  the  occasion  of  a  second  wc 
which  Mexico  herself  was  overnm  by  our  arms,  and 
preserved  her  separate  national  existence  by  yielding 
boundary  we  claimed,  and  surrendering  the  provinces  ot 
Mexico,  Utah,  and  California  to  the  United  States. 

Before  this,  our  northern  boundary,  being  ill-defin< 
either  extremity,  had  become  the  source  of  much  irrita 
which  might  have  resulted  in  an  appeal  to  arms.  But  c 
so  unnatural  was  averted  by  friendly  negotiation,  in 
having  adjusted  these  perplexed  questions,  can  hardly  fi 
compose  any  minor  differences  that  may  hereafter  arise, 
have  now  a  territory  lying  between  the  St.  Lawrence  an< 
Rio  Grande  and  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  P; 
ocean  ;  a  fair  and  ample  field  on  which  to  expend  our  • 
gies  and  work  out  our  destinies,  and  with  none  on  all 
borders  to  excite  our  jealousy  or  fears. 

And  now  we  ask,  are  all  these  perils  passed,  victories 
advantages  secured,  the  work  of  human  valor  and  pruc 
alone  ?  Shall  we  exclaim  in  the  presumptuous  spirit  o: 
Chaldean  monarch,  *^Is  not  this  great  America  whic 
have  built  up,  by  the  might  of  our  power  and  for  the  glc 
our  race  and  name?"  Shall  we  not  rather  ascribe  it  t 
God  of  our  Fathers,  who  inspired  their  counsels  with  wi» 
who  covered  their  heads  in  the  day  of  battle,  gave  • 
strength  for  their  peaceful  toils,  and  upheld  their  resell 
throughout  their  long  and  arduous  task  ?  And  may  w< 
further  believe,  that  He  who  has  so  long  watched  over  us 
in  hours  of  darkness  has  appeared  in  our  behalf,  hai 
other  and  perhaps  greater  purposes  to  be  accomplished  b; 
meana? 
In  this  connexion  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  other 
dents  which  have  contributed  m  lYie  \\\^^%\.  ^^%t^  to 
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material  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  which  are  particularly  re- 
markable when  we  consider  the  time  of  their  occurrence. 
Although  the  cotton  plant  was  raised  in  Virginia  so  early  as 
1628,*  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  fibre  from  its 
fleed,  but  little  was  grown  for  more  than  a  century,  and  that 
only  for  domestic  consumption.  In  1748,  seven  bags,  valued 
at  little  more  than  £20,  were  exported  from  Charleston,  S.  0. 
In  1770  the  quantity  shipped  from  all  our  ports  had  increased 
to  ten  bags.  In  1793  Whitney  invented  me  cotton  gin.  The 
impulse  given  to  the  culture  of  this  staple  by  this  invention 
nod  ite  many  subsequent  improvements  is  beyond  all  prece- 
^nt.  From  |42,000,  the  value  of  that  sent  to  foreign  coun- 
tries in  1790,  it  rapidly  rose  to  $112,000,000  in  1851,  and 
this  was  exclusive  of  the  lar^e  amount  annually  consimied  in 
our  own  country.  The  various  manufectures  of  which  this 
constitutes  the  material  either  entire  or  in  part,  at  this  d^y 
give  employment  and  subsistence  to  many  hundred  thousand!) 
of  people  in  our  own  country  and  Europe,  but  especially  in 
Hew  England,  Old  England,  Germany,  and  France.  This 
18  so  notorious  that  it  has  grown  into  a  maxim,  that  '^  cotton 
is  the  king  of  the  [commercial]  world."  Now,  when  it  is 
oqnally  notorious  that  cotton  cannot,  under  present  circum- 
i4noes,  be  raised  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the  demands  of 
civilization,  in  any  other  than  a  southern  latitude,  or  by  any 
other  than  slave  labor,  we  might  be  tempted  to  inquire, 
whether  anything  can  exceed  the  perversity  or  blindness  of 
ibose  who  are  seeking  to  disturb  this  great  and  established 
department  of  industry,  and  thereby  sporting  with  the  in- 
terests of  millions,  themselves  included  f  We  will,  however, 
suggest  that  on  any  other  supposition  than  the  order  or  per- 
Hussion  of  a  higher  Power,  it  is  a  little  singular  that  such  an 
invention  as  that  of  Whitney's  should  have  been  delayed 
imtil  our  independence  as  a  nation  was  established,  and  our 
jirisdiction  extended  over  the  region  wliich  yields  the  chief 
iqyplies  of  this  product. 

And  why,  we  ask  again,  did  a  steamboat  never  breast  the 
current  of  the  Mississippi  until  its  mouth  and  all  the  broad 
lands  which  stretch  westward  from  its  right  bank  had  been 
added  to  our  domain  ?  Without  doubt  gold  also  has  been 
mingled  with  the  sands  or  stored  in  the  hills  of  California 
Moe  creation.  Yet  was  it  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  its  former 
owners,  whose  fathers,  as  we  have  seen,  had  so  much  abused 
asimilar  boon  of  yore.  Not  until  this  neio  Ophir  had  passed 
irio  the  hands  of  a  free  and  Protestant  nation  was  this  treoiSUTe 

*  Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  II,  60. 
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laid  hare.  Thousands  have  hastened  to  draw  it  forth,  and 
now  it  not  only  helps  to  sustain  the  commerce,  the  marine, 
and  the  industry  of  America  and  of  Protestant  Europe,  but 
it  has  forced  a  transit  across  the  narrow  isthmus  which  sepa- 
rates the  two  great  oceans,  and  in  so  doing  has  accomplished 
the  desideratum  of  three  centuries,  and  thereby  it  must  in 
time  secure  to  us  the  trade  of  that  old  Orient  which  has  suc- 
cessively been  the  prize  of  so  many  nations. 

Thus  have  we  seen  that  while  our  people  were  as  yet  but 
few,  neglect  and  oppression  made  them  strong  and  wise  to 
defend  and  govern  themselves.  When  called  to  grapple 
with  more  formidable  foes,  the  Briton  was  used  to  chastise 
and  expel  the  Gaul,  and  the  Gaul  in  turn  has  aided  to  repel 
the  Briton.  When  a  nation  was  to  be  born,  those  who 
assisted  at  the  birth  were  endowed  with  the  needed  wisdom. 
At  each  doubtfiil  crisis  a  light  has  been  thrown  on  our  path ;  in 
every  serious  emergency  some  happy  expedient  has  been  sug- 
gested for  our  relief,  or  some  material  agent  which  none  could 
anticipate  has  been  sent  to  the  rescue.  And,  as  if  this  were 
not  enough  for  gratitude,  the  lands  of  the  Gaul  and  the  Span- 
iard being  added,  peacefully  for  the  most  part,  to  our  former 
acquisitions,  the  fruits  of  their  previous  labors  have  enured 
to  our  benefit.  These  are  precious  memorials,  and  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  whole  coimtry,  north  and  south.  And 
shall  they  be  forgotten  amid  the  unhallowed  party  strifes  of 
the  day?  Should  we  not  rather  blush  to  be  reminded  of  events 
which  to  all  should  be  as  familiar  as  household  words,  and 
engraved  on  the  very  tablets  of  our  hearts? 

We  doubt  not  it  will  be  said,  however,  that  the  whole  of 
this  novel  argument  is  a  fallacy,  as  being  founded  on  a  grsr 
tuitous  hypothesis.  The  grandeur  and  importance  of  the 
results  none  will  dispute;  but  might  they  not  have  been 
attained  without  this  Mot  on  our  escutcheon,  and  this  formi- 
dable burden  on  our  inheritance?  In  a  word,  could  not  the 
white  man  have  accomplished  the  task  without  the  aid  of  the 
slave?  Most  certainly  he  could,  if  allowed  to  proceed  through 
an  indefinite  future^  without  let  or  hindrance  from  Gaul  or  Span- 
iard, But  does  not  the  supposition  reftite  itself?  The  work, 
we  repeat,  must  be  done  and  done  quickly.  It  must  be  done 
by  a  particular  time  or  all  will  be  lost.  It  could  not  be  timely 
done  without  help,  and  from  no  other  quarter  could  help  be 
obtained. 

**But  look,*'  it  will  be  rejoined,  ^*to  New  England,  to  New 

York  and  Pennsylvania.     Here  also  was  rough  work  to  be 

done,  and  surely  the  woodman  and  W\^  \vw^\i«vidTxvan  have 

labored  here  to  some  purpose."     ^e  den^  \\.\io\..     ktAV^t^ 


i 
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too,  as  we  have  heard,  the  labor  of  the  slave  was  employed 
without  scruple,  until  it  ceased  to  be  profitable.  But  New 
England  and  the  others,  we  must  say,  bear  but  a  modest  pro- 
portion to  our  present  area  and  much  in  either  remained  to  be 
improved  at  the  era  of  independence.  Bear  witness  ye  for- 
ests of  Maine,  of  western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania ;  and 
of  what  was  done  in  this  kind  in  each  of  the  latter  provinces, 
how  much  is  due  to  the  sturdy  German  or  to  other  than  the 
native  Americans. 

But  how  long  would  our  northern  brethren,  if  we  may  call 
them  so,  have  enjoyed  the  boasted  privilege  of  working  as 
freemen,  if  <%  had  not  received  assistance  of  another  kind, 
and  from  that  very  quarter  which  is  now  so  much  denounced 
for  its  supposed  offences?  In  battling  for  independence,  can 
we  suppose  that  they  could  have  stood  alone  when  our  umted 
strength  barely  sufficed  to  keep  us  erect  in  the  protracted 
struggle  ?  Were  the  French  such  very  Quixotes,  or  so  much 
in  love  with  them  alone,  as  to  fly  to  their  rescue  on  the  first 
intimation  of  distress?  Their  respective  antecedents,  we  take 
it,  had  not  been  such  as  to  ensure  this  superlative  degree  of 
mutual  affection.  It  may  seem  invidious  to  cite  local  exam- 
pies  when  all  so  manfully  did  their  duty.  But  taunted  as 
we  have  been,  we  may  claim  a  small  part  of  that  which  is 
justly  our  own. 

We  say  then,  that  southern  eloquence,  no  less  than  north- 
ern, roused  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  pre- 
pared them  in  advance  to  meet  the  coming  storm.  A  southern 
statesman  was  the  first  to  move  the  resolution  for  indepen- 
dence, and  to  advocate  it  in  strains  of  oratory  which  confirmed 
the  faithful  and  fixed  the  wavering.  A  southern  pen  drew 
the  manifesto  which  embodied  the  reasons  of  our  resistance, 
a  proclamation  which  has  gone  forth  to  all  lands,  and  a  wilful 
perversion  of  some  of  whose  principles  is  like  to  be  the  occa- 
Bon  of  future  trouble  to  ourselves.  When  all  was  at  peril,  a 
flouthem  general  was  selected,  as  emphatically  the  man  who 
alone  could  unite  all  hearts  and  hands  in  its  defence.  In 
each  decisive  battle  of  the  revolution,  southern  valor  or  con- 
duct contributed  materially,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  favorable 
issue.  Would  we  look  to  that  which  was  really  the  opening 
scene  of  the  drama  ?  A  southern  general,  Andrew  Lewis,  in 
command  of  Virginians  at  Point  Pleasant,  so  effectually 
broke  the  strength  of  the  Indians  in  our  rear,  that  they  dared 
not  annoy  us  throughout  the  pending  strife,  but  left  us  free 
to  meet  the  enemy  in  front.  Not  a  few  southiona  -wet^  ^\Jcl 
our  glorious  chief  when  at  Trenton  he  wrested  a  VvcX^t'j  ^totel 
fortune.     A  southern  general^  Daniel  Morgan,  m\Xi\i\aNVt 
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ginia  riflemen,  did  no  little  towards  deciding  the  fortune  of 
the  day  at  Saratoga.  The  same  rough  but  efficient  com- 
mander^ with  the  same  followers,  at  the  field  of  the  CJowpens, 
first  turned  back  the  enemy  from  his  foray  through  the  south. 
A  northern  general,  Nathaniel  Greene,  fought  the  battle  of 
Guilford,  but  it  was  with  southern  heads  and  hands  to  aaaist 
him.  For  his  signal  services  on  this  and  other  occasions,  he 
was  immediately  adopted  by  the  south  as  among  her  most 
honored  sons ;  and  far  from  indulging  a  jealousy  against  him 
on  account  of  the  land  of  his  birth,  she  gave  every  evidence, 
material  and  other,  of  her  lasting  gratitude.  The  well  contested 
field  of  Gtiilford  proved  to  be  "the  beginning  of  the  end," 
a  fitting  prelude  to  the  closing  scene  at  Yorktown,  and  we  all 
know  under  whose  conduct  that  crowning  victory  was  gained. 
And  the  same  efficient  system  of  co-operation  has  never  been 
intermitted  either  in  cabinet  or  field.  A  southern  statesman, 
Charles  Pinkney ,  presented  the  first  draught  of  that  Consti- 
tution which,  with  some  modifications,  was  adopted  as  the 
bond  of  our  Union.  Our  great  military  chief  was  unanimously 
called  to  inaugurate  the  new  experiment  and  to  set  the  machine 
in  motion,  and  he  has  had  successors  not  a  few  from  the  same 
quarter  and  not  wholly  unworthy  to  occupy  his  seat.  Our 
highest  tribunal  of  justice  was  long  and  early  filled  by  one 
whose  exalted  qualifications  were  an  honor  to  that  responsiUe 
post,  and  whose  grave  decisions  are  worthy  to  be  precedents 
for  all  time.  The  sons  of  the  south  have  not  yet  lost  their 
reputation  for  forensic  ability,  for  organizing  and  administra- 
tive talent;  and  in  the  spheres  of  general  4egislation  and 
diplomacy  southern  patriots  have  labored  with  equal  diligence 
and  success. 

But,  faithfully  and  honorably  as  the  men  of  this  quarter 
have  discharged  the  duties  of  peace,  our  later  history  has 
shown  that  their  hands  have  not  K>rgotten  to  war.  A  southern 
general,  with  an  army  from  the  southwestern  States,  repelled 
the  enemy  from  New  Orleans  and  thereby  a  second  time  se- 
cured the  outlet  to  the  channel  of  the  western  trade.  To  men 
of  like  type,  with  a  commander  from  the  same  locality,  was 
given  the  victory  of  San  Jacinto,  which  gave  freedom  to  Texas 
and  ultimately  gave  Texas  to  us.  And  finally,  in  each  of  our 
brilliant  Mexican  campaigns,  a  southron  was  still  found  at 
the  head  of  our  armies.  Whenever,  also,  our  borders  have 
been  enlarged,  and  it  has  been  done  under  the  auspices  and 
most  generally  by  the  direct  effi)rts  of  men  from  the  same 
latitude.     These  things  were  done,  moreover,  by  the  white 

man  In  council  or  the  tented  field,  while  tlui  ^lave  was  peace- 

"  Vr  tilling  the  soil. 
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Nothing  of  all  this  will  probably  be  denied.  But  it  may 
be  said  that  later  experience  is  against  our  hypothesis ;  and 
we  shall  be  pointed  to  the  States  of  the  northwest,  which  were 
settled  and  cleared  and  are  now  teeming  with  population  and 
wealthy  by  dint  of  white  labor  alone.  Our  reply  is  ready  and 
manifold.  Had  the  ^' free  States,"  as  they  call  themselves, 
been  left  to  accomplish  the  feat  alone,  it  is  not  altogether 
certain  that  they  would  have  even  fallen  heirs  to  this  fine  re- 
gion. A  southern  general — George  Rogers  Clarke — with  an 
army  of  Virginians,  conquered  it  in  a  single  campaign  and 
annexed  it  to  Virginia's  western  territory.  The  seal  has 
moreover  been  removed  from  the  records  of  our  secret  diplo- 
macy, and  from  them  we  learn  that  France  revived  her  claim 
to  it  at  the  peace  of  '83,  partly  on  the  ground  of  original  title, 
partly  as  indemnity  for  her  services  during  the  war ;  nor  did 
she  recede  from  her  pretensions  except  on  the  vigorous  re- 
monstrance of  the  southern  interest.  As  she  still  possessed 
Louisiana,  this,  together  with  that  province,  would  have 
served  as  bl  point  d*appui  for  the  reconquest  of  Canada,  and 
proves  the  reluctance  with  which  she  surrendered  her  ancient 
schemes  of  empire  on  this  continent. 

Virginia,  after  the  revolutionary  war,  magnanimously  ceded 
it  to  Sie  general  government.  A  southern  statesman,  Mr. 
Jefferson^  who  drew  the  ordinance  for  its  government,  also 
inserted  the  provision  which  excluded  the  institution  of  slavery 
from  its  bounds;  and  in  the  war  of  1812  a  southern  general, 
Harrison,  with  an  army  composed  in  great  part  of  men  from 
the  southwestern  States,  by  a  succession  of  victories  secured  it 
from  re-conquest.  It  has  been  settled,  not  alone  by  emigrants 
from  the  northeastern  States,  but  these  also  have  received 
"  help  from  abroad,'*  and  it  has  been  given  with  no  niggard 
hand.  Throughout  its  wide  borders  may  be  found  emigrants 
from  Virginia  and  other  southern  or  western  States.  But 
this  in  particular  has  been  the  chosen  region  to  which  the 
European  immigrant  has  directed  his  steps,  and  the  power 
which  at  first  was  but  as  a  rolling  snow-ball  has  become  a 
thundering  avalanche  to  bear  down  all  before  it.  The  Briton, 
the  Cambrian,  the  Scot,  the  Hibernian,  the  Gaul,  the  German 
in  all  his  varieties,  the  Scandinavian,  the  Pole,  the  Hungarian, 
hither  have  they  fled  from  the  despotic  or  over-peopled  States 
of  Europe;  and  they  are  the  people  who,  bringing  with  them 
their  capital,  their  skill,  and  their  labor,  have  contributed 
most  essentially  to  change  the  scene.  But  how  came  they 
there?  Had  it  continued  the  sole  possession  of  the  Gaul,  ia 
it  probable  that  the  others  would  have  \)een  ip^im\\.\fe^  \ft 
maJce  It  their  place  of  refuge  ?     Fortunately  \l  \)eca.\aft  «b  ^w^ 
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of  this  great  republic,  and  was  oflFered  freely  as  an  asylum  to 
the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  who  would  conform  to  and  sus- 
tain our  institutions,  and  therefore  were  their  eyes  turned 
thither.  But  this  republic  could  not  have  been  established 
without  the  assistance  of  the  south,  nor  would  that  assistance 
have  been  available  without  the  co-operation  of  the  slave  in 
his  department. 

We  come  at  length  to  meet  the  stereotyped  and  supposed 
irrefutable  charge  of  our  assailants.  ^^That  something  has 
been  effected,"  say  they,  *'and  of  the  kind  pretended,  we 
may  not  deny ;  but  at  what  a  fearfiil  cost  has  it  been  attained ! 
Present  plenty  and  gratification  have  been  purchased  by  future 
poverty  and  suffering,  a  poverty  that  must  be  well  nigh  hope- 
less, seeing  the  very  foundations  of  wealth  are  dried  up." 
In  lamenting  the  evils  which  they  ascribe  to  this  as  the  sole 
or  principal  source,  the  strain  of  the  prophet  of  old  has  been 
borrowed,  ^'Before  them  the  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden, 
behind  a  fearful  wilderness."  The  track  of  the  slave  in  his 
westward  march  is  likened  to  the  path  of  the  Simoom,  which 
leaves  but  a  blasted  heather  a  sandy  desert,  and  ^'the  ground 
on  which  he  stamps  his  foot  is  cursed  with  barrenness. ' '  AU 
this  is  violent  hyperbole,  gross  exaggeration,  wilful  carica- 
ture. That  much  of  the  soil  of  the  south  has  been  deteri- 
orated we  grant,  and  some  among  ourselves,  wlio  lament  the 
fact,  have  united  with  the  censors  in  their  harsh  reproach  of 
the  proximate  agents.  But  the  reproach,  we  venture  to  say, 
is  in  great  part  unmerited,  and  the  regret  wholly  misplaced. 
No  part  of  our  past  history,  we  feel  assured,  has  been  so 
strangely  misinterpreted  as  this  ;  no  incident  in  our  progres- 
sive states  and  general  movement  whose  causes  and  conse- 
quences have  been  so  entirely  overlooked  or  ignored. 

Without  doubt  there  are  certain  districts  along  our  whole 
South  Atlantic  border  less  populous  now  than  they  have  once 
been.  But  this  has  been  occasioned  by  neither  war  nor  famine, 
nor  pestilence,  nor  indolence,  nor  wilful  waste.  The  coast 
which  first  received  the  settlers  was  low,  flat,  often  unhealthy, 
never  was  endowed  with  durable  fertility  except  on  the  margin 
of  streams  or  morasses,  and  exhibitea  this  character  still 
fiirther  in  the  interior  as  the  course  trends  southward.  The 
next  breadth  of  country,  known  in  several  of  the  States  as 
the  Piedmont  district,  was  more  salubrious  in  its  atmosphere, 
undulating  in  its  profile,  its  soil  comparatively  fertile  and 
more  happily  constituted.  When  the  first  district,  or  its  bet- 
ter portions,  had  been  sufficiently  occupied  for  security  against 
enemies^  the  new  comers,  and  many  of  the  old  or  their  child- 
ran,  would  betake  themselves  to  tl^e  secoxiOi  «k»  ott^Tvsi^  ^vx^^ 
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rior  advantages,  especially  if  within  convenient  reach  of  navi- 
gation. That  much  of  the  staple  in  both  these  districts  has 
been  reduced  in  value,  is  owing  to  other  causes  than  an 
improvident  or  reckless  spirit. 

And  first,  the  country  as  a  whole  could  then  bear  these 
repeated  and  heavy  draughts  on  its  powers.  The  fertility 
which  had  been  storing  up  through  untold  centuries  was  the 
treasury  on  which  we  drew  in  our  early  hour  of  need — the 
fund  which  was  expended  in  training  us  for  our  after  career 
of  acquisition.  When  that  was  reduced  we  applied  to  similar 
sources  in  reserve,  which  paid  the  tribute  with  a  still  more 
liberal  hand.  At  length  the  wearied,  not  worn  out  field, 
which  would  no  longer  respond  to  our  calls,  was  left  in  charge 
of  the  broom  and  the  fern,  and  the  sheltering  pine  would  soon 
spread  his  protecting  arms  over  the  whole.  A  residuum  was 
thus  retained,  locked  up  as  it  were,  for  the  use  of  a  posterity 
which  should  learn  to  cooperate  with  nature  in  restoring  that 
which  she  originally  gave  to  their  sires. 

We  have  seen  that,  during  the  colonial  era,  England 
claimed  to  herself  the  lion's  share  in  the  fruits  of  our  la- 
bor. To  eke  out  the  planter's  scanty  income,  the  quarUity  of 
his  marketable  products  must  be  increased.  His  labor  being 
limited  while  land  was  abundant,  the  truest  policy  would  dic- 
tate that  that  labor  should  be  bestowed  on  fresher  soils,  which 
had  been  lying  useless  and  would  now  best  repay  the  expen- 
diture. And  this  again  would  lead  to  the  apparent  neglect 
and  abandonment  of  localities  that  in  a  change  of  circum- 
stances would  again  smile  under  the  hand  of  the  husbandman. 

Motives  of  benevolence,  likewise,  have  often  contributed  to 
the  same  result.  A  landed  proprietor  in  a  desirable  neigh- 
borhood, we  will  suppose,  controls  an  amount  of  labor  more 
than  adequate  to  the  culture  of  his  narrow  demesne  in  the 
only  mode  compatible  both  with  profit  and  improvement. 
He  may  be  burdened  with  debt,  and  not  always  through  his 
own  fault.  Seasons  have  been  unpropitious  and  markets  fluc- 
tuating. He  might  obtain  relief  by  disposing  of  a  part  of 
his  slaves  ;  but  to  this  he  is  averse,  for  they  were  born  in  his 
household,  and  master  and  slave  are  endeared  to  each  other 
by  a  long  course  of  mutual  benefits.  He  struggles  on  year 
after  year,  overtaxing  the  powers  of  his  fields — to  which  he 
is  also  bound  by  all  the  associations  of  home — in  the  hope 
that  some  favorable  turn  of  fortune  may  restore  the  equilib- 
rium. When  he  can  no  longer  deceive  himself,  he  perhaps 
sommons  courage  to  turn  his  face  to  the  Great  W^«t^  va. 
search  of  new  and  cheap  or  richer  lands  for  \vVm%^\^  wii^iJvA 
children.     Or  if  his  heart  should  fail  him,  deal\i  eicjm^%  ^»^^ 
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relief,  and  the  relentless  arm  of  the  law  severs  the  tie  which 
he  had  not  the  resolution  to  break  for  himself.  But  ere  this 
the  mischief  has  been  done. 

Again :  the  peculiar  staples  of  the  south  are  such  m  require 
a  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil.  As  this,  until  a  somewhat 
recent  period,  was  performed  with  imperfect  implements,  in 
an  unscientific  manner  and  to  an  insu£Eicient  depth,  the  soil 
on  the  waving  slopes  of  the  Piedmont  district  was  liable  to 
be  washed  down  by  showers  into  the  contiguous  vales.  The 
iiyury  arising  from  this  cause  has  perhaps  exceeded  in  extent 
that  from  alfothers. 

It  IS  the  system  of  husbandry,  then,  which  our  products 
WM  thought  to  require,  arul  not  the  kind  (^  Uhor  emptoped^ 
that  has  occasioned  the  evil  in  question,  ifor  should  this  be 
a  matter  of  peculiar  reproach  to  the  south.  The  era  of  an 
improved  agriculture  had  not  yet  dawned  on  our  country. 
Good  husbandry,  according  to  European  standards,  was  un- 
known in  any  part  of  the  United  States  until  after  they  had 
taken  their  place  among  the  nations.  And  as  their  metiiods, 
for  the  most  part,  were  unsuited  to  our  circumstances  it  had 
to  be  invented  by  and  for  ourselves.  Such  improvements  are 
rarely  made  except  under  the  strong  stimulus  of  necessity  or 
the  most  inviting  pro8])ect  of  gain ;  and  where  individuals, 
have  deviated  from  the  eHtablislied  routine  into  a  new  and 
more  successful  course,  the  masses  are  proverbially  slow  in 
following  their  example.  The  ancient,  rude,  and  wasteful 
system  was.  therefore,  persisted  in  by  many  long  after  they 
would  have  willingly  exchanged  it  for  a  better,  which,  as  yet, 
was  hid  from  their  eyes. 

This  apparent  decline  of  our  greatest  national  interest,  this 
tendency  to  a  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  sources  of  our  ma- 
terial prosperity  must  have  l>een  a  freciuent  theme  of  despon- 
dent reflection  with  the  inteUigent  patriot  of  that  day.  But 
we  may  now  cease  to  repine  at  what  was  really  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  This  seeming  retrogradation,  like  the  ebb  of  the 
advancing  wave,  was  but  a  necessary  step  in  our  progress. 
And  that  which  is  emphatically  true  of  the  south,  may  be 

Sredicated  in  its  measure  of  the  north  ;  for  we  utter  no  para- 
ox  when  we  assert  that  the  imperfect,  nay,  tJie  poaiiively  had^ 
husbandry  of  the  Atlantic  States  has  been  tlie  chief  proximaie 
cause  of  the  early  and  rapid  settlement  of  the  greai  trana-AUe- 
ghany  valley. 

While  the  territory  of  the  northwest  has  been  given  over 
for  settlement  to  the  northern  States  in  general,  tlie  task  of 
ayJonizing  the  much  wider  tegioii  \y\ii?>  wyv3L\Jtv  o^  'Ocv^  ^3^^ 
river  has  been  left  to  those  in  t\\e  ao\it\\  AA\wcv\ac,\>o\^^\  \  ^\A 
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to  each  State  was  tacitly  assigned  that  portion  which  lay  be- 
tween her  own  parallels  of  latitude.  Thus,  while  Virginia, 
with  the  assistance  of  Maryland,  has  occupied  Kentucky  and 
Missouri,  Tennessee  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Alabama  and  Mississippi  were  left  to  the  care  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  And  how  has  the  requisite  labor  been 
obtained  ?  Chiefly  from  the  increase  of  our  people.  For  the 
immigrant's  chosen  path,  as  we  have  seen,  has  most  gener- 
ally led  him  to  a  northern  home  as  being  more  analogous  in 
dimate  to  that  he  left  behind,  while  the  sons  of  the  south, 
with  but  little  assistance,  have  overspread  all  the  fair  land 
lying  below  the  parallel  of  which  we  have  spoken.  And  how 
came  they  there  ?  for  certain  it  is  that  they  were  not  driven 
thither  by  any  other  than  moral  compulsion.  Ye^none  but 
a  strong  and  almost  imperative  motive  could  have  exiled 
them  from  their  original  seats.  We  speak  not  of  the  excep- 
tional and  enterprising  few  who  in  all  ages  have  been  lured 
abroad  by  the  prospect  of  wealth  or  spirit  of  adventure.  Or- 
dinarily it  has  been  found  that  nothing  less  than  intolerable 
oppression,  or  the  pressure  of  a  crowd,  could  induce  great 
numbers  of  all  clfiisses  to  abandon  their  natal  soil  for  another, 
although  that  other  shouid  in  some  respects  be  far  more  de- 
sirable. But  neither  of  these  motives  was  urgently  operative 
here. 

No,  we  repeat  it,  it  was  the  bad  husbandry  of  the  south 
which  has  caused  so  many  of  her  citizens  to  take  up  the  line 
of  march.     Had  an  improved  agriculture  been  adopted  and 
imrsued  from  the  beginning,  their  ancient  homes  would  have 
been  rendered  too  attractive  to  be  deserted  at  the  mere  call  of 
duty,  however  plainly  pointed  out,  or  even  though  it  should 
have  been  demonstrated  that  this  was  the  only  method  of  en- 
soring  their  ultimate  safety.     More  probable  it  is  that  they 
would  have  clung  to  them  until  it  was  too  late  to  have  effect- 
ually co-operated  in  the  great  plan.     Not  that  our  fathers  de- 
liberately did  evil  that  good  might  come.     They  then  knew 
Xko  better  way  ;  but  were  permitted  for  a  wise  purpose  to  go 
on  consuming  their  capital,  while  its  productive  powers  were 
annually  waning,  until  the  prospect  of  leaving  their  posterity 
to  take  a  social  position  lower  than  their  own,  or  the  hope  of 
xnaintaining  the  standard  of  comfort  to  which  they  had  been 
luxmstomed,  if  not  of  bettering  their  condition,  made  the  emi- 

S-ant's  path  too  inviting  to  be  resisted.     Is  it  not  as  if  the 
reat  Master  of  us  all  had  said  to  them  in  audible  tones : 
**Up  and  away  ;  this  is  not  your  abiding  place.     Your  work 
liere  is  done  and  I  have  need  of  you  elsewhere ,    T^\kft  MoeslNA 
all  before  you  where  to  choose  and  Provideiice  ^o\xt  ^\ftL<^ 
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A  heavier  task  awaits  you  there,  but  your  strength  and  means 
shall  keep  ratio  with  your  burdens.  An  ample  reward  shall 
you  find  for  all  your  toils,  and  at  length  a  permanent  home 
for  yourselves  and  your  children."  And  the  command  has 
been  obeyed ;  at  first  by  the  discerning  few,  afterwards  by 
the  many  when  the  dictates  of  interest  and  duty  were  found 
to  coincide. 

The  inventive  genius  of  Americans,  since  their  separate 
national  existence,  has  shone  forth  with  distinguished  lustre. 
But  however  their  ingenuity  may  have  multiplied  the  means 
of  abridging  labor  and  increasing  comfort,  or  however  prompt 
we  may  have  been  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  suggestions  of 
others  to  the  same  end,  there  never  yet  has  been  a  patent  for 
raising  our  southern  staples  without  the  work  of  human 
hands,  and  much  of  it.  That  much  has  been  applied  in  this 
way,  and  to  a  broad  surface,  we  know  ;  and  so  numerous  were 
the  mouths  to  be  filled  and  the  backs  to  be  clothed,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  that  there  has  been  a  steady  demand  for 
all  its  products.  And  this  again  has  caused  the  separate  rills 
of  emigration  to  swell  into  streams  whose  united  waters  have 
at  len^h  overspread  the  entire  valley  of  the  west. 

Another  auxiliary  was  the  resfless  and  roving  spirit  of 
Americans  that  has  been  growing  more  intense  from  an  early- 
period  ;  which  has  first  weakened  and  finally  attenuated  to  a 
thread  the  cord  that  usually  attaches  men  to  the  spot  of  their 
nativity.  Of  them,  as  of  the  Arabs,  it  has  come  at  length  to 
to  be  said  that  not  any  one  locality,  but  their  whole  country, 
was  their  home,  or  wherever  Providence  and  the  current  of 
the  day  may  waft  them.  And  then  the  unpausing  energy 
with  which  they  pursue  any  enterprise  in  which  they  may 
embark  ensures  its  speedy  completion,  if  within  the  compass 
of  their  strength.  It  was  not  ever  thus.  It  took  Virginians 
something  more  than  a  century  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  near- 
est range  of  mountains.  When  Governor  Spottswood  and 
his  companions,*  in  1716,  from  the  top  of  the  Blue  Bidge 
looked  down  on  the  fair  valley  of  Virginia,  as  yet  untroddfen 
by  the  white  man,  he  surveyed  a  goodly  land,  one  that  would 
well  repay  the  labors  of  the  husbandman  ;  and  he  probably 
thought  that  that  other  range  of  mountains,  which  bounded 
his  vision  on  the  west,  would  long  servo  a^  a  barrier  to  the 
advance  of  our  pioneers.  And  yet  from  that  Jiour  the  spell  was 
broken.  The  men  were  not  wanting  to  go  and  occupy  the 
invitiuff  scene,  and,  although  their  forward  movement  was 
often  disputed  by  the  savages,  they  steadily  maintained  their 
ground.     The  land  soon  fiowed  with  milk  and  honey,  and 

*  The  KnighU  of  the  Hone  S\ioe. 
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has  since  been  further  enriched  and  adorned  by  art.  It  also 
embraced  within  its  scope,  though  unknown  to  the  early  visi- 
tors, those  healing  waters,  the  later  resort  of  pilgrims  whom 
we  have  spen  in  annually  increasing  throngs  wending  their 
way  thither  in  search  of  pleasure  and  of  health. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  ere  tidings  reached  them  of  a 
still  broader  and  fairer  valley  lying  behind  those  western 
hills,  a  land  so  lovely,  even  in  savage  eyes,  that  contending 
tribes  who  fought  for  its  possession  had  deluged  it  with  their 
blood.  The  sons  of  those  sires  yielded  to  the  attraction  and 
were  quickly  followed  by  others  from  all  quarters  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  who,  within  the  memory  of  the  living,  have 
planted  themselves  throughout  its  wide  borders.  Surely,  it 
might  be  thought,  the  fortunate  adventurers  who  have 
alighted  on  the  vale  of  Kentucky  will  be  content  here  to  take 
Qjp  their  final  resting  place,  for,  perhapt^,  the  sun  in  its  course 
shines  on  none  so  fair.  But  no  ;  blest  as  it  was  with  a  rich- 
ness well  nigh  fabulous,  a  fertility  which  no  abuse  has  been 
able  to  exhaust,  many  of  (heir  sons  have  proved  birds  of  pas- 
sage in  their  turn.  Falling  in  with  the  tide  which  continued 
to  flow  from  the  further  east,  they  have  passed  over  into  Mis- 
souri and  adown  the  Mississippi,  and  have  at  length  over- 
flowed into  Texas,  or  planted  their  footsteps  on  the  furthest 
shores  of  the  Pacific. 
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The  universal  siesta  satisfactorily  indicates,  by  transmis- 
sion, who  were  the  predecessors  in  occupation  of  this  soil. 
Circumstances  have  not  materially  changed  since  the  visit  to 
this  State  of  one  who  thus  writes:  *^Many  of  the  planters  of 
Florida  are  opulent ;  they  live  a  secluded  life  in  remote  for- 
ests, or  savannas;  but  abounding  in  fish,  cattle,  and  game, 
they  have  all  the  necessaries  of  lite  without  labor  or  difficulty, 
and  the  unbounded  hospitality -which  they  practice  is  at  once 
an  easy  and  delightful  virtue.  Nothing  can  be  more  grateful 
to  the  traveller,  oppressed  with  thirst  and  heat,  and  wearied 
with  the  sad  uniformity  of  the  wide  pine  forests  and  savannas, 
than  the  cordial  welcome,  the  patriarchal  simplicity,  the  frank 
hospitality,  and  the  surrender  of  time,  slaves,  and  everything 
the  house  affords  to  his  comfort,  than  he  receives  here." 
Briefly,  plainly,  and  correctly  expressed  as  is  this  description, 
it  were  supererogatory  to  make  amendment  or  add\\.\ow. 

Whether  reference  be  bad  to  its  hygienic  ox  \>«AXio%'ev£L\e, 
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importance,  there  is  no  subject,  appertaining  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  country,  more  diflScult  of  elucidation  than  that  of 
its  climate.  Where  meteorological  tables  and  registers  have 
been  kept,  their  publication,  even  unaccompanied  by  descrip- 
tive remark,  is  more  satisfactory  in  a  practical  and  scientinc 
point  of  view  than  volumes  of  speculative  and  transmitted 
observation.  If  there  were  no  further  indications  to  be  sub- 
served by  the  faithful  and  efficient  registration  of  a  country's 
meteorology  than  satisfactory  information  in  regard  to  its 
climate,  this  alone  would  bo  a  sufficient  inducement;  but 
when  these  results  are  relatively  compared  with  the  existence, 
prevalence,  or  absence  of  diseases,  the  pathologic  importance 
(ignoring,  if  requisite,  all  other)  of  such  duty  becomes  self- 
evident,  even  to  the  most  superficial.  Where  these  tables 
have  not  been  kept  there  is  no  other  alternative  than  a  gen- 
eralization based  upon  such  data  as  science  affords.  There 
has  not  been  any  record  of  this  kind  ever  kept  for  any  length 
of  time  in  Florida ;  there  is  not,  according  to  our  best  informa- 
tion, any  now  kept,  or  if  the  contrary,  there  is  no  regular  pub- 
lication. We  make  this  statement  with  reluctance  and  regret, 
for  though  not  specifically,  it  is  indirectly  a  true  yet  mutually 
unwelcome  reflection  upon  the  profession  of  the  State.  The 
statement  is  necessarily  made  as  explanatory  of  our  reason 
for  resorting  to  generalization  rather  than  the  more  simple 
and  satisfactory  course  comprised  in  the  exhibition  of  detail. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  a  body,  the  profession  of  the  State 
will  not  hereafter  allow  the  possibility  of  its  being  subjected 
to  even  unavoidable  animadversions  for  dereliction  in  a  duty 
so  simple  in  its  performance,  so  necessary  and  important  in 
its  object.  What  meteorologic  phenomena  marked  the  co- 
incident occurrence  of  all  the  epidemics  which  have  at  times 
assailed  the  various  sections  of  this  State  are  unhnoum.  Of  a 
demonstrable  and  reliable  ability  to  assign  to  atmospheric 
causation  the  re-invasion  of  any  previous  epidemic  (as  by  ref- 
erence to  and  coincidence  in  meteorologic  statistics)  there  ia 
no  particle  of  present  evidence.  When  congestive  fevers  deso- 
lated communities  in  this  State,  it  would  have  been  interesting 
then,  as  now,  to  be  accurately  informed  relative  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  and  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  but  the  lo98  of 
this  desideratum  is  all  that  consciously  remains  to  us.  There 
have  been  occasional  monthly  reports  on  this  subject  from 
eastern  Florida,  but  these  have  been  incomplete,  and  their 
irregularity  has  destroyed  all  consequent  value. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  early  settlers  that  this  State 

has  gradually  become  colder  since  their  original  advent;  but 

this  18  manifestly  an  error,  as  being  oppoft^  to  \Jcv^  x^^orded 
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fecte  on  this  subject  throughout  the  Union.  This  belief  can 
be  accounted  for  very  readily,  for  it  is  a  relative  fact  and  not 
one  that  is  absolute.  In  the  early  settlement  of  the  State  the 
farms  were  principally  owned  by  nomadists  or  adventurers ; 
these  tracts  were  cultivated  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  crops  were  on  this  account  more  carefully 
nursed;  again,  the  settlements  were  made  where  the  attend- 
ant trouble  and  labor  were  least,  that  is  in  the  pine  lands, 
and  it  is  a  familiar  observation  among  all  that  hero  the  lower 
temperatures  are  least  manifested ;  in  winter  cold  bleak  winds 
are  obstructed,  and  the  fields  not  being  thoroughly  cleared, 
(the  dead  trees,  like  so  many  ghostly  sentinels,  being  left^  the 
radiated  heat  from  the  earth's  surface  is  obstructed  (at  night) 
and  the  temperature  consequently  not  so  "much  reduced ;  the 
surrounding  forests  obstruct  in  a  great  measure  the  winds, 
which  of  course  are  inimical  to  and  preventive  of  radiation, 
and  consequently  opposed  to  the  induction  of  extreme  cold ; 
lastly,  those  settling  have  their  attendant  stock,  and  these 
being  kept  at  night  in  constantly  removed  pens,  the  soil  is 
enriched,  and  at  the  same  time  made  warmer.  It  is  no  mat- 
ter of  surprise  then,  that  crops  thus  managed  should  at  any 
one  season  manifest  a  more  forward  condition  than  those  con- 
ducted on  a  larger  scale.  With  a  soil  made  warmer  by  stock, 
with  the  radiating  heat  from  the  earth  at  night  prevented  by 
still  remaining  trees,  and  the  relatively  inimical  winds  ob- 
structed by  surrounding  forests,  it  is  a  physical  consequence 
that  there  should  be  greater  warmth,  and  that  artificial  vege- 
tation should  at  any  specified  time  be  in  a  more  advanced 
condition.  It  is  a  matter  of  familiar  observation  that  the 
temperature  of  the  northern  hemisphere  has  for  the  last  half 
century  been  gradually  becoming  higher  throughout  the  win- 
ter months. 

We  are  informed  by  history  that  many  parts,  both  of  Europe 
and  America,  which  are  now  blessed  with  mild  and  temperate 
winters,  once,  for  many  months  throughout  each  year,  were 
icebound,  and  wrapped  in  the  fleecy  mantle  of  snow.  Italy, 
the  land  of  perpetual  spring,  offering  to  the  happy  visitor  or 
to  the  unfortunate  invalid  all  that  can  invigorate  the  body, 
and  shed,  by  sweet  yet  melancholy  reflection  upon  the  classic 
glories  and  associations  of  her  past,  a  tranquil  and  conscious 
happiness  upon  the  mind  ;  the  land  of  verdant  hills  and  sum- 
mer meadows,  once  yearly  witnessed  her  sturdy  and  hardy 
Roman  warriors  daunted  and  retreating  before  the  stern  se- 
verity of  her  frigid  winters,  exchanging  the  glories  of  tKe 
march,  the  contest^  and  the  victoTy,  for  the  effemitiat^  \»wt- 
vnita,  the  comfort,  the  protection,  and  tlie  waxmtYi  ol  >;Xa^ 
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camp.     The  Tiber  was  often  frozen,  and  snow  carpetted  the 
Roman  streets ;  the  eternal  city  was  annually  invested  with 
the  chill  garb  of  winter ;   the  Rhinelander  drove  his  team 
upon  the  icy  bosom  of  his  classic  river  ;  the  Euxinc  dashed  its 
ice-crystalled  foam  upon  the  frigid  rocks  which  confined  it. 
One  familiar  with  the  incidents  of  our  revolution  well  re- 
members the  terrible  sufferings  which  the  severity  of  Ameri- 
can winters  imposed  upon  those  who  ^^  fought  and  bled"  to 
bequeath  the  rich  legacy  which  we  now  so  questionably  enjoy. 
Under  a  leaden  sky,  unlit  with  even  the  cold  gleam  of  a  sin- 
gle star,  behold,  upon  a  fragile  raft  and  in  the  depth  of  a 
winter's  night,  the  father  of  his  country  struggling  with  the 
waves  of  a  turbid  and  ice-troubled  river,  that  after  so  terrible 
a  transit  he  may  regain  his  warrior-band  to  lead  them  either 
to  a  hero's  death  or  to  a  patriot's  victory.     Examine  each 
country's  history,  and  we  find  this  unmistakable  evidence  of 
mitigation  in  temperature  very  nearly  throughout  the  nor- 
thern hemisphere.     Philosophy  teaches  that  drainage,  agri- 
culture, and  extermination  of  forests  produce  an  elevation  of 
temperature.     Though  water  absorbs  heat  more  slowly  than 
land,  yet  by  radiation  it  gives  off  less  at  night,  and  would 
thus  tend  to  give  an  increased  temperature  in  a  country  (the 
warmth  of  the  ocean  when  compared  with  that  of  the  land  is 
known  to  all)  were  it  not  that  by  drainage  and  cultivation 
the    soil's    thermo-receptive   capacity    is   augmented ;    and 
although  the  absorption  and  radiation  of  heat,  unbiased  by 
contra-influencing  causes,  (wind,  trees,  &c.,)  are  equal  in 
Jand,  it  is  self-evident  that  such  causes  are  seldom  or  never 
m  abeyance,  and  that  the  heat  received  generally  preponde- 
rates over  that  radiated.     The  manner  by  which  agriculture 
increases  the  temperature  of  a  country  is  perfectly  evident ; 
for  thus  is  the  superfices  of  area  and  thus  the  thermo-recep- 
tive area  augmented.     The  removal  of  forest  growth  is  con- 
tributory to  elevation  of  temperature  by  twofold  causation  ; 
by  opening  a  free  passage  for  the  sun's  rays  to  the  soil,  thus 
increasing  the  facility  for  recipient  heat,  and  again  by  subjec- 
tion of  the  soil  to  the  sweep  of  the  winds,  thus  diminishing 
radiated  heat.     It  w^ill  thus  be  seen  that  the  operation  of  any 
one  of  these  three  causes  is  in  a  measure  calculated  t<^  elevate 
the  mean  temperature  of  a  country. 

So  much  then  for  the  deductions  of  philosophy. 

These  reasons  are  good  and  satisfactory,  but   the  causes 
mentioned  are  manifestly  not  sufficiently  or  generally  exten- 
sive for  the  accomplishment  of  elevation  of  temperature  in 
^Ae gtreater part  of  an  entire  hemisphere.     Again,  these  causes 
do  not  proportionately  (and  iix  Bome  Y\«t^ftft  io  \iot  at  all)  ex- 
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ist  where  the  effects  are  conspicuously  manifested ;  and,  lastly, 
the  effects  do  not  exist  where  the  causes  are  manifested.  Thus 
there  is  no  reason  for  helieving  that  Italy  is  as  well  or  as 

Generally  cultivated  now  as  during  the  Augustan  age,  yet 
ere  we  ohserve  the  greatest  change,  the  most  uniform  and 
characteristic  elevation  of  temperature ;  on  the  other  hand, 
China  is  a  perfect  garden,  and  though  the  longest  and  per- 
haps most  uniformly  and  generally  cultivated  country  in  the 
world,  the  degree  of  cold  there  experienced  is  much  greater . 
than  in  corresponding  European  latitudes.  'Astronomy  un- 
dertakes to  reconcile  these  diflSculties,  and  how  well  will 
he  made  manifest.  By  this  science  we  learn  that  the  figure 
of  the  earth's  orbit  is  such  as  to  place  us  3,000,000  of  miles 
(or  one-thirtieth  of  the  whole  distance)  nearer  to  the  sun 
at  some  times  than  at  others.  We  are  taught  that  for  several 
thousand  years  we  have  been  drawing  nearer  to  the  sim  ;  that 
we  reach  the  point  of  nearest  approach  in  January,  and  are 
most  distant  in  July.  This  mitigates  the  cold  of  winter  and  di- 
minishes the  heat  of  sunmier.  ^'  This  cause  has  been  operat- 
ing for  a  long  period,  and  with  a  power  gradually  increasing  ; 
U  nas  reached  its  maximum  and  is  now  beginning  to  decline,*' 
We  learn,  also,  what  very  little  concerns  us  at  the  present 
time,  that  in  a  little  more  than  ten  thousand  years  this  rela- 
tion will  be  reversed  ;  that  in  midwinter  we  will  be  furthest 
from,  and  in  midsummer  nearest  to  the  sun.  This  state  of 
things  is  of  course  relative  to  the  northern  hemisphere ;  in 
the  southern  there  is  an  entire  reverse  manifested.  To  esti- 
mate the  probability  of  this  asseveration,  and  to  be  assured  of 
its  certitude,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  atmospherical  statistics 
of  the  southern  hemisphere  at  the  present  time.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  that  this  liemisphere  now,  as  ever,  is  in 
the  reverse  condition  of  ours,  and  that  consequently  its  resi- 
dents are  furthest  from  the  sun  in  winter  and  nearest  in 
summer.  Winter  with  us  is  summer  with  them,  and  con- 
versely. We  are  told  that  Commodore  Byron,  who  was  on 
the  coast  of  Pategonia  December  15th,  (in  the  early  part  of 
the  Patagonian  summer,)  compares  the  climate  to  that  of 
midwinter  in  England.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  landed  January 
17th,  about  the  middle  of  summer,  in  that  hemisphere ;  two 
of  his  attendants  died  in  one  night  of  cold  '*  and  the  whole 
party  was  in  danger  of  perishing."  This  was  in  a  latitude 
nearly  2^  lower  than  that  of  London.  *' Captain  Cook  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  that  an  island  of  no  greater  extent  than 
seventy  leagues  in  circumference,  between  the  latitude  54^ 
and  55^  (south,)  and  situated  like  the  northetti  pat\;&  o^  \t^ 
land,  should,  in  the  very  height  of  sunamer^be  co^et^TS^xi^ 
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fathoms  deep  with  frozen  snow."  When  wo  recollect  that 
this  was  in  summer,  the  imagination  fails  to  conceive  of  the 
degree  of  cold  which  must  exist  in  winter.  This  country 
(Patagonia)  lies  in  the  same  latitude  south  that  Vancouver's 
island  and  the  upper  parts  of  Canada  do  north.  We  know 
that  nothing  like  this  degree  of  cold  prevails  in  the  last  men- 
tioned places  during  their  summer,  and  hence  we  can  only 
assign  the  reason  given,  viz.,  the  peculiar  form  of  the  earth's 
orbit  being  such  as  to  place  us  nearer  the  sun  in  winter  and 
furthest  in  summer ;  the  southern  hemisphere  nearest  the  sun 
in  summer  and  the  furthest  in  winter.  This  statement  is  do- 
signed  to  show  the  severity  of  their  winter  extending  far  into 
their  summer.  They  have  also  a  summer,  and  at  this  time, 
from  causes  stated  and  these  verified  by  facts,  the  heat  is 
more  intense  than  with  us.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  ab- 
solute and  mean  cold  are  affected  by  latitude,  but  that  whilst 
mean  heat  is  influenced  by  this  cause  absolute  heat  is  not. 
Near  the  poles  there  are  days  as  hot  as  can  be  found  in  the 
tropics ;  this  is  rather  short  of  the  truth,  for  by  authority 
*nhe  heat  of  the  higher  latitudes ,  especially  about  59°  and 
60°,  is  greater  than  that  of  countries  10°  nearer  the  equator." 
In  Greenland  the  heat  of  the  summer  is  so  great  that  it  melts 
the  pitch  from  the  vessels  ;  this  summer  is  short ;  in  winter 
the  cold  is  so  intense  that  the  inhabitants  live  in  ice-houses 
with  walls  two  feet  in  thickness,  **  covered  with  brushwood 
and  with  turf,  and  with  an  entrance  so  small  that  it  can  be 
passed  only  on  the  hands  and  feet.  Windows  are  seldom  met 
with  in  these  huts  ;  those  which  they  have  are  made  of  the 
intestines  of  whales  and  seals.  The  height  of  the  houses 
never  exceeds  six  feet ;  they  are  twelve  feet  wide  and  about 
the  same  length.  It  consists  of  one  room  only,  with  a  Raised 
platform  on  one  side  covered  with  seal  skin,  which  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  a  bed  and  table.  Lamps,  supplied  with 
train  oil,  are  kept  constantly  burning,  as  much  for  the  sake 
of  warmth  as  light.  The  smell  from  so  many  oil  lamps^  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  fish,  raw  skins,  and  greasy  inhabi- 
tants, is  hardly  to  be  endured  by  unaccustomed  nostrils,  and 
the  filthy  condition  of  the  hut  breeds  innumerable  vermin, 
&c."  This  country  we  have  selected  to  show  the  extreme 
cold  and  heat  that  during  the  long  winters  and  brief  summers 
prevails  in  parts  of  our  northern  hemisphere  ;  as  this  is  all, 
by  the  peculiar  figure  of  the  earth's  orbit,  intensified  in  the 
southern,  one  can  well  imagine  the  suffering  experienced  by 
the  inhabitants  of  these  latter  latitudes. 
We  have  shown  the  intense  cold  of  Patagonian  winters, 
reaching  sls  they  do  into  and  a&clm^  ^n^ti  \\v^  summer 
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seasons ;  that  their  summers,  whilst  lasting^  are  hotter  than 
those  of  similar  latitudes  in  the  northern  hemisphere  cannot 
be  proved,  hut  this  is  owing  to  the  extreme  height  of  the  sur- 
face, its  mountainous  character,  and  its  geographical  configu- 
ration, allowing  free  scope  to  ocean  breezes.  Bearing  in 
mind,  however,  that  latitudinal  causes  do  not  affect  absolute 
heat,  (though  influencing  mean  heat,  mean  and  absolute 
cold,)  science  teaches  that  as  high,  perhaps  higher,  heat  pre- 
vails in  the  southern  hemisphere  than  under  the  line  ;  science 
inculcates  also  that  the  extreme  of  heat,  from  physical  laws, 
prevails  in  these  latitudes,  but  that  this  is  in  a  measure  miti- 
gated by  indirect  influences,  geographical  configuration,  &o. 
As  if  to  add  conclusive  testimony,  navigation  proves  that 
the  ice  collected  about  the  southern  is  far  greater  in  extent 
than  that  found  about  the  northern  pole.  Seeing  then  that 
the  cold  in  this  hemisphere  during  the  year  is  greater  than 
in  the  northern ;  that  the  summer,  from  physical  causation, 
manifests  ^eater  heat,  though  this  is  mitigated  from  influ- 
ences mentioned,  (the  mitigation  of  the  heat,  as  proved,  does 
not  affect  the  question  either  of  its  existence  or  the  cause  of 
its  existence,)  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  reason 
given,  the  peculiar  form  of  the  earth's  orbit,  does,  in  a  great 
measure,  explain  the  phenomena  of  general  and  gradual  ele- 
vation of  temperature  throughout  the  northern  hemisphere. 

From  the  science  of  astronomy  we  select  one  additional 
cause  for  this  elevation  of  the  temperature ;  by  it  we  learn 
that  the  causation  of  our  "seasons,"  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  has  been  for  a  series  of  years  growing  less,  being  now 
diminished  more  than  an  eighth  ;  this,  as  a  result,  produces 
nulder  winters  and  cooler  summers.  We  are  then,  from  the 
dednetions  of  this  science,  led  to  anticipate  that  gradually, 
through  the  long  period  of  ten  thousand  years,  the  north  and 
lonth  frigid,  the  north  and  south  temperate  zones,  will  mutu- 
ally exchange  climates.  This  period  of  anticipation  is  a  very 
long  one,  but  reason  teaches  that  the  causes  which  must 
eventually  produce  these  results  are  slowly  yet  daily  acting 
and  cooperating  for  that  distant  consummation.  Though 
astronomy  reconciles  much  that  is  difiicult,  and  elucidates 
more  that  is  incomprehensible  in  the  attempted  and  abor- 
tire  deductions  of  philosophy  on  this  subject,  there  is  much 
in  its  teachings  wanted  to  make  these  views  final,  indis- 
putable^ and  satisfactory.  We  are  taught  that  this  gradual 
elevation  of  temperature  has  been  caused  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  by  the  nearer  approach  of  the  earth  in  its  otbvt 
to  the  sun,  and  that  the  earth  is  now  slowly  Tece^Vii^  ^toxh 
he  gan,  &c.     Greenland,  eight  hundred  years  ago,  ^%A&xik» 
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settled  by  a  Danish  colony ;  from  the  emerald  herbage  which 
then  clothed  its  mountains,  its  valleys,  and  its  hills,  it  de- 
rived its  present  name;  unconscious  of  its  future  destiny, 
this  simple  hearted  people  imagined  that  in  their  beautifiil 
Greenlaiid  they  had  all  that  could  satisfy  their  desire.  La- 
brador was,  by  the  Northmen  who  visited  it  A.  D.  1000, 
named  Vinland,  from  the  mildness  and  beauty  of  its  climate. 
Oapt.  Scoresby,  who  visited  the  former  country  in  1822,  found 
the  greater  part  of  the  coast  thoroughly  locked  with  ice,  and 
when  landing,  instead  of  meeting  a  happy  and  prosperous 
colony,  *^  discovered  some  houses  containing  household  uten- 
sils, hunting  apparatus,  and  a  wooden  coffin,"  melancholy 
memorials  of  humanity,  and  sad  epitaphs  of  disappointment 
and  death  I  Of  Labrador  now  little  is  known,  "the  severity 
of  the  climate  and  the  barrenness  of  the  region  confining  the 
visits  of  foreigners  principally  to  the  coast.'* 

We  see  thus  that  the  inculcations  of  astronomy  do  not 
entirely  explain  the  changes  which  have  slowly  been  mani- 
fested in  this  hemisphere.  Chemistry,  it  would  appear,  has 
collaterally  embraced  these  researches  in  her  provmce,  and 
seeks  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies,  vitiating  tne  deductions 
of  her  sister  sciences.  Mr.  John  Murray,  a  civil  engineer, 
has  recently  published  (in  London)  a  pamphlet  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  in  this  he  endeavors  to  attribute  these  changes  of  climate 
to  the  changeable  position  of  the  magnetic  poles.  This  view 
is  not  original  with  Mr.  Murray,  and  such  fact  should  have 
been  stated  by  himself.  Long  since.  Sir  David  Brewster  and 
Mr.  Christie  wrote  that  *Hhe  places  on  the  earth  where  the 
temperature  is  lowest  are  precisely  those  where  the  magnetic 
intensity  is  greatest."  The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is,  how- 
ever, to  interesting  too  warrant  stricture  on  what  may  have 
been  only  an  omission  on  the  part  of  its  author.  The  mag- 
netic declination  of  the  needle  is  well  known.  In  1659,  m 
London,  it  corresponded  with  the  line  of  the  geographic  me- 
ridian, and  before  that  time  it  passed  eastward  of  it;  from 
that  time  until  1818  it  moved  gradually  westward,  until  it 
reached  a  variation  of  24^°  ;  then  a  retrograde  motion  was 
manifest,  and  it  now  is  a  little  more  than  23°  west.  '*In 
1816  a  great  removal  of  the  ice  took  place  from  Greenland." 
It  is  inferred  by  Mr.  Murray  that  the  cold  meridian  which 
now  passes  through  Canada  and  Siberia  may  once  have  passed 
through  Italy.  If  this  view  be  correct,  and  it  certainly  ap- 
pears so,  the  southern  part  of  Europe  may  in  time  exchange 
their  vernal  temperature  for  the  ice  and  snows  of  winter ; 
the  American  Hudson  may  again  be  a  frozen  mass,  until 
melted  by  the  suns  of  advancing  Bpiing  •,  andLW^OTi  vs^  \rc\d<gQa 
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the  teamsters  may  cross  the  rivers  of  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas. 

It  is  here  of  interesting  importance  to  note  that  our  win- 
ters are  annually  becoming  colder ;  this  is  remarked  by  every 
one,  and  the  great  disasters  and  trials  consequent  upon  ex- 
treme cold  throughout  the  northern  States  during  tiie  last 
winter  were  unusual  and  unexpected,  and  therefore  attentively 
remarked  and  remembered  by  all.  Science  does  not  teach 
how  far  the  magnetic  variation  existed  eastward ;  when  first 
noted  reliably,  it  was  found  thus ;  then  it  corresponded  with 
the  geographic  meridian ;  after  this  we  find  it  west,  and  now 
it  is  retrograding  again. 

Having  ascertained  that  magnetic  intensity  is  greatest  where 
cold  is  extreme,  and  that  this  exa^fgerated  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture is  proportional  loith  the  earth' s  peculiar  relation  to  the  suny 
it  wovld  appear  as  very  plaiisible  to  ns  to  suggest  that  thepecur 
Mar  form  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  the  chief  cause  of  magnetic  dedir- 
nation  of  the  needle.     Thus,  we  know  not  what  the  extent  of 
eastern  declination  in  the  needle  may  have  been,  but  we  find 
as  the  earth  has  nearcd  the  sun  western  declination  has  in- 
creased ;  and  as  the  earth  retrogrades  in  her  orbit  there  is 
eastern  retrogression  in  the  needle.     Having  thus  briefly  re- 
viewed those  general  causes  which  affect  the  climate  of  Florida, 
we  will  hastily  examine  those  that  may  be  peculiar  to  it.     In 
tropical  countries  variations  of  temperature  are  small ;  about 
the  poles  we  find  the  reverse ;  taking  the  extremes,  we  discover 
about  the  equator  the  least  possible  variations,  whilst  in  the 
frigid  zones  a  variation  of  140°  through  the  year  is  not  uncom- 
mon.    Again^  whilst  at  the  poles  we  have  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  we  find,  as  we  approach  the  tropics,  that  though 
the  heat  is  not  greater  during  summer  proper  than  it  is  at  the 
poles,  the  cold  that  barbarizes  the  one  place  is  comparatively 
unknown  at  the  other.     That  whilst  m  the  tropics  absolute 
heat  is  not  greater  than  at  the  poles,  mean  heat  is  less  at  the 
poles  than  at  the  tropics ;  that  at  the  poles  both  mean  and 
absolute  cold  are  very  far  greater  than  is  ever  known  at  the 
tropics.     From  this  we  see  that  the  heat  in  Florida  in  sum- 
mer is,  on  certain  days,  fully  equalled  at  the  poles ;  that  heat 
here  is  only  greater  in  the  number  of  days  and  not  during  the 
individual  day ;  that  our  summer  is  longer,  and  that  this  is 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  polar  winters.     Our  summer  season, 
then,  is  only  longer  than  in  States  further  north  ;  the  heat  of 
any  one  day  in  summer,  with  us,  is  not  greater  than  in  sister 
States,  but  the  number  of  hot  days  or  the  length  of  summer  is 
greater.     We  say  length  oi  summer  in  preference^  \:^e Tixim- 
her  of  hot  days;  for  tbougb  we  are  from  \at\t\id\ii^  ca^oM^ 
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entitled  to  these,  the  geographic  configuration  of  the  State 
counteracts  this  tendency  and  mitigates  their  temperature. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  eastern  coasts  of  America  and 
Asia,  in  the  same  latitudes,  have  similar  climates;  that  the 
western  coasts  of  Europe  and  America,  alike  situated  in  re- 
gard to  latitude,  exhibit  the  same  temperatures.  The  western 
coast  of  Euroi)e  many  authorities  represent  as  exhibiting  a 
difference  of  10°  Fahrenheit,  when  compared  with  the  eastern 
coast  of  America.  This  difference  is  thus  manifested ;  the 
western  coast  of  Europe  is  10°  F.  warmer  in  winter  than  the 
opposite  coast  of  America ;  and  the  eastern  coast  of  America 
exhibits  10°  F.  greater  heat  in  summer  than  is  found  on  the 
western  coast  of  Europe.  This  discrepancy  is  very  satisfac- 
torily explained  by  reference  to  the  effects  of  westerly  breezes. 
In  the  Atlantic  States  of  America  a  westerly  wind  in  winter, 
as  coming  over  a  cold  country,  is  attended  with  a  compara- 
tive reduction  of  temperature,  and  in  summer  as  coming  over 
a  heated  soil,  it  induces  heat.  In  western  Europe  a  similar 
wind  in  winter,  coming  over  the  warm  Atlantic,  tends  to 
generate  a  mild  and  genial  temperature  ;  in  summer  it  is  the 
cool  breeze  of  the  ocean.  China  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia, 
from  this  cause,  manifests  in  a  ^reat  measure  the  climate  of 
the  Atlantic  portion  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  western 
coast  of  our  Union  is,  in  temperature,  similar  to  that  of 
western  Europe.  It  will,  on  reflection,  be  apparent  that 
Florida  alone,  of  all  the  original  States,  enjoys  the  great  and 
peculiar  advantages  attaching  in  this  respect  to  western 
Europe.  In  winter  the  western  winds,  passing  over  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  still  further  increase  the  happy 
temperature  with  which  latitude  has  gifted  her ;  and  wnen 
the  vertical  rays  of  summer's  sun  would  afflict  her  with 
tropical  heat,  this  wind,  cooled  by  the  placid  waves  of  our 
inland  sea,  brings  in  tlie  place  of  lassitude  and  exhaustion 
refreshment  and  strength. 

Though  early  inquirers  have  given  the  difference  between 
the  countries  of  eastern  America  and  western  Europe  as  10^ 
Fahrenheit,  the  careful  investigations  of  the  accurate  and 
immortal  Humboldt  have  generally  diminished  this.  As 
soon  as  an  actual  discrepancy  of  temperatures  was  observed, 
this  philosopher  devoted  himself  to  arranging  and  correcting 
the  system  of  the  respective  climates.  This  he  effected  by 
**  fixing  at  every  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  under  different 
meridians,  a  small  number  of  places  whose  mean  temperature 
had  been  accurately  ascertained,  and  through  these,  as  so 
many  ^^andard  points,  supposing  certain  lines  of  equal  heat 
to  pass. "     By  reference,  then,  to  t\i\a  \ao\J;x«tTBk3ai  scheme. 
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we  find  that  the  portion  of  Florida  embraced  between  the 
29th  and  3l8t  parallels  of  latitude  gives  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  Naples  and  many  localities  about  the  Mediterranean 
sea. 

It  is  thus  made  manifest  that  Middle  Florida  presents  the 
iflothermal  latitude  and  climate  of  the  most  favored  sections 
of  the  globe.  It  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  science  to  be  able, 
by  the  data  of  her  laws,  to  anticipate  and  indicate  the  clima- 
tology of  a  country  ;  to  those  who  would  sacrifice  at  her  altar 
it  is  gratifying  to  see  her  deductions  corroborated  by  testi- 
mony and  experience.  These  results  explain  the  remarkable 
salubrity  of  the  Florida  climate,  and  why  it  is  that,  in  her 
balmy  atmosphere,  the  melancholy  consumptive  exchanges 
the  despondency  and  suflering  of  disease  for  the  joy  and  glad- 
ness of  mental  and  physical  health. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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BOOK     II. 

Chapter  x. — Sbction  i. — Sons. — Soils  consist  of  two  parts : 
of  an  organic  part,  which  can  readily  be  burned  away  when 
the  soil  is  made  red  hot,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  organic 
part  of  a  plant  is  driven  off  by  fire ;  and  of  an  inorganic 
part,  which  consists  of  earthy  and  saline  substances,  as  does 
also  the  ash  or  inorganic  part  of  plants. 

The  orqanic  part  of  soils. — The  organic  part  of  soils,  that 
which  can  be  burnt  away,  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  remains 
of  plants  which  have  lived  or  died  in  or  upon  the  soil,  which 
have  been  washed  or  spread  over  it  by  floods,  or  which  have 
been  added  by  man  as  manure. 

This  organic  part  varies  very  much  in  quantity  in  different 
soils,  but  no  soil  can  be  expected  to  give  good  produce  unless 
it  contain  organic  matter. 

In  ruinate  ground,  vegetable  matter  generally  accumulates 
80  as  to  overload  the  upper  soil.  To  this  organic  matter  in 
the  soil  the  name  of  humus  has  been  given.  It  contains 
carbon  and  absorbs  oxygen,  forming  substances  which  supply 
carbonic  acid  to  the  roots  of  plants,  and  promote  their 
growth. 

This  organic  portion  of  the  soil,  whether  formed  in  it 
naturally  or  added  to  it  as  manure,  contains,  as  all  vegetable 
and  animal  substances  do,  or  is  rather  associated  with,  a 
quantity  of  inorganic  matter — that  is,  saline  and  earthy 
matter — which  is  set  free  ^and  becomes  available  a&mQT^%iTi\^ 
food)  as  the  organic  part  decay  a. 
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Section  n. — Of  the  inorganic  parts  op  sonfi. — The  in- 
organic parts  of  soils — that  which  remains  behind  when 
everything  combustible  is  burned  away — consists  of  two 
portions,  one  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  other  insoluble. 
The  soluble  consists  of  saline  substances,  the  insoluble  of 
earthy  substances. 

By  examination  of  the  ash  "of  a  cane  plant  we  find  what 
saline  and  earthy  matters  a  soil  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
cane,  so  far  as  inorganic  matter  is  concerned,  should  contain, 
and  by  a  similar  examination  of  the  weeds  growing  on  un- 
cultivated soil,  we  find  out  the  composition  of  that  soil,  and 
knowing  of  what  the  ash  of  the  cane  plant  consists,  learn 
whether  the  soil  is  or  is  not  fitted  for  the  growth  of  canes. 

1 .  The  saline  or  soluble  portion  op  the  inorganic  matter 
OP  SOILS. — The  surface  soil  of  fields  in  a  hot  country  oflen 
contains  more  soluble  matter  than  that  of  fields  in  a  cold 
country,  the  evaporation  of  water  being  greater.  In  hot 
weather  the  evaporation  on  the  surface  causes  the  water  to 
ascend  from  the  sub  or  lower  soil,  and  this  water  always 
brings  with  it  a  quantity  of  saline  matter,  which  it  leaves 
behind  in  the  surface  soil  when  the  vapor  rises.  When  rain 
falls  the  saline  matter  is  dissolved  and  descends  again  to  the 
subsoil.  It  is  from  the  soluble  matter  in  the  soil  that  plants 
derive  the  greater  part  of  the  saline  ingredients  contained  in 
the  ash  they  leave  when  burned. 

We  can  readily  believe  that  Ihe  quantity  of  saline  matter 
obtained  from  a  soil  is  sufficient  for  a  crop,  when  we  consider 
that  a  single  grain  of  saline  matter  in  every  pound  of  soil  a 
foot  deep  is  equal  to  500  pounds  in  an  acre. 

The  saline  matter  in  soils  consists  of  common  salt,  gypsum, 
sulphates  of  soda,  and  magnesia,  with  traces  of  chlorides  and 
intrates,  silicates,  phosphates,  and  carbonates. 

The  earthy  or  insoluble  portion. — This. portion  of  soils 
rarely  constitutes  less  than  95  pounds  in  a  hundred  of  their 
whole  weight.  It  consists  chiefly  of  silica  in  the  form  of 
sand;  of  clumina^  mixed  or  combined  with  silica  in  the  form 
of  dayy  and  of  Kme,  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is 
rarely  free,  however,  from  one  or  two  parts  in  a  hundred  or 
more  of  oxide  of  iron ;  a  trace  of  magnesia  also,  and  a  minute 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  principal  ingredients, 
however,  of  the  earthy  part  of  all  soils  are  sand,  clay,  and 
lime,  and  soils  are  named  and  classified  according  to  the 
quantities  of  each  of  these  three  they  may  happen  to  contain. 

The  following  is  the  useful  and  simple  classification  of  soils 
given  by  Professor  Johnston: 
If  100  grains  of  dry  soil  (not  uatLsually  xV:^  vu.  ^^^etable 
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Kiiatter)  have  no  more  than  10  of  clay,  it  is  called  a  8andy 
^foU;  if  from  10  to  40,  a  sandy  loam ;  if  from  40  to  tO,  a 
Zoamy  soil;  if  from  tO  to  85,  a  day  loam;  from  85  to  95,  a 
^rong  day  soil,  and  when  no  sand,  a  pure  clay. 

If  a  soil  contain  more  than  five  parts  in  a  hundred  of  car- 
lx)nate  of  lime,  it  is  called  a  marl;  if  more  than  20  it  is  a 
calcareous  soil.  Peaty  soils  are  those  in  which  the  vegetahle 
matter  predominates  very  much. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  says,  ^Hhe  term  sandy  should  never 
be  applied  to  any  soil  that  does  not  contain  at  least  seven- 
eighths  of  sand ;  sandy  soils  that  effervesce  with  acids  should 
he  distinguished  by  the  name  of  calcareous  sandy  soils,  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  that  are  silicious.  The  term 
clayey  soil  should  not  be  applied  to  any  land  which  contains 
less  than  one-sixth  of  impalpable  earthy  matter,  not  consid- 
erably effervescing  with  acids.  The  word  loam  should  be 
limited  to  soils  containing  at  least  one-third  of  impalpable 
earthy  matter,  copiously  effervescing  with  acids.  A  soil  to 
be  considered  as  peaty  ought  to  contain  at  least  one-half  of 
vegetable  matter." 

Section  m. — Differences  in  soii^  and  subsoim. — Soils. — 
Though  the  substances  of  which  soils  chiefly  consist  are  so 
few  in  number,  yet  every  one  must  have  noticed  how  different 
they  are  in  character  and  appearance,  and  in  agricultural 
value,  that  is,  in  capability  of  giving  valuable  produce. 

In  Jamaica  we  have  red,  t)lack,  brown,  and  yellow  soils, 
with  more  or  less  of  sand  and  clay  in  each.  These  differences 
arise  from  the  different  proportions  in  which  the  sand,  lime, 
clay,  and  oxide  of  iron  are  mixed  together. 

Subsoils. — These  surface  soils  rest  on  what  is  usually  de- 
nominated the  subsoil,  which  is  also  variable  in  its  character 
and  quality.  Sometimes  it  is  of  a  porous  sand  or  gravel, 
through  which  water  readily  ascends  from  beneath,  or  sinks 
in  from  above ;  sometimes  it  is  light  and  loamy  like  the  soil 
that  rests  upon  it ;  sometimes  stiff  and  more  or  less  imper- 
vious to  water. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  causes  of  these  differences  in  soils 
and  subsoils  we  must  look  to  geology. 

In  the  agricultural  sense  the  soil  consists  only  of  that  portion 
of  the  earth  which  is  stirred  by  the  plough,  and  the  subsoil  of 
that  which  is  found  immediately  bdow  the  plough* s  course. 
The  geologist  considers  the  uppermost  alluvial  covering  of 
the  earth's  crust  as  the  soil,  and  whatever  stratum  that  rests 
npon  as  the  subsoil.  The  botanist  considers  as  the  soil  that 
portion  of  the  earth's  surfsLce  which  supporta  pXanXA.  ^^o^^ 
g^^ruUjr  consider  the  ground  they  walk  upoii  «yB  ^^  w5.. 
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Chapter  n. — Gboloqy — The  origin  op  soils. — ^Gteologjr  is 
closely  connected  with  practical  agriculture.  It  throws  light 
on  the  nature  and  origin  of  soils,  on  the  causes  of  their  diver- 
sity, on  the  kind  of  materials  by  admixture  with  which  soilB 
may  be  permanently  improved,  and  on  the  sources  from  which 
these  materials  may  be  derived. 

If  we  dig  throu2:h  the  soil  and  subsoil  to  a  sufficient  depth, 
we  always  come  sooner  or  later  to  the  solid  rock.  In  manj 
places  the  rock  actually  reaches  the  surface,  or  rises  in  hilk 
or  mountains  far  above  it.  The  sur&ce  of  the  globe  consists 
everywhere  of  a  more  or  less  solid  mass  of  rock,  overlaid  by 
a  covering,  generally  thin,  of  loose  materials,  the  upper  or 
outer  part  of  which  forms  the  soil.  ' 

The  rock  itself  is  generally  seen,  in  natural  cliffs  and  land 
slips,  or  in  excavations  made  by  the  hand  of  man,  to  consist 
of  Deds  or  layers  of  varied  thickness  placed  one  over  the  other. 
To  these  layers  geologists  give  the  name  of  strata,  and  the 
rocks  themselves  are  said  to  be  stratified.  The  white  lime- 
stone and  the  red  sandstone  of  Jamaica  are  stratified  rocks. 
In  some  places  entire  mountain  masses  are  met  with,  in  which 
no  parting  into  layers  or  beds  is  seen,  but  which  appear  to  con- 
sist of  one  unbroken  rock  of  the  same  material  from  the  ^PPer 
surface  downwards — such  rocks  are  said  to  be  unstrattjied. 
In  Jamaica  we  have  examples  df  these  latter  rocks  in  the 
syenites,  greenstones  and  porphyries  of  the  Saint  Andrews, 
Port  Royal,  and  neighboring  mountains.  Stratified  rocks  are 
considered  to  be  of  aqueous  origin — ^that  is,  to  have  been 
originally  deposited  by  water,  although  subsequently  altered 
by  hed.t  and  pressure.  Unstratified  rocks  are  often  called 
igneous,  from  their  having  been  in  a  more  or  less  perfectly 
melted  state.  Examination  of  the  different  kinds  of  strati- 
fied rocks  has  led  to  the  general  conclusion  that  they  consist 
of  alternations  or  admixtures  of  three  kinds  of  rock  only — 
sandstones,  limestones,  and  clays  of  different  degrees  of  solid- 
ity and  hardness. 

When  the  loose  covering  of  earth  is  removed  from  the  sur- 
face of  any  of  these  rocks,  and  this  surface  is  left  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  winds  and  rain,  it  may  be  seen  gradually  to 
crumble  away.  The  natural  crumbling  of  a  naked  rock  thus 
gradually  covers  it  with  loose  materials,  which  at  length 
form  a  soil.  The  soil  thus  produced  partakes  naturally  of 
the  chemical  character  and  composition  of  the  rock  on  which 
it  rests,  and  to  the  crumbling  oi  which  it  owes  its  origin.  If 
the  rock  be  a  sandstone,  the  soil  is  sandy  ;  if  a  claystone,  it 
js  more  or  less  stiff  clay;  if  a  limestone,  it  is  more  or  less 
calcareous^,  and  if  the  rock  consist  ot  aiiy  i^^mXym  \ci\T;.\?(Kt^ 
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of  those  three  substances,  a  similar  mixture  is  observed  in 
the  earthy  matter  into  which  it  has  crumbled. 

The  cause  of  the  diversity  of  soils  in  different  districts; 
therefore,  is  readily  understood.  If  the  underlying  rocks  in 
two  localities  differ,  the  soils  there  met  with  are  likely  to 
differ  also,  and  in  an  equal  degree.  The  soil  on  the  white 
limestone,  in  the  parishes  of  Trelawney  and  St.  James,  in 
Jamaica,  is  very  different  from  the  coffee  soils  on  the  porphy- 
ritic  rocks  of  the  Port  Royal  and  Saint  David's  mountains. 
On  some  spots,  however,  soils  are  fltund  which  have  no  appa- 
rent relation  to  the  rocks  on  which  they  immediately  rest ; 
bat  geology  affords  us  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  ap- 
parent inconsistency. 

During  periods  of  long  continued  or  heavy  rains,  the  over- 
flowing rivers  bear  with  them  from  the  higher  lands  to  the 
plains  and  valleys  loads  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  which 
they  convey  and  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  surface  soil. 
Hence,  in  many  places,  the  rocks  and  soils  naturally  derived 
irom  them  are  buried  beneath  accumulated  heaps  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  clay,  which  have  been  brought  from  a  greater  or 
less  distance,  and  which  have  sometimes  been  derived  from 
rocks  of  a  totally  different  kind  from  those  of  the  districts  in 
which  they  are  found.  On  these  accumulations  of  transported 
materials,  a  soil  is  formed,  dissimilar  in  character  to  the  rocks 
which  cover  the  country. 

In  Jamaica  we  have  several  instances  of  these  accumula- 
tions. The  plain  of  Liguania  in  St.  Andrew's  is  a  striking 
example ;  it  is  entirely  composed,  to  a  very  considerable 
depth,  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  transported  from  the  sur- 
rounding mountains. 

The  great  fertility  of  the  Plaintain  Garden  river  district, 
and  Linda's  Vale,  in  Jamaica,  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  in- 
termixture in  the  soil  of  matter,  transported  by  running 
water,  from  the  higher  rocks  in  the  neighboring  higher  lands. 
We  are  enabled,  then,  from  a  study  of  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  Jamaica  or  any  other  country,  to  form  an  opinion  of 
its  agricultural  capability.  A  man  wishing  to  buy  or  rent  an 
estate,  who  has  a  knowledge  of  geology,  will  be  better  able 
to  judge  where  he  may  find  land  that  will  best  reward  his 
labors ;  that  will  admit  of  the  kind  of  culture  to  which  he  is 
most  accustomed,  or  which,  by  the  application  of  better 
fneihodsy  will  manifest  the  greatest  agricultural  improvement. 
Chapter  xn. — Physical  character  op  soim. — The  influ- 
ence of  climate  on  rtie  fertility  of  a  soil  is  often  very  great,  and 
particularly  so  in  the  tropics.  This  influence  ^e^en^'a  ^exi 
modi  upon  what  are  called  the  physical  pxopettAfta  cA  %o^%. 
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1.  Some  soils  are  heavier  and  denser  than  others,  sands 
and  marls  being  the  heaviest,  and  peaty  soils  (those  which 
contain  a  superabundance  of  vegetable  matter)  the  lightest. 

2.  Some  soils  absorb  the  rains  that  fall,  and  retain  them 
in  larger  quantities  and  for  a  longer  period  than  others. 
Strong  clays  absorb  and  retain  nearly  three  times  as  much 
water  as  sandy  soils  do,  while  peaty  soils  absorb  a  still  larger 
proportion.  Hence  the  greater  necessity  for  draining  clayey 
than  sandy  soils. 

3.  In  dry  seasons  soMs  loose  water  by  evaporation  with 
different  degrees  of  rapidity.  Sand  will  give  off  the  same 
weight  of  water,  in  the  form  of  vapor,  in  one-third  the  time 
necessary  to  evaporate  it  from  a  stiff  clay,  or  a  rich  garden 
mould.  Hence  the  reason  why  plants  are  so  soon  burned  up 
in  a  sandy  soil. 

4.  In  drying  under  the  influence  of  the  sun,  soils  contract 
and  diminish  in  bulk  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  clay  or 
of  peaty  (vegetable)  matter  they  contain.  Sand  does  not  di- 
minish in  bulk  in  drying,  but  clay  does  considerably.  The 
roots  of  plants  are  thus  compressed,  in  a  clay  soil,  and  air  is 
excluded,  and  the  plant  placed  in  a  condition  unfavorable  to 
its  growth.  Hence  the  value  of  proper  admixtures  of  sand 
and  clay.  By  the  clay  a  sufficient  quantity  of  moisture  is  re- 
tained, and  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  while  by  the  sand 
the  roots  are  preserved  from  compression  and  a  free  access  of 
air  is  permitted. 

5.  Soils  possess  the  power,  in  different  degrees,  of  absorb- 
ing moisture  from  the  air  during  the  cool  period  of  night. 
Pure  sand  possesses  this  in  the  smallest  degree.  A  stiff  clay 
will,  however,  absorb  sometimes,  in  a  single  night,  as  much 
as  a  thirtieth  part  of  its  own  weight,  and  a  dry  peat  as  much 
as  a  twelfth  of  its  weight.  Generally,  the  quantity  of  moist- 
ture  thus  absorbed  by  soils  is  dependent  upon  the  proportions 
of  clay  and  vegetable  matter  they  severally  contain,  and  we 
see,  in  consequence,  how  much  the  productive  capabilities  of 
a  soil  depend  upon  the  proportions  in  which  those  matters  are 
mixed  together. 

6.  The  temperature  of  a  soil,  or  the  degree  of  warmth  it  ia 
capable  of  attaining  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays, 
materially  affects  the  progress  of  vegetation.  But  the  sun 
does  not  warm  all  soils  alike  ;  some  ]:>ecome  hotter  than  others, 
though  exposed  to  the  same  sunshine. 

In  wet  soils  the  temperature  rises  more  slowly  and  never 
attains  the  height  as  in  a  dry  soil.    Hence  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  wet  soils  are  cold,  and  it  is  easily  understood  how  this 
O0ldneaa  is  removed  by  drainage. 
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Chapter xhi-The  chemical  con^uchon  of  soua.-^ila 
lave  been  described  as  consisting  chiefly  of  sand,  lime,  and 
clay,  with  certain  saline  and  organic  substances  in  smaller 
and  variable  proportions.  But  the  study  of  the  ash  of  plants 
shows  us  that  a  fertile  soil  must  of  necessity  contain  an 
appreciable  quantity  of  ten  or  eleven  diflferent  substances, 
which  in  most  cases  exist  in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  the 
ash  of  all  plants. 

The  following  examples  of  two  very  different  kinds  of  soil 
are  worthy  of  attentive  consideration : 

No.  1.  Analysis  of  a  very  fertile  soil  from  Europe,  formerly 
overflowed  by  the  sea,  and  for  sixty  years  cultivated  with 
crops  of  corn,  &c.,  without  manure. 

No.  2.  A  very  barren  soil  from  Europe. 

When  washed  with  water  they  gave  from  1,000  parts : 

No.  1.       No.  a. 

Soluble  saline  matter      -----       18  1 

Fine  earthy  and  organic  matter  (clay)     -        -    937        599 
Siliceous  sand  ---...      45        400 


1,000     1,000 

The  finer  portions  separated  from  the  sand  and  soluble 
matter,  consisted,  in  1,000  parts,  of: 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Organic  matter 9Y  40 

Silica 648  778 

Alumina 57  91 

Lime --59  4 

Magnesia      -------8J  1 

Oxide  of  iron 61  81 

Oxide  of  manganese      -----        1  ^ 

Potash  -------2  trace 

Soda 4  '' 

Ammonia      -        - trace         " 

Chlorine 2  '' 

Sulphuric  acid       ------         2  " 

Phosphoric  acid     -        -        -         -        -        -         4^         '* 

Carbonic  acid -      40  " 

Loss      --------14  4^ 

1,000     1,000 

In  fact,  No.  1  contains  all  the  elements  of  fertility,  and 
No.  2  is  not  only  poor  in  many  of  the  necessary  »^^^\s»  ^^'l 
the  inorganic  food  of  plants,  but  is  too  rich  m  on^,  VP'SLV&j^  ^^I 
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iron,^  which,  when  present  in  excess,  is  prejudicial  to  vegeta- 
ble life. 

Chemical  analysis  shews  that  in  all  rocks,  and  consequently 
in  all  soils,  traces  of  every  one  of  the  different  substances 
mentioned  generally  exist.  It  shews  that  in  most  soils  the 
presence  of  all  the  substances  which  constitute  the  ash  of 
plants  may  be  detected,  though  in  very  variable  proportions. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  this  difference  in  the  proportions 
of  these  substances,  chemical  investigations  also  establish 
other  points  of  great  practical  importance  to  the  agricultu- 
rist.    Thus,  for  example,  it  is  found — 

1.  That  as  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  proportions  of  clay 
and  sand  is  necessary  in  order  that  a  soil  may  possess  the 
most  favorable  physical  properties,  so  the  mere  presence  of 
the  various  kinds  of  inorganic  food  in  a  soil  is  not  sufficient 
to  make  it  productive  of  any  particular  crop,  but  that  they 
must  be  present  in  such  quantity  that  the  plant  shall  be  able 
readily,  at  the  proper  season,  and  within  the  time  usually 
allotted  to  its  growth,  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  each. 

Thus  the  soil  of  a  cane  field  may  contain  on  the  whole  far 
more,  say  of  potash  or  lime,  than  the  canes  we  have  planted 
may  require,  and  yet  being  diffused  through  a  large  quantity 
of  earth,  the  roots  may  be  unable  to  collect  either  the  lime  or 
potash  fast  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing plants.  To  such  a  soil  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a  fur- 
ther portion  of  what  the  crop  requires. 

2.  That  when  a  soil  is  poor  in  some  of  these  substances  the 
cultivated  crops  refuse  to  grow  upon  them  in  a  healthy  man- 
ner, and  to  yield  remunerative  returns. 

3.  That  when  certain  other  substances  are  present  in  too 
great  abundance,  oxide  of  iron,  for  instance,  the  soil  is  ren- 
dered equally  unfavorable  to  the  most  important  crops. 

From  the  analysis  of  soils  and  the  ash  of  plants  we  learn 
that  one  kind  of  crop  extracts  from  the  soil  a  certain  quantity 
of  all  the  inorganic  constituents  of  plants,  but  some  of  these 
in  much  larger  proportion  than  others.  A  second  kind  oi 
crop  carries  off  in  preference  a  larger  quantity  of  those  sub- 
stances which  the  former  had  left.  A  knowledge  of  these 
facts  has  led  in  some  countries  to  what  is  called  a  rotation  of 
cropSj  which  it  is  probable,  under  an  improved  system,  may, 
to  some  extbnt,  be  introduced  in  Jamaica. 

Suppose  the  soil  of  a  field  contain  a  certain  supply  of  all 

those  inorganic  substances  which  plants  require,  and  that  a 

cane  crop  is  grown  upon  it  for  a  long  series  of  years,  thia 

crop  will  carry  off  some  of  these  substances  in  larger  propor- 

tions  than  otbera,  so  that  year  by  y eat  t\ie  ^To^ott\a\L  of  those 
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"^hich  are  thus  chiefly  carried  off  will  become  relatively  less. 
TThus  at  length  the  soil,  for  want  of  these  substances,  will  be- 
^x>me  unable  to  bear  a  cane  crop  at  all,  though  it  may  still  con- 
"€ain  a  large  store  of  the  other  inorganic  substances  which  the 
<;ane  crop  does  not  particularly  exhaust. 

Suppose  yams,  or  sweet  potatoes,  in  like  manner  raised  for 
^1  succession  of  years,  they  would  exhaust  the  soil  of  a  diffio- 
:xent  set  of  substances,  till  it  became  unfit  to  erow  them  pro- 
-iGtably,  though  still  rich  in  those  things  whicn  the  cane  crop 
especially  demands.  But  grow  these  crops  aUematdy  or  in 
^^vtcUioTij  then  the  one  crop  will  draw  especially  upon  one  class 
of  substances,  the  other  crop  upon  another,  and  thus  much 
larger  crops  of  each  will  be  reaped  from  the  soil,  and  for  a 
nnuch  longer  period. 

Perhaps  some  plant  may  be  found  usefiil  as  food  for  stock, 
^  be  cultivated  in  rotation  with  the  cane,  differing  from  it 
In  chemical  constitution. 

We  have  seen  that  by  analysis  the  nature  of  the  inorganic 
j)art  of  a  soil  is  ascertained,  and  that  by  comparing  its  com- 
3)osition  with  the  ashes  of  any  given  healthy  and  matured 
^lant,  we  can  judge  of  the  fitness  of  the  soil  for  the  plant, 
mnd  availing  ourselves  of  the  same  means,  we  may  learn 
:snuch  of  the  nature  of  a  soil  by  examining  the  ashes  of  those 
^plants  which  grow  upon  it  spontaneously.     Thus  the  study 
of  the  commonest  weeds  is  ftiU  of  instruction  to  the  agricul- 
turist.     An  able  writer  on   this   subject,   Mr.   Bravender, 
^Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,) 
msijBy  ^*From  repeated  observations,  I  long  since  satisfied  my- 
self that  in  the  vegetable  creation  there  are  certain  plants 
^hich  spontaneously  grow  and  flourish  on  certain  soils  which 
^0  not  spontantaneously  grow  and  flourish  on  other  kinds  of 
«oils  differently  constituted,  and  those  plants,  thus  electing  to 
grow  or  not  to  grow,  are  certain  indications  of  the  barrenness 
or  fertility  of  the  soil." 
"*    Chemical  investigations  prove  to  us,  however,  that  if  we 
Teturn  to  the  soil  cdl  that  is  removed  from  it  by  the  cane  or 
other  crops,  we  may  continue  year  by  year  to  raise  those  crops 
from  the  same  field  without  permanent  injury  to  the  soil. 
We  must,  to  gain  that  object,  put  into  the  soil  the  proper 
substances,  in  the  proper  quantities,  and  at  the  proper  time, 
and  by  so  doing  we  may  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  field 
perhaps  for  ever. 

Chapter   xiv. — Section  i. — Improvement   op    sons. — We 
learn  from  what  has  been  already  explained,  that  soil  is  pos- 
sessed of  certain  existing  and  obvious  quaViti^^,  ^.tivSl  o^  ^^\ 
tain  other  dormant  capabilities.     It  is  tlie  Wame^^  oi  ^ 
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agriculturalist  to  learn  how  those  qualities  can  be  improved, 
and  how  those  dormant  capabilities  can  be  made  active. 

All  soils  may  be  arranged  into  one  or  other  of  two  classes, 
viz: 

1.  Those  which  contain  in  themselves  an  abundant  supply 
of  all  those  things  which  plants  require,  and  are,  therefore, 
fitted  chemically  to  grow  any  crops. 

2.  Those  which  are  deficient  in  some  of  those  substances 
on  which  plants  live,  and  are,  therefore,  not  fitted  to  grow 
perhaps  any  one  crop  with  luxuriance. 

Both  classes  of  soils  as  they  are  naturally  met  with  are 
susceptible  of  improvement,  the  former  by  mechanical 
methods  chiefly,  the  latter  by  mechanical  partly,  but  chiefly 
by  chemical  methods. 

Section  n. — Mechanical  methods  op  improving  soil. — Of 
improving  the  soil  by  draining. — Draining  may  be  defined  to 
be  the  art  of  rendering  lands  not  only  so  free  of  moisture  as 
that  no  superfluous  water,  shall  remain  upon  it,  but  that  no 
water  shall  remain  in  it  so  long  as  to  injure  or  even  retard 
the  healthy  growth  of  those  plants  which  are  cultivated  for 
the  use  of  man  and  the  domesticated  animals. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  draining — one  which  draws  off 
lar^e  bodies  of  water,  collected  from  the  discharge  of  springs 
in  isolated  portions  of  grourid,  which  is  called  deep  or  under 
draining/,  because  it  intercepts  the  passage  of  water  at  a  con-^ 
siderable  depth  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  the  other, 
which  absorbs,  by  means  of  numerous  channels,  the  super- 
abundant water  spread  over  extensive  pieces  of  ground  under 
the  surface,  which  is  called  surface  draining.  Surface  drain- 
ing subdivides  itself  into  two  varieties  ;  the  one  consisting  of 
small  open  channels  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
in  various  directions,  for  the  reception  of  water  flowing  upon 
the  land ;  the  other  consists  of  small  drains  constructed  at 
different  depths  in  the  ground,  at  short  intervals,  and  into 
which  the  water,  as  it  falls  upon  the  surface,  finds  its  way  by 
its  own  gravity,  through  the  loose  soil  and  the  porous  parts 
of  the  subsoil,  and  is  discharged  into  a  convenient  receptacle 
or  drain. 

The  advantages  that  result  from  draining  arc  manifold : 

1.  It  has  been  explained  that  the  presence  of  too  much 

water  in  the  soil  keeps  it  constantly  cold.     The  heat  of  the 

sun's  rays  is  expended  in  evaporating  the  water  from  the 

surface  of  the  land,  and  thus  the  plants  never  experience  that 

warmth  about  their  roots  which  so  much  favors  their  rapid 

growth. 

2.    Where  too  much  water  is  present  in  t\i^  ^ovl,  that  food  of 

tie  plant  which  the  soil  supplies  is  so  mnck  d5\\xt^dL,\)w^t  ^VCtv^x 
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^  much  greater  quantity  of  fluid  must  be  taken  in  by  the 
*^otg,  or  the  plant  will  be  scantily  nourished.  The  presence 
^^  80  much  water  in  the  stem  and  leaves  keeps  down  their 
^^mperature.  When  the  sunshine  appears,  an  increased  evapo- 
-•^^tion  takes  place  from  their  surfaces ;  a  lower  natural  heat  in 
^Consequence  prevails  in  the  interior  of  the  plant,  and  the 
^Tiemical  changes,  on  which  its  growth  depends,  proceeds  with 
A  ^88  rapidity. 

3.  By  the  removal  of  the  water,  the  physical  properties  of 
Tie  soil  are  greatly  improved.     Indeed,  although  the  appa- 
ent  object  sought  by  drainage  is  the  removal  of  water,  the 
hief  advantage  from  it  is  the  greater  exposure  of  the  soil  to 
"fche  action  of  the  air. 

In  tropical  climates  the  excessive  rains  have  a  great  ten- 
ancy to  consolidate  the  ground,  and  facilitate  the  baking 
nd  hardening  of  its  substance,  by  the  powerful  action  of  the 
when  the  rain  has  ceased  to  fall.     It  is  then  difficult  to 
pulverize  the  soil,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  a  proper  condition  for 
teing  cleaned  of  weeds,  and  for  affording  a  fitting  bed  for 
^he  roots  of  the  plants.     It  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  proper 
^reenesa  and  openness  of  the  soil  without  the  constant  action 
f  the  air  through  all  its  parts,  and  that  condition  can  only 
established  by  a  complete  withdrawal  from  the  body  of  the 
«oil  of  all  the  free  water  which  has  fallen  on  the  surface. 

This  can  only  be  obtained  by  having  abundance  of  chan- 
nels for  receiving  the  water,  placed  at  sufficient  depths,  and 
^t  near  distances,  over  the  whole  area  to  be  drained. 

Thorough  drained  land  is  easily  worked  with  all  the  com- 
xnon  implements.     Being  all  alike  dry,  its  texture  becomes 
nniform,  and  in  consequence  the  plough  passes  through  it 
'With  uniform  freedom ;  and  even  where  pretty  large  stones 
interfere,  the  plough  easily  dislodges  them  ;  and  moving  in 
fteer  soil  it  is  able  to  raise  a  deeper  furrow  slice,  and  the  fur- 
row slice  on  its  part,  though  heavy,  crumbles  down  atad  yields 
to  the  pressure  and  friction  of  the  mould  board,  forming  a 
friable,  mellow,  rich  looking  mould.     The  harrows,  instead 
of  being  held  back  at  times,  and  starting  forward  and  oscil- 
lating sideways,  swim  smoothly  along,  raking  the  soil  into  a 
uniform  surface,  and  entirely  obliterating  footmarks.     The 
roller  compresses  and  renders  the  surface  of  the  soil  smooth, 
but  leaves  what  is  below  in  a  mellow  state  for  the  roots  of  the 
plants  to  expand  in.     All  the  implements  are  much  easier 
drawn  and  held ;  and  hence  all  the  operations  are  executed 
with  lets  labor,  and  of  course  more  economically  and  satia- 
fiM5torily. 
Draining  has  been  flucoessfully  tried  in  Denvet^kt^,  ^aj^jS 
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among  other  advantages  to  be  there  derived  from  it  maybe  men- 
tioned the  freeing  of  the  soil  from  much  of  the  salt  which  it 
contains,  and  the  absorption  of  which  by  the  roots  of  canes 
seriously  injures  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  sugar. 

It  is  a  curious  and  apparently  contradictory  remark,  that 
draining  often  improves  a  soil  on  which  the  crops  are  liable 
to  be  burned  up  in  dry  seasons.  Yet,  upon  a  little  considera- 
tion, the  fact  becomes  intelligible. 

Supposing  that  the  suri'ace  soil  extends  to  a  certain  line, 
whilst  below  this  there  is  subsoil  in  which  the  water  stagnates, 
the  roots  will  readily  penetrate  to  the  line  between' these  two 
soils,  but  they  will  in  general  refuse  to  descend  further,  be- 
<cause  of  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  soil  where  water  stag- 
nates, (not  to  mention  the  inability  of  the  roots  to  penetrate 
-fiuch  a  retentive  soiL)  Let  a  dry  season  come,  and,  their  roots 
having  little  depth,  the  plants  will  more  speedily  be  burned  up. 
But  lower  the  level  at  which  the  water  stagnates,  (or  remove 
it  altogether  by  working  the  subsoil  and  inserting  drains,) 
the  rains  will  then  freely  wash  the  subsoil,  and  the  roots  will 
descend  into  it,  so  that  if  a  drought  come  again  it  may  parch 
the  soil  above,  as  before,  without  injuring  the  plants,  since 
they  are  now  watered  and  fed  by  the  soil  beneath. 
^  It  is  generally  considered  that  the  rootB  of  the  cane  plant 
extend  laterally,  and  do  not  penetrato,  under  any  circum- 
stances, more  than  a  few  inches  downwards  into  the  soil. 
But  that  belief  evidently  had  its  origin  in  the  bad  practice  of 
shallow  tillage.  Under  that  system  the  roots  covld  not  de- 
scend. If  the  soil  and  subsoil  be  loosened  and  broken  up, 
the  roots  will  descend. 

4.  When  drenched  with  water,  the  vegetable  matter  iu  a 
soil  either  decomposes  slowly  or  produces  acid  compounds 
more  or  less  unwholesome  to  plants.  In  the  presence  of  air, 
on  the  contrary,  this  vegetable  matter  decomposes  rapidly, 
produces  carbonic  acid  in  large  quantity,  as  well  as  other 
compounds  on  which  the  plant  can  live,  and  even  renders 
the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  soil  more  fitted  to  enter  the 
roots,  and  thus  to  supply  more  rapidly  what  the  several  parts 
of  the  plant  require. 

Draining,  says  Mr.  Stephen,  '*in  curtailing  the  limits  of 
bad,  produces  the  immediate  effects  of  extending  the  limits  of 
good  soils,  and  it  makes  rain  our  friend  instead  of  our  enemy ; 
we  take  all  its  benefit,  and  avoid  its  injury.'' 

SEcmoN  3. — Op  the  Improvement  of  the  soUi  by  the  use  of 

THE  SUBSOIL  PLOUGH. — The  subsoil  plough  is  an  auxiliary  to 

the  drain.     Though  there  are  lew  subsoils  through  which  the 

water  will  not  at  length  make  its  way ,  y^t  \N\^x^  «ct^  %wsv<i  ^o 
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iti£f  that  the  good  effects  of  drains  is  lessened  by  the  slowness 
rith  which  they  allow  the  superfluous  water  to  pass  through 
'^hem.  In  such  cases,  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plough  is  most 
^advantageous  in  loosening  the  under  layers  of  the  soil,  and 
in  allowing  the  water  to  find  a  ready  escape  downwards  or  to 
either  side,  until  it  reach  the  drains. 

It  is  well  known  that  if  a  piece  of  stiff  clay  be  cut  into  the 
^hape  of  a  brick,  and  then  allowed  to  dry,  it  will  contract  and 
harden — it  will  form  an  air-dried  brick,  almost  impervious 
"to  any  kind  of  air.  Wet  it  again,  it  will  swell  and  become  still 
:x3iore  impervious.  Out  up  while  wet,  it  will  only  be  divided 
:m.nto  so  many  pieces,  each  of  which  will  harden  when  dry,  or 
^he  whole  of  which  will  again  attach  themselves  and  stick 
'tx>gether  if  exposed  to  pressure.  But  tear  it  asunder  when 
<iry,  and  it  will  faXl  into  many  pieces,  will  more  or  less  crum'^ 
ile,  and  will  readily  admit  the  air  into  its  inner  parts.  80  U 
miff  toUh  a  day  subsoil. 

After  the  land  is  provided  with  drains,  the  subsoil  being 
xrery  stiff  and  retentive,  the  subsoil  plough  is  used  to  open  it 
Tip — to  let  out  the  water,  and  let  in  the  air.  If  this  be  not 
clone,  the  stiff  under  clay  will  contract  and  bake  as  it  dries, 
iDut  it  will  neither  sufficiently  admit  the  air,  nor  open  so  free 
c^  passage  for  the  roots.  The  use  of  the  subsoil  plough  should, 
liowever,  be  deferred  till  the  clay  is  dry — it  will  then  tear 
fiind  break,  instead  of  ciUting  it,  and  its  openness  will  remain. 
Once  give  the  air  free  access  and,  after  a  time,  it  so  modi- 
fies the  drained  clay  that  it  no  longer  has  an  equal  tendency 
tx}  cohere. 

The  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  subsoil 
plough  is  the  allowing  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air  to 
penetrate  to  greater  depth. 

A  very  important  result,  not  at  present  mentioned,  attends 
^he  use  of  the  subsoil  plougli  and  the  drain.     Iron  exists,  in 
Ha^re,  in  two  forms,  that  of  the  protoxide,  in  common  lan- 
guage oxide,  being  one  proportion  of  oxygen  and  one  of  iron 
comDined,  and  that  of  peroxide,  with  two  proportions  of  iron 
and  three  of  oxygen,  that  is,  half  as  much  more  oxygen  than 
in  the  first  compound.     The  former  is  injurious  to  vegetation 
and  animal  life,  the  latter  beneficial  and  necessary.     The 
protoxide  can  be,  however,  converted  into  the  peroxide  by 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air. 

The  agriculturist  can  effect  the  change  of  the  deleterious 
agent  into  the  beneficial  by  tlie  adoption  of  the  subsoil 
plough  and  drain,  which  allow  of  the  access  of  the  air. 

SbCTION   IV. — Of   improvement   by    deep   Pl/)\3QiBI&^.— ^^«^ 

jAoughing,  like  Buhsoiling,  aids  the  effect  ot  dT«Jvti%\  ^$^^^ 
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has  other  uses  and  beneficial  effects.  Subsoiling  only  lets  out 
the  water,  and  allows  access  to  the  air  and  a  l^ee  passage  to 
the  roots.  Deep  ploughing,  in  addition  to  these,  brings  new 
earth  to  the  surface,  forms  thus  a  deeper  soil,  and  more  or 
less  alters  both  its  physical  qualities  ana  its  chemical  coiisti- 
tution. 

If  the  plough  be  made  to  bring  up  two  inches  of  clay  or 
sand  it  will  stiffen  or  loosen  the  soil,  as  the  case  may  be,  or 
it  may  affect  its  density. 

There  are  certain  substances  contained  in  every  soil  which 
gradually  make  their  way  down  towards  the  subsoil.  They 
sink  till  they  reach,  at  least,  that  point  beyond  which  the 
plough  does  not  usually  penetrate.  If  lime  be  put  on  the 
land  it  sinks  to  the  subsoil.  In  sandy  soils  which  have  been 
clayed  the  clay  sinks  ;  where  soils  are  marled  the  marl  sinks. 
If  this  be  the  case  with  these  earthy  and  inaolvhle  substances, 
it  will  be  readily  believed  that  those  saline  ingredients  of  the 
soil  which  are  easily  soluble  (dissolved)  will  be  still  sooner 
washed  out  of  the  upper  and  conveyed  to  the  under  soil. 
Thus  the  subsoil,  and  particularly  in  climates  like  Jamaica, 
where  heavy  rains  fall,  may  gradually  become  rich  in  those 
substances  of  which  the  surfece  soil  has  been  robbed  by  the 
rains.  Bring  up  a  portion  of  this  subsoil  by  deep  ploughing, 
and  you  restore  to  the  surface  soil  a  part  of  what  it  has  been 
gradually  losing  ;  you  bring  up  what  may  probably  render 
it  more  fruitful  than  before. 

But  suppose  the  sand  to  have  originally  contained  some- 
thing noxious  to  vegetation,  which  in  process  of  time  has 
been  washed  down  into  the  subsoil,  then  to  bring  this  to  the 
surface  would  be  materially  to  injure  the  land.  This  also  is 
true,  and  a  sound  discretion  must  no  doubt  be  employed  in 
judging  when  and  where  such  evil  effects  are  likely  to  follow. 
Such  cases  are,  however,  more  rare  than  many  suppose. 

There  are  doubtless  many  of  our  cane  fields  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  do  not  require  the  under  draining 
already  described,  but  which  would  be  much  improved  by 
deeper  ploughing  than  is  usually  adopted. 

Section  v. — Op  common  ploughing. — Other  benefits  again 
attend  upon  the  ordinary  ploughings,  hoeings,  and  working 
of  the  land.  Its  parts  are  more  minutely  divided;  the  air 
gets  access  to  every  particle;  it  is  rendered  lighter,  more 
open,  and  more  permeable  to  the  roots ;  its  physical  character 
is  improved.  The  vegetable  matter  it  contains  decomposes 
more  rapidly  by  a  constant  turning  of  the  soil,  so  that  wher- 
ever  the  iibres  of  the  roots  penetrate  they  find  organic  food 
provided  for  them,  and  an  aDundant  B\iYp\Y  oi  ^^  oyj^^-h  ^f 
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^he  atmosphere  to  aid  in  preparing  it.  The  production  of 
ammonia  and  nitric  acid  also,  and  the  absorption  of  one  or 
"both  from  the  air  take  place  to  a  greater  extent  the  finer  the 
aeoil  is  pulverized  and  the  more  it  has  been  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  All  soils  contain  likewise  an  ad* 
onixture  of  fragments  of  the  earthy  or  mineral  matters  of 
which  rocks  are  composed,  which  by  their  decay  yield  new 
mipplies  of  inorganic  food  to  the  growing  plant.  The  more 
frequently  they  are  exposed  to  the  air  and  rain,  the  more 
rapidly  do  these  fragments  crumble  away  and  decompose. 

The  heavy  rains  of  the  tropics  are  absorbed  by  porous  soils, 
penetrate  to  great  depths,  if  the  physical  character  of  the 
soil  and  subsoil  be  favorable,  and  continue  to  supply  moisture 
to  the  roots  of  plants  for  long  periods,  Such  rains  run  over 
stiff  clay,  carrying  away  to  the  gulleys  the  valuable  super- 
ficial soil.  Light  rains  are  similarly  absorbed  by  porous  soils, 
but  if  they  fell  on  stiff  soils  the  water  is  evaporated  by  the 
hot  sun  before  it  is  able  to  penetrate  them. 

One  of  the  great  objects  desired  by  the  tropical  agricultu- 
rists, and  by  none  more  than  by  the  cane  cultivators  of  Jamaica, 
is  a  supply  of  moisture  in  the  soil  in  periods  of  drought. 
This  object  can  be  most  readily  and  cheaply  obtained  by 
economizing  the  supply  of  water  afforded  by  nature  in  the 
rainy  seasons,  and  this  can  be  most  advantageously  done  by 
a  thorough  breaking  up  of  the  land. 

If  the  surface  soil  onZy,  in  a  climate  like  Jamaica,  be  pul- 
verized, without  the  subsoil  being  also  broken,  the  moisture 
absorbed  in  rainy  seasons  is  soon  evaporated  by  the  hot  sun 
in  dry  weather,  and  the  plants  suffer.  Hence  probably  the 
doubt  which  has  been  suggested  with  respect  to  the  prudence 
of  using  ploughs  and  surface-stirring  implements  to  the  ex- 
tent advised  by  agriculturists  of  colder  climates.  But  science 
is  now  shedding  light  upon  tropical  as  well  as  extra-tropical 
agriculture,  and  these  subjects  will  soon  be  better  under- 
stood. 

Various  kinds  of  ploughs  have  been  made,  adapted  to  the 
various  work  to  be  performed. 

Sbction  VI. — Instruments  for  stirring,  ptUverzing,  dec. — We 
may  here  mention  that  various  other  implements  are  success- 
fully used  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  and  pulverizing  the 
soil,  and  freeing  it  from  weeds.  These  are  called  cultivators, 
scarifiers,  harrows,  grubbers,  &c. 

Section  vn. — Of  the  improvement  of  the  soil  hy  mixing. — It 
has  already  been  shown  that  the  physical  properties  of  the 
soil  have  a  most  important  influence  upon  its  fet^AW.^ .    '^J'Dl^ 
admixtnre  of  pure  sand  with  clay  soils  proAuc^^  «tTi  ^\.^\^*C\Q\i 
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which  is  often  beneficial  and  which  is  wholly  physical.  The 
sand  merely  opens  the  pores  of  the  clay,  and  makes  it  more 
permeable  to  the  air. 

The  admixture  of  clay  with  sandy  or  peaty  soil,  however, 
produces  both  a  physical  and  a  chemical  alteration.  The 
clay  not  only  consolidates  and  gives  body  to  the  sand  or  peat, 
but  it  also  mixes  with  them  certain  earthy  and  saline  sub- 
stances useful  or  necessary  to  the  plant,  which  neither  the 
sand  nor  peat  might  originally  contain  in  sufficient  abundance. 
It  thus  alters  its  chemical  constitution,  and  fits  it  for  nourish- 
ing new  races  of  plants. 

Such  is  the  case,  also,  with  admixtures  of  marl,  of  shell 
sand,  and  of  lime.  They  slightly  consolidate  the  sands,  and 
open  the  clays,  and  thus  improve  the  mechanical  texture  of 
both  kinds  of  soil ;  but  their  main  operation  is  chemical,  and 
the  almost  universal  benefit  they  produce  depends  upon  the 
new  chemical  element  they  introduce  into  the  constitution  of 
the  soil. 

The  cane  fields  in  different  districts  of  Jamaica,  consisting 
of  stiff  clays,  might  be,  and  indeed  some  have  been,  much 
improved  by  spreading  over  them  and  ploughing  in  sand 
from  the  neighboring  gulleys.  The  sea  side  sand,  consisting 
of  fragments  of  rocks,  with  broken  up  shells  and  corals,  would 
have  in  such  soils  most  valuable  effect,  both  chemical  and 
mechanical.  Marls  also  abound  in  Jamaica,  and  may  he 
used  either  alone  or  mixed  with  the  cattle-pen  manure. 
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The  fifth  meeting  of  this  convention  was  held  on  the  30th 
of  January,  1856,  and  continued  the  discussion  of  business 
until  the  3d  of  February,  when  it  adjourned  over  again  to 
meet  on  the  second  Monday  of  December  next  in  ike  city  (^ 
Savannah, 

The  meeting  at  Richmond,  though  largely  attended  by 
delegates  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  embraced  but  small 
delegations  from  other  States,  whilst  .many  were  not  repre- 
sented at  all.  This  was  not  the  result  of  diminished  interest 
in  the  convention,  since  nearly  all  the  States  had  appointed 
delegates,  but  grew  out  of  the  very  short  notice  allowed  and 
the  extraordinary  prevalence  of  bad  weather,  closing  up  and 
rendering  impracticable  almost  all  the  routes  of  travel. 

Notwitlistanding  these  discouragements,  business  of  great 

importance  was  discussed,  and  the  Richmond  meeting  will 

long  he  remembered  by  those  whose  fortune  it  was  to  be  pre- 
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lent  and  to  share  the  hospitalities  of  that  noble  metropolis  of 
the  Old  Dominion. 

Surely  the  south  will  need  no  more  promptings  to  be  pre- 
sent at  these  annual  gatherings.  They  tend  to  obliterate  all 
narrowness  of  sentiment,  and  bring  our  people  together  upon 
the  broad  platform  of  common  wants,  necessities,  and  dangers. 

We  well  know  that  the  citizens  of  Savannah  will  not  be 
behind  those  of  other  cities  of  the  south  in  providing  for  the 
sittings  of  the  convention  in  December  next,  and  in  order  to 
secure  the  largest  representation  and  the  greatest  interest,  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that  movements  be  made  in  ex- 
tending invitations,  &c. ,  several  months  in  advance. 

We  shall  continue  to  call  attention  to  the  subject  through 
the  Review.  * 

DELEGATES. 

Texas. — Tho6,  J.  Green,  W.  L.  CazDeau,  H.  McLcod. 

LottUMma J.  D.  B.  De  Bow. 

JTrntk  Carolina.'^E.  G.  Hayward,  J.  H.  Gibbon,  Walter  Gwynn,  M.  P.  Taylor. 
Mvylmul.—W.  R.  Barker,  T.  Fawcett,  A.  B.  Hagner,  T.  Tilghman,  W. 
rewer. 

Mit9imri. — Thos.  D.  Day,  Hon.  Samuel  Caruthers,  Hon.  Luther  M.  Kennett. 
IHitriet  of  Columbia.^John  T.  Towers,  R.  Wallack,  S.  H.  Hill,  J.  A.  Linton, 
T*.  Berry,  C.  Abert,  R.  Quid,  J.  S.  Berry,  R.  P.  Dodge,  S.  Cropley,  W.  H.  Edee, 
A..  H.  Hckrell,  P.  Berry,  £.  A.  Rliason. 

FtfjfMtia. — Augusta  county — John  B.  Baldwin,  B.  Christian,  J.  Brandeburg, 

O^  R.  Harris,  A.  D.  Trotter,  William  Withrow,  jr.,  Dr.  F.  T.  Stribling,  A. 

J^cChesney.     Alexandria — Henry  C.  Ward,  David  Hume,  Fendall  Marbury, 

Oharlea  Vv .  Blinkoe,  D.  Funsten,  G.  W.  Brent.    Alleghany  county — D.  a, 

^^yne.     Albemarle  county — Allan  B.  Magruder.     Appomattox  county — Thomas 

^:I.  Flood.     Botetourt  county — F.  H.  Mays,  Samuel  C.  Robinson,  James  Wilson. 

^Iacking|ham  county — R.  K.  Irving,  Tho.  M.  Bondurant,  W.  W.  Forbes,  N.  D. 

.jHorris,  iV.  H.  Perkins,  Geo.  W.  Nixon,  Alex.  Moselev,  W.  J.  Eppos,  J.  P. 

X^itch,  D.  W.  Moseley.    Bath  county — Wm.  H.  Terrill,  Chas  E.  Haas,  John 

^^urcell,  Horace  L.  Kent,  P.  V.  Daniel,jr.    Caroline  county — W.  T.  Chandlier, 

XDr.   E.  P.  White,  Dr.  John  H.  De  Jarnette,  F.  Dickinson,  Ed.  T.  Morris. 

^^rai^  county — R.  M.  Wiley.    Cumberland  county — John  C.  Page,  Henry  R. 

'Johnson,  C.  R.  Palmore.    Chesterfield  county — A.  T.  D.  Gifford.    Danville — 

"^Aionrias  D.  Neale,  G.  T.  Pace.     Farmville — J.  T.  Morton,  H.  A.  Wood.     Fre- 

^^ericksburg — A.  A.  Little,  W.  M.  Mitchell,  J.  W.  Slaughter,  John  L.  Marye, 

^^.     Faaquier  county — J.  A.  Marshall.     Giles  county — M.  Chapman.     Gooch- 

X«nd  ooonty — John  C.  Rutherford,  J.  A.  Martin,  C.  R.  Woodson,  John  M.  Tra« 

"Gillian,  Wt  T.  Waller.     Greenbrier  county — Thomas  Matthews,  S.  Price,  W. 

^fl.  Shanklin.     Hampshire  county — Angus  W.   McDonald.    Henry  county — ^H. 

^DUlard.    Hanover  countv — L.  Vaughan,  G.  W.  Richardson,  Chastain  White, 

^f.   A.  Thompson,  C.  W.  Dabney.     Henrico  county — John  M.  Botts,  Sherwin 

^cRea,  J.  C.  Spotto,  Henry  Cox,  Robert  H.  Styll,  Feudal  Griffin,  Jacob  S. 

^tlesy  £.  G.  Clay,  John  R.   Garnett,  £.  T.  Morris,  "Wm.  Christian,  James  M. 

^xonn,  E.  Baker.     Halifax  county — J.  B.  Carrington.     Harrison  county — A.  J. 

^nith.     Jefferson  county — F.   Yates,  W.  J.  Hawkes.     King  William-  county— 

^.  Gre^^ry,  jr  ,  Richard  Hawes.    Lynchburg — J.  McDonald,  M.  B.  Nowlin,  E. 

D.  Christian,  F.  B.  Deane,  jr.     Mercer  county — N.  B.  French.    Mecklenburg 

county — E.  R.  Chambers,  J.   G.  Boyd,  T.  Carrington,  Wm.  Townes,  Paul  C. 

Venable.    Madison  county — J.  L.  Kemper,  A.  G.  Grinnan.     Norfolk — F.  Mal- 

lory,  Myer  Myers,  John'E.  Doyle,  E.  T.  Hardy,  W.  P.  Stewart,  Dr.  Wm.  N. 

McKenny.     Norfolk  county — Col.  Maximillian  Florbcrt.    Natisemotvd  <^Q\ni\.^ — 

J.  W  Pedin,  W.  J.  Arthur.    Orange  county —T.  A.  Robmaon,'^.  C  "ftxxiftft, 

Vetenbarg'-TbomaB  C,  TbAckatoDe,  John  H.  Claiborne,  SamueV  B.YawV.    '^«t\m- 
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moath— C.  W.  Mordaugh,  I.  V.  Pratt,  Rer.  Thomas  Hume,  O.  W.  Grice,  P.  H- 
Dauffhtrev,  W.  C.  Wheeler.  Richmond — His  ilxcellency  Henry  A.  Wise,  Wm- 
H.  Mack&rland,  Thomas  R.  Price,  Joseph  R.  Anderson,  Isaac  Davenport,  sen.* 
R.  Archer,  John  Parcel!,  A.  K.  Parker,  H.  C.  Cabell,  Thomas  H.  Ellis,  R.  B- 
Haxall,  Samuel  J.  Rutherford,  J.  B.  Furffuson,  jr.,  Wm.  B.  Isaacs,  L.  W.  Qhxtr 
brook,  Wm.  F.  Butler,  W.  M.  Elliott,  R.  G.  Morriss,  H.  W.  Fry,  Jamw  8- 
Kent,  Ro.  Ridgeway,  O.  P.  Baldwin,  Wyndham  Robertson,  £.  rontaina,  W- 
P.  Munford;  Thos.  W.  McCance,  R.  O.  Haskins,  Geoi^  S.  Palmer,  E.  B* 
Bently,  Walter  D.  Blair,  Chas.  T.  Wortham,  Edwin  Wort&m,  Jamas  Thomas, 
jr.,  David  H.  Tucker,  J.  A.  Corwardin,  William  H.  Christian,  John  F.  Tanner. 
Kockbrid^  county — James  Paxton,  And.  Patteson,  Robt.  L.  Doyle,  J.  G.  Fkz- 
ton,  Arcn.  Graliam.  Shenandoah  county — S.  C.  Williams.  SpottsylvuiU 
county — J.  H.  Lacy.  Taylor  countr — Chas.  W.  Newlon.  Washington  covn^— - 
John  B.  Floyd,  W.  Kin#  HeiskiU.  Wheelings-Charles  W.  RuMell,  John  C. 
Campbell.  Winchester--Huffh  H.  Lee,  John  F.  Wall. 
Tenneesee. — General  A.  E.  Jackson. 

The  southern  and  southwestern  commercial  convention 
assembled  at  12  o'clock,  in  the  African  church — Joseph  Mayo, 
esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  chairman  stated  that  the  first  business  before  the  con- 
vention was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  nominate 
permanent  officers,  under  the  resolution  adopted  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  He  therefore  announced  the  following  named 
gentlemen  as  the  committee : 

Messrs.  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  of  Louisiana;  J.  H.  Gibbon,  of 
North  Carolina;  A.  B.  Hagner,  of  Maryland;  Robert  Oidd, 
of  Georgetown;  John  T.  Towers,  of  Washington;  Thomas 
J.  Green,  of  Texas;  Thomas  D.  Day,  of  Missouri;  Henry  C. 
Ward,  of  Alexandria ;  Myer  Myers,  of  Norfolk;  F.  B.  Deane, 
jr.,  of  Lynchburg;  Thomas  0.  Thackston,  of  Petersburg; 
John  F.  Wall,  of  Winchester;  Richard  G.  Morriss,  of  Rich- 
mond ;  Price,  of  Greenbrier,  and  Forbes,  of 

Cumberland. 

The  committee  retired  and  shortly  afterward  reported, 
through  their  chairman,  the  following  as  permanent  officers 
of  the  convention : 

President — Gen.  Tench  Tilghman,  of  Maryland. 

Vice  Presidenis — W.  L.  Cazneau,  of  Texas;  Dr.  Wm. 
Brewer,  of  Maryland;  Thomas  D.  Day,  of  Missouri;  J.  D. 
B.  De  Bow,  of  Louisiana;  Dr.  Francis  Mallory,  of  Virginia; 
Colonel  Walter  Gwynn,  of  North  Carolina;  John  T.  Towers, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Secretaries — James  A.  Cowardin,  William  B.  Isaacs,  Wil- 
liam F.  Ritchie,  Ro.  Ridgway,  R.  W.  Huglies,  and  Charles 
Lewis. 

The  gentlemen  named  in  the  report  were  unanimously 
electeil. 

The  president,  on  taking  the  chair,  invited  the  vice  presi- 
dentff  and  Becretaries  to  take  seats  upon  the  platform.     He 
then  addressed  the  convention  as  foWo^^'. 
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Oenttemen  of  the  convention — I  rise  in  accordance  with  time- 
honored  usage  to  return  thanks  for  the  distinguished  honor 
conferred  ni)on  me.  At  the  same  time,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
understood  as  claiming  any  title  to  this  position,  when  I  see 
around  me  so  many  gentlemen  who,  in  point  of  age  and  offi- 
cial distinction,  would  have  graced  it  far  better.  I  am  sensi- 
ble, however,  that  the  honor  was  conferred  upon  my  State, 
and  not  upon  me  as  an  individual ;  and  in  the  name  of  that 
State  and  her  delegates,  I  return  the  most  sincere  and  pro- 
found thanks.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  you,  gentlemen, 
that  the  circumstances  which  exist  in  our  country  at  this 
time  -are  of  the  most  peculiar  and  momentous  interest,  and 
ttiat  the  duties  devolved  upon  us  are  of  no  light  and  ordinary 
character ;  and  that  upon  the  manner  in  which  those  duties 
are  performed  may  depend  in  no  small  degree  the  honor  of 
the  States  we  represent.  Whilst  I  hope  the  feeling  which 
may  pervade  the  bosom  of  every  one  present  will  be  that  of 
ardent  attachment  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  confederacy, 
I  also  hope  it  may  be  remembered  that  the  best  and  highest 
interests  of  the  south  are  to  be  found  in  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution and  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  [Applause.]  We 
should  never  forget  that  this  should  be  the  prominent  feeling 
in  the  breast  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  talk  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  when  the 
circumstances  shall  leave  no  other  alternative — and  God  forbid 
that  the  time  shall  ever  arrive.     [Applause.] 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  invoke  a  spirit  of  temperance 
and  moderation,  and  ask  on  behalf  of  myself  the  aid  of 
every  member  in  the  performance  of  my  official  duties. 

Bev  Thos.  C.  Hume,  of  Portsmouth,  by  invitation,  then 
offered  a  fervent  prayer,  invoking  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
Xipon  the  deliberations  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Db  Bow,  of  Louisiana,  offered  the  following  preamble 
^nd  resolutions: 

Whereas,  The  almost  unprecedented  continuance  of  in- 
clement weather,  inducing  the  belief  that  the  convention 
"Would  not  be  held,  having  interfered  with  the  attendance  of 
tihe  large  delegations  appointed  throughout  the  southern 
States,  and  it  being  advisable,  considering  the  important 
Xnatters  proposed  for  discussion,  that  the  moral  weight  and 
Co-operation  of  all  those  States  should  be  secured,  it  is — 

Resolved^  That  this  convention,  after  transacting  prelim- 
inary matters,  adjourn,  to  meet  again  on  the  third  Tuesday  in 
May  next,  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  and  that  the  delegates 
here  present  pledge  themselves  to  such  action  m  Wi^  mX^tYccL 
as  will  be  likely  to  secure  the  largest  attendaivce. 
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Resdvedy  That  the  objects  of  this  convention,  a8  developed 
at  its  several  sittings,  in  Memphis,  Charleston  and  New 
Orleans,  being  to  secure  to  the  southern  States  the  utmost 
amount  of  prosperity  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Federal 
Union,  or  to  enable  them  to  vindicate  and  maintain  their 
rights  and  institutions  whether  that  Union  shall  subsist  or 
not,  are  all  matters  pertinent  and  cognizable  which  relate  to 
the  development  of  our  soil — the  enlargement  of  our  internal 
improvement  system,  our  domestic  trade  and  direct  foreign 
commerce;  mines,  manufactures  and  the  arts — the  social 
system  and  institutions  of  the  south — our  schools,  colleges 
and  press — and  the  delegates  are  invited  to  bring  with  them, 
or  forward  in  their  absence,  such  stutistical  and  other  in- 
formation as  may  be  necessary  to  discuss  and  report  upon 
these  and  kindred  subjects  in  order  to  secure  the  most 
practical  results. 

Resolved^  That  the  people,  in  their  primary  assemblies  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  delegates,  be  invited  to  express  their 
opinions  upon  the  objects  indicated  above,  so  that  their 
delegates  may  bo  thoroughly  advised  of  their  wishes. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  are  due  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  committee  of  arrangements  and  the 
citizens  of  Richmond,  for  the  very  handsome  preparations 
they  have  made  for  its  accommodation. 

Laid  on  the  table,  and  subsequently,  on  motion,  Teferred  to 
'  the  committee  on  business,  &c. 

Mr.  Gibbon,  of  North  Carolina,  offered  the  following, 
which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed,  consisting  of 
three  delegates  from  each  State  represented  and  three  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  whom  shall  be  referred  all  busi- 
ness and  resolutions  designed  to  be  brought  before  the  con- 
vention. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  the  following  committee 
was  appointed. 

Virginia. — J.  B.  Floyd,  Angus  McDonald,  F.  B.  Deane, 
jr.,  Saml.  Price,  Ed.  T.  Hardy,  Jos.  R.  Anderson,  C.  W. 
Russell. 

District  of  Cdunibia. — Robert  Quid,  Charles  Abert,  S.  H. 
Hill. 

Missouri.— hnther  M.  Kennett,  Saml.  Caruthcrs,  Thos.  D. 
Day. 

Maryland. — A.  B.  Hagner,  W.  R.  Barker,  Thos.  Faucett. 

North  Carolina. — J.  H.  Gibbon,  E.  G.  Hayward,  M.  P. 
Taj]or. 
Texas.— W.  T.  Cazneau,  T.  3.  GTeeTv,15..^cli^Qd. 
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Louisiana, — J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  J.  P.  Benjamin,  T.  Green 
Dayidson. 
The  President,   on    learning    that   Governor   Wise  was 

i)re8ent,  invited  and  escorted  him  to  a  seat  upon  the  plat- 
brm. 
Mr.  Myers,  of  Norfolk,  offered  the  following : 

Wkertaa^  This  convention  deem  it  indispensable  to  the  succeaiful  progress  of 
•oathem  commerce  that  a  line  of  first  class  steamers  be  established  between 
Hampton  Boads  and  Liverpool,  therefore— 

Ruolved^  That  we  earnestly  recommend  the  southern  and  southwestern  States 
to  unite  with  the  State  of  Virginia  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  line,  and  that 
the  delegates  from  those  States  in  the  convention  be  requested  to  call  the  atten- 
tioB  of  their  respective  legislatures  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  ask 
their  co-operation. 

Beferred  to  the  committee  on  business,  &c. 
Mr.  Charles  Abbrt,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  offered 
the  following : 

Re$ol9tdf  That  everj  effort  made  to  extend  the  -commercial  advantages  of 
the  south,  and  to  develop  its  internal  resources,  must  inevitably  enlarge  the  field 
of  its  labor,  excite  its  industry  and  enterprise,  draw  out  its  capital,  augment  its 
wealth,  and  promote  its  prosperity. 

Re$olvedf  That  the  success  and  prosperitv  of  any  one  portion  of  our  Union, 
while  it  need  not  and  should  not  conflict  with  the  interests  of  any  other  portion, 
will,  more  or  less,  add  to  the  honor  and  welfare  of  our  whole  country. 

Reioived,  That  notwithstanding  the  baleful  opinions  entertained  and  expressed 
by  tome  of  our  fellow-countrymen  of  the  north,  and  the  resistance  which  has 
been  sometimes,  we  regret  to  say,  effectually  made  to  '*  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,*'  we  nevertheless  feel  a  devoted  attachment  to  our  glorious  Union,  and  a 
fixed  determination  that  it  shall  be  preserved  ;  and  to  this  end  we  will  direct  our 
most  earnest  prayers,  and  exert  our  most  strenuous  efforts. 

Resolved f  That  we  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  heartfelt  sentiments  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  that  they  are  radically  Union,  however  at  times  they  may 
be  misdirected  or  misrepresented  by  the  unscrupulously  ambitious  and  designing. 
The  wrongs  we  have  suffered  we  trust  are  of  a  transient  nature ;  and  we  feel 
that  we  corroborate  the  fact  expressed  in  our  inspired  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
teoe,  that  "  all  experience  hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer 
while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  lorms  to  which 
ihtj  have  been  accustomed  ;"  and,  therefore,  here,  on  the  soil  which  gave  birth 
to  Our  Washington  and  Our  Henrt,  we  vow  eternal  fidelity  to  the  Constitu- 
tioo  and  our  Union. 

Referred  to  the  committee  on  business,  &c. 
On  motion  of  General  Green,  of  Texas, 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia 
be  invited  to  attend  the  sessions  of  this  convention. 

The  President  was  requested  to  convey  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  i)residing  officer  of  each  Honse. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned. 

The  convention  met  at  the  African  church  yesterday  morn- 
ing, at  ten  o'clock,  President  Tilgiiman  resuming  the  chair. 

After  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  the  minutes  of  the  pre- 
vious meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  president  called  for  a  report  from  t\ie  coxMmX^^  ow 
resolution 8  and  business. 
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Hon.  John  B.  Floyd,  chairman,  reported  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  read  by  Secretary 
Cowardin. 

(The  resolutions  were  those  offered  by  Mr.  De  Bow,  on  the 
second  day,  providing  for  adjournment.) 

Mr.  Gibbon,  of  North  Carolina,  objected  to  the  resolutions. 
All  the  meetings  have  adjourned  to  meet  again.  The  meet- 
ing at  Memphis  adjourned  to  meet  again,  as  did  the  meetings 
at  Charleston  and  New  Orleans.  (S)mmittee8  had  been  ap- 
pointed on  education,  navigation,  the  mines,  &c.,  and  none 
of  these  committees  have  presented  a  report.  He  thought  W6 
had  a  right  to  switch  up  our  neighbors  when  they  were  re- 
miss in  their  duty.  He  then  alluded  to  the  ill  treatment  of  a 
citizen  of  his  State,  who  had  his  slave  taken  from  him,  and 
argued  in  favor  of  slavery.  He  believed  it  dishonest  in  the 
aliolitionists  to  desire  to  take  our  slaves  from  us,  and  referred 
to  the  old  Hebrew  law  to  prove  that  they  were  lawful  pro- 
perty. He  had  heard  a  gentleman  say  that  some  of  the  abo- 
litionists were  as  honest  as  any  other  men,  only  they  were 
deluded.  He  thought  the  delusion  a  gastric  one,  produced 
by  eating  codfish.  He  then  spoke  of  the  negroes  in  St.  Do- 
mingo and  other  West  India  islands,  and  thought  that  the 
convention  should  take  some  action  to  prevent  slaves  from 
going  to  the  north,  where  they  dressed  in  black,  looked  pale, 
and  appeared  very  unhappy.  He  hoj^ed  the  resolutions  woula 
not  pass. 

Hon.  Jons  B.  Floyd,  in  order  to  bring  business  before  the 
convention,  moved  that  the  preamble  and  resolutions  be 
adopted. 

A  member  from  Virginia  moved  to  amend  the  report  of 
the  committee  by  striking  out  the  third  Tuesday  in  May,  and 
insert  the  third  Tuesday  in  June. 

Gen.  Green  stated  that  May  instead  of  June  liad  been  used 
in  the  report  because  the  democratic  and  American  conven- 
tions for  presidential  nominations  would  hold  their  sessions 
about  that  time. 

Mr.  A.  B.  McGruder,  of  Charlottesville,  regretted  to  see 
the  disposition  manifested  in  the  convention  to  adjourn  with- 
out taking  any  action.  Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  there  were  six  southern  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  represented,  and  he  believed  if  the  convention 
adjourned  now,  the  next  meeting  would  probable  be  smaller 
than  the  present.  He  did  not  think  it  just  to  the  delegates 
present  to  put  them  to  the  expense  of  returning  at  some  ftiture 
t/wej  nor  to  the  citizens  of  Richmond  to  adjourn  to  meet  here 
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again,  after  they  had  been  to  so  much  expense  and  trouble  to 
accommodate  them.  He  believed  that  the  assemblage  was 
sufficiently  large  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  moved  to 
strike  out  the  first  resolution  in  the  report  looking  to  an  ad- 
journment. 

A  member  from  Virginia  warmly  seconded  the  motion  to 
strike  out  the  resolution  looking  to  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  A.  B.  McGruder  asked  leave  to  amend  his  proposition, 
and  moved  to  lay  the  entire  resolutions  on  the  table. 

(Jen.  Green  favored  the  resolutions  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, because  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  and  South  Carolina  were  not  represented 
as  they  should  be  on  an  occasion  like  the  present. 

Mr.  McGruder  was  opposed  to  an  adjournment  because  it 
had  the  appearance  of  failure.  He  desired  this  convention  to 
act,  leaving  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Dr.  Brewer,  of  Maryland,  was  opposed  to  an  adjournment. 
It  did  not  require  a  large  body  to  transact  business.  The 
south  had  no  time  to  lose.  Her  interest*  were  interfered 
with  and  her  rights  trampled  upon.  If  she  did  not  have  the 
independence  to  act  now,  and  act  effectually,  she  never  would. 
The  north  had  always  striven  to  keep  the  commerce  with  her. 
The  south  were  the  workers,  while  the  nortli  realized  the 
benefits  of  that  labor.  He  wanted  the  south  to  meet  the 
members  of  the  north  now,  and  meet  them  firrnly.  Now  was 
the  time  for  action,  for  he  feared  at  no  future  meeting  the 
assemblage  would  be  as  large  as  at  present. 

Mr.  P.  V.  Daniel,  jr.,  arose  to  give  notice  that  he  would 
offer  a  resolution  which  he  believed  would  meet  the  views  of 
those  in  favor  as  well  as  of  the  opponentin  of  the  resolutions 
now  pending,  when  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  had  been 
disposed  of.  The  purport  of  the  resolution  lie  designed  offier- 
ing  would  be  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  prepare  an 
address  to  the  people  of  the  south. 

The  President  stated  the  question  would  be  on  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table.    • 

(Jen.  Green  hoped  that  the  vote  would  be  taken  by  States. 

Mr.  Gibbon,  of  N.  C,  lioped  the  vote  would  be  taken  per 
vtpita^  letting  Virginia  gentlemen  represent  the  southern 
States  unrepresented. 

Qten.  Green  moved  that  the  whole  subject  be  laid  on  the 
table  forvthe  present. 

The  vote  being  tiiken  the  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  McGruder  moved  that  in  taking  the  question  on  the 
report  of  the  committee,  the  vote  be  taken  by  States,  ^»fcV 
State  and  the  District  of  Columbia  casting  one  vote. 
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The  motion  was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McGruder,  the  report  of  the  commiti 
was  called  up,  and  his  motion  to  lie  upon  the  table  renewc 

Mr.  DeBow  called  the  attention  of  the  convention  to  t 
action  of  the  committee,  by  whoiQ  the  report  was  made,  a: 
hoped  the  convention  woidd  not  thus  summarily  dispoae 
that  report. 

The  discussion  was  continued  at  length  by  various  memlx 
in  favor  of  and  opposed  to  the  laying  of  the  resolutions  on  t 
table.  Hon.  J.  B.  Floyd  taking  strong  grounds  in  favor 
the  resolutions,  inasmuch  as  the  south  and  southweste 
States  were  not  fairly  represented  here.  He  concluded  \ 
hoping  that  the  convention  would  not  lay  the  resolutions  k 
the  table,  but  that  they  would  be  adopted  in  order  to  give  i. 
whole  south  an  opportunity  of  being  fairly  heard  on  the  ii 
portant  questions  which  should  come  before  the  convention 

Mr.  R.  Gr.  Morris,  of  Richmond,  moved  the  previous  qu< 
tion,  which,  being  put  to  vote,  was  adopted. 

The  question  then  came  up  on  the  motion  to  lay  the  resol 
tions  on  the  table,  and  the  vote  being  taken  by  States,,  i 
suited  as  follows : 

Ayes — North  Carolina,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia  ai 
Virginia — 4. 

Noes — Texas,  Louisiana  and  Missouri — 3. 

So  the  motion  to  lav  on  the  table  was  carried. 

Mr.  P.  V.  Daniel,  jr.,  of  Richmond,  submitted  the  follow 
ing  resolution: 

Bjt^oVotdL^  That  a  committee  of be  appointed  by  the  votes  of  the  conw 

tion,  to  whom  shall  be  referred  such  resolutions  as  shall  be  adopted  as  the  seiiM 
this  convention,  and  who  shall  prepare  and  publish  in  the  public  journals  and 
pamphlet  form  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  southern  States,  developing  a 
expressing  the  views  of  this  convention  on  the  subject  of  these  resolutions. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  was  laid  bn  the  table. 

Hon.  J.  B.  FiiOYD  presented  the  following  series  of  resol 
tions,  which  he  stated  he  had  been  requested  to  offer,  in  tl 
event  that  the  resolutions  reported  by  the  committee  were  n 
adopted.     The  secretary  then  read  them,  as  follows: 

Whereas f  This  convention  deem  it  indispensable  to  the  successfbl  proffiwi 
southern  commerce  that  a  line  or  lines  of  nrst  class  steamers  be  establiwed  I 
tween  a  port  or  ports  of  the  south  to  some  port  or  ports  in  Europe,  and  therefbi 
Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  recommend  the  southern  and  souUiwestem  Stal 
to  unite  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  line  or  lines,  and  tliat  the  delegates  fh 
those  States  to  the  convention  be  requested  to  call  the  attention  of  their  respc 
live  legislatures  to  the  importance  ot  this  subject  and  urge  their  co-operation. 

Resolved,  That  the  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress  from  the  eoathe 

and  southwestern  States  be  requested  to  vote  for  no  law  granting  appropriatio 

In  aid  of  ocean  mail  lines  terminating  at  any  northern  port,  without  tne  insert! 

of  a  clause  binding  the  government  to  extend  Wke  ^\d  Vo  ^  Uive  or  lines  that  m 

hereafter  bo  efftabiished  between  porta  of  \.\\e  ftouVVieiTv  ^\A\^^ivdW«v^^^^. 
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Mr.  Myer  Myers  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions 
just  offered,  and  gave  a  number  of  statistics  to  show  the 
amount  the  south  annually  paid  out  for  exports,  and  the  vast 
importance  a  line  of  steamers  from  Europe  to  the  south  would 
prove  to  her  commercial  wealth.  He  believed  that  no  other 
part  of  North  America  presented  such  advantages  as  Virginia 
fi)r  this  line. 

[During  the  progress  of  Mr.  Myers'  remarks,  Dr.  Brewer, 
of  Maryland,  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  physicians  were 
called  to  attend  him,  which  created  considerable  confusion  for 
a  few  minutes,  but  he  soon  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  taken 
to  his  hotel.] 

Mr.  Myers  resumed,  and  gave  several  important  facts  rela- 
tive to  the  present  warehousing  system,  which  acted  oppres- 
sively to  the  south  and  in  favor  of  the  north.  He  argued  in 
&vor  of  establishing  warehouses  in  the  south,  and  believed 
that  a  line  of  steamers  from  Europe  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
would  bring  about  the  depositing  of  goods  in  the  south  by 
European  manu&cturers,  and  thereby  save  to  us  the  large 
amount  of  interest  now  paid  into  northern  coffers.  He  con- 
duded  by  offering  the  following  resolution: 

Rasolvei,  That  a  committM  of  fix  membera  be  appointed  by  the  president,  con- 
niting  of  three  from  Richmond  and  three  from  Norrolk,  to  memorialize  the  leffis- 
ktores  of  the  southern  and  soathwestern  States  to  unite  with  the  State  of  vir- 
rinia  in  the  formation  of  a  line  or  lines  of  steamers  to  ply  between  Hampton 
Roads  and  other  ports  of  the  south  and  Europe,  and  that  said  committee  are  an- 
thorized  to  adopt  such  other  measures  in  furtherance  of  the  object  as  they  may 
find  expedient  and  proper. 

Mr.  William  H.  Macfarland  desired  the  gentleman  so  to 
modify  his  resolution  as  to  memorialize  the  legislatures  to 
take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  establishing  a  southern 
steam  line.  He  could  not  consent  to  call  upon  other  States 
to  act  entirely  oit  a  local  question.  He  desired  Maryland, 
South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Georgia,  to  have  an  equal 
voice  in  selecting  the  "point"  for  these  steamers  to  start 
from.  He  thought  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  in  the  report  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Myers,  at  the  request  of  several  members,  withdrew 
his  resolution. 

After  some  farther  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  report, 
the  question  was  taken  on  the  first  resolution  offered  by  the 
committee,  and  carried  in  the  affirmative. 

The  question  then  came  up  on  the  second  resolution,  which 
was  debated  at  length  by  Messrs.  Lyons,  Anderson,  and  Mac- 
&rland,  of  Eichmond^    Mr.   Funsten,   of   Me^aTi'^XAai,  ^n^ 

i  en. 
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Mr.  Macfarland  offered  the  following  substitute  for  the 
seoond  resolution,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  any  such  line  of  steanuhlpa 
between  any  port  in  the  southern  States  and  any  port  in  Earopo,  shoald,  #Iien 
established,  receive  from  the  general  government  equal  employment  and  remiUM- 
ration  in  the  carrying  of  ocean  mails  to  that  which  is  received  by  any  line  s&iluig 
from  any  other  port  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FusTEN  opposed  the  substitute,  and  argued  to  show  that 
if  adopted  it  would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  the  south  to 
rely  on  the  general  government,  instead  of  upon  her  own  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Lyons,  in  order  to  allow  gentlemen  to  prepare  for  the 
dinner,  which  would  take  place  at  five  o'cIock,  moved  to  lay 
the  resolution  on  the  table,  considering^  as  he  did,  that  the 
subject  under  discussion  was  one  of  the  most  important  to 
come  before  the  convention. 

The  question  was  put  to  vote,  and  the  motion  was  carried 
in  the  affirmative. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adoj^ted: 

JVhereas,  this  convention  deem  it  indispensable  to  the  successful  progress  d 
soutlicrn  commerce,  that  a  line  or  lines  or  first  class  steamers  bo  establisE^  bcH 
tween  a  port  or  ports  of  the  south  and  some  port  or  ports  in  Europe,  therefbiVy 

Resolvedf  That  we  earnestly  recommend  the  southern  and  southwestern  States 
to  unite  in  tho  establishment  of  such  a  line  or  lines,  and  that  the  delegates  from 
those  States  to  the  convention  bo  rec^uested  to  call  the  attention  of  their  respect- 
live  legislatures  to  the  importance  ot  tho  subject,  and  urge  their  cooperation. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  tlio  southern  and  soath- 
western  States  be  requested  to  vote  for  no  law  granting  appropriations  in  aid  ol 
ocean  mail  lines  terminating  at  any  northern  port,  without  the  insertion  of  ■ 
clause  binding  thejgovernment  to  extend  like  aid  to  a  line  or  lines  that  may  here- 
after be  efltablislicu  between  ports  of  the  southern  States  and  foreign  ports. 

The  president  announced  that  the  following  gentlemen  had 
been  added  to  the  committee  on  business:  Hon.  James  0. 
Jones,  Hon.  William  H.  Snead,  and  Gen.  A.  E.  Jackson,  oi 
Tennessee. 

Col., Walter  Gwynn,  of  North  Carolina,  offered  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolution,  which  was  adoptxjd: 

Whereas,  under  the  existing  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States,  a  duty  of  30  pei 
cent,  is  levied  on  the  article  of  railroad  iron  imported  into  this  country  from 
abroad  :  and  whereas  it  has  been  for  some  time  past  the  settled  praoUce  ol 
the  government  to  adjust  tho  duties  on  imposts  to  the  revenue  standard,  and  \\ 
being  now  apparent,  ifrom  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy. 
that  a  large  surplus,  derived  from  duties  on  foreign  commerce,  has  accumolatec 
in  the  treasury  beyond  the  wants  and  expenses  of  the  government :  and  whereai 
the  successful  and  economical  prosecution  of  the  railroad  system  in  the  Uniteci 
States  is  seriously  embarrassed  oy  the  present  heavy  and  now  unnecessary  taza* 
tion  on  railroad  iron  imported  from  foreign  countries,  whence  alone  inadequate 
supplies  are  obtained  on  cheaper  terms,  even  with  the  freight  added,  than  the  do* 
mestic  can  be  furnished  :  tlierefore, 

Resolved,  That  it  is  tho  decided  opinion  of  this  convention  that  tho  said  datiei 
on  railroad  iron  ought  to  be  repealed,  or  greatly  reduced. 

Mr,  Myers,  of  Norfolk,  oflFered  the  following  resolution, 
wlijcli  was  adopted : 
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Ruolvtdf  That  a  committoe  of  six  be  appointed  to  memorialize  the  leffislatares 
of  loathem  and  Boathwestern  States,  to  unite  with  the  State  of  Virg^inia  in  the 
Ibnnatioii  of  a  line  or  lines  of  Atlantic  steamers,  to  plv  between  Hampton  Rqads 
and  other  ports  of  the  south  to  Europe ;  and  that  said  committee  are  authorized 
to  adopt  such  other  measure,  in  furtherance  of  the  object,  as  they  may  find  expe- 
dient  and  proper. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  the  committee: 
Messrs.  Myer  Myers,  John  E.  Doyle,  and  George  Blow,  of 
Norfolk;  and  Messrs.  H.  E.  Cabell,  Wyndham  Robertson, 
and  James  B.  Ferguson,  jr.,  of  Richmond. 

Mr.  R.  Gr.  Morris,  of  Richmond,  offered  the  following: 

Biaolvedt  That  it  is  expedient  for  southern  legislatures  to  release  from  the 
Boense  tax  all  direct  importations  from  foreign  countries,  and  adopt  such  other 
measures  as  will  protect  and  advance  southern  commerce. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  that  southern  manufactures  should  in  all  cases  be 
used,  when  they  can  be  procured  on  as  advantageous  terms  as  northern  manufac- 
tures. 

Resolved,  That  southern  men  should  patronize  southern  literary  institutional 
ind  use  books  published  at  the  south,  when  they  can  be  procured. 

Resolved,  That  in  excursions  for  health  or  pleasure,  a  preference  should  be 
fiven  to  watering  places  and  other  localities  on  Koutliorn  soil. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  P.  V.  Daniel,  jr.,  of  Richmond,  oflFered  a  resolution 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  nine,  to  whom  shall 
be  referred  all  resolutions  adopted  as  the  sense  of  tlie  conven- 
tion, and  who  shall  prepare  and  publish  an  address  to  the 
people  of  the  southern  States  dcveloi>ing  and  expressing  the 
views  of  the  convention.  The  resolution  was  adopted,  and 
the  following  gentletnen  were  appointed  as  the  committee: 

Messrs.  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  of  Louisiana;  Robert  Ould,  of 
Georgetown,  D.  C. ;  James  Lyons,  of  Richmond;  R.  K. 
Meade,  of  Petersburg ;  J.  R.  Anderson,  of  Richmond;  J.  H. 
Gibbon,  of  North  Carolina;  Myer  Myers,  of  Norfolk;  Tench 
Tilghman,  of  Maryland;  F.  B.  Dean,  jr.,  of  Lynchburg. 

Mr.  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  of  Louisiana,  offered  the  following: 
Resolvedy  That  when  this  convention  iuljourns,  it  Avill  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  on  the  second  Monday 
in  December  next. 

Reaclvedy  That  the  objects  of  this  convention,  as  developed 
at  its  several  sittings  in  Memphis,  Cliarleston  and  New 
Orleans,  being  to  secure  to  the  southern  States  the  utmost 
amount  of  prosperity  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Federal 
Union,  or  to  enable  them  to  vindicate  and  maintain  their 
rights  and  institutions,  in  any  event,  matters  are  all  per- 
tinent and  cognizable  which  relate  to  tlio  development  of  our 
soil,  the  enlargement  of  our  internal  improvement  system, 
our  domestic  trade  and  direct  foreign  commerce,  mines, 
manufactures  and  the  arts — the  social  system  and  institutions 
of  the    south — our  schools,   colleges  and  'pie^^^  wcA  ^Jc^aX. 
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delegates  are  invited  to  bring  with  them,  or  forward  in  their 
absence  such  statistical  and  other  information  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  discuss  and  report  upon  these  and  kindred  subjects 
in  order  to  secure  the  most  practiail  results. 

Resolved,  That  the  people  in  their  primary  assemblies  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  delegates,  be  invited  to  express  their 
opinion  upon  the  subjects  indicated  above,  so  that  their 
delegates  may  be  thoroughly  advised  of  their  wishes. 

Besdvedy  That  the  thankis  of  this  convention  are  due,  and 
are  hereby  tendered,  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  committee 
of  arrangements,  and  the  citizens  of  Bichmond,  for  their 
hospitable  and  magnificent  attentions. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  James  Lyons,  the  thanks  of  the  con- 
vention were  presented  to  the  president  and  secretaries,  for 
the  acceptable  manner  in  which  they  had  discharged  their 
duties. 

The  president  (Gen.  Tilghman)  then  addressed  the  con- 
vention as  follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Commercial  Convention:  There  is  no 
individual  in  our  whole  country,  however  elevated  his  posi- 
tion, who  would  not  be  honored  by  the  privilege  of  presiding 
over  such  an  assemblage  as  this — an  assemblage  composed  of 
distinguished  gentlemen  from  the  southern  and  south- 
western States  of  the  Union,  convened  fior  objects  of  the 
highest  importance,  held  at  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
dominion,  graced  by  the  presence  of  some  of  her  fairest 
daughters,  and  dignified  by  the  attendance  of  her  governor, 
lieutenant  governor,  and  the  two  houses  of  her  legislature, 
who  adjourned  their  own  sessions  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing yours.  I  shall  not,  therefore^  attempt  to  describe  the 
feelings  which  have  been  excited  in  the  bosom  of  one  so 
humble  as  myself,  by  the  approbation  you  have  been  pleased 
to  express  at  the  manner  m  which  the  duties  of  the  chair 
have  been  performed. 

Gentlemen,  had  my  life  been  ever  so  distinguished,  the  re- 
collection of  this  hour  would  ever  be  regarded  as  among  its 
most  hallowed  reminiscences.  Need  I  say,  then,  that  they 
will  be  cherished  to  the  latest  moments  of  my  existence,  and 
handed  down  to  those  who  shall  succeed  me  as  a  precious  in- 
heritance. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  feel  that  there  is  little  room  for  appro- 
bation where  the  high  and  chivalrous  bearing,  the  delicate 
courtesy  and  consideration  which  always  mark  the  southern 
g-entleman,  have  left  so  little  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
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those  duties  which  constitute  the  chief  responsibilities  of  a 
presiding  officer. 

We  are  now  about  to  return  to  our  distant  homes,  carrying 
with  US  many  agreeable  recollections  connected  with  our  in- 
tercourse on  this  occasion.  Let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  the  pur- 
poses for  which  we  assembled ;  and,,  in  every  position  in  which 
we  may  be  placed,  resolve  to  use  our  utmost  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  commercial  prosperity  of  our  country,  and  especially 
that  portion  of  it  wliose  welfare  must  always  be  the  dearest 
to  evenr  southern  heart.  With  a  firm  reliance  on  the  bless- 
ings of  Providence,  let  us  persevere  in  our  efforts  until  the 
southern  and  southwestern  States  of  this  confederacy  shall 
be  admitted  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind  to  be  the 
most  j)rosperous,  as  they  are  now  the  most  productive,  portion 
of  this  the  most  favored  country  on  which  the  sun  of  Heaven 
has  ever  slione. 

Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  tender  you  my  sincere  acknow- 
ledgements for  your  kindness ;  and  wishing  you  the  greatest 
happiness,  both  here  and  hereafter,  to  bid  you  a  respectful 
and  affectionate  farewell. 

On  motion,  the  convention  then  adjourned,  to  meet  again 
in  Savannah  on  the  second  Monday  in  December  next. 

DINNER  IN  COMPLIMENT  TO  THE  CONVENTION. 

Thb  handsome  afikir  came  off  on  Friday  evening,  and  several  hundred  gentle* 
men  were  seated. 

Space  will  onlj  admit  of  a  brief  notice  of  the  dinner,  and  of  the  toasts  to  the 
several  States  represented. 

When  dinner  was  over  and  the  viands  removed.  President  Macfarland  called 
to  order,  and  after  announcing  that  he  had  a  duty  to  perform,  a  duty  of  courtesy, 
hoRntality,  and  kindness  to  the  distin^ished  stranfers  present,  each  of  whom  he 
weloomed  to  the  metropolis  of  the  Old  Dominion,  he  announced  the  following  as 
the  first  regular  sentiment  prepared  by  the  committee  for  the  occasion  : 

'*  TTu  Commercial  Convention — Its  high  aim,  the  elevation  of  the  south  to  the 
pirood  eminence  due  her  geographical  imvantafi^es — Richmond  greets  the  patriotic 
delegates  with  a  cordial  welcome. — (Music — Hail  Columbia.) 

Gen.  Tench  Tilghman,  of  Md.,  the  president  of  the  convention,  responded 
to  this  sentiment,  and  spoke  feelingly  in  behalf  of  the  Union  and  the  rights  of  the 
•onth. 

V.  P.  H.  L.  Kent  offered  the  second  regular  toast,  as  follows : 

TV  Stole  of  Maryland — Washed  by  the  same  tides,  fanned  by  the  same  winds, 
warmed  by  the  same  sun  as  Virginia ;  animated  by  one  spirit,  may  we  still  share 
together,  when  we  must,  the  triumphs  of  war,  while  we  can,  the  victories  yet 
more  renowned,  of  peace. — {Music  by  the  Armory  Band.) 

Mr.  A.  B.  Hagner,  of  Md.,  was  loudly  called  for,  and  responded.  (During 
his  remarks  he  was  frequently  interrupted  by  long  applause,  but  the  confusion  in 
the  hall  was  so  great  tnat  we  found  it  impossible  to  catch  even  the  thread  of  his 
remarks  ) 

The  nresident  read  the  third  sentiment  thus : 

S^mlh  Carolina — Her  successful  gallantry  in  all  our  wars,  her  lofty  sagacity 
and  eloqaenoe  have  shed  unfadin?  honors  on  her  name. — (Music.) 

This  sentiment  was  not  responded  to,  there  being  no  delegate  present  from  thai 
SUte. 

Mr.  Yfyndhttm  Robinson  then  read  the  fourth  toast : 

Tie  SMe  0/ JiTortk  Carolina'-ConwemXxy^^  but  not  lain©  ;  n\^WiiA,  \mX.  xl^ 
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factious ;  brave,  but  not  rash — her  history  attests  that  she  kiMWs  alike  kcw  to 
wait  and  token  to  strike. — (.Afustc.) 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Uajward,  of  A.  C,  was  called  out,  and  after  a  consenrathre 
and  well-timed  address,  which  was  greatly  applauded,  gave : 

Virginia — The  mother  of  States  and  of  Presidents,  the  guardian. of  tke  rifkti 
of  the  States  and  federal  Union,  who  by  her  evciy  act  has  always  declamd  taat 
the  only  cord  strong  enough  to  bind  her  is  the  federal  Constitution. 

Mr.  James  Lyons  read  the  fifth  sentiment,  as  follows : 

The  State  qf  Louisiana — Fit  emblem  of  commerce,  where  the  land  aad  the 
water,  the  ship,  steamboat  and  railroad,  the  seaboard  and  moontaio,  natiTO  and 
foreigner,  Protestant  and  Catliulic,  the  north  and  the  south,  mingling  together »' 
reciprocally  bless  and  benefit  one  .another. — {Music.) 

Mr.  J.  l5.  B.  De  Bow,  of  La.,  was  called  for,  and  responded.  He  said  that  the 
republican  feeling  in  Louisiana  ran  back  further  than  the  American  reTolation, 
as  the  historian,  Gayarr€,  had  eloquently  shown.  The  destinies  of  Loaisiana  were 
those  of  the  other  States  of  the  south,  with  whom  she  went  hand  in  hand,  not 
loring  the  Union  less  but  the  south  more.     He  gave : 

Th€  South— 'SUoug  in  every  element  of  social,  political,  or  material  power,  ahe 
has  only  to  be  united  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  rights  which  were  won  lor 
her  in  **the  times  that  tried  men's  souls,"  by  her  sons,  in  the.^elii  and  ihe/bnan. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Hazall  read  the  sixth  sentiment  prepared  by  the  committee  : 

Texas — The  Lone  Star  beams  brighter  in  the  constellation  of  States. — (ifiiiic.) 

Gen.  Thomas  J.  Green,  of  Texas,  was  brought  to  his  feet  by  this  sentiment, 
and  after  an  amusing  and  instructive  address  of  iSve  minutes,  in  which  he  took 
strong  grounds  for  the  south,  gave : 

If  driven  to  a  separation,  the  southern  republic,  bounded  on  the  north  br  Mm- 
son  and  Dixon's  line,  and  on  the  south  by  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  incfadioff 
Cuba  and  all  the  other  islands  upon  the  southern  shore,  which  threaten  A&icam- 
lation. 

Col.  Walter  D.  Blair  read  the  seventh  sentiment : 

Missouri — Cradled  amid  fierce  contentions,  her  giant  growth  nobly  fulfils  the 
infant's  promise. — (Music.) 

Mr.  Tnomas  D.  Day,  of  Missouri,  was  called  upon  to  respond  to  this  senti- 
ment, but  the  president  was  informed  that  ho  had  lef\  the  city. 

Dr.  Archer  read  the  eighth  sentiment : 

The  District  of  Columbia — The  battle  ground  for  southern  institutione— we 
plant  our  standard  here,  who  will  desert  that  flag? — (Music,) 

Mr.  Robert  Quid,  of  Georgetown,  responded  to  this,  taking  high  grounds  for 
the  south  and  the  Union..  He  was  frequently  interrupted  by  applause  daring 
his  address. 

The  president  announced  the  ninth  sentiment,  as  follows  : 

Gov.  Henry  ^.  Wise — ^The  chosen  navigator  of  the  good  ship  Viiginia*— in 
every  storm  the  pilot  will  remember  her  chart,  compass,  and  anchor— Constitn- 
tion.  State  Riehts,  Union. — {Music) 

Gov.  Wise  being  present,  responded  in  metaphor,  and  was  continually  inter- 
rupted by  applause.  He  spoke  in  favor  of  the  Union,  and  the  rights  of  the 
States,  and  gave  a  glowing  account  of  the  vast  resources  of  Virginia,  and  what 
she  might  become,  if  her  people  proved  true  to  themselves. 


lUMBEB  AND  NATAL  STOBE  COHHEBCE  OF  AlABAIA. 

From  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  commerce  of  Mobile,  publudied  by  the 
Herald  and  Tribune,  the  following  interesting  particulars  are  culled  : 

Lumber. — The  exports  of  sawed  lumber,  compared  with 
those  of  last  year,  show  a  considerable  increase.     This  differ- 
ence would  have  been  more  marked,  only  for  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  suitaihXe  vessels  to  transport  it ;  and  hence  a  large 
stock  accumulated   at  the  miWft,  auA.  ^Wn  o^^rtunities 
offered  for  shipment  last  wintex ,  lax^e  c\vxwdl\a\!\^  ^^t^  Ssst- 
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warded  to  Texas,  overstocking  that  market  to  such  an  extent 
— the  low  rivers  interfering  with  its  transmission  into  the 
interior— that  it  either  had  to  be  sacrificed  or  consignments 
revised,  unless  freight  was  paid  by  the  shipper.  The  Cuban 
markets  were  also  glutted  and  generally  supplied  with  what 
is  there  termed  an  inferior  article,  being  old  stock  and  long 
seaBoued,  whereas  fresh  sawed  is  preferred,  as  it  looks  bright 
and  clean.  We  arc  informed  that  if  more  pains  were  taken 
to  saw  lumber  suitable  for  the  West  India  trade,  this  market 
would  be  preferred  to  all  others,  and  that  the  additional 
price  obtained  would  fully  compensate  for  the  labor  of  estab- 
lishing such  a  reputation.  For  our  markets  south,  seasoned 
ordinary  lumber,  made  to  answer  building  purposes,  is 
wanted,  provided  prices  are  proportionate.  The  lumber 
trade  is  destined  to  become  a  large  item  in  our  commerce. 
This  will  be  apparent  to  every  one  upon  looking  to  the  supe- 
rior &ciliti^  for  shipping.  At  numerous  points  on  the  bay, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  river  for  thirty  or  forty  miles  up, 
lumber  vessels  can  haul  up  to  the  mills  or  depots  and  load 
cheaply  and  expeditiously,  without  the  least  dread  of  winds. 
During  the  past  year  large  bodies  of  pine  lands  in  Mobile 
and  Baldwin  counties  have  been  entered  for  the  lumber  and 
naval  stores  trade.  The  exports  and  value  of  sawed  lumber 
for  the  past  year  have  been  as  follows : 

Feet.  Vmlue. 

Toulon 112,100  f9,476 

CherlMurg 31, 760  1, 760 

L'Orient 40,000  881 

Brett 45.000  1,000 

Martinique 194 ,  000  1 ,900 

Rotterdam 8, 000  192 

Barbadoee 300,000  3, 000 

Saint  Domingo 80.000  1, 072 

Cadia 50,000  1,065 

Na«au,  N.P 145,000  1,553 

HaTana 2, 969, (MM)  29,689 

Bfatonaas 1 ,032, 500  10,855 

Cardenas 421,700  5,920 

Clenfuegos 239,000  2,350 

St.  Jago  do  Cuba 82,000  900 

.TVmpico 871,200  9,679 

ToUl  to  foreign  ports 6,621,260        74,292 

Boston 320, 000  3,140 

New  York 302.000  3.000 

Philadelphia 1, 758,000  17, 565 

Baltimore 390,000  3,880 

GalTeston 1, 656,500  16,765 

LaTacca 905,500  9,045 

Matagorda 1^5.W»^  1,^^ 

Indkuiola \,Vi^"5l,^^  Y^.^tSJ^ 

LottiMitBa ^1^:^  ,0^           ^^^'^ 
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Florida 1,319,000  |13,910 

Other  coastwise  ports 2,178,500  22,010 

Total  coastwise 11,059,500  110,895 

Total  to  foreign  ports 6,621,260  74,292 

Grand  total 17,680,760  185,187 


Ship  Timber. — The  scarcity  of  available  shipping  has  ma- 
terially interfered  with  this  branch  of  our  trade,  yet  there  is  a 
considerable  increase  over  the  business  of  last  year.  France, 
as  was  the  case  last  season,  has  been  our  best,  in  &ct,  chief 
customer.  The  pine  forests  bordering  all  our  navigable 
streams  are  capable  of  supplying  the  very  best  quality  of 
masts  and  spars,  and  in  large  quantities.  There  must,  there- 
fore, be  an  increased  demand  for  them,  thus  giving  profitable 
employment  to  a  large  amount  of  labor.  Ash  oars  and  hand- 
spikes are  generally  of  ready  sale.  The  latter  should  he  of 
hickory,  6^  feet  long  by  4  inches  square^  and  are  worth  in 
this  market  15  a  20c.  each ;  ash  oars,  14  a  20  feet  long,  as- 
sorted sizes,  are  usually  in  demand  at  T5c.  each.  The  follow- 
ing abstract  from  the  books  of  the  custom-house  exhibits  the 
exports  and  value  of  ship  timber  for  the  past  year : 

Where  ExporUd.  JSTo.  Masts  H*nTr  Deck  Pl'k     Value. 

fy  Spars,      Tons.         Feet. 

Toulon 509  535  112,100  #56,296 

Rochefort 253  250        33,403 

Marseilles ; 93  18        10,525 

Cherbourg 303  90  31,760  32,753 

L'Orient 286  294  40,000  32,616 


Havre 94  70  sund's  6,000 

Nantz... 39  *...  sund's  4,856 

Brest 142  192  45,000  18,050 

Cadiz 186  348  50,000  24,788 

Caba 143  ....  20,000  1,096 

Barcelona •. 3  •• •  500 

Nassau 45,000  1,653 

Falmouth 173  130       12,100 

Plymouth 133  280       21,336 

Total • 2,357  2,207  351,860  255,968 
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Naval  Stores. — The  business  of  gathering  naval  stores  has 
not  turned  out  so  satisfactory  to  those  engaged  in  it  as  during 
the  previous  year.  The  prospect  of  large  gains  induced  con- 
siderable additional  force  and  capital  to  be  directed  to  this 
pursuit,  but  the  general  dullness  existing  in  the  European  as 
well  as  home  markets,  and  the  low  range  of  prices  current, 
have  brought  disappointment  to  every  one.  This,  however, 
will  not  lead  to  any  abandonment  of  the  business.  On  the 
contrary,  we  look  for  a  gradual  increase  for  the  future,  as 
Within  the  past  twelve  months  large  tracts  of  pine  lands  have 
been  bought  up  in  the  counties  coTitigvio\\&  \»  "Jiofevle,    Our 
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market  opened  last  fall  at  42  a  42^  cents  j^er  gallon  for  spirit* 
of  turpentine,  $1  12^  a  $2  per  barrel  for  rosin,  and  $2  50  a 
|2  75  for  tar.  From  this  point  the  former  ran  down  to  30  a 
31  cents  per  gallon  in  March,  since  when  it  has  fluctuated 
from  that  price  to  40  a  42  cents.  The  receipts  for  four  years 
past  have  been  as  follows  : 

1855.     1854.  1853.  1852. 

SpiritB  turpentine    -    -    -    •    6,833    3,350  2,126  1,451 

Eosin 17,718  13,354  8,050  5,257 

Pitch 1,186    9,047  470  482 

Tar 846       562  335  258 

Total 26,633  2T,313  10,981    7,448 

^■WK^MH^^^H^M^HB         Mam^iM^i^^H^^^»        ^^mmm^^m^a^m^tmmm  M^iW^w^HH^^B^M«« 

A  large  portion  of  the  receipts  have  gone  direct  to  New 
Orleans  for  supplying  the  western  demand.  Some  1,997  bar- 
rels have  been  exported  to  foreign  ports,  viz :  Toulon  50, 
Sochefort  100,  Havre,  482,  Nantz  309,  Cadiz  25,  Havana 
268,  Matanzas  175,  Antwerp  463,  and  to  Hamburg  225.  Our 
closing  questions  are  as  follows : 

Spirits  turpentine      .    -    -  31  a  32  cents  per  gallon. 

Bosin,  No.  1,  (white)      -    -  $2  a cents  per  barrel. 

Bosin,  No.  2 1  12ia$l  22  cents  per  barrel. 

Bosin,  common      -    -    -    -    1  00  a cents  per  barrel. 

Pitch  --------2  50  a cents  per  barrel. 

Tar     --------2  50  a cents  per  barrel. 

Staves. — The  stock  of  staves  left  over  last  vear  was  incon- 
Biderable,  and  although  the  demand  has  generally  been  good 
throughout  the  season,  and  prices  high,  the  supply  sent  for- 
ward from  the  interior  has  not  been  equal  to  the  wants  of  the 
trade.  The  low  state  of  the  rivers,  however,  was  a  serious 
obstacle,  and  is  doubtless  the  main  cause  of  the  limited  arriv- 
als. We  hope  for  larger  supplies  the  coming  year,  for,  as 
heretofore  stated,  greater  facilities  for  procuring  large  quan- 
tities of  a  superior  quality  do  not  exist  anywhere.  White, 
red,  and  blact  oak  arc  abundant  on  all  our  water  courses,  and 
when  converted  into  staves  may  be  shipped  in  rafts  or  flat- 
boats,  and  reach  the  city  within  a  fortnight  from  the  most 
distant  points,  thus  making  the  operation  quick  and  inex- 
pensive. The  condition  of  the  freight  market  generally  gov- 
erns the  business  in  staves.  When  cotton  freights  are  high 
and  brisk,  masters  will  not  touch  staves,  except  for  small  par- 
cels to  fill  in  where  other  articles  cannot  be  stowed.  In  this 
way  the  demand  is  not  at  any  time  very  large,  but  thiOM^- 
out  the  jear  a  fair  inquiry  exists,  and  foi  ttie  ipckst  ^^ac^o\3L  ^iXxft 
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run  has  been  mostly  for  pipe  and  hogshead  staves,  a  prime 
article  of  white  oak,  commanding  $40  a  $50  per  M.,  and  in 
some  instances  as  high  as  $60.  They  should  be  54  inches 
long,  4  inches  wide,  and  1  inch  thick.  The  foreign  exports 
for  the  year  have  been  only  116,000,  viz :  to  Toulon,  19^000; 
Havre,  4,000;  Nantz,  6,000;  Cherbourg,  2,000;  Brest,  5,000^; 
L'Orient,  4,000;  Cadiz,  26,000;  Barcelona,  4,000;  Havana, 
1^,000;  Tampico,  2,000;  Nassau,  3,000,  and  to  Falmouth 
14,000.  We  repeat  below  the  directions  of  last  year  in  re- 
gard to  the  quality  and  dimensions  of  staves  for  this  market, 
also  as  to  oars  and  handspikes,  both  of  which  are  generally  in 
good  request  here. 

Staves  of  the  following  dimensions  will  suit  the  continental 
markets : 

Y2  inches  long,  7  inches  wide,  and  3  inches  thick. 

2    to  3  do. 

lA  to  3  do. 

1  do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

To  be  smoothly  split  or  drawn,  free  from  sap  and  other 
defects,  and  under  the  dimensions  given  in  the  thinnest  and 
narrowest  part. 

The  following  arc  suitable  for  the  English  market : 

T2  inches  long,  7  inches  wide,  and  3  inches  thick. 

68         do.  7  do.  3  do. 

58         do.  7  do.  3  do. 

43         da.  7  do.  3  do. 

Or  of  the  above  length  and  breadth,  and  1^-inch  thick. 
Also,  the  following : 

43  inches  long,  7  inches  wide,  and  1  inch  thick. 

43         do.  6  do.  1  do. 

43         do.  5  do.  1  do. 

The  wood  should  be  white  oak  ;  red  oak  will  answer  lor  the 
staves,  43  inches  long,  6  and  5  wide,  and  1  thick.  Should 
be  split  with  the  grain  of  the  wood,  perfectly  straight,  as  near 
the  same  tliickness  on  both  edges  as  possible,  to  have  a  clean 
cleft  or  split ;  and  in  order  to  effect  this,  the  splitters  must 
keep  out  of  the  heart  or  centre  of  the  tree,  whicn  must  be  of 
large  size.  All  staves  must  be  clear  of  sap ;  the  measure- 
ment is  taken  at  the  thinnest  part  of  the  thinnest  edge. 

Other  timber  would  also  find  here  such  a  market,  as  oar 
rafters,  of  strait-grained  ash,  free  from  knots  and  other  de- 
^ts.     The  following  lengths  are  frequently  wanted,  viz.,  12, 
M  J8,  and  20  feet. 
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Handspikes,  of  the  best  hickory,  split  with  the  grain,  6 
feet  11  inches,  or  6^  feet  in  length,,  to  square  3^  inches,  would 
also  sell. 

Pipe  staves,  54  inches  long,  4  wide^  and  1  inch  thick,  are 
mostly  in  request,  but  there  is  some  demand  for  all  the  de- 
scriptions designated  above.  It  is  proper  to  remark  that 
prices  are  perhaps  influenced  more  by  the  rates  of  freight  than 
any  other  articles  of  export ;  thus,  when  ruling  low,  there  is 
always  a  good  inquiry.  But  we  are  satisfied  that  if  a  good 
supply  were  always  beipt  here  th(^  demand  would  largely  aug- 
ment. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  staves  of  any  particular 
dimensions  should  be  uniformly  of  the  same  length,  and  as 
nearly  as  can  be  of  the  same  thickness.  They  stow  better, 
and  for  that  reason  would  command  more  ready  sale  and  bet- 
ter prices  than  those  of  irregular  dimensions. 
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From  Secretary  McClelland 's  able  and  infltructiye  report  upon  the  operations 
of  the  Interior  Department  during  the  last  twelve  months,  we  extract  the  foUow- 
vag  in  ragard  to  the  Indians : 

Indian  disturbances  are  too  often  traceable  to  the  indiscro- 
tion  and  aggressions  of  white  men.  We  have  reliable  reports 
of  such  cases,  and  of  the  most  murderous  and  unprovoked 
attacks  upon  them  when  entirely  defenceless.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  Mississippi  was  established  as  a  boundary  to  their 
country,  our  people  have  passed  it,  and  seized  upon  their 
choicest  lands,  and  are  circumscribing  the  aborigines  to  the 
narrowest  limits.  We  are  rapidly  closing  upon  the  hunter 
tribes  from  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  soon 
all  the  buffalo  and  other  game  will  have  disappeared,  and 
almost  every  foot  of  arable  land  be  occupied  by  the  white 
man. 

By  a  conjuncture  of  circumstances  most  unpropitious,  the 
Indian  is  being  completelv  hedged  in,  and  never  before  has 
he  been  subjected  to  such  severe  trials  and  hardships.  Many 
of  them  are  aware  of  their  deplorable  and  precarious  condition, 
and  speak  of  it  with  the  deepest  and  most  expressive  sorrow  ; 
yet,  with  few  exceptions,  the  offences  they  commit  are  not  of 
a  high  grade,  and  these  are  palliated  in  many  instances  by 
extreme  want.  All  this  should  impress  a  generous,  intelli- 
gent, and  refined  people,  with  the  necessity  of  kindness  and 
rorbearance  towards  them,  which  is  not  always  exhibited. 

A  liberal  hand  should  be  extended  to  \\iei£i,  «av^  ^'^«:^ 
means  resorted   to  for   their  improvemeiit   audi   ^<eH^NAKV3k^ 
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Moral  and  religious  principles,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life 
should  be  taught  them.  It  is  difficult  to  instruct  the  adult. 
Naturally  of  a  roaming  disposition,  indolent,  averse  to  ordi- 
nary labor,  as  not  comporting  with  his  idea  of  dignity,  he 
has  no  desire  to  obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture 
or  any  of  the  useful  arts,  nor  can  his  attention  to  them  be 
enlisted.  He  will  not  voluntarily  abandon  the  chase',  nor 
the  wild  diversions  which  are  so  seductive  to  the  most  refined. 
But  by  commencing  with  the  youth,  implanting  in  their 
minds  correct  principles,  and  inculcating  those  moral  and 
religious  precepts  which  are  usually  imparted  among  civilized 
nations  by  parents  to  their  children,  a  foundation  would  be 
laid  for  a  thorough  and  complete  reformation  of  the  whole 
tribe.  This  course  has  been  pursued  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
its  results  are  very  flattering. 

It  would  be  well  for  us  in  our  conduct  towards  the  Indians 
to  follow  the  example  of  those  benevolent  societies  which  have 
for  many  years  labored  so  perseveringly,  and,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances,  so  successftiUy,  for  the  amelioration  of  their  con- 
dition. They  have  contributed  largely  to  this  great  object, 
having  expended  within  the  last  ten  years,  in  money  alone, 
nearly  a  million  of  dollars  ;  and  it  is  doing  them  injustice  to 
attempt  to  depreciate  the  effects  of  their  incessant  labors. 
Experience  shows  the  instrumentality  of  religion  alone  can 
effect  that  radical  change  in  the  habits,  customs,  manners, 
and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  Indian  that  is  so  desirable. 
Eecently,  government  has  not  been  remiss  in  granting  the 
means  necessary  to  supply  both  their  mental  and  physical 
wants ;  and  it  is  hoped  the  laudable  spirit  exhibited  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress  will  always  govern  our  councils.  Its 
continuance,  together  with  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
pure  and  self-sacrificing  men  who  have  heretofore  devoted  so 
much  time  and  attention  to  them,  will  relieve  the  poor  In- 
dians from  their  severest  difficulties  and  embarrassments: 
may  tend  to  elevate  them  to  an  equality  with  the  wliites,  and 
avert  from  this  nation  a  large  amount  of  obloquy  that  might 
otherwise  attach  to  it.  Facts  have  demonstrated  their  sus- 
ceptibility of  improvement,  and  even  refinement ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  our  duty  to  persevere  in  all  hiunane  efforts  to  pre- 
serve them  from  extinction. 
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The  expenditures  of  the  department  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
are  reported  by  <;he  Auditor  to  have  amounted  to  $9,968,342  29, 
under  tie  following  heads,  to  wit; 
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Compensation  to  postmasters  -  -  $2,133,335  22 

Ship,  steamboat,  and  way  letters      -           -  18,T66  28 

Transportation  of  the  mails  -           -           -  6,076,334  60 

Wrapping  paper       .           .           •           .  45,467  50 

Office  furniture  for  post  offices          -           -  5,250  10 

Advertising  -           -           -           .           -  75,457  32 

Mail-bags 52,079  26 

Blanks 91,138  40 

Hail-locks,  keys,  and  stamps            -           -  16,172  87 

Hail  depredations  and  special  agents            -  64,453  52 

Clerks  tor  offices        .           -           _           .  702,617  40 

Official  letters           .           -           •           ,  55  69 

Postage  stamps          -           -           -           -  11,903  94 

Stamped  envelopes    .           -           -           .  30,635  34 

Payment  to  letter  carriers     -           .           •  143,312  93 

Bepayment  for  dead  letters   -           -           -  g  82 

Postage  stamps  and  old  issue  redeemed         -  18  70 

Purchase  of  patent  padlock  -           -           -  5,000  00 

Miscellaneous  payments         -           -           -  168,011  29 

Payment  of  balances  due  Great  Britain        -  302,859  71 

Payment  of  balances  due  Bremen     -           -  13,465  40 

9,968,342  29 


The  gross  revenue  of  the  department  derived  from  post- 
ages, (inland  and  foreign,)  from  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes 
sold,  and  from  miscellaneous  sources,  amounted  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  to  $6,968,342  29,  to  wit: 

From  letter  postage  -           -           -  •  $3,234,549  67 

From  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  sold  -  2,511,318  03 

From  newspapers  and  pamphlets       -  -  638,927  51 

From  fines    -----  35  00 

From  emoluments  returned  -            -  -  77,902  82 

From  letter  cariers    -            -            -  -  143,312  93 

From  dead  letters      -            -            -  -  4,976  01 

From  extra  compensation  overcharged  -  23,330  82 

From  miscellaneous  receipts  -           -  *  7,783  34 

6,642,136  13 
Add  the  annual  appropriations  made  in  com- 
pensation of  mail  services  to  the  govern- 
ment, by  the  acts  of  the  3d  March,  1847, 
and  3d  March,  1851,  -  -  -         700,000  00 
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WHERE  DOES  TBE  SOUTH  STAND .' 

Mr.  Banks,  of  Maesachxisetts,  who  received  the  support  of  the  majority  for  the 

speakersliip  of  Congress,  defined  his  position  as  follows  : 

**  I  have  to  say,  in  this  matter,  that  I  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Declantioii  of 
Independence,  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  In  regard  to  tlie  superioiitj  of 
races,  1  am  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  to  be  determined  only  by 
capacity  for  endurance.  So  far  as  I  have  studied  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  universal  law  that  the  weaker  is  always  absorbed  and  disappears  in  the 
stronger  race.  Whether  the  black  race  of  this  continent,  or  aav  other  part  of  the 
world,  is  equal  to  the  white  race,  can  only  be  determined  by  the  absorptioR  and 
disappearance  of  one  or  the  otlier  ;  and  I  propose  to  wait  until  the  respecUvie 
races  can  be  properly  subjected  to  this  philosophical  teit  befbre  I  give  a  deeiilTO 


answer." 


it  is  comfortable  also,  to  find  the  south  equal  to  the  exigency  and  defining  lier 
own  position.  Let  us  read  firom  the  action  of  the  convention  lately  held  in  Ala- 
bama. We  doubt  not  that  all  parties  throughout  the  south  wiU  unite  upon  a 
similar  basis.    There  is  but  one  party  in  these  matters. 

That  we  hold  the  American  Union  secondary  in  importance 
only  to  the  rights  and  principles  it  was  designed  to  perpetu- 
ate ;  that  past  associations,  present  fruition,  and  future  pros- 
pects will  bind  us  to  it  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  the 
safeguard  of  these  rights  and  privileges. 

That  the  State  of  Alabama,  m  the  judgment  of  this  conven- 
tion, will  and  ought  to  resist,  even  (as  a  last  resort)  to  a 
disruption  of  every  tie  which  binds  lier  to  the  Union,  any 
action  of  Congress  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  in  places  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Con- 
gress, incompatible  with  the  safety,  the  domestic  tranquility, 
the  rights,  and  honor  of  the  slaveholding  States ;  or  any  act 
suppressing  the  slave  trade  between  the  slaveholding  States; 
or  any  refusal  to  admit  as  a  State  any  territory  hereafter 
applying  because  of  the  existence  of  slavery  therein ;  or  any 
act  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  Territories 
of  Utah  and  New  Mexico ;  or  any  act  repealing  or  materially 
modifying  the  laws  now  in  force  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive 
slaves. 

That  any  interference  by  Congress  for  the  prevention  of 
slavery  in  any  of  the  Territories  would  be  an  inexcusable  and 
unconstitutional  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  south, 
which,  it  is  the  deliberate  sense  of  this  convention,  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  people  of  Alabama  to  resist,  even  to  a  dis- 
ruption of  the  ties  that  bind  this  State  to  the  Union  I 

That  the  act  of  Congress  providing  territorial  governments 
for  Nebraska  and  Kansas  imbodies  the  principle  of  congres- 
sional non-interference  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the 
Territories,  and  that  the  provisions  of  that  act,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  that  subject,  meet  with  the  hearty  concurrence  and 
approval  of  this  convention. 
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That  the  restoration  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line  by 
Congress  would  be  a  great  wrong,  resistance  to  which,  even 
to  the  extent  of  a  disruption  of  the  Union,  would  be  a  sacred 
duty  with  all  who  cherish  the  essential  principles  of  constitu- 
tional right  and  State  equality. 

Th&rt  it  is  the  deliberate  conviction  of  this  convention,  in 
view  of  the  great  practical  questions  which  now  involve  and 
menace  their  dearest  rights  and  most  important  interests,  the 
people  of  the  slaveholding  States  should  unite  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  threatened  rights,  and  for  the  prevention  of  fur- 
ther aggressions  upon  their  domestic  institutions;  and  that 
they  should  ])08itively  refuse  longer  to  affiliate  with  any 
national  party  which  will  not  distinctly  and  unequivoc^illy 
recognise  and  maintain  the  full  measure  of  their  rights  under 
the  constitution. 

That  it  is  expedient  that  we  should  be  represented  in  the 
democratic  national  convention  upon  sucli  conditions  as  are 
hereinafter  expressed. 

That  the  delegates  to  the  democratic  national  convention, 
to  nominate  a  president  and  vice  president,  are  hereby  ex- 
pressly instructed  to  insist  that  the  said  convention  shall  adopt 
a  platform  of  principles  as  the  basis  of  a  national  organiza- 
tion^ prior  to  the  nomination  of  candidates,  unequivocally 
asserting,  in  substance,  the  following  propositions:  1.  The 
recognition  and  approval  of  the  principle  of  non-intervention 
by  Congress  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories. 
2.  That  no  restriction  or  prohibition  of  slavery  in  any  Terri- 
tory shall  hereafter  be  made  by  any  act  of  G)ngres8.  3.  That 
no  State  shall  be  refused  admission  into  the  Union  because  of 
the  existence  of  slavery  therein.  4.  The  faithfiil  execution 
and  maintenance  of  the  fugitive-slave  law. 

That,  if  said  national  convention  shall  refuse  to  adopt  the 
propositions  embraced  in  the  preceding  resolution,  our  dde- 
gates  to  said  convention  are  hereby  posit ivdy  instHicted  to  with- 
draw therefrom. 

That  this  convention  appoint  an  executive  committee,  to 
consist  of  one  person  from  each  congressional  district,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be,  in  the  event  that  the  action  of  the  said 
national  convention  is  not  in  conformitv  with  the  seventh 
resolution,  to  call  a  convention  of  the  democracv  of  Alabama 
to  meet  at  an  early  day  to  consider  what  is  best  to  be  done. 

That  we  hail  with  unaffected  satisfaction  the  movement  of 
Greorgia  to  prescribe  the  terms  upon  which  she  will  associate 
in  party  brotherhood  with  any  national  organization. 

That  we  sympathize  with  the  friends  oi  tliQ  ^W<st^  ^i»x\&^ 
in  Kansas  in  their  manly  effort  to  maintam  t\ievt  t\^\»^  «»S^ 
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the  rights  and  interests  of  the  southern  people,  and  that  we 
rejoice  at  their  recent  victories  over  the  paid  adventurers  and 
Jesuitical  hordes  of  northern  abolitionism  ;  that  the  deep  in- 
terest felt  and  taken  by  the  people  of  Missouri  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Kansas,  and  the  decision  of  the  slavery  question  in 
it,  is  both  natural  and  proper,  and  that  it  is  their  right  and 
duty  to  extend  to  their  southern  brethren  in  that  territory 
every  legitimate  and  honorable  sympathy  and  support. 


THE  ARMY  AND  THE  WAB  DEPARTHENT. 

Eeport  of  the  Secretary  op  War. — The  matters  relating 
to  the  military  service  and  public  defence,  which  it  so  lucidly 
brings  to  view,  possess  too  much  interest  for  all  readers,  gene- 
ral as  well  as  professional,  to  permit  the  omission  of  any  part 
of  the  document.  We  could  not,  without  arrogating  to  our- 
selves an  acquaintance  with  aflTairs  foreign  to  the  range  of  our 
knowledge  or  studies,  venture  on  a  review  of  the  topics  dis- 
cussed in  this  comprehensive  report,  or  of  the  administrative 
merits  which  it  lays  open,  and  of  which  professional  men  only 
are  competent  to  judge.  For  the  benefit,  however,  of  the 
casual  reader,  we  subjoin  a  condensed  view  of  some  of  its 
prominent  and  more  important  points,  such  as  deserve  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  Congress  and  the  country.  When  the 
public  mind  is  led  to  contemplate  even  the  remote  contingency 
of  a  war,  it  is  natural  that  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
state  of  our  military  power  and  resources. 

The  authorized  strength  of  the  army  is  1T,867  officers  and 
men,  whilst  the  actual  strength  appears  to  be  but  15,752.  It 
will  be  seen  that  energetic  measures  are  necessary  to  maintain 
even  this  amount  of  force.  The  number  of  casualties  in  tl^e 
army  for  twelve  months  ending  the  30th  September  last,  by 
death,  discharges,  and  desertions,  amounted  to  5,500.  If  this 
be  deemed  a  large  figure  for  a  time  of  peace,  what  would  be 
the  reasonable  proportion  in  the  event  of  a  war  ? 

The  reader  will  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  magnitude 
of  our  line  of  defence,  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  means  to 
meet  even  the  exigencies  arising  from  Indian  aggresions, 
which  have  recently  been  frequent  in  the  western  and  south- 
western military  departments.  The  Secretary,  however,  does 
not  suggest  any  addition  to  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
army. 

In  view  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  vast  region  drained 
by  the  Columbia  river,  and  the  prospect  of  a  great  city  arising 
at  the  commercial  entrepot,  the  Secretary  urges  the  import- 
^nce  of  fortifying  the  entrance  ot  t\iat  iweT, 
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But  the  great  subject  in  the  report  is  that  portion  which 
treats  of  the  importance  of  a  connexion  by  railroad  with  our 
Pacific  possessions.  If  the  spirit  of  aggression  really  exists 
which  is  ascribed  to  some  of  the  European  nations  with  whom 
we  are  now  happily  at  peace,  the  present  defenceless  condition 
of  the  whole  Pacific  coast  is  such  as  invites  its  exercise.  The 
results  of  the  surveys  for  a  road,  especially  upon  the  route  of 
the  32d  parallel,  are  stated  by  the  Secretary  to  be  very  satis- 
&ctory,  and  interesting  features  have  been  developed,  both  in 
regard  to  the  agricultural  qualities  of  the  country  through 
which  it  passes  and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  water.  The 
Secretary  states  that  4^500  square  miles  of  soil  of  great  fertili- 
ty, of  which  nearly  one-half  is  in  our  own  territory,  may  be 
brought  into  cultivation  in  one  unbroken  tract  along  the  route. 

The  facts  developed  by  the  surveys  alluded  to  in  the  report 
show  that  we  have  a  narrow  slope  of  an  average  width  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  tillable  land,  skirting  the  ocean  for 
a  distance  of  one  thousand  miles.  The  defenceless  condition 
of  all  this  rich  region,  and  the  cost  of  conveying  munitions  of 
war  across  the  continent,  are  set  forth  by  the  Secretary,  in 
fiM3ts  and  figures,  with  a  force  and  clearness  which  ought  to 
command  the  prompt  attention  of  Congress.  The  necessity  of 
a  railroad  is  sustained  by  adducing  considerations  altogether 
of  a  military  character,  though,  as  the  Secretary  well  observes, 
the  subject  has  relations  intimately  connect^  with  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  country,  political,  commercial,  and 
social.  The  necessity  of  rendering  our  immense  possessions 
on  the  Pacific  independent  of  aid  from  the  Atlantic  States  and 
the  Mississippi  Valley  is  placed  in  a  light  so  strong  as  to  de- 
serve the  earnest  and  prompt  attention  of  Congress.  Far 
transcending  in  importance  the  themes  which  too  often  invite 
discussion  and  provoke  useless  declamation,  the  countiy  will 
be  far  better  pleased  and  our  statesmen  better  consult  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  by  promptly  placing  the  country  in  an  attitude 
of  defence,  in  view  of  the  evil  day  which,  though,  as  we  hope, 
now  distant,  no  prudence  or  moderation  may  always  avert, 
even  if  we  could  always  count  on  the  exercise  of  these  virtues 
on  our  part. — (InieUigencer,) 

OUB  C9NTB0VERSIES  WITH  ENGLAND. 

OUAT   QUESTIONS    MAT    ARI8B    AND    BE    SETTLED  WITHOUT    RESORT    TO   ACTUAL 
WAR,   AS    8H0WK  IK  THE   MATTER  OF   OrEGON. — Bt   THE   EdiTOR. 

Our  relations  with  Great  Britain  are  a^in  of  the  most  deHcate  nature,  requir- 
iag  all  the  prudence,  the  moderation,  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  statesmen 
of  both  countries. 


Tbna^h  such  a,  state  of  thinga  we  are  destined  peno^c&\Vf  Xo  ^i^Bi^*    ^^*>3a  «fD\<s 

T 
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twelve  yean  lince  the  Oregon  question  threatened  nothing  len  than  the  sword. 
The  cloud  paifMd  over,  and  may  pass  again.  Nothing  in  the  claims  of  the  par- 
ties at  present  can  appear  more  irreconcilable  and  incapable  of  peaceable  adjuat- 
ment  than  they  did  then.  The  following  account  of  the  Oregon  controreny 
will  show  this.  ,  It  was  written  by  the  editor  in  1845,  and  has  not  yet  found  plaee 
in  the  pages  of  the  Review.  It  is  is  always  well  to  refVesh  our  memories  too, 
now  and  tlien,  with  reference  to  the  discussions  that  settle  great  land-marks  in 
national  progress. 

The  sovereignty  of  Oregon  is  contested,  and  nations  have 
assumed  different  and  conflicting  positions  in  relation  to  it. 
Eussia,  France,  Spain,  England,  and  the  United  States,. have 
taken  ground,  and  each,  at  different  epochs,  have  been  urgent 
and  plausible  in  their  claims.  We  refer  to  these  nations  in 
their  order. 

Russia. — In  1810,  Count  Eomanzoff,  the  Russian  minister, 
stated  to  Mr.  Adams,  United  States  plenipotentiary  at  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburg,  ''that  the  Russian  American  Com- 
pany claimed  the  whole  coast  of  America  on  the  Pacific  ocean, 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  from  Behring's  Straits  southward 
to  and  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river."  But,  in 
1824,  a  convention  was  entered  into  between  that  government 
and  ours,  in  which  the  former  bound  herself  to  make  no  settle- 
ments south  of  the  50^  4(y  parallel  of  latitude.  This  conven- 
tion, though  clearly  not  settling  the  point  of  sovereignty,  or 
intended  as  a  permanent  adjustment  of  all  the  points  in  the 
case,  has  been  set  up  by  Russia  as  giving  her  the  abscltUe 
right  to  all  northwest  America  abcfve  the  parallel  of  54^.  In 
violation  of  one  of  the  articles  of  this  compact,  she  prohibited, 
in  1835,  the  approach  of  American  vessels  to  those  coasts.* 
We  may,  however,  consider  Russia  as  withdrawn  from  the 
present  contest  about  Oregon. 

France. — There  has  never  been  a  formal  announcement,  on 
the  part  of  this  nation,  of  any  claim  by  virtue  of  the  dis- 
covery and  occupancy  of  the  Mississippi,  to  proceed  westward 
to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Such  a  claim  might  have  had  a  de- 
gree of  plausibility,  and  we  shall  see  that  against  one  nation, 
at  least,  it  would  have  been  conclusive.  For  ourselves,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  consider  Louisiana  as  ever  extending  be- 
yond the  Rocky  mountains ;  but  if  such  an  extension  could 
be  supposed,  the  French  claim  has,  of  course,  passed  into  our 
hands.  The  treaty  of  purchase  makes  no  mention  of  any 
territory  west  of  the  mountains,  although  Mr.  Falconer,  in 
his  work  on  Oregon,  is  guilty  of  the  egregious  blunder  o 
g  noting  from  it  such  a  provision,  on  the  authority  of  Bradford' 


•  GreenhowV  Hist.  Cal.  ^  Or.  v*  ^^^- 
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History  of  the  federal  government.*  If  France  ever  had  any 
connexion  with  Oregon,  it  could  only  have  been  through 
Canada.  Did  Canada,  in  her  hands,  extend  to  the  Pacific 
ocean?  M.  Duflot  de  Mofras,  in  his  Exploration  du  Territoire 
de  r Oregon  des  Ccdtfomies,  &c.,  published  in  1844,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  French  government,  claims  for  Canada  this 
western  termination,  on  the  ground  of  the  first  discovery  and 
the  exploration  of  the  Columbia  river  by  subjects  of  that  na- 
tion. On  examining  the  authorities  which  M.  de  Mofras  has 
introduced  for  his  statement,  they  are  found  singularly  weak 
and  insufficient.  That  Canada  never  did  extend  to  the  west 
of  the  mountains  is  clear,  from  the  fact  that  the  territories  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Cora[)any,  by  charter  of  1669,  were  car- 
ried to  the  southward  and  westward  of  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  thus  furnishing  a  complete  western  boun- 
dary to  Canada.  England,  therefore,  by  her  acquisition  of 
that  province  in  1763,  could  have  gained  nothing  to  the  west 
of  her  Hudson's  Bay  territories,  nor  did  she,  in  all  her  con- 
tests with  France,  or  in  any  treaty  whatever,  from  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  in  1713,  to  the  American  treaty  of  1818,  consider, 
or  permit  to  be  considered,  the  company's  titles  as  having  any 
other  boundaries  whatever.  We  can  thus  summarily  dispose 
of  France  and  her  Oregon  rights.  On  her  own  admission 
she  has  disposed  of  whatever  claim  she  may  have  ever  had. 
She  has  made  but  two  dispositions — to  England  and  the 
United  States.  To  England,  in  the  cession  of  Canada,  it  Is 
impossible  that  she  could  have  conveyed  anything  in  that 
quarter.  To  the  United  States,  in  the  transfer  of  Louisiana, 
it  is  barely  possible  that  something — a  scintilla  of  title,  as  a 
lawyer  would  express  it — might  have  passed.  France,  how- 
ever, strange  as  it  may  appear,  is  said  to  favor  the  claims  of 
England. 

Spain. — The  claims  of  the  court  of  Madrid  to  northwestern 
America  were  founded  upon  prior  discovery  and  upon  conti- 
guity to  other  admitted  possessions.  Each  of  these  claims, 
under  the  laws  of  nations,  is  of  the  highest  value,  and  if  in 
its  kind  complete,  it  is  always  considered  conclusive. 

1.  A  nation  that  discovers  the  mouth  of  a  river,  gains  a 
title  to  the  river  and  all  its  tributaries,  and  the  territories 
which  they  water. 

*  The  Oregon  Question,  or  a  statement  of  British  claims,  &c.,  by  Thos.  Fal> 
ooner,  esq.,  p.  7.  Greenhow,  Hist.  Cal.  and  Or.  p.  2.  Falconer  argues  tbe 
question  with  all  tiio  ingenuity  of  an  export  English  lawyer.  AH  the  little  refine- 
ments and  nice  distinctions  are  sot  up  which  usually  take  so  well  in  Westminster 
Hall.  The  whole  purposo  of  the  work  seems  to  have  been  rather  to  make  out  a 
case  fer  England,  than  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  Perhaps  this  \s  V.\\q  V^«%\.  ^i«ai^\i\A.< 
tion  of  British  c}&ima  to  Oregon  which  has  yet  made  lU  ap\^a.T^ivce. 
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2.  The  discoverer  of  a  line  of  sea  coast  may  extend  back- 
ward indefinitely  into  the  continent. 

3.  Discovery  must  be  followed  in  a  reasonable  time  by  set- 
tlement, and  any  time  is  reasonable  which  is  earlier  than  the 
settlement  of  another  nation. 

These  are  principles  universally  admitted.  By  virtue  of 
the  first,  France  claimed  Louisiana, — by  the  second,  England 
granted  charters  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  Sea^ — ^by  the 
second  and  third,  taken  together,  Spain  maintained  her  rights 
to  western  America.  But  whatever  the  value  of  Spaiiish 
claims,  they  are  no  longer  in  Spanish  hands.  Spain,  for  a 
consideration  has  seen  fit  to  relinquish  them  in  favor  of  the 
United  States.  By  the  treaty  of  Florida,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington, February  22,  1819,  a  line  is  drawn  along  the  forty- 
second  parallel  of  latitude,  from  a  point  in  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains to  the  South  Seas — "the  United  States  ceding  to  his 
Catholic  majesty  and  renouncing  forever  all  their  rights, 
claims,  and  pretensions  to  the  territory  lying  south  of  that 
line,  and  his  Catholic  majesty  ceding,  renouncing  claims  and 
so-forth  to  all  the  territories  east  and  north  of  the  said  line." 
Eussia,  France,  and  Spain,  may  then  be  considered  as  having 
retired  from  this  contest ;  and  every  question  of  sovereignty 
or  supremacy  in  Oregon  is  left  now  to  be  determined  by  the 
two  remaining  nations.  To  these  we  are  logically  confined 
in  the  further  prosecution  of  this  sketch,  and  we  take  them 
up  in  order. 

Great  Britain. — The  manner  of  presenting  the  claims  of 
this  nation  cannot  but  have  occasioned  surprise  to  all  who 
have  attentively  considered  the  subject.  There  has  been  a 
vacillation  from  extreme  to  extreme,  and  a  seizure  of  the 
veriest  straw  within  reach,  if  it  appeared  to  serve  a  present 
purpose.  We  shall  see  all  this  hereafter.  England,  to  be 
sure,  must  not  be  excluded  from  Oregon,  that  would  be  impel- 
itic.  To  vamp  up  a  title  is  easy  for  a  nation  more  concerned 
about  interest  than  right.  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  lay  down 
this  as  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  British  constitution.  To 
invent  i)lau8ible  theories,  and  defend  them  at  the  sword's 

?oint,  have  been  almost  the  common  law  of  governments, 
'he  only  difference  we  can  see  between  Britain  and  other 
nations  in  this  respect  is,  that  she  has  attained  to  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  and  skill  in  acting  out  the  old  proverb: 

"  That  ho  should  take  who  hath  the  power, 
And  he  should  keep  who  can  :*' 

or  that  other,  no  less  antique,  *^  The  world  belongs  to  him 

who  can  seize  it,'*     Seriously,  however,  in  looking  upon  this 

subject,  we  are  at  a  loss  where  to  \>egv\i.    Ti^otv^Wt  yoint 
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has  England  been  content  to  rest?  Has  she  settled  her  for- 
mer inconsistencies?  Is  she  in  search  for  new  titles,  and  will 
she  continue  to  surprise  us  by  the  assumption  of  new  positions 
in  the  settlement  of  the  vexata  questio  of  Oregon?  Will  she 
assume,  defend,  apparently  abandon,  and  then  assume  again, 

Sosition  after  position?  Or  is  it  not  time  for  her  ambassa- 
ors,  her  government,  her  press,  and  her  ''book  makers,"  to 
unite  upon  something  at  last  sufficiently  clear,  consistent,  and 
tangible?    This  has  not  yet  been  done. 

But  let  us  regard  these  multifarious  claims.  Previous  to 
1778,  when  Capt.  Cook  explored  the  northwest  coasts  of 
America,  and  taught  the  world  how  profitable  the  twc  trade 
might  be  made,  England  was  altogether  silent  about  any 
clamis  in  that  quarter.  She  never  asserted  any,  nor  was  she 
at  all  solicitous  about  acquiring  them.  Drake,  to  be  sure, 
had  touched  somewhere  on  the  coasts  in  1679,  but  this 
"touching"  was  looked  upon  by  England,  as  everybody  else 
looked  upon  it,  as  amounting  to  nothing  at  all,  being  a 
"touching"  by  a  freebooter  on  coasts  already  passed  over  by 
the  vessels  of  another  nation.  That  Drake  did  not  indeed 
reach  as  far  north  as  the  Spaniards  before  him  had,  was  the 
understanding  of  all  the  best  authorities  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  although  a  pretension  to  the  contrary  had  been  made. 
But  we  shall  see  this  more  particularly  hereafter. 

We  say  that,  in  1778,  Great  Britain  had  asserted  no  claim. 
We  go  further — she  had  precluded  herself  from  asserting 
any,  by  guaranteeing  to  Spain,  in  the  American  treaty,  1670, 
and  confirming  her  act  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713,  all  the 
territories  which  Charles  II.  of  Spain  had  claimed  or  possessed. 
The  Spaniards,  at  the  time  of  Charles,  claimed,  as  it  was  man- 
ifest to  all  Europe,  the  exclusive  right  and  title  to  all  western 
America,  from  California  northward  without  limit.    They  had 
discovered  and  taken  possession  of  the  whole  coast.    The  treaty 
of  Utrecht  was  one  of  those  which,  having  all  the  requisitions 
of  what  is  termed  a  'transitory  convention,"  forever  binds. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Falconer  maintains  that,  on  this  construc- 
tion, Spain  having  been  restrained  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
from  ceding  any  of  her  territories,  she  must  have  violated  the 
treaty  by  her  cession  to  the  United  States.     To  this  we  can 
urge,  that  it  was  with  the  full  consent  and  approval  of  Eng- 
land that  she  made  the  transfer.     One  inference,  then,  from 
this  treaty,  is  conclusive.    England  barred  herself  from  claim- 
ing title  in  the  northwest,  and  perfected  the  inchoate,  because 
not  then  followed  by  settlement,  claims  of  Spain,  and  made 
them  conclusive  against  herself. 
But  we  prove  the  position  of  Great  BTitaiuviiVll^/wvx^ 
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lation  to  Oregon,  clearer,  from  another  fact.  In  1763,  she 
entered  into  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  One  of  the  ohjects 
of  this  treaty,  was  to  defend  and  establish  the  boundaries  of 
the  French  and  English  possessions  in  America.  Louisiana 
then  belonged  to  France.  It  had,  westward  from  the  Missis- 
sippi, an  extent  not  yet  defined.  If  Louisiana,  on  its  western 
boundary,  touched  any  British  possession,  most  unquestiona- 
bly allusion  would  have  been  made  to  the  fact  in  the  treaty. 
If  a  foot  of  English  territory  existed  west  of  the  Eocky  moun- 
tains, Louisiana  having  an  indefinito  extent  in  that  direction, 
most  loudly  called  for  the  settlement  of  some  line,  where  Lou- 
isiana might  be  conceived  to  terminate,  and  British  soil  begin. 
But  there  is  not  a  word  of  all  this  in  the  treaty  of  Versailles, 
which  did  notwithstanding,  with  all  the  pains  in  the  world, 
undertake  to  determine  every  point  of  contact  between  the 
territories  of  the  two  nations,  and  prevent  forever  every  em- 
barrassing question  or  conflicting  claim.  The  facts,  then,  in 
this  and  the  two  preceding  sections,  must  be  considered  con- 
clusive against  Great  Britain. 

The  results  of  Capt.  Cook's  voyages  gave  a  new  aspect  to 
the  matter.  England  began  then  to  talk  about  Oregon,  and 
has  talked  about  it  louder  and  louder  to  this  day.  But  if  she 
had  no  rights  there  in  1774,  has  she  in  fact  any  in  1845? 
This  is  worthy  of  examination.     She  maintains  now — 

1.  That  Drake,  her  navigator,  reached  in  1579,  as  high  as 
48^  latitude — several  degrees  higher  than  Spain  had  yet 
gone — and  this  to  defeat  the  claim  of  prior  discovery  ad- 
vanced on  the  part  of  Spain. 

2.  That  although  Drake's  discovery  might  be  considered 
of  little  weight,  it  is  yet  equal,  at  least,  in  force,  to  any  that 
can  be  set  up  by  other  nations.  That  Spain  herself,  in  the 
convention  of  1790,  has  acknowledged  the  rights  of  England 
in  the  northwest  regions  of  America.  That  that  convention 
has  settled  definitely  the  whole  subject,  not  o{  sovereignty,  but 
of  the  right  of  occupancy^  in  Oregon. 

3.  That  whatever  rights  the  United  States  may  assert 
through  Spain,  these  rights  must  be  inconsistent  with  thoso 
asserted  through  any  other  source.  If  the  United  States 
claim  Oregon  from  the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia river,  England  had  already  discovered  it,  and  the  Ameri- 
can discoveries  were  by  private  and  irresponsible  individuals. 
If  the  United  States  claim  the  first  exploration  of  the  Colum- 
bia, England  was  engaged  in  coteinporaneous  explorations, 
so  that  nothing  could  be  gained  on  that  head. 

4,   That  the  jights  of  Great  Britain,  as  against  the  United 
States,  are  the  same  as  those  of  Great  "BtW-^ah  ^^«.va&\.  S^aiu, 
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If  the  United  States  have  other  rights  to  Oregon  than  those 
.ac^red  through  Spain,  these  rights  are  weaker  than  those 
of  England  on  the  same  grounds. 

The  United  States  being  the  only  nation  to  contest  these 
-dainis,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  United  States 
deny  the  validity  of  each  and  every  one  of  them,  maintaining 
to  Oregon  a  right  exclusive  of  all  others,  and  establishing  it 
firmly  upon  the  sure  foundations  of  discovery  and  purchase. 
Here  the  parties  are  fairly  at  issue,  and  the  issue  is  one  which 
has  threatened  the  harmony  of  both  governments.  Its  adjustr 
ment  presents  no  ordinary  diflSculties — baflSing,  as  it  has  in 
the  past,  the  ingenuity  of  negotiators,  and  calling  into  exer- 
cise passions  and  prejudices  most  likely  to  baffle  them  in 
future.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  at  the  present  moment 
neither  party  appears  willing  to  make  any  concession  to  the 
other,  or  depart  in  any  respect  from  what  they  have  laid 
down.     We  will  take  up  England  first. 

1.  The  matter  of  Drake, — This  is  a  pretext  so  flimsy,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  discuss  it  with  gravity.  Drake,  as  we  hinted 
before,  was  a  freebooter — we  might  have  used  a  severer 
term.  Had  he  gone  to  the  pole,  no  right  whatever  could 
have  accrued  to  any  nation  from  his  discoveries.  That  Drake 
-ever  went  as  high  as  Spanish  navigators  had  gone  long  be- 
fore him  is  the  most  questionable  thing  in  the  world.  Fer- 
relo,  a  Spaniard,  in  1543, -attained  the  latitude  of  44°  north, 
and  saw  the  coast  somewhere  in  that  vicinity.  Where  Drake 
saw  the  coast  is  uncertain.  There  are  two  accounts  of  his 
voyage — neither  written  by  himself.  In  the  one  written  by 
a  companion  on  the  voyage,  and  published  before  the  deatn 
of  the  commander,  nothing  is  said  about  an  excursion  further 
north  than  43°.  In  the  other  account,  complied  from  various 
sources,  abounding  in  errors,  falsehoods,  wild  speculations 
and  plagiarisms  from  tlie  first,  and  published  a  half  century 
later  in  time,  the  parallel  of  48°  is  assumed  as  the  most 
northern  point.  Previous  to  1750,  the  first  account  was 
almost  universally  the  received  one,  and  wns  sustained  by  the 
authorities  of  Ilakluyt,  Camden,  Purclias,  I)e  Laet,  Ogilby, 
Locke,  Heylin  and  Dr.  Johnson.  Since  that  period,  the 
British  writers  and  authorities  have,  for  obvious  reasons, 
taken  up  with  the  second  account.  But  the  authority  of 
these  writers  make  little  for  Xha  question  either  way.  There 
are  really  but  two  authorities  in  the  case — that  of  the  two 
accounts  of  the  voyage — and  he  who  can  hesitate  a  moment 
as  to  which  is  most  worthy  of  credit  must  posess  a  singular 
obliquity  of  mental  vison.  Falconer,  the  Englishmaw^^Wa. 
all  his    ingenuity,    could  make  little  out  o?  Tii^'^.     ^^ 
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would  not  assnme  the  responsibility  of  what  he  does  allege 
on  the  point,  but  quotes  paragraphs  at  large  from  an  Englifin 
newspaper. 

2.  As  io  the  treaty  formed  ivith  Spain — tTie  Nootka  ^con- 
vention, as  it  is  called — and  the  rights  ffrotmng  out  of  it  In 
1789,  Spain  sent  out  an  expedition  from  Mexico,  under  the 
command  of  Martinez,  to  take  possession,  make  settlements, 
&c.,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America.  Martinez,  in 
carrying  out  his  instructions,  found  himself  impeded  by 
other  vessels  claiming  to  be  British,  and  in  that  quarter  of 
the  world,  it  was  stated,  for  a  similar  purpose.  Tne  Span- 
iard protested  against  the  right  of  any  otner  nation  to  be 
found  in  those  waters  for  such  an  object — seized  upon  some  of 
the  vessels,  sent  them  to  Mexico,  and  erected  fortifications  at 
Nootka  Sound,  on  the  island  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver.  The 
matter  came  before  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  St.  James.  Both 
protested  that  there  had  been  an  invasion  of  their  rights  by 
the  other.  The  English  having  encroached  on  Spanish  pos- 
sessions, and  the  Spanish  seized  on  English  property.  Europe 
looked  anxiously  for  the  result,  whilst  both  parties  prepared 
for  war.     War  was  then  the  policy  of  England,  which  her 

freat  minister,  Pitt,  perceived,  and  formed  at  once  the  vast 
esign  of  detaching  Spain  from  her  trans-atlantic  possessions. 
Events  taking^  new  position  soon  afterwards,  and  rendering 
the  condition  ot  England  somewhat  critical,  Mr.  Pitt  was  glad 
to  compromise  the  difficulty  with  Spain,  lowering  his  tones 
in  the  solicitation  of  a  French  mediation.  Spain  was  as 
anxious  as  England  could  be  to  adjust  the  matter,  and  she 
readily  agreed  to  the  stipulations  of  the  convention  of  the 
Escurial,  or  as  is  otherwise  entitled,  the  treaty  of  Nootka 
Sound.  Six  years  afterwards,  Sj)ain  complained  of  several 
wrongs,  one  of  which  was  the  infraction  of  this  very  com- 
pact, and  the  two  nations  went  to  war.  War,  according  to 
the  best  understood  principles  of  international  law,  puts  an 
end  to  all  subsisting  treaties.  We  have  it  in  the  language  of 
the  British  diplomatists  of  1815:  ''Great  Britain  knows  of 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  that  all  treaties  are  put  an  end  to 
by  a  subsequent  war  between  the  same  parties.*'*  The  only 
exception,  however,  is  in  cases  of  ''transitory  conventions," 
of  which  the  Nootka  Sound  treaty  partook  of  none  of  the  ele- 
ments. The  attempt  to  consider  it  such  is  a  weak  invention. 
Whatever  England  might  have  once  claimed  under  this  treaty, 
it  is  certain,  therefore,  tliat  she  could  have  claimed  nothing 
within  a  very  few  years  afterwards.     Yet,  in  1827,  her  min- 


•  Greeniiow's  History  of  Ca\\fonv\«t  and  Oto^oiv,  ^.  ^\a. 
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isters  took  the  ground,  ''  that  whatever  title  may  have  been 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  or  Spain,  prior  to  the  convention 
of  1Y90,  it  was  from  thenceforward  no  longer  to  be  traced  in 
vague  narratives  of  discoveries,  several  of  them  admitted  to 
be  apocryphal,  but  in  the  text  and  stipulations  of  that  conven- 
tion itself.*'  Six  years  afterwards  this  very  nation,  utterly 
forgetftil  that  such  a  convention  ever  existed,  or  entirely  re- 
gardless of  it,  seized  upon  the  group  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 
This  group,  lying  far  south  of  the  line  of  coasts  which,  by 
the  sixth  article  of  the  convention,  she  was  permitted  to  oc- 
cupy or  settle,  the  act  of  taking  possession  must  be  considered 
a  direct  infraction  of  it,  were  the  agreement  supposed  still  in 
force.  Thus  have  we  a  virtual  a(unission  and  denial  of  the 
same  instrument,  according  as  convenience  and  national  po- 
licy might  best  be  served.  But,  although  the  Nootka  Sound 
treaty  was  terminated  by  the  war,  was  there  not,  in  fact,  some 
subsequent  renewal  of  it  ?  The  only  renewal  of  treaties  we 
have  between  the  two  nations,  is  that  of  1814,  which  renews 
aU  commercial  treaties  existing  prior  to  1796.  But  the  Nootka 
Sound  trealy  could  not  have  been  a  commercial  one  contem- 

Elated  in  the  convention,  as  Mr.  Greenhow  clearly  shows.* 
DL  fact,  England  herself  was  not  disposed  to  make  anything 
out  of  this  convention,  in  her  late  negotiations  with  the 
United  States,  until  it  was  first  unfortunately  intro<luced  into 
the  discussion  by  Mr.  Bush,  on  the  express  instructions  of  his 
government,  through  Mr.  Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State.f 
we  may  gather  thence  how  highly  she  valued  it. 

But,  admitting  the  convention  still  in  force,  what  was  ever 
definitely  settled  by  it?  In  1827,  Great  Britain  declared 
that  neither  under  that  treaty,  or  otherwise,  did  she  ''claim 
an  exclusive  sovereignty  over  any  portion  of  that  territory," 
yet,  in  the  same  paper,  a  letter  written  in  1818  in  relation  to 
Astoria  by  her  minister,  Bathurst,  is  quoted  approvingly,  in 
which  the  remarkable  passage  occurs:  *'You  will,  at  the 
same  time,  assert  in  seasonable  terms  the  claim  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  that  territory,  upon  which  the  American  settlement 
(Astoria)  must  he  considered  an  encroachment.''  Falconer, 
the  acute  advocate  of  British  claims,  is  quoted  with  admira- 
tion in  parliament,  and  in  his  book  we  find  the  following  not 
less  remarkable  passage : 

"  The  insiractions  ^ven  to  Captain  Vancouveri  who  was  commissioned  to  sail 
to  the  northwest  coasts  of  America,  and  take  possession  of  Nootka  Sound,  (after 
it  might  be  surrendered  by  Spain,)  and  to  ascertain  what  other  parts  of  the  coasts 
were  uneettled,  were  an  official  interpretation  of  the  convention." 


*  Greenhow 's  Historj^  oT  Caiifbmia  and  Oregon,  p.  7^.         \ \\yA^^^S^. 
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Accordingly,  he  adds : 

*'  Captain  Vancouver,  with  the  usual  formalitiea,  looib  jMfsessiofiof  all  tliat  put 
of  New  Albion  from  39"*  20'  south  to  the  Straits  of  Juao  de  Fuca,  as  also  of  the 
coasts,  islands,  &c.,  within  the  said  straits  and  both  its  shores."  * 

Now,  we  would  put  it  to  any  plain  man,  how  does  this 
comport  with  the  profession  that ''Great  Britain  oJatiiu  no 
exclusive  sovereignty  over  any  portion  of  that  territory  V* 

But  let  us  look  more  particularly  into  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  this  famous  convention.  Spain  had  ever  main- 
tained an  exclusive  right  to  settle  the  northwest  coasts  of 
America.  England  pretended  to  have  had  a  settlement  there 
in  1790,  formed  hy  her  subject  Meares,  on  land  bought  from 
the  Indian  chief  Maquinna,  of  which  he  was  dispossessed  by 
the  Spaniards.  Now,  had  Spain  admitted  any  right  to  this 
settlement  subsisting  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  clear  the  treaty 
would  have  resigned  the  post  into  her  hands.  This  the  treaty 
never  did.  Fox,  the  great  statesman,  observing  on  it,  when 
under  discussion  in  parliament,  that  by  its  terms  Spain  might 
either  make  the  surrender,  or  a  compensation  in  lieu  of  it, 
and  the  ministers  would  not  undertake  to  explain.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  post  was  ever  surrendered 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  Spanish  commander,  sent  there  for 
the  purpose,  could  not  determine  what  he  had  to  do.  His 
inquiries  from  the  Indian  chiefs  and  the  American  captains 
on  the  coast  satisfied  his  mind  that  the  English  establish- 
ment at  Nootka  Sound  was  all  a  fabrication,  invented  to  serve 
a  particular  purpose,  and  without  foundation  in  truth.  The 
matter  was  then  referred  over  to  the  two  governments,  who 
being  soon  after  in  alliance  for  a  common  war  with  France, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  surrender  was  ever  insisted  on.  Bel- 
sham,  one  of  England's  own  historians,  remarks:  "It  is 
nevertheless  certain,  from  the  most  authentic  subsequent  in- 
formation, that  the  Spanisli  flag  flying  at  Nootka  was  never 
struck,  and  that  the  territory  has  been  virtually  relinquished 
by  Great  Britain.'*  f 

Thus,  if  England  gained  anything  by  the  terms  of  the 
Nootka  convention,  she  did  not  gain  it  from  the  restoration 
of  any  settlement  she  had  made  in  the  territory  ;  and  not 
having  gained  such  a  settlement,  then  she  does  not  pretend 
to  have  formed  another  until  1805,  when  she  was  actually 
anticipated  a  whole  year  by  American  citizens.  In  claiming 
under  the  convention,  Great  Britain  must  be  understood  as 
claiming  under  some  other  of  its  stipulations.  What  other 
stipulations  were  they,  and  what  did  they  give?     Article  3d — 

'  The  Oregon  Question,  p.  21. 
fHiat.  of  Groat  Britain,  vol.  8,  p.  331.     Greeu\voN» ,H\%VX^\. ^tvd  Or.^  v-  257. 
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''  It  IB  agreed  that  their  respectire  subjects  shall  not  be  dia- 
tnrbed  or  molested,  either  in  navigating  or  carrying  on  their 
fisheries  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  or  in  the  South  seas,  or  in 
landing  on  the  coasts  of  those  seas,  in  places  not  already 
occupied,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their  commerce  with 
the  natives  of  the  country,  or  of  making  settlements  there." 
Article  4 — Excludes  British  subjects  from  within  ten  sea 
leagues  '*from  any  part  of  tht  coasts  already  occupied  by 
Spain."  Article  5 — All  future  settlements  made  by  either 
nation  to  be  free  of  access  to  the  other.  Other  articles  not 
material  to  the  present  question. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  this  was  but  a  temporary  settlement 
of  a  troublesome  question,  which  had  given  uneasiness  to  both 
governments,  as  well  as  to  Europe  at  large.  It  was  simply 
an  agreement  to  put  off  a  present  difficulty  by  an  indefinite 
postponement.  It  reduced  matters  to  system,  but  left  their 
final  adjustment  to  future  negotiation.  The  "settlements" 
mentioned  in  the  third  article  of  the  treaty,  construing  the 
different  parts  of  the  instrument  together,  can  only  be  in- 
tended of  such  temporary  ones  as  the  "  navigation,"  "  fishe- 
ries," "commerce  with  the  natives,"  &c.,  might  require. 
For  England  under  this  article  to  claim  the  right,  as  she 
did  by  Vancouver,  and  does  now,  notwithstanding  a  declara- 
tion to  the  contrary,  to  occupy  and  possess  exclusively  whole 
regions  in  that  quarter,  extending  over  them  her  laws,  &c., 
is  preposterous.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  the  glaring  absurdity 
of  the  thing  when  he  observes  that,  under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  Spain  had  an  equal  right  in  those  very  "settlements." 
But  we  have  something  still  more  conclusive,  on  referring 
to  contemporaneous  constructions  of  tlie  document.  Fox, 
Grey,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  others,  eminent  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  attacked  it  as  soon  as  introduced  by  the 
ministry,  because  of  the  many  concessions  made  to  Spain. 
Fox  bitterly  complained  that  "  the  admission  of  part  of  these 
rights  by  Sj)ain,  (viz :  of  navigation  and  fisliery,)  is  all  we 
have  obtained."  "  Our  right  be/ore  was  to  settle  in  any  part 
of  south  or  northwest  America,  not  fortified  against  us  by 
previous  occupancy,  and  we  are  now  restricted  to  settle  in 
certain  places  onli/y  and  under  certain  restrictions.  Our  right 
of  making  settlements  was  not,  as  now,  a  ri<]:ht  to  build  hutSy 
hut  to  plant  colonies,  if  we  thought  proper." 

Pitt,  in  defence  of  the  treaty,  observed  :  "  We  had  before 
a  right  to  the  southern  whale  fishery,  and  a  right  to  navigate 
and  carry  on  fisheries  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  to  trade  on  the 
cotwte  of  any  part  of  it  northwest  of  America  *,  but  thoJL  T\gkl 
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not  ady  had  not  been  acknowU^ 

Thus  may  we  contrast  Britain's  construction  of  the  compact 
in  1790,  with  her  construction  of  it  at  the  present  day. 
Tempora  mtUantur,  &c. 

The  Nootka  convention  is  sealed  up,  then,  against  England 
in  every  point  of  view.  She  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  right  to 
look  into  it,  and  did  her  ministry  rest  themselves  entirely 
upon  its  stipulations  we  might  close  the  question  at  once  with- 
out further  discussion.  But  she  has  not  rested  here.  She 
raises  other  points,  and  challenges  arguments  upon  them. 
We  accept  the  challenge,  with  the  promise  to  delay  the  reader's 
attention  but  a  little  while. 

3.  TJie  British  position  in  relation  to  the  discovery  and  «o- 
ploraiion  of  the  Cdumbia  river  j  its  tributary  streams  aud  settie- 
ments.  On  these  grounds  alone,  and  independent  altogether 
of  Drake  or  the  Nootka  convention,  Britain  maintains  that 
her  rights  are  as  strong,  if  jaot  stronger,  than  those  of  the 
United  States.  To  understand  how  much  of  truth  there  is  in 
this,  we  shall  find  it  most  advantageous  to  analyse  the  claims 
of  our  govornment,  and  present  them  seriatim : 

1.  The  Spanish  treaty  of  cession. 

2.  The  Louisiana  purchase,  f 

3.  Discovery  of  the  Columbia,  1790. 

4.  Exploration  and  settlement  of  the  country,  1805,  &c. 

5.  Contiguity  of  Oregon  to  American  republic. 

With  reference  to  the  three  first  claims,  whatever  they  may 
be  worth  in  themselves,  it  is  pretended  that  they  are  incon- 
sistent with  each  other  and  suicidal.  The  Spanish  treaty  of 
cession  was  dated  in  1819,  and  if  the  United  States  attempted 
any  thing  in  Oregon  in  1790  or  1805,  it  was  so  far  an  en- 
croachment upon  Spanish  rights,  and  so  of  Louisiana,  which 
was  not  purchased  till  1803.  Is  it  a  fact,  then,  that  these 
claims  are  inconsistent  one  with  the  other?  We  reply  that 
the  British  argument  is  specious  but  not  satisfactory.  In  a 
contest  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  or  France,  we 
grant  that  it  could  not  easily  be  got  over,  but  these  nations 
being  now  out  of  the  question,  and  their  claims  in  our  hands, 
whatever  of  completeness  was  wanted  to  our  discoveries  of  the 
Columbia,    &c.,  has  been  of  course  amply  supplied.     The 

•Farnham's  History  of  Oregon  Territory,  &c.,  page  51.  Mr.  Farnham  has 
made  out  the  American  title  very  clearly.  The  argument  is  well  managed,  and 
is  noticed  by  the  Englishman  Falconer,  in  his  discussion  of  the  question.  Mr. 
Farnham  is  the  author  of  many  works  in  relation  to  our  western  country.  We 
may  mention  **  Travels  in  the  great  Western  Prairies,'*  *'  The  Anahuac  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Oregon  Territory, *'  **  Travels  in  the  CalifomiaSv" 
"  Scooea  in  the  Pacific,"  &c. 
/  We  adduce  this,  because  of  the  doubt  NvVxelheT  Louisiana  was  in  reality  rv- 
9tncted  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  mountainB. 
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Spanish  claim,  though  not  absolutely  complete  and  perfect, 
was  altogether  and  without  question  superior  to  that  of  Eng- 
land or  of  any  other  nation,  as  we  have  conclusively  shown. 
United  with  each  other,  the  claims  of  Spain  and  the  United 
States  must  be  considered  irresistible. 

But  we  have  not  been  allowed  to  carry  off  any  laurels  from 
the  Columbia  river,  either  for  prior  acts  of  discovering  or  ex- 
{doring  it.     These  have  been  called  in  question.     We  shall 
see  with  what  disingenuousness.     Captain  Gray,  of  the  Ame- 
rican ship  Columbia,  sailed  from  Boston  in  1^89.     His  ship, 
by  resolution  of  Congress,  was  furnished  with  sea  letters. 
From  Massachusetts  she  obtained  her  passports,  coins,  and 
medals,  on  the  authority  of  the  State,  for  distribution,  and 
letters  from  the  Spanish  minister  then  in  the  United  States. 
In  August  of  that  year  the  ship  was  nearly  foundered  in 
attempting  to  enter  an  opening  near  the  latitude  46^,  proba- 
bly the  mouth  of  a  large  river,  ^^  where  the  outlet  or  reflux 
was  80  strong  as  to  prevent  an  entrance  for  nine  days."    Two 
months  before  this  an  English  captain,  (Meares,)  examining 
the  coasts  for  a  river  laid  down  on  Spanish  charts  as  the  Bio 
de  San  JRocque,  in  about  the  parallel  46°,  and  first  perceived 
by  the  Spanish  navigator  Heccta  in  1775,  after  the  most  un- 
remitting examination,  made  this  entry  in  his  journal :  '^  We 
can  now  with  safety  assert  that  no  such  river  as  tha;t  of  St,  Hoc 
exists,  as  laid  down  in  the  Spanish  charts."     In  token  of  his 
disgust  at  the  little  reward  with  which  the  arduous  under- 
taking was   crowned  he  named  two  points  in  the  vicinity 
Deception  Bay  and  Cape  IHsappointmeni,     Another  English 
captain,  Vancouver,  in  1792,  writes  in  his  journal  of  28th 
April : 

**  The  several  hrgo  rivers  and  capacious  inlets  tliat  have  been  described  as 
discharging  their  contents  into  tlie  Pacific,  between  tlie  40th  and  48th  degrees  of 
latitude,  were  reduced  to  brooks  insufficient  for  our  vessels  to  navigate,  or  to  bays 
uuKeessibU  as  harbors  for  refitting.''  **  So  minutely  has  this  extensive  coast  been 
ioipectcd,"  &c.  "  The  whole  coast  forming  one  compact  and  nearly  straight  barrier 
against  the  sea.** 

Two  days  after  this,  having  seen  Captain  Gray,  and  heard 
from  him  of  the  supposed  river,  Vancouver  writes  again : 
"I 

board, 

bor,  or  place  ot  security  tor  snippi 

to  the  promontory  of  Classet,"  (lat.  40.) 

On  the  11th  May,  1792,  Gray,  fully  assured  of  the  exist- 
ence of  some  large  stream  in  that  vicinity,  put  his  vessel  in 
towards  the  shore,  ami  anchored  without  difficulty  in  a  ^^  large 
river  of  fresh  tvafer,"  ten  miles  above  its  mouth."  Having 
proceeded  some  twenty  or  tliirty  miles  faiWvei  w^^^  X.x^'&Ci^ 
with  the  Indians,  &c.,  he  returned   to   t\i^   oci^iaxL,  Vvrv\\^s 
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christened  the  new  waters  with  the  name  of  his  good  ship,  the 
Columbia. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  what  must  be  thought  of 
the  declaration  of  England  in  1826,  that  the  merits  of  this 
discovery  belonged  to  Meares,  (who,  by  the  way,  was  under 
Portuguese  colors  too,)  **  he  having  actually  entered  the  hay 
of  the  Columbia  four  years  before."  Mr.  Gray  only  having 
the  credit  of  noticing  *^  that  which  had  escaped  Lieutenant 
Meares,  viz:  that  this  bay  formed  the  outlet  of  a  great  river." 
Falconer  does  not  go  quite  so  far.*  He  is  willing  to  give  to 
Gray  the  discovery  of  a  certain  bay  on  which  he  bestows  his 
name,  but  the  river,  the  merit  of  that  belongs  to  Broughton, 
an  Englishman,  who  went  a  hundred  miles  up  the  stream 
three  months  after  Gray  had  left  it.  This  pretension  of  a 
hay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  we  have  already  discovered 
to  be  a  gross  fiction.  It  was  invented  to  exclude  Gray's 
claims.  *'  Mr.  Gray  having  not  been  within  five  leagues  of 
the  entrance  of  the  river,"  says  Falconer.  According  to  none 
of  the  rules  of  geography  can  a  bay  be  considered  to  exist. 
The  river  widens  and  continues  its  freshness  till  it  empties 
into  the  ocean. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  are  other  matters  in  relation  to 
the  Columbia  in  whicli  Great  Britain  is  prepared  to  meet  the 
United  States.  One  of  her  own  subjects,  she  asserts,  first 
made  known  to  the  world  the  existence  of  the  Oregon  or  river 
of  the  west — Jonathan  Carver.  This  individual  travelled  in 
that  country  about  the  year  1766,  but  in  his  published  narra- 
tive pretends  nowhere  to  have  seen  the  river. 

**  Carver's  descriptions  of  places,  people,  and  thin|r8  in  the  Indian  countrios, 
arc  va^e  and  contradictory,  and  where  they  can  be  understood,  are,  for  the  meet 
part,  repetitions  of  tlie  accounts  of  those,  or  of  other  parts  of  America,  given  by 
the  old  French  travellers  and  historians,  whose  works  he,  nevertheless,  takes 
great  pains  to  disparage  whenever  he  mentions  them.  In  many  of  these  works, 
the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  great  river  flowing  from  the  vicinity  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi,  westward  to  tlio  Pacific,  is  distinctly  affirmed  as  founded 
on  the  reports  of  the  Indians  ;  and  on  nearly  all  maps  of  North  America,  pub- 
lished during  the  last  century,  may  be  found  one  or  more  of  such  streams,  under 
the  name  of  the  River  of  the  West,  River  of  Aguilar,  River  Thegaye,  or  some 
other  represented  on  the  authority  of  accounts  received  from  Indians,  or  of  erro- 
neous or  fabulous  narratives  of  voyages  along  the  north  Pacific  coasts.  When 
we  consider  the  many  and  glaring  plagarisms  from  the  works  above  mentioned, 
committed  by  Carver,  we  certainly  have  a  right  to  suspect,  if  not  to  conclude, 
that  he  derived  from  the  same  source  everything  rclatizig  to  his  *  River  of  the 
West,*  which  he  pretends  to  have  collected  from  the  Indians  of  the  Upper  AIi«- 
•iasippi."— ((xreenAotr'5  Hist.  California  and  Oregon,  p.  44.) 

As  to  tlie  exploration  of  tlie  country  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  the  years  1804-'5-'6,  and 
the  settlements  made  about  the  same  time,  much  need  not  be 
£isjd.     From  this  expedition,  from  the  discovery  and  minute 

*  Falconer 't  "  Statement  of  the  BniMhC\aL\roaon\h«OT^oxi*Ycim\ArsO^  ^.<aA 
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eouunination  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Columbia^  the  passage 
down  that  river  to  the  ocean  and  the  various  posts  occupied 
by  our  citizens  prior  to  those  of  any  other  nation,  our  claim 
to  Oregon  receives  not  a  little  accession  of  strength.     Clarke's 
expedition  was  sent  out  by  President  Jefferson,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress,  soon  after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana. 
The  object  was  ^^  to  seek  and  trace  to  its  termination  on  the 
Pacific,  some  stream,  whether  the  Columbia,  the  Oregon,  the 
Colorado,  or  any  other  which  might  offer  the  most  direct  and 
practicable  water  communication  across  the  continent  and  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce."     This  object  was  accomplished 
by  the  hardy  and  enterprising  travellers,  and  the  result  of  the 
expedition  was  not  long  after  given  to  the  world.     In  1809, 
Mr.  Henry,  an  American  citizen  of  the  Missouri  Company, 
made  a  settlement  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Columbia,  which 
was  the  first  establishment  by  any  civilized  people  in  the  whole 
region  of  country  watered  by  that  river  or  its  tributaries. 
The  same  year.  Captain  Smith,  of  Boston,  built  a  house,  laid 
out  gardens,  &c.,  on  the  Columbia,  forty  miles  irom  its 
moutn.     In   1810   Mr.    Astor's  Pacific  Fur  Company  was 
formed.     The  schemes  of  the  company  were  vast,  but  practi- 
cable.    It  was  to  appropriate  a  large  portion  of  the  East  In- 
dian and  western  American  trade.     A  scheme  so  well  devised 
was  only  thwarted  by  circumstances  unforeseen  and  almost 
unprecedented.     In  March,  1811,  one  division  of  the  company 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  by  sea.     In  the  course  of 
May,  they  founded  Astoria,  ten  miles  up  the  river. 

Let  us  see  what  Great  Britain  has  to  oppose  to  all  of  this. 
She  tells  us  gravely,  in  her  official  ^*  statement"  of  1826 : 

*'The  United  States  further  pretend  that  their  claim  to  the  country  in  Question 
bilrwigthened  and  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Columbia, 
•nd  by  the  exploration  of  its  course  to  Ihe  sea  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  1805- '6. 
Li  reply  to  the  allegation,  Great  Britain  affirms  and  can  distinctly  prove  that,  if 
Mt  berore,  at  least  in  the  same  and  subsequent  years,  her  Northwest  Trading 
Company  had,  by  means  of  their  agent,  Mr.  Thompson,  already  established  their 
posts  among  the  Flathead  and  Kootanie  tribes,  on  the  headwaters  or  main  branch 
«f  the  Columbia,  and  were  graduallv  extending  them  down  the  principal  stream 
of  that  river,  thus  giving  to  Great  Britain,  in  this  particular,  as  in  the  discovery 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  title  of  parity,  at  least,  if  not  of  priority  of  discovery, 
U  opposed  to  the  United  States.  It  was  from  these  posts  that,  having  heard  of 
tko  American  establishments  forming  in  1811,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  Mr. 
Hiompeon  hastened  thither,  descending  the  river  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  that 
Mtablishment. " — (GreenhotD*s  Hist.'  California  and  Oregon^  p.  298.) 

Now,  what  shall  be  made  of  this  extraordinary  statement, 
and  how  stand  the  facts  of  the  case  ? 

1805,  (November,)  Lewis  and  Clarke  have  descended  the 
Colombia  and  readied  its  mouth. 

1806.  No  British  settlement  yet  formed  on  th^  Co\\3ltd\xv^. 
in  e8tabli£hmei2^  formed  this  year,  and  the  only  oii<&\^^xv%' 
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ing  to  the  ^English  west  of  the  Kocky  mountains,  is  in  Lati- 
tude 54^,  two  degrees  north  of  the  sources  of  the  river. 

1809-'10~'ll.  American  establishments  on  the  OolumluA, 
by  Henry,  Smith  and  Astor. 

1811.  Mr.  Thompson,  a  British  subject,  reached  the  head- 
waters of  the  Columbia  in  the  spring,  but  did  not  reach  the 
mouth  till  four  months  after  the  founding  of  Astoria. 

1813.     Great  Britain  takes  possessio;n  of  Astoria  in  the  war. 

1818.  Surrenders  it  to  the  United  States  again  under  the 
treaty  of  Ghent. 

But  a  new  process  has  been  invented  in  the  fertile  imagi- 
nations of  those  interested  in  excluding  us  from  Oregon. 
Falconer  exults  over  the  invention.  We  are  told  now  that, 
admitting  all  that  is  claimed  for  Gray  and  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
their  acts  were  the  mere  irresponsible  acts  of  private  indi- 
viduals, from  which  the  government  cannot  properly  claim 
anything,  whilst  every  step  that  England  has  taken  in  the 
procedure  has  been  under  the  authority  and  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  English  government,  (and  yet  we  have  so  much 
accredited  to  Meares,  clearly  a  private  citizen,  and,  worse 
still,  under  Portuguese  colors,)  Here  is  a  pretence  to  exclude 
a  government  of  the  nature  of  our's  forever  from  the  rights 
of  discovery.  But  we  shall  see  how  slovenly  it  applies  to  our 
case. 

Were  the  acts  of  Gray,  &c.,  the  acts  of  mere  private  indi- 
viduals f  They  were  not.  Gray  had  with  him  indisputable 
evidences  of  authority  and  sanction  from  his  own  State  as 
well  as  from  the  United  States,  and  Lewis  and  Clarke's  expe- 
dition was  fitted  out  by  the  President,  under  the  approval  of 
Congress,  and  not,  as  suggested  by  Falconer,  by  the  Presi- 
dent simply.  Aster's  was  an  American  company,  and  had 
as  much  right  to  acquire  territories  for  our  government  as 
the  .Hudson's  Bay  Company  could  have  to  acquire  them  for 
England.  Admit,  however,  for  argument,  that  the  acts  were 
private  ones.  An  act  of  a  private  individual  becomes  the  act 
of  his  nation  when  the  nation  sanctions  or  adopts  it.  Had 
Gray  bombarded  an  English  post  in  the  northwest,  there 
would  have  been  no  ground  for  war,  until  it  became  known 
how  far  he  acted  under  the  approval  of  his  government.  So 
we  may  argue  this  case.  The  United  States  have  made  the 
acts  of  her  citizens  her  own  acts,  and  no  other  power  in  the 
world  has  the  right  to  question  her  ability  to  do  it. 

We  may  add  on  this  point,  too,  what  is  worthy  of  some 

note,  that  the  international  law  of  discovery  is  the  offspring 

of  an  age  anterior  to  that  of  our  first  appearance  in  the 

'bmily  of  nation&y  and  that,  in  coiiEec\vxeTic^,\.\i\a  law  ought, 
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90  far  as  we  are  concerned  and  are  to  be  governed  by  it,  to 
receive  some  modification  suited  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  our 
republican  institutions.  That  it  would  have  received  such  a 
modification  we  are  clear,  had  the  progress  of  discovery  been 
continued  to  this  day.  This  law,  as  it  is  now  laid  down  by 
Falconer,  excludes  republics  from  the  acquisition  of  anything 
except  by  the  most  solemn  act  of  legislation,  whilst  the  mere 
license  of  a  crowned  head  is  to  have  a  signification  and  authority 
sufficient  to  perfect  a  title  to  whole  regions.  We  may  well 
hesitate  now  to  submit  to  such  a  construction  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  the  soul  of  which  should  be  their  equity. 

We  have  said  something  of  a  right  which  all  nations  ad- 
mit, and  which  has  a  more  particular  reference  to  our  position 
in  connexion  with  Oregon — the  right  resulting  from  conti- 
guity of  territories.  Mr.  Falconer  says  :  ^^It  is  one  of  even 
more  force,  if  it  has  any,  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  than  of 
the  United  States."*  We  shall  enquire,  then,  what  force  it 
in  reality  has,  and  how  much,  if  anything,  it  makes  in  our 
&vor  ?  The  claim  from  contiguity  has  been  set  up  in  every 
age  and  by  every  government.  As  against  every  other  na- 
tion in  the  world,  a  nation  has  a  right  to  the  unoccupied 
lands  in  its  vicinity,  which  may  be  necessary  to  its  due 
nowth  and  expansion,  to  the  more  commodious  settlement  of 
its  population,  and,  above  all,  to  its  defence,  which  is  the 
highest  law  of  nations  as  of  nature.  From  the  thirtieth  to 
ttie  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  the  United  States  are  the 
great  occupants  of  North  America.  They  are  the  only  people 
on  the  continent  whose  numbers  are  increasing  and  multiply- 
ing, and  whose  border  lines  are  continually  and  necessarily 
widening.  The  Mexican  possessions  on  the  south  are  sta- 
tionary or  retrograding.  The  British  territories  on  the  north 
have  scarcely  life  enough  in  them  to  exist.  An  extension  of 
population  in  that  quarter  is  almost  a  physical  impossibility. 
Even  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  with  all  its  advantages, 
realizes  a  constantly  diminishing  income  from  its  vast  posses- 
aons.  Oregon  is  immediately  contiguous  to  2,500,000  square 
miles  of  territory  now  under  occupation  by  the  United  States. 
It  forms  a  natural  part  of  our  domain.  Nature  and  nature's 
Gk)d  seem  to  have  decreed  it  as  our  heritage,  and  we  have 
thus  far  shown  ourselves  not  unmindful  of  the  great  inherit- 
ance in  declaring  over  and  over,  officially,  that  **  North 
America  is  no  longer  open  to  colonization  by  European  gov- 
ernments.'' 

We  have  shown,  then,  that  neither  by  any  right  which  she 

*  The  Oregon  Question,  &c.,  by  Falccmer,  p.  ^. 
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possessed  prior  to  her  treaty  with  Spain,  the  celebrated  Kootka 
convention,  nor  by  anything  which  she  could  have  taken 
under  that  convention,  nor  yet  by  discoveries  or  settlements 
of  a  subsequent  period,  or  by  contiguity  of  position,  can 
Great  Britain  have  a  fair  and  legitimate  claim  upon  Oregon 
Territory.  We  have  shown,  also,  that  by  cession  from  Spain^ 
by  purchase  from  France,  (if  it  conveyed  anything,)  by  dis- 
coveries by  land  and  by  sea,  and,  in  fine,  by  contiguity  of 
soil,  the  United  States  have  perfected  for  themselves  a  title  to 
Oregon,  clear,  conclusive,  and  without  incumbrance. 

Let  us  now  hurriedly  run  over  the  negotiations  which  have 
for  so  many  years  been  on  foot  between  the  two  governments, 
and  learn,  if  we  can,  their  precise  position  at  the  present  day. 

In  1818  the  parties  entered  into  their  first  convention. 
Messrs.  Rush  and  Gallatin,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
maintained  a  right,  against  England,  to  the  whole  territory, 
but  would  accept,  for  sake  of  harmony,  a  line  west  of  the 
mountains  through  the  49th  degree  of  latitude.  Great  Britain 
stood  out  for  the  Columbia  river.  Here  was  a  conflict  of 
claims  which  was  irreconcilable.  A  permanent  adjustment 
was  impossible.  Nothing  could  be  concluded  on  but  a  tempo- 
rary agreement  ^Hhat  all  territories  and  their  waters  claimed 
by  either  power,  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  should  be  free 
and  open  to  the  vessels,  citizens,  and  subjects  of  both,  for  the 
space  of  ten  years :  provided,  however,  that  no  claim  of  either, 
or  of  any  other  nation,  to  any  part  of  those  territories,  should 
be  prejudiced  by  the  arrangement." 

In  1824,  the  convention  approaching  its  termination,  the 
English  ministers,  Huskisson  and  Addington,  met  Mr.  Galla- 
tin on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  former  insisted  on 
a  line  **  along  the  49th  degree  of  latitude  to  the  easternmost 
branch  of  the  Columbia,  down  the  middle  of  that  river  to  the 
ocean,"  as  the  boundary  between  their  mutual  possessions. 
Mr.  Gallatin  would  accept  no  other  line  except  the  49th  degree 
of  latitude  to  the  ocean,  with  these  provisions,  *^  that  if  the 
said  line  should  cross  any  of  the  branches  of  the  Columbia  at 
points  from  which  they  are  navigable  by  boats  to  the  main 
stream,  the  navigation  of  such  branches  and  of  the  main 
stream  should  be  perpetually  free  and  common  to  the  people 
of  both  nations,  that  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  neither  party 
should  thenceforward  make  any  settlement  in  the  territories 
of  the  other,  but  that  all  settlements  already  formed  by  the 
people  of  either  nation  within  the  limits  of  the  other,  might 
be  occupied  and  used  by  them  for  ten  years  and  no  longer, 
during  which  time  all  the  rema\ii\ivg  ijjtoviaions  of  the  exist- 
ing  convention  should  continue  in  fotee."    Tl\v\%  \)cvfe^\i^^- 
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men  refiisedj  holding  to  their  original  proposition,  but  offer- 
ing, by  way  of  inducement,  a  portion  of  the  territory  north 
of  the  Columbia  and  west  of  the  westernmost  mountains,  ex- 
tending from  Gray's  or  Bulfinch's  Bay  to  the  vicinities  6f 
Puget's  Sound,  and  inserting  a  stipulation  that  ^^no  works 
should  be  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  or  at  its 
mouth  calculated  to  interrupt  its  free  navigation  by  either." 
The  parties  being  in  this  spirit,  there  was  no  other  alternative 
lut  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  joint  occupancy.     The  first 
Attempt  to  renew  failed  in  consequence  of  two  provisions 
inserted  by  the  Englishmen,  which   caused   an   immediate 
xejection  by  the  American  government.    The  provisions  were, 
tihat   '^neither  party   exercise   any   exclusive    authority   or 
dominion  over  any  part  of  the  territory,  and  tliat  no  settle- 
ment made  or  to  be  made,  should  be  adduced  in  support  of 
€iny  such  claim  to  sovereignty  or  dominion.'*     The  grounds 
assumed  by  the  American  government  were  : 

**  That  BO  far  as  it  would  prevent  the  Americans  from  exercisinsr  exclvAivt 
•overeignty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  the  first  provision  would  be  con- 
tjrary  to  their  rights  as  acknowledged  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  place  asrrecably  to  that  treaty  ;  that  the  proposed  additional  provisions 
do  not  define,  but  leave  open  to  disputation  the  acts  which  might  be  deemed  an 
exercise  of  exclusive  sovereignty  ;  and  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  institutions 
of  the  United  States,  their  rights  in  the  territory  in  question  must  be  protected, 
and  their  citizens  must  bo  secured  in  their  lawful  pursuits  by  some  species  of 
■pvemment  different  from  that  which  it  has  been,  or  may  be,  the  pleasure  of 
Great  Britain  to  establish  there."  * 

Mr.  Gallatin  was  instructed  at  the  same  time  to  say,  that 
his  government  ^'  did  not  conceive  itself  bound  by  any  oflFer 
that  had  been  made,  but  still  held  itself  at  liberty  to  contend 
for  the  full  extent  of  its  claims." 

Other  attem})ts  were  made  by  the  agent  to  renew  the  treaty 
of  1818,  inserting  in  it  various  restrictions  and  provisions, 
but  upon  none  of  these  could  their  opinions  be  brought  to 
harmonize.  It  was  at  last  discovered  that  nothing  else  than 
an  unconditional  renewal  was  possible,  which  was  agreed  upon 
6th  August,  1827,  and  a  treaty  **  of  joint  occupancy/ '/or  an 
indefinite  period^  signed  by  the  representatives.  This  wai 
immediately  ratified  by  both  governments,  and  remains  to 
the  present  day  in  full  operation. 

We  shall  now  see  what  action  lias  taken  place  in  Congresa 
on  this  subject.  In  1821),  tlie  Oregon  question  elicited  a. 
warm  discussion  on  the  floor  of  tliat  body  on  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  for  exclusive  occupancy ;  but  the  bill  was  lost.  From 
that  period  until  1837,  scarcely  a  word  was  l)reathed  in  either 
House  in  relation  to  the  subject.  But  the  time  arrived ^\v«vi 
the  tide  of  vfcstern  emigration  had  been  t\vTO\<f  w  «u^xov»  nJki^ 

*  Greenhow'a  History  of  California  and  Oregon,  v*  ^^' 
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Rocky  mountains,  and  was  sweeping  onward  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.  Individuals,  companies  and  States  were  requesting, 
by  petitions  and  resolutions,  that  Congress  would  at  once  1o3l 
to  its  rights  in  that  quarter,  and  perfect  them  by  immediate 
legislation.  In  1842,  the  treaty  of  Washington  was  concln- 
ded  between  Lord  Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster,  without  ref- 
erence to  this  matter.  Mr.  Linn,  in  the  same  year,  brought 
into  the  Senate  his  bill  for  ^^the  occupation  and  settlement  cf 
the  Territory  of  Oregon^  and  for  eoctending  tJie  laws  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  over  U."  The  bill  proposed  a  military  occupation 
of  the  countr}' — an  extension  of  the  laws  of  Iowa  over  the 
whole  of  it — a  delivery  of  British  oflfenders  to  be  tried  by 
the  laws  of  their  own  country — and,  what  was  of  special 
moment,  a  grant  to  emigrants  of  the  fee  simple  in  lands 
which  tliey  might  occupy. 

The  bill  caused  a  great  sensation,  and  elicit<?d  powerful  dis- 
cussions in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Linn  advocated  his  measure  at 
great  length,  and  was  supported  by  all  the  power  of  Benton, 
Woodbury,  Moreliead,  Phelps,  Henderson  and  Sevier.  On 
the  opposition  were  ranged  the  equally  great  and  leading 
names  of  Calhoun,  McDuffie,  Berrien,  Choate  and  Archer. 

Mr.  McDuffie  thought  that  the  bill  clearly  infringed  upon 
the  convention  with  Great  Britain — that  it  was  brought  tor- 
ward  at  a  most  unpropitious  period  of  our  aflfairs — that  it 
would  lead  io  war — that  for  agricultural  purposes  Oregon 
was  utterly  without  value — that  the  fur  trade  was  now  of 
little  consequence,  and  a  communication  across  the  continent 
to  the  Indies  was  wikl  and  visionary. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  ^Mie  believed  the  possession  of  the 
countries  of  the  Columbia  to  be  im{)ortant  to  the  United  States 
in  many  respects;  but  that  the  period  was  not  come  when 
their  occupation  should  be  attem])ted  at  the  risk  of  a  war  with 
the  most  powerful  nation  of  the  earth.  Time,  he  considered, 
would  do  more  for  the  United  States  than  they  could  do  by 
immediate  action  for  themselves ;  the  advance  of  their  citizens 
over  the  western  regions  had  been  already  rapid  beyond  all 
the  calculations  of  the  most  sanguine  statesmen ;  no  extraor- 
dinary means  were  required  from  their  government  to  accele- 
rate it.*' 

The  bill  passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  small  majority,  but 
nothing  was  done  with  it  in  the  House.  This  debate  at 
Washington  produced  great  excitement  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment. 

During  the  sessions  of  1844-'5,  Congress  was  much  agitated 

again  on  the  question.     At  t\\e  V>eg|vT\Tv\w^  of  each  term  the 

Executive  had  called  their  attentiow  to  Vt,  wcv^N%.Tvows.\^>jvvvt\A 
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and  resolutions  were  drawn  up  and  discussed.     Among  these 
resolutions  was  one  for  establishing  the  ^*  Nebraska  Terri- 
tory" west  of  the  mountains,  but  the  House  only  succeeded 
in  passing  a  bill  providing  for  the  termination  of  the  '^ joint 
occupancy,"  which  bill  the  Senate  did  not  touch.     Durinff 
this  period,  the  Hon.  Richard  Packenham  reached  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  in  the  matter,  and  in  his  message  of  19th 
February,  1845,  President  Tyler  stated  that  *^  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  negotiation."     On  this  point 
nothing  definite  has  since  been  heard.       ***** 
Let  these  facts  receive  their  due  consideration ;  and  in  that 
spirit  of  liberality  and  justice  which  ought  to  characterize  a 
great  nation,  let  us  prepare  to  continue  and  complete  our 
negotiations  in  relation  to  Oregon  territory. 

But,  in  this  spirit  of  liberality,  we  are  not  to  forget  what 
is  due  to  ourselves,  to  our  posterity  and  our  country.  There 
can  never  be  merit  in  that  nation  which  sacrifices  the  high 
and  precious  interests  entrusted  to  its  keeping.  So  much  of 
Oregon  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  promotion  and  preservation 
of  those  interests,  we  are  boimd  by  the  highest  obligations  to 
insist  upon,  and  to  demand  at  all  and  at  every  hazard.  With 
Mr.  McDuffie  we  agree,  that,  agriculturally,  the  country  at 
present  is  of  little  value.  But  to  stop  here  would  be  to  take  a 
partial  and  inadequate  view  of  it.  True,  we  have  on  this  side 
of  the  mountains  richer  and  better  agricultural  sites,  which 
a  centuryVill  hardly  bring  into  full  cultivation.  We  admit 
all  this,  and  more.  There  are  higher  considerations  than  these. 
We  cannot  rationally  suffer  our  territories  to  be  hemmed  in 
on  every  side  with  the  possessions  of  foreign  and  hostile 
powers  menacing  us  at  every  point ;  and,  in  time  of  open 
warfare,  furnishing  positions  for  harrassing  and  destroymg 
us  to  greatest  advantage. 

In  concluding,  let  us  ask,  how  are  we  to  dispose  of  this 
great  question  ?  What  grounds  shall  we  hereafter  assume — 
what  concessions  make — in  what  spirit  meet  the  British  re- 
presentatives ?  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  noisy 
tilustering  war  si)irit  which  has  i)revailed  in  certain  sections 
of  our  country  has  been  particularly  unfortunate.  It  can 
effect  no  good,  but  may  perplex  and  embarrass  all  negotia- 
tion. Reasonable  men  are  wont  to  conduct  affairs  of  such 
moment  witli  calmness  and  deliberation.  They  approach 
them  with  *^fear  and  trembling."  They  will  not  leave  to  the 
sword  what  the  pen  can  settle,  nor  involve  in  a  bloody  war 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth,  to  gratify  a  whim,  a 
caprice,  or  a  little  false  pride.  ** Peace  has  het  NYQX«t\si.'&  ^^ 
well  as  war" — her  higher  victories — and  t\ve  'wotVW^  ^q^- 
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ing  sensible  of  the  fact.  Let  us,  then,  meet  this  question  in 
a  spirit  of  moderation  and  kindness — ^but  not  weakly  or  &I- 
teringly.  Gasconade  and  menace  are  degrading.  The  nations 
of  the  earth  are  not  rivals  or  enemies,  but  friends  and  allies 
in  the  great  cause  of  extending  civilization  and  Christian  in- 
fluences over  its  surface.  Next  to  the  dignity  and  nobility  of 
understanding  our  own  rights,  is  that  of  understanding  and 
respecting  the  rights  of  others.  If  we  act  upon  these  prin- 
ciples in  again  going  into  convention  upon  the  subject  of  Ore- 
gon, tlie  triends  of  humanity  will  not  have  cause  to  mourn 
over  the  result. 


STATE  AID  TO  RAILROADS.* 

While  it  is  the  policy  of  most  of  the  States  to  ignore  all 
connexion  with  railroad  enterprises,  there  are  a  number 
which  have  identified  themselves  with  them.  Of  the  latter, 
all  are  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  confederacy.  In  these, 
the  population  is  not  sufficiently  dense,  nor  accumulated 
capital  sufficiently  abundant,  to  provide  the  means  for  con- 
struction. The  States  must  come  to  the  aid  of  the  roads,  or 
remain  without  them.  The  necessity  of  the  case,  therefore, 
sanctions  a  policy  objectionable  under  other  circnmsta^nces. 
In  the  northern  States,  where  abundant  capital  exists  for  all 
legitimate  enterprises,  it  would  be  very  unwise  and  impolitic 
for  States  to  interpose.  Such  a  conviction  has  le4  to  legal 
enactments  in  most  of  the  northern  States  prohibiting  them 
from  engaging  in  any  manner  in  works  of  publit*  improve- 
ment. 

The  States  now  engaged  in  aiding  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads to  any  considerable  extent  are  the  following  : 

Virginia. — This  State  contributes  to  the  construction  of  the 
following  roads  as  a  stockholder :  Alexandria,  Loudoun,  and 
Hampshire ;  Fredericksburg  and  Gordonsville ;  Manassas 
Gap;  Norfolk  and  Petersburg;  Orange  and  Alexandria; 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac;  Richmond  and 
Petersburg ;  Richmond  and  Danville ;  Richmond  and  York 
River;  Roanoke  Valley ;  South  Side;  Virginia  Central ;  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee. 

The  state  has  also  aided,  in  the  same  manner,  the  construc- 
tion of  numerous  turn})ikes.  It  has  also  aided  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  James  River  and  Kanahwa  canal,  and  rail- 
roads not  included  in  the  above  list.  It  is  also  constructing, 
on  its  own  account,  the  Covington  and  Ohio  railroad  as  a 
grand  avenue  l)etween  the  Ohio  river  and  the  seaboard. 

•From  the  American  Railroad  iownwA. 
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The  state  subscribes  to  the  amount  of  ihree-ffths  to  the  ca- 
pital stock  of  most  of  the  roads  aided  by  her. 

Termessee. — An  act  was  passed  in  the  legislative  session  of 
1851-'2,  authorizing  a  loan  by  the  State  of  $8,000  per  mile, 
to  be  applied  exclusively  to  ironing  and  equipping  the  road^ 
named  in  said  act.     A  iona  fide  subscription,  sufficient  to 

!;rade  them  and  provide  the  cross-ties,  is  required  before  the 
can  can  be  obtained ;  and  a  section  of  thirty  miles  must  be 
made  ready  for  the  iron  before  the  delivery  of  the  first  instal- 
ment. The  balance  is  paid  on  the  completion  of  successive 
twenty-mile  sections.  The  bonds  are  taken  at  par^  bear  six 
per  cent,  per  annum  as  interest,  and  mature  in  not  less  than 
thirty  nor  more  than  forty  years  from  date  of  issue.  They 
constitute,  by  law,  a  first  mortgage  upon  the  roads  and  thejr 
equipment.  The  company  are  required  to  deposit  the  interest, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  fifteen  days  be- 
fore it  falls  due.  On  the  failure  of  this  the  roads  are  to  be 
sold,  and,  from  the  proceeds,  the  State  to  be  remunerated  in 
full  for  the  bonds  and  the  interest  on  the  same.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  each  company  is  required,  after  the  lapse  of  five 
years  from  date  of  issue,  to  apply  one  per  cent,  per  annum  as 
a  sinking  fund,  to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  State  bonds, 
which  are  to  be  surrendered  to  the  governor  and  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  company.  In  all  such  cases  the  State  is  also  en- 
titled to  appoint  two  of  the  directors. 

An  amendment  to  the  above  was  made  in  the  session  of 
1853-'4,  increasing  the  State  loan  to  $10,000  per  mile,  be- 
sides special  appropriations,  on  the  same  terms,  for  the  con- 
struction of  bridges  over  the  Clinch,  Holston,  Big  Hatchie, 
and  Cumberland  rivers.  The  bonds  of  the  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  company  were  also  guaranteed  to  the  amount  of 
1650,000. 

The  following  were  the  companies  embraced  in  the  original 
act :  Nashville  and  Northwestern  ;  Nashville  and  Memphis  ; 
Chattanooga,  Harrison,  Georgetown,  and  Cliarlestown ;  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  ;  Southwestern  ;  McMinnville  and  Man- 
chester ;  Memphis  and  Charleston  ;  Nashville  and  Southern  ; 
Mobile  and  Ohio  ;  Nashville  and  Cincinnati ;  East  Tennessee 
and  Virginia ;  Memphis,  Clarksville,  and  Louisville ;  and 
Winchester  and  Alabama. 

By  the  amendment  of  1853,  the  same  aid  was  extended 
to  tlie  following  works :  Edgefield  and  Kentucky  ;  Central 
Southern ;  Knoxville  and  Charleston ;  Mississippi  Central 
and  Tennessee  ;  Knoxville  and  Kentucky  ;  Tennessee,  West- 
ern, and  Charleston ;  Cincinnati,  Cumberland  Gap^  and 
Charleston  ;  and  Mississippi  and  Tenueaae^. 
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Lomstana.-^Bj  an  act  passed  in  April,  1853,  provision  was- 
made  for  assisting  works  of  internal  improvement  within  this 
State,  in  the  following  manner,  viz :  When  a  company  shall 
have  received  a  special  charter  granting  State  aid,  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  the  State  treasurer  to  subscribe  to  the  amount  of 
one-ffth  of  their  capital  stock.  This  subscription  is  made 
payable  in  State  bonds,  at  not  less  tlian  par,  bearing  six  per 
cent,  interest,  running  forty  years,  and  deliverable  in  pro- 
portion  of  one  dollar  to  every  four  actually  paid  in  from  other 
sources.  Should  the  bonds  sell  for  more  than  par,  the  over- 
plus goes  toward  the  payment  of  interest  till  the  road  is  able 
to  pay  dividends.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  State  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  of  this,  so  that  the  company  arc  not 
taxed  with  it  till  their  earnings  enable  them  to  meet  it.  The 
governor  and  senate  have  authority  to  appoint  three  of  the 
directors.  In  case  the  dividends  should  exceed  six  per  cent., 
the  excess  goes  to  the  purchase  of  the  bonds.  If  the  general 
assembly  at  any  time  see  fit,  by  a  special  law,  to  authorize  a 
loan  of  bonds  to  any  railroad  company,  the  bonds  are  to  be 
issued  and  provision  made  to  meet  the  interest  charge  in  like 
manner  as  above ;  while  the  same  law  must  provide  the  ways 
and  means  for  their  payment  at  maturity. 

The  companies  which  have  availed  themselves,  in  this  State, 
of  the  above  provisions  are,  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson,  and 
Great  Northern ;  the  Nuw  Orleans,  Opelousas,  and  Great 
Western  ;  and  the  Vicksburg,  Shrcveport,  and  Texas  railroad 
companies.  | 

In  North  Carolina  the  State  has  begun  to  encourage  several 
works  of  internal  improvements  by  subscription  to  their  stock, 
or  endorsing  their  bonds  to  a  certain  amount.  The  railroads 
to  which  the  State  had  subscribed,  previous  to  tlie  last  legis- 
lative session,  were — 

North  Carolina  railroad   -        -        -  -  -  $2,000,000 

Raleigh  and  Gaston  railroad    -        -  -  -  500,000 

Wilmington  and  Manchester  railroad  -  -  200,000 

Wilmington  and  Weldon  railroad     -  -  -  400,000 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  bills  were  passed  for 
assisting  the  extension  of  some  of  the  above,  and  other  addi- 
tional undertakings.  In  most  cases  this  is  to  be  done  by  a 
stock  subscription  of  two-thirds  the  estimated  cost,  but  in 
some  instances  by  endorsement.    The  principal  of  these  are — 

Names.  State  Aid. 

Atlantic  and  Eastern  railroad      -  two-thirds,  or  $1,000,000 
Western  North  Carolina  railroad  ''  4,000,000 

Fayetteville  and  Greensboro'  -    -  ^^ 

Dan  River  raiJroad    -----  ^^ 
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If.  Carolina  railroad      ....  "  333,333 

K.  Carolina  railroad  (additional)  1,000,000 

Wilmington  and  Charlotteville    -  "  666,667 

Wilmington  and  Charlotteville    -    Endorse  $8,000  per  mile 
&r  that  part  of  the  road  east  of  Charlotte. 

The  subscription  to  the  Western  road  is  made  conditional, 
ihe  above  amount  of  stock  being  taken  only  when  $2,000,000 
shall  have  been  subscribed  by  private  individuals.  Payments 
proceed  pari  passu;  but  are  limited  to  $400,000  per  annum 
lor  the  first  two  years. 

Delaware. — This  State  has  recently  contributed  a  small 
Bum  to  a  road  in  progress  in  her  bounds. 

Sonih  Carolina, — This  State  has  aided,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  various  railioads  in  her  limits,  but  not  in  accord- 
ance with  any  general  plan  or  system.  The  work  to  which 
she  has  extended  the  greatest  amount  of  aid  is  the  Blue  Bidge 
:nilroad,  now  in  progress,  to  which  she  has  subscribed,  we 
"believe,  $2,000,000. 

Missouri  has  made  provision  for  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment by  loaning  her  credit  to  the  following  railroad  com- 
])anies : 

Pacific $4,000,000 

Iron  Mountain 1,500,000 

JNorth  Missouri 2,000,000 

IHannibal  and  St.  Joseph's      -        -        .        -  1,500,000 

9,000,000 

The  total  length  of  these  roads  will  be,  when  completed, 
1,070  miles.  The  State  take  a  first  mortgage  for  her  loan, 
'which  averages  $8,411  per  mile. 

This  statement  includes  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  States 
"that  have  recently  advanced  money  on  their  credit  to  rail- 
roads. There  have  been  numerous  instances  of  donations  of 
Jands  to  railroad  enterprises.  The  enumeration  of  these  does 
not  come  within  the  object  of  this  article. 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  SCHOOLS  ATTENDED. 


Aacient  Languaires 234 

Hodem  Languages 200 

H&thematics 232 

TCttinral  Philosophy 109 

Chemistry 190 

yiedh/ne 96 


Comparative  Anatomy,  Physiology 

and  Surgery 98 

Anatomy 98 

Moral  Philosophy UB 

Law ^'^ 


i 
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RESIDENCE   OP    STUDENT  I . 


Virginia 322 

Alabama • • 35 

South  Carolina 35 

Mississippi..... • 23 

Oeorffia 20 

Maryland 16 

Louisiana 15 

Missouri • 10 

Kentucky 8 

District  of  Columbia 8 

Florida 6 


North  Carolina ..•••  5 

Tennessee 3 

Texas 9 

Arkansas S 

New  York 1 

Pennsylvania 1 

Ohio.... 1 

Connecticut • 1 


ToUl, 


514 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  number  of  graduates  at 
each  commencement  since  the  establisliment  of  the  institution, 
and,  (with  the  exceptions  stated  below,)  the  number  of  matri- 
culates during  each  year,  since  the  organization  of  the  faculty 
by  the  appointment  of  the  late  Dr.  Caldwell,  as  president, 
July  11,  1804. 


Year. 

Matric- 

Gradu- 

Year. 

Matric- 

Gradu- 

Year. 

Matric- 

Grada- 

ulates. 

ates. 

ulates. 

ates. 

ulates. 

ates. 

1798  . 

7 

1817 

108 

10 

1836 

89 

15 

1799  . 

9 

1818 

120 

14 

1837 

142 

9 

1800  . 

3 

1819 

110 

11 

1838 

164 

19 

1801  . 

9 

1820 

127 

25 

1839 

160 

13 

1802  . 

3 

1821 

146 

30 

1840 

169 

31 

1803  . 

3 

1822 

165 

28 

1841 

167 

43 

1804 

60 

6 

1823 

173 

27 

1842 

171 

S9 

1805 

57 

3 

1824 

157 

34 

1843 

155 

33 

18  6 

67 

4 

1825 

122 

39 

1844 

145 

40 

1807 

40 

6 

1826 

112 

19 

1845 

156 

33 

1808 

46 

13 

1827 

76 

32 

1846 

155 

29 

1809 

37 

10 

1828 

85 

11 

1847 

155 

38 

1810 

61 

3 

1829 

81 

14 

1848 

150 

29 

1811 

54 

1 

1830 

83 

14 

1849 

179 

36 

1812 

57 

10 

1831 

107 

15 

1850 

230 

23 

1813 

97 

14 

1832 

104 

23 

1851 

251 

34 

1614 

80 

16 

1833 

109 

13 

1852 

270 

39 

1815 

83 

18 

1834 

101 

13 

1853 

281 

57 

1816 

92 

15 

1835 

104 

19 

1854 

312 

eo 

STUDENTS, 

1855. 

Seniors 

_ 

. 

• 

- 

— 

— 

56 

Juniors 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

56 

Sophomores  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

92 

Freshmen 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

96 

Partial 

course 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

Law  students 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

Total 


324 


,  TKAPK 

WITU  THB  KOBTH. 

i 

NATIVITIBS. 

-      230 

Florida 

.        • 

-    5 

-        22 

Arkansas 

-        - 

-    2 

-      20 

Iowa 

-        - 

•    -    2 

-       18 

Texas    - 

- 

-    2 

8 

California 

-        - 

-    1 

6 

Georgia 

- 

-    1 

6 

Missouri 

- 

-    1 

iforth  Carolina 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Mississippi     - 

South  Carolina 

Louisiana 

Yirginia 


LOSS  OP  OUR  TRADE  WITH  THE  NORTH. 

There  are  potent  causes  at  work  that  will  gradually  dimin- 
ish, and  possibly  eventually  annihilate,  our  trade  with  our 
northeastern  free  States.     One  of  those  causes  is  the  growing 
liostility  to  our  institution  of  domestic  slavery — an  hostility 
^which  is  but  increased  and  exacerbated  by  the  harmonious 
working  of  our  social  system   and   the  jarring  discord  of 
iheirs.     Another  cause  is,  the  various  railroad  connexions 
about  to  be  formed  between  the  slave  States  and  the  north- 
west.    Under  those  circumstances  it  becomes  useful  and  in- 
teresting to  inquire  what  we  shall  lose  and  what  we  shall 
gain  by  the  new  direction  which  our  trade  will  take. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  the  south  are  far  better  adapted  to 
agriculture  than  those  of  our  north.  They  rfiise  no  agricul- 
tural product  which  we  cannot  produce  cheaper  and  better 
than  they.  The  immense  amount  of  m^ufactured  goods 
which  we  obtain  might  be  made  with  less  of  cost  and  labor 
at  home,  because  much  of  tlie  raw  material  from  which  tfiey 
are  manufactured  has  now  to  pay  the  expenses  of  two  sea 
voyages  and  several  sales  and  transfers  which  would  be 
saved.  If  we  did  not  manufacture  entirely  for  ourselves,  as 
it  is  probable  from  our  agricultural  advantages  we  should 
not,  it  would  still  require  less  of  labor  to  have  the  north- 
west, which  adjoins  us,  manufacture  for  us  than  to  rely  on 
the  north. 

The  northwest,  like  ourselves,  need  nothing  from  the 
north,  but  would  require  immense  supplies  from  the  far  south 
— ^from  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  Asia  and  California. 
Cutoff  from  the  trade  of  Euro])e  and  the  north,  we  must 
manufacture  much  for  ourselves^  and  build  up  and  employ  a 
mighty  mercantile  marine,  to  carry  on  the  trade  for  ourselves 
and  for  the  northwest,  with  Asia,  Africa  and  South  America. 
The  northern  market,  for  our  agricultural  products,  is  pre- 
cisely proj)ortionate  to  the  amount  of  manufactured  and  other 
goods  which  we  buy  from  them.     If  we  \)oug\il  \)[vo>?>vi  ^^NlvJv^'^ 
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at  home  and  in  the  northwest,  we  should  create  a  market 
exactly  equal  to  the  one  we  had  lost.  We  should  not  only 
combine  the  profits  of  agriculture  with  those  of  manufacturing 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  but  we  should  attain  what  is  of  a  vast 
deal  more  importance,  we  should  educatea  population,  skilled 
in  all  the  arts,  trades  and  avocations  that  minister  to  the 
wants,  the  tastes  and  luxuries  of  a  wealthy,  enlightened,  and 
refined  people.  We  should  then,  and  not  till  then,  enjoy 
actual  independence.  Commercial  and  manufacturing  inde- 
pendence is  far  more  important  than  political  independence, 
because  commercial  and  manufacturing  nations  levy  a  heavier 
tax  on  their  dependents  than  any  despot  ever  exacted  from 
subject  provinces.  Labor  employed  in  commerce  or  manufac- 
tures, in  the  general,  pays  three  or  four  times  as  much  as 
farming  labor,  and,  in  the  exchange  of  the  one  for  the  other, 
the  farmer  gives  the  manufacturer  three  or  four  hours'  labor 
for  one.  This  is  the  kind  of  tax  the  north  ever  levies  on  the 
south.  The  loss  of  their  trade  will  therefore  be  a  great  gain. 
Connected  with  the  northwest,  and.  cut  off  from  the  trade 
of  the  north,  we  should  be  better  situated  than  any  other 
people  for  commerce  with  the  Indies  and  the  south.  This 
latter  trade  has  made  all  nations  wealthy  that  have  engaged 
in  it.  But  it  has  also  made  them  corrupt,  luxurious,  ener- 
vated and  short-lived.  We  do  not  look  with  immixed 
pleasure  to  the  enormous  profits  of  such  trade,  because  those 
profits  accrue  chiefly  from  superior  wit,  providence  and  cun- 
ning, coming  in  contact  with  the  generous,  improvident  and 
ignorant.  We  need  the  products  of  the  south,  however, 
and  they  need  ours ;  and  the  trade,  if  carried  on  fairly,  will 
be  mutually  beneficial.  We  have  some  guarantee  in  the 
integrity  of  our  population,  that  they  will  be  satisfied  with 
legitimate  profits — somo  reason  to  hope,  from  their  love  of 
agriculture,  that  they  will  never  become  exclusively  com- 
mercial. It  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  abuse  the  mighty 
advantage  which  a  southern  trade  and  a  connexion  with  the 
northwest  open  up  to  us.  We  can  neither  be  great,  wealthy, 
nor  independent,  without  commerce  or  manufactures.  We 
must  so  regulate  them  as  not  to  permit  them  to  run  to 
excess.  The  loss  of  the  trade  with  the  north  will  build  up 
all  the  pursuits  and  interests  pertaining  to  separate  inde- 
pendent nationalitv.  We  value  tlieir  friendship  and  good- 
will too  much,  if  they  were  attainable,  rashly  to  sunder  the 
commercial  ties  that  now  bind  us  together — but  their  attitude 
is  altogether  menacing  and  hostile,  and  we  choose  to  let 
them  and  our  own  people  see  that  we  can  live  without  their 
trade.     How  they  can  live  wit\io\x\»  out  \.t«A^,  ^^  kiiow  not, 
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unless  they  have  learned  to  dispense  with  food  and  clothing. 
Let  the  south  push  forward  her  roads  to  the  west.  It  is  a  quiet 
and  certain   means  of   retaliation. — {Richmond  Enquirer.) 


ACCIDENTS  BY  BAILRUADS  AND  STEAMBOATS,  AND  LOSSES  BY  FIBS 

DURING  THE  YEAR  18§§. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  accidents,  toge- 
ther with  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded,  which  have 
occurred  on  the  various  railroads  of  the  United  States  during 
the  past  year.  The  table  contains  a  record  of  no  accident 
which  was  not  attended  with  loys  of  life  or  injury  to  person, 
neither  does  it  embrace  the  great  number  of  persons  who 
haved  been  killed  and  maimed  by  jumping  from  moving 
trains,  attempting  to  get  on  cars  while  they  were  in  motion, 
being  run  over,  &c.;  also,  the  number  of  steamboat  accidents 
which  have  occurred  on  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  bays  of  this 
county,  and  which  have  been  attended  with  loss  of  life  and 
iiyury  to  person,  together  with  the  number  of  killed  and 
wounded : 


RAILROADS 

• 

STEAMBOATS. 

JI0KTH8. 

Accidents. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Accidents. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

JtBuary 

February 

March 

Anril.  .....■■•. 

19 

10 

12 

7 

7 

8 

13 

10 

15 

21 

13 

7 

10 
2 
3 
2 
5 
4 
9 

28 
10 
13 
20 
4 

34 
20 
30 
19 
30 
20 
48 
27 
67 
89 
81 
12 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
7 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 

69 

•     7 

4 

15 

7 

12 

23 

10 

7 

2 

9 

11 

25 
7 

25 
12 

May 

Jane. ...•••••. 

22 

Julv 

August 

September 

October 

NoTember 

6 

4 

•December 

f 

Total 

142 

116 

539 

27 

176 

107 

Included  in  the  above  there  have  been  killed  during  the 
year,  of  the  employes  on  railroads,  engineers  20,  firemen  19, 
conductors  6,  brakemen  10. 

The  following  table  shows  the  losses  by  fires  that  have 
occurred  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  just  closed, 
^here  the  amount  of  property  destroyed  has  been  estimated 
oqual  to  and  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  dollars : 

«NNwn]beT,  Va». 

--^arniarr. \^  \\  ^^^  ^^«iR 

Mf'ebruary ^ ^  \  A^^-*^ 

JWitrc/i .^  \  •^'^  ' 
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April 19  1,450,000 

Bfky 81  1,448,000 

June 16  1,285,000 

July 13  1,317,000 

August 8  399,000 

September 18  1,109,000 

October 14  803,000 

November 10  650,000 

December 14  736,000 

ToUl 193  13,049,000 

To  which  must  be  added  the  amount  of  property  destroyed 
by  fires  where  the  loss  was  loss  than  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
which  would  probably  increase  the  aggregate  to  about 
eighteen  millions,  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  1854,  of 
seven  millions  of  dollars. 

The  number  of  lives  lost  by  fires  during  the  year  was  171. 

NATIONAL  AGRICUITUBAI  SOCIETT. 

We  had  the  ploasuro  of  attendinjr  the  fourth  annual  meetin^r  of  thif  locioty, 
held  on  the  9th  day  of  January,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  of  'aking  part  in  iii  .^ 
proceeding.  As  soon  as  npace  admits  wo  shall  give  them  in  full  to  our  readen.  ^^ 
At  present  wo  can  furnish  only  the  list  of  ofHcers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.^  -- 
The  next  annual  exhibition  of  the  society  will  be  at  Philadelphia,  in  October^ « 
next. 

For  President. — Marshal  P.  Wilder,  of  Massachusetts. 

For  Vice  Prefiidaifs. — J.  D.  Lan^^,  Maine;  H.  F.  Frenchj^j,  j 
New  Hampshire;  F.  Holbrook,  Vermont;  Simon  Brown^  m 
Massachusetts ;  J(>sc])h  C'ooke,  Rliode  Island  ;  John  A.  Rock^:^ 
well,  Connecticut;  Dr.  J.  P.  Beekman,  New  York;  Georg( 
Vail,   New    Jersey;    Isaac  Ncwt<m,    Pennsylvania;    J.    W 


jr.,  Alabama;  J.  Perkins,  jr.,  Louisiana;  J.  T.  Worthing- 
ton,  Ohio  ;  M.  L.  Underwood,  Kentucky  ;  J.  Bell,  Tennessee    - 
Joseph   A.    Wrif^ht,    Indiana;   J.    T.    Kinnicott,   Illinois  :5 
Thomas  Allen,  Mississippi  ;  R.  Beebee,    Arkansas  ;    J.    C « 
Holmes,   Michigan;   D.   L.  Yulcc,    Florida;   T.    J.   Rusk^ 
Texas;  J.  W.   (Jrimes,  Iowa;  P.  Ord,  California;  W.  W- 

Corcoran,    District   of    ^'^ ^''       t     nr     ^  ii 

Mexico ;  H.  H.  Sibley, 
C.  Lancaster,  Washingt 
B.  Chapman,  Nebraska. 

Executive  Committee. — J.   A.  King,  New  York  ;  A.  S.  El- 
wyn,  Pennsylvania  ;  D.  Jay  Browne,  District  of  Columbia; 
W.  IL  H.  Taylor,  Ohio ;  11. 1\  \N'8A.<iT%,^\v&^\j.d«i>Mtfi^^^ 

Secretary.— V7\\\\^ri\  S.  lLmvt.,^v!L«»^«^Oto\%^\\.^. 

Treasurer. — B.  B.  Freue\v,  \3\^U\eV  v3S.Q.o\\vTftNi\\v. 


DE  BOW'S  REVIEW. 


APRIL,    1856- 


GIABTERS  AND  CONSTITUTIONS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

No.  1. 

ICore  than  t^  yean  ago  we  condeDsed  some  facti  in  regard  to  the  early  con- 
•titodonal  history,  etc.,  of  Spoth  Carolina,  which  will  have  as  mnch  interest  at 
this  day  as  they  could  have  had  then.  They  follow  in  the  rough  form  in  which 
they  were  drawn  up,  without  attempt  at  embellishment,  having  not  yet  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  our  Review. — Editor. 

The  charter  of  Charles  II,  (1663)  in  strictness,  should  he 
our  starting  point.  There  are  some  antecedent  matters, 
however,  necessary  to  he  understood:  an  explanation  or  two, 
and  we  dismiss  them.  The  first  grant  of  the  country  is  from 
England.  Whence  her  right  to  the  territory  so  lavishly 
bestowed?  If  by  *' prior  discovery,"  was  it  not  defeated  by 
adverse  "  prior  occupancy  ?"  The  Cabots,  under  Henry  VII, 
certainly  reached  the  continent  before  Columbus  or  Amerigo 
Vespucci.  Oldmixon  and  others  deny  that  they  ever  reached 
as  far  south  as  Florida.  The  date  1497.  The  Spaniards  put 
in  claims  to  Carolina,  or  Florida  as  they  call  it,  in  virtue  of 
Ponce  de  Leon's,  Vasques  de  Ayllon's,  Pamphilio  Narvesi's, 
and  Fernando  de  Soto's  discoveries.  By  riffht  of  discovery 
Florida  belonged  to  Spain.  But  she  claimed  too  much,  and 
in  Spanish  geography  Canada  was  a  part  of  Florida.*  Two 
colonies  of  Frenchmen  were  expelled  from  Carolina  (so  called 
from  Charles  IX  of  France)  prior  to  1565.  The  Spaniards 
were  the  first  discoverers — ^the  French  the  first  occupants. 
Then  came  England,  and  England  is  never  long  in  want  of  a 
title.    She  first  reached  the  continent.    She  had  a  papal  bull .  f 

*  Bancroft's  Hist.  U.  S.,  vol.  1,  p.  30. 

f  So  says  Mr.  Carroll,  1  Hist.  Col.  S.  C,  p.  10,  note.    He  quotes  Bancroft.'^ 
Hist.  U.  S.,  vol.  i,  p.  2,  as  authority;  but  has  strangely  m\«(^\ioVM.\i\\!i.   mx.l&vi^i- 
eroft  doea  not  any  tbnt  "  the  ciaim  waa  founded  on  a  grant  ot  OiA^ATnin'^^^^^fi^^ 
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She  found  the  country  unsettled  and  a  wilderness.  We  do 
not  stop  to  settle  points  of  casuistry.  Not  a  Frenchman  or 
a  Spaniard  had  been  in  Carolina  for  a  hundred  years. 

The  name  of  Raleigh,  says  Bancroft,  belongs  to  American 
history.  His  great  soul  looked  to  the  new  world  and  its 
developments.  Elizabeth  granted  him  every  thing  he  could 
desire — a  vast  empire,,  and  almost  unlimited  power.  His 
proprietary  grant  covered  part  of  Carolina  under  the  title  of 
Virginia.  In  the  vicinities  of  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  were 
unsuccessful  colonies.  In  1590  Raleigh  assigned  his  propri- 
etary. In  1606  ^^the  London  Company" — noblemen,  gen- 
tlemen, merchants — obtained  a  charter,  and  Carolina,  north 
of  Cape  Fear,  was  included  in  it.  This,  the  first  colonial 
charter  granted  to  Englishmen  in  America,  was  despotic.  It 
violated  mhgna  charta  itself.  The  hardy  spirits  who  were  to 
brave  the  dangers  of  the  new  world,  were  to  do  it  with  the 
yoke  about  their  necks.  James  the  First  drew  up  a  code  for 
this  new  government.  Hence  the  origin  of  our  chartered 
governments  ;  hence,  perhaps,  too,  the  idea  of  written  consti- 
tutions so  universal  in  the  American  States.  The  pretence 
under  these  charters  was  '*  the  propagation  of  Christianity." 
Alas  that  such  a  *^  multitude  of  sins"  should  be  covered 
under  so  fair  a  guise  I 

Sir  Robert  Heath,  attorney  general  to  the  king,  obtained, 
in  1630,  a  grant  covering  from  thirty-one  to  thirty-six  degrees 
of  latitude.  It  passed  through  the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  Dr. 
Coxe^  whose  son  published  an  account  and  map  of  the  coun- 
try. Tradition  says  there  were  attempts  under  the  grant  to 
colonize ;  but  the  patent  was  loMg  after  declared  void.  If 
Heath  did  nothing,  however,  Massachusetts  and  Virginia 
did.  The  former  sent  a  small  settlement  to  Cape  Fear  ;  the 
latter,  in  1663,  granted  land  to  George  Cathmaid,  "as  a 
reward  for  establishing  sixty-seven  persons  in  Carolina." 

The  charter  of  Chanes  the  Second  is  at  last  before  us.  The 
constitutional  history  of  South  Carolina,  of  right,  begins 
with  it.  To  eight  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Eng- 
land is  secured  all  the  territory  south  of  the  36°  parallel  to 
the  St.  Matheo  (now  the  St.  John's)  river :  The  historian, 
Clarendon  ;  the  noviis  ho7no  Albemarle,  (so  celebrated  as  Gen. 
Monk  at  the  Restoration  ;)  Craven,  a  cavalier  and  a  soldier; 
Ashly  Cooper,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  (history's  dis- 
solute but  eloquent  and  philosophic  Shaftsbury ;)  Colleton, 
the  royalist ;  two  Berkleys ;  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  were 
invested  by  the  instrument  with  almost  absolute  power — "to 
enjoy  the  same,"  says  the  charter,  "  as  amply  as  any  Bishop 
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of  Durham,"*  etc.,  etc.  Allegiance  alone  was  reserved  to 
the  crown.  **  Avarice  is  the  vice  of  declining  years  ;  most 
of  the  proprietors  were  past  middle  life.  They  begged  the 
country  under  the  pretence  of  a  pious  zeal  for  propagating 
the  gospel,  and  their  sole  object  was  the  increase  of  their 
own  wealth  and  dignity.  The  opposing  claims  of  Spain — the 
London  Company — the  Massachusetts  settlers,  were  soon  dis- 
posed of.  Sir  John  Yeamans,  who  came  over  from  Barbadoes 
with  a  colony  of  planters  about  this  time,  was  constituted 
governor  of  all  the  territory  south  of  Cape  Fear.  Thus  the 
history  of  the  first  charter.  There  was  a  second,  two  years 
after,  suited  to  the  ever-grasping  hands  of  the  proprietors.f 
It  extended  half  a  degree  further  north  ;  southward  to  29^  ; 
westward  to  the  ocean :  covering  an  almost  illimitable  terri- 
tory. All  of  the  present  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  part 
of  Florida  and  Missouri,  Texas  and  Mexico,  were  included  in 
it.     A  noble  province  I 

Between  the  years  1669  and  1698  five  distinct  set  of  laws 
(or  fundamental  constitutions)  were  sent  over  by  the  proprie- 
tors for  the  government  of  their  province.  The  object  pro- 
fessed waste  ^^  prevent  the  erection  of  a  numertrus  democracy." 
The  last  set  claims  to  be  **  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Landgraves,  and  Casiques  and  Commons,  in  this  pre- 
sent Parliament  assembled."  The  people  in  their  respective 
assemblies  never  ratified  these  constitutions — they  determin- 
ed them,  in  1702,  never  to  have  been  law  in  the  State — so 
little  disposition  had  these  hardy  adventurers  to  be  governed, 
where  they  were  not  represented.     Amid  the  wild  scenes  of 

*  Durham  was  a  county  palatine.  The  bishop  had  in  it  jura  regalia  as  fully  as 
the  king  in  his  palace.  All  offences  were  against  his  peace.  All  forfeitures  ac- 
crued to  him.  lie  exercised  the  right  of  pardoning;  appointed  judges,  etc. 
Most  of  these  privileges  Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth  abolished ;  but  this  did  not 
affect  the  proprietors ;  they  having  all  the  bishop's  original  rights. 

t  The  proprietors  held  by  free  and  common  socage  tenure,  with  an  annual  rent 
of  twenty  marks,  and  one  half  of  all  gold  and  silver  ore.  They  bad  the  fullest 
powers  to  constitute  a  government;  to  make  all  laws,  etc.,  analogous  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  England,  with  consent  of  the  freeholders.  They  might  create 
titles  of  nobility  not  used  in  England;  and  might. — but  only  if  they  pleased,  for  so 
I  understand  it — grant  liberty  of  conscience  and  full  toleration  to  all  dissentera^ 
The  charter  evidently  contemplated  a  large  production  of  tropical  commodities, 
admitting  as  it  does  into  England,  for  several  years,  free  of  duty,  from  Carolina, 
wines,  currants,  raisins,  silks,  capers,  wax,  almonds,  oil,  and  olives.  The  hope 
was  never  realized.  A  magnificent  empire,  too,  was  anticipated,  or  why  those 
rights  of  "erecting  fortifications,"  "making  war,"  "exercising  martial  law," 
*•  raising  revenues,"  etc.,  lodged  in  the  proprietors.  From  this  latter  right,  how- 
ever, they  expected  most  to  their  private  fortunes.  Every  thing  was  accorded 
them.  "  Nothing  was  neglected,"  says  Bancroft,  "  but  the  interests  of  the  English 
crown  and  the  rights  of  the  colonists."  And  yet  Clarendon,  t\ie  c\i^Ti<:ft^QT^N(^% 
impeached,  not  long  afters  for  introdacing  the  arbitnry  ^^«t  oi  >}^<^  c^ttrwDLXsiftA 
the plMDUtiOBB.^2  Car,  Coll.,  p.  288. 
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their  new  homes,  dreams  of  liberty  soon  floated  in  their  fan- 
cies ;  a  jealousy  of  the  proprietors  at  once  sprang  up,  and 
the  seeds  of  after  revolution  were  sown  in  that  early  period. 
In  1669  came  Wm.  Sayle  as  governor  of  the  colony  ;  and, 
three  years  afterwards,  followed  nineteen  "  Artides  of  Jk- 
struction*'  and  the  model  of  a  town — the  Borne  doubtless  of 
a  new  world. 

The/r«^  set  of  constitutions  are  so  remarkable,  that  we  de- 
sign a  full  notice  of  them.*  The  early  history  of  the  State 
cannot  always  be  understood,  without  some  knowledge  of 
these ;  the  more  ancient  statutes  have  a  clear  reference  to 
them.  Titles  of  nobility, '[  with  large  landed  interests,  were 
actually  created  under  their  sanction.  Thomas  Smith  was 
created  landgrave,  with  4,800  acres  land.  Colleton,  Yea- 
mans,  and  Carteret,  were  entitled  '*  landgraves  ;"  the  same 
dignity  is  said  to  have  been  conferred  upon  John  Locke. 
These  constitutions,  in  themselves,  are  worthy  of  all  atten- 
tion ;  they  are  worthy  of  attention,  too,  from  the  character 
of  those  who  framed  them.  The  proprietors  had  designs  of 
a  stupendous  nature.  What  could  suit  an  establishment, 
at  the  head  of  which  we  recognise  a  Clarendon,  or  a  Shafts- 
bury — but  all  the  pomp  of  regal  show  ;  the  magnificence  of 
empire  ;  the  glory  of  dominion?  Statesmen  at  home — legis- 
lators, they  were  cradled  in  the  storms  and  tempests  of  revo- 
lution ;  educated  amid  the  ceaseless  conflict  of  parties,  trained 
in  action  and  for  action.  Some  of  them  were  philosophers — 
and  amid  every  distraction  of  the  State  found  in  philosophy 
a  solace  and  a  guide — courting  Egeria  in  her  solitary  groves, 
when  the  tempest  raged  without.  Such  was  ShaftsDury— 
such  was  Clarendon. 

If  we  would  know  the  constitutions  granted  to  the  first 
•colonists,  we  must  know  the  men  that  granted  them.  Cla- 
xendon  was  abroad  on  a  mission  to  Sweden.  All  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  enterprize  rested  upon  Shaftsbury ;  he 
was  its  oracle  ;  he  gave  laws  to  it,  and  m  giving  laws  to  it 
was  himself  the  type  of  the  government  he  was  about  to 
establish.     A  man  unflinching  in  his  purposes  ;  ever  chang- 

**  There  is  a  maQuscript  copy  of  these  coDstitations  in  the  Charleston  LibraTy; 
it  is  a  curious  old  paper,  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Locke  himself.  The 
writing  is  siiflf  but  very  clear ;  it  is  not  punctuated  in  any  part ;  a  fac  nmile  of 
Locke's  signature  is  attached  to  it.  The  date  is  14th  July,  1669.  The  manuscript 
was  presented  to  the  library  in  1833,  by  Robert  Gilmore,  of  Bidtimore.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  librarian  for  a  view  of  it. 

t  The  dignities  under  the  constitutions  were  to  be: 
1.  Palatine — comei  palatii. — ^The  term  explains  itself. 
^.  Landgrave. ^k.  German  title,  like  the  8axon  **  Thaae." 
3.  Casique—An  Indian  title.    ( Fide  1  Coo^t, ASt.^ 
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ing  in  bis  connexions  ;  an  equal  foe  to  despotic  power  and  to 
democracy  ;  an  aristocrat  doatin^  upon  a  landea  aristocracy, 
'with  all  faith  in  the  nobles — all  contempt  for  the  people. 
Loving  wealth  without  avarice  ;  just  from  interest ;  and  popu- 
lar as  a  chancellor  everywhere  but  among  the  lawyers. 
Without  religion — ^he  feared  not  God,  but  watched  the  stars  ; 
without  faith  in  Christianity,*  he  clung  to  astrology ;  a 
counsellor,  but  not  an  actor.  A  man  without  sympathies, 
lie  could  neither  understand  a  prejudice,  or  proscription.  He 
debauched  his  mind  into  a  contempt  of  the  people,  and  would 
liave  debauched  them  in  turn  by  inflaming  their  passions. 
Such  was  Shaftsbury,  as  Bancroft  describes  him. 

There  was  another  man — John  Locke.  As  a  patron  of 
letters^  Shaftsbury  was  not  long  ignorant  of  the  merits  of  the 
unpretending  scholar.  They  were  antipodes  to  each  other  in 
religion  and  morals  ;  in  letters  and  in  politics  they  met  on  a 
common  arena  and  shook  hands  together.  Shaftsbury  was  in 
the  zenith  of  his  glory  ;  Locke,  as  yet,  "  unhonored  and  un- 
sung." A  lover  of  truth,  moved  by  convictions  and  regard- 
less of  theory — looking  to  the  nobility  as  the  rock  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  out  of  all  conceit  with  the  people — John 
Xocke,  "ingoing  forth,"  says  the  historian,  "to  lay  the 
foundation  of  civil  government  in  the  wilderness,  bowed  his 
mighty  understanding  to  the  persuasive  influences  of  Shafts- 
l)ury." 

Associated  with  these  great  names  comes  down  to  us  the 
first  set  of  Carolina  constitutions.  Locke  drafted  them  on 
Bhaftsbury's  principles,  but  these  were  consonant  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  great  metaphysician  himself;  and  there  is 
throughout  the  whole  performance,  we  are  told,  but  a  single 
article  which  did  not  meet  with  his  hearty  approval. t  Locke 
to  his  last  days  prided  himself  on  these  legislative  labors.  In 
their  first  birth  they  were  the  theme  of  extravagant  eulogy. 
*^  Beyond  compare  are  they,"  said  some ;  '*  empires  will  be 
aolicitous  of  subjection  to  the  noble  government,"  said  others ; 
*Hhey  shall  endure  forever,"  said  the  proprietors,  ^^  sacred 
and  unalaterable, ' '  J 

*  He  could  yet  pretend  a  faith,  when  it  salted  the  purposes  of  his  insatiable 
ambition.  He  communed  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  maintained,  at  times, 
that  *'  it  was  censurable  to  represent  the  gospel  as  a  fraud ;  that  he  hoped  itsene- 
miei  would  be  reconciled  to  it,  and  its  friends  prize  it  more  highly." — ( VuU 
X>wight  on  Infidel  Philosophy.    M'llvaine's  Evidences,  p.  336.) 

t  The  article  establishing  a  national  church. 

t  The  autograph  copy  of  these  constUutioru  in  the  Charleston  Library,  is  dated 
July,  1669.    As  the  reader  may  be  pleased  with  a  view  of  the  plan  of  government 
to  be  established  by  them,  we  have  thought  it  not  inappropriate  to  furnish  in  a 
note  such  a  summary  or  digest.    It  will  be  some  \abox  U>  \a,  «&i^\^%\i  \\»  ts^h^ 
piDTa  tedious  to  aay,  wo  §luiu  not  encumber  the  text  ^th  \t.   *I1^  ci^fuw^X:)  ^^. 
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It  has  been  said,  '^  nothing  so  absurd  as  never  to  have  been 
defended  by  any  of  the  philosophers."  It  would  have  been 
a  curious  thing  to  have  seen  the  cumbrous  machinery  put  in- 
to operation,  which  our  philosophers  in  this  instance,  with  all 
gravity,  '*  ordained  and  established."  The  man,  reversing 
the  natural  order,  was  to  be  made  for  the  law,  and  net  the 
law  for  the  man.  The  cage,  and  then  the  lion  to  be  put  into 
it.  But  the  lion  proved  too  strong  for  the  caee,  and  trampled 
it  under  his  feet  with  disdain.  You  may  reduce  men  to  bon- 
dage, where  they  are  effeminate  from  luxury  or  are  lost  in 
the  aggregate  mass  ;  but  let  them  feel  their  iridividuality  in  a 
new  world — in  the  wild  forests — nature  will  speak  then,  and 
they  will  he  free. 

the  whole  afiair  warrants  ns  in  this  step;  and  the  noted  names  of  Sbafubory  and 
Locke  give  an  interest  to  every  thing  connected  with  them.  We  view  first  the 
three  principal  departments  of  the  constitution :  the  executive,  legislative,  Ju- 
diciary, and  then  come  to  the  details  of  the  system. 

I.  The  Executive. — This  power  was  lodged  in  the  Palatine's  court,  rather  thin 
in  the  hands  of  a  smgle  officer.  The  Palatine  was  the  highest  officer  in  the  State, 
but  had  little  power  per  se.  The  Palatine's  court  consisted  simply  of  the  proprie- 
tors. Four  of  them  were  necessary  to  an  act;  and  this  court  was  charged  with 
the  appointment  of  all  officers,  the  expending  of  moneys,  pardoning,  vetoing, 
calling  and  dissolving  parliaments,  etc.    The  power  to  make  war  was  not  given  ic 

II.  The  Legislative. — ^There  were  two  legislative  bodies: 

1.  The  Grand  CouncUt  or  Upper  House. — Popular  element  little  recognised  tn 
it.  Palatines,  proprietors,  and  counsellors  the  only  members.  The  treaty  mak* 
ing  power  placed  here ;  as  also  the  powers  to  originate  and  prepare  all  laws  before 
they  could  appear  in  the  other  house.    This  met  once  a  month. 

2.  The  Parliamenty  or  Lower  House. — Four  estata  comprised  in  it — sitting  in 
1  single  room: 

a.  The  proprietors^  always  to  be  eight  in  number ;  eldest,  Palatine.  Estate  of 
each  one-£jrtieth  of  every  county — a  seigniory.  Whole  province  to  be  sub-divided 
into  counties. 

0.  The  landgraves—^ne  over  every  county,  with  48,000  acres  of  land. 

i.  The  caeiques — two  to  a  county.    Estate,  24,000  acres  each. 

0.  The  commons. — Every  fourth  part  of  a  county,  or  precinct,  sent  one;  elected 
for  two  years. 

This  Parliament  was  the  law-making  body.  Assent  of  Palatine  and  four  pro- 
prietors necessary  to  every  law.  If  this  assent  given  through  their  deputies,  law 
expired  after  two  years,  unless  act  of  deputies  confirmed.  A  peculiar  veto  existed 
here.  In  effect,  if  not  in  totis  verbis,  that  of  the  Koman  tribune.  Before  the 
consent  of  the  Palatine  or  his  deputy  obtained,  any  proprietor  or  deputy  might 
protest;  a  debate  ensued ;  the  four  estates  retired  to  separate  chambers;  a  ma- 
jority of  either  voting  the  law  unconstitutional,  destroyed  it  in  any  stage  of  ita 
progress.  How  complex!  what  opposing  checks!  Dissent  the  Grand  CoumeU, 
and  the  law  could  never  come  before  Parliament,  Assent  both,  and  a  proprietor 
or  his  deputy,  with  the  migor  part  of  either  estate,  defeated  that  assent.  Unite 
all  of  these,  and  the  Palatine's  court  charges  down  with  its  veto,  or  the  crowfi  of 
England,  in  the  last  resort,  and  this  under  the  charter. 

III.  The  JoDiciAKT. — l^^ve  descriptions  of  courts. 

1.  Supreme  Courts— of  these  eight. 

1.  Palatine's  Court. 

2.  Proprietor's  Courts, — To  each  of  these  one  proprietor,  six  counsellors,  and 
M  college  of  twelve  aMistanta.  Counsellors  and  assiHtants  chosen  in  a  peculiar  maii- 

ner  by  the  eaUtea.    The  great  prepondetanoe  m  iai^oi  ol  \}ii^  \iQ\A\\v^  md  landed 
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The  constUidions  were  ill-suited  to  colonial  infancy — and 
when  power  came,  they  were  rejected  witli  indignation.  What 
were  landgraves,  and  casiques^  and  lords,  to  men  struggling 
in  a  wilderness  against  nature  and  against  man.  These  con- 
stitutions were  the  only  attempt  to  establish  an  order  of 
nobility  in  America.  From  the  construction  of  the  govern- 
ment, an  aristocratic  majority  might,  almost  in  every  instance, 
be  relied  on.     Two-fifths  of  all  the  land  belonged  to  the  no- 

mterestfl.  The  Grand  Council  coald  expel  any  of  these,  but  could  never  expel  a 
proprietor,  his  right  heing  an  inherent,  original  one.  Qoorum  in  each,  a  proprie- 
tor and  three  counsellors  In  certain  cases  these  appeal  courts.  Judgment  final. 
In  criminal  matters,  exercising  control  over  inferior  courts. 

c.  The  Chancellor^i  Court. — ChanceUoVf  Speaker  in  Parliament  and  Prendent  of 
the  Grand  Council.  Each  of  his  comnsellors  a  vicerchanctUor ;  each  assistant  a 
Tteordtr.    Chancery  powers  in  general  exercised  here. 

6.  Chief  Jmtiu's  Court. — Appeals  heard.  Counsellors,  justices :  Assistants, 
masters. 

e.  Constable^s  Court. — ^Military  tribunal.  Constable,  in  Palatine's  absence, 
etnnmander-in-chief  in  war.  Each  counsellor  a  marshal;  assistant,  lieutenant 
general, 

d.  AdmiraTs  Court. — Powers  of  the  incident  and  prize  courts  of  admiralty 
in  England.  In  war,  the  admiral  and  officers  of  his  court  held  command  in  the 
navy. 

e.  Treasurer's  Courts  with  under  treasurers  and  auditors, 

f.  Chamberlain^s  Court. — A  court  of  heraldry.  In  many  points,  jurisdiction  of 
an  English  ecclesiastical  court  A  court  of  fashions,  habits,  games  and  sports. 
OflBoers,  vice  chamberlains  and  provosts. 

g.  High  Steward^s  Court. — ^Trade,  manufactures,  buildings,  towns,  roads,  bridges, 
fenies,  health.     Comptrollers  and  surveyors  as  officers.  ^ 

2.  Courts  of  Assize. — Commissioners  to  go  into  the  several  counties  for  the 
trial  of  capital  offences.  These  were  of  the  Grand  Council,  of  the  counsellors  or 
anistants,  and  associated  themselves  with  the  justices  and  sheriffs  of  counties. 

3.  County  Courts. — Sheriff  and  four  justices  in  each;  chosen  and  commissioned 
by  Palatine's  court.    Appeals  from  precinct  courts. 

4.  Precinct  Courts. — Steward  and  four  justices  each.  Cognizance  of  criminal 
caoses  less  than  capital,  and  all  civil  causes. 

5.  Seignory,  Barony  and  Manor  Courts. — Held  before  the  lord.  Causes  civil 
and  criminal  between  vassals  and  leet  men,  without  appeal.  If  others  concerned, 
appeal  to  precinct  or  county  courts. 

We  proceed  to  examine  the  constitutions  under  a  few  other  divisions. 

I.  Rbligion. — Church  of  England  establishment.  Dissenting  churches  tolerated, 
having  each  its  terms  of  communion  drawn  up,  and  names  of  communicants.  Every 
such  church  must  agree  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  he  is  to  be  worshipped.  No 
citizenship  to  other  than  a  communicant  in  some  church.  No  place  of  honor  or 
profit.    (Q7  Woald  not  this  ensure  some  sad  communicants  or  a  deistical  church  7 ) 

II.  Revenue. — A1  land  held  of  the  proprietors  with  a  rent  tax.  All  wrecks, 
mines,  &e.,  pearl  and  whale  fishery,  ambergris,  etc.,  to  them  forever.  Palatine's 
share,  three-tenths  of  the  whole. 

XII.  Propertv. — BUective  franchise  and  office  only  to  land  holders.  Fifty  acres 
to  the  lowest  officer — a  voter;  five  hundred  to  the  highest — a  juror,  or  a  member 
of  the  Parliament  Appeals  to  higher  courts,  even  in  criminal  matters,  disposed 
of  at  a  fixed  price.  Proprietary  estates  inalienable  after  a  certain  time,  (unless 
*'  for  terms  under  three  lives.")  In  descent  of  lands,  heirs  male  preferred. 
Failure  of  heirs  to  a  proprietor,  his  colleagues  elect  a  new  one.  Oldest  proprie- 
tor, Palatine.  Failure  of  heirs  of  landgraves  or  casiques,  reversion  to  ^to^tv^ 
tors.    Bianors  indivisibie. 
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bility.  Everytliing  was  dependant  upon  property.  We  will 
not  sell  justice — niuXi  vend^us,  nvUi  negabimvs^  aut  differ^ 
emu8  rectum  aut  justidam,  said  Magna  Charta ;  here  it  was 
on  all  occasions  sold.  The  right  to  appeal  was  fixed  at  a 
certain  price  in  different  courts.  High  property  qualifica- 
tions were  annexed  to  every  privilege.  Estates  of  nobility 
were  inalienable.  These  were  among  the  most  arbitrary  pro- 
visions. The  provision  in  these  constitutions  which  admitted 
a  majority  of  the  jury  to  decide,  is  one  which  leans  on  the 
side  of  arbitrary  power,  against  liberty.  In  State  prose- 
cutions, a  majority  of  the  court  may  be  influenced  by  au- 
thority, corrupted  or  overawed  ;  but  the  unanimotis  verdict  is 
freed  from  this  danger,  for  it  could  hardly  happen  that  the 
jury-box  should  not  contain  at  least  one  man  of  incorruptible 
integrity. 

But  then  we  must  not  complain  too  much  of  the  consti- 
tutions for  their  strong  anti-liberty  bias.  They  were  framed 
in  an  age  when  a  reaction  was  taking  place  against  this 
liberty — when  the  popular  element,  even  in  the  English  con- 
stitution, had  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  the 
terrible  convulsions  through  which  tlie  State  had  but  lately 
passed.  The  noblemen  who  framed  these  laws  were  not 
unmindful  of  their  own  order.  Like  their  brethren  of  another 
age,  who  wrested  from  King  John  the  Magna  Charta^  they 
admitted  the  people  to  no  more  rights  than  necessity  de- 
manded. With  regard  to  the  lowest  order  of  the  State — ^the 
viUeins,  serfs,  (or  leet  men,  as  they  are  called  in  Locke's  con- 
stitutions,) neither  instrument  considered  them  as  having 
any  claims  whatever.  Their  condition  under  Magna  Charta 
was,  if  anything,  preferable.  Under  Locke's,  they  could 
never  be  emancipated.  Their  descendants  must  forever  be 
as  themselves.  What  more  gloomy  than  such  a  prospect ! 
The  rigidity  of  Indian  castes  was  not  more  severe ;  the  Egypt- 

IV.  Slayks. — 1.  Leefmen— serfs  or  Tilleins.  Under  their  lords  without  appeal. 
Bound  to  the  soil.  Their  descendants  leet  men  and  women  forever.  Leet  mea 
made  by  entering  their  names  as  such.  On  marriagOi  to  receive  of  the  lord  land 
at  a  small  rent. 

2.  Negroes. — Absolute  power  over  them  in  master.  Not  manumitted  by  church 
membership.    An  odd  notion  to  the  contrary  being  held  in  England  at  die  time. 

v.  Nobility  never  to  be  diminished  in  number.  Tried  by  their  peers  in  the 
Chief  Justice's  court  Appointed  by  proprietors.  Never  to  hold  more  than  one 
dignity  at  a  time.  Palatine  and  proprietors  may  act  by  deputies.  Deputies  must 
be  of  the  nobility  or  counsellors.  No  cause  of  any  nature  tried  without  a  jury. 
(Would  not  this  sweep  chancery  away?)  Majority  of  jury  decide.  No  advocate 
allowed  to  plead,  without  oath  that  he  is  tChpaid,  No  law  valid  after  a  hundred 
years,  (except  constitutions.)  No  comments  upon  constitutions  or  laws  allowed. 
Constitutions  read  at  every  parliament.  Naturalization  conferred  forever  by 
BigniDg  the  coDBtitutiouB. 
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ian  "hereditary  professions"  not  lees  philosophical.  Not  by 
nature  were  these  a  degraded  race  of  men,  but  by  adventitious 
inrcumBtaDces,  Should  they  never  triumph  over  these? 
Should  they  ever  remain,  as  in  the  constitutions,  "  under 
their  lords  without  appeal?" 

With  regard  to  the  slaves  proper  of  the  constitution — the 
negroes — the  worst  feature  of  the  Roman  law  was  displayed, 
the  master's  power  of  life  and  death  over  them.  The  present 
condition  of  the  African  slave,  when  contrasted  with  this, 
ought  forever  to  silence  the  wretched  cry  of  abolitionism.* 

The  constitutions  prohibited  any  comments  to  be  written 
upon  them.  One  might  have  supposed  that  history  would  have 
taught  the  proprietors  the  absurdity  of  such  a  law.  The 
Bame  thing  was  decreed  by  Justinian,  after  the  digest  of  hia 
celebrated  body  of  laws.  Every  commentator  upon  it  "in- 
curred the  guilt  of  the  crimen  falsi ;"  but,  in  defiance  of  the 
command,  itwasoverloaded  with  thecommentaries  of  civilians. 


*  Sl&Ter;  and  tbe  slave  trade,  Bayi  Bancroft,  are  older  than  the  rMordi  of 
luman  tocletj.  They  exiitedamoagtheKgyptianaaad  theHcbrew*.  All  PbueDicls 
•nd  Scyttiift  trafficked  in  elavea.  At  Athena,  at  MacedoD,  at  Rome — taoit  repal- 
■iTclj  under  the  Anelo-SaioDa.  Qunnan; ,  France.  Huiaia,  Turkey,  IlKly.  Cbriati- 
aniiy  introduced  a  new  Teature.  The  Cnisadera  eatabtished  the  priDciple  thai 
loGdel*  might  be  eoalBved.  Eren  lord  Bicoa  aeemed  Co  admit,  thst  war  might  be 
Dade  upon  theiD  Tor  the  propatjatioD  of  the  Cbriatian  faith, — 1  Kent,  In.  When 
the  Hoor>,  orprcome  b;  Chriiliaaa,  removed  (j>  Africa,  alt  AfricaDB  were  esteemed 
Uoori  1  benc«,  African  slavery.  But  African  ilavery  first  existed  in  Arriea.  Tho 
Didani  there  emlaved  each  other.  Herodolua  apeaka  uf  negro  alavea.  "  The 
negro  race  exiats  in  the  catacomba,  ia  the  mixed  or  aegruloid  character.  Even 
In  itua  modified  type  their  preaunco  is  comparatlviOy  unfrequent.  If  negroes,  aa 
it  more  than  probable,  were  numeroua  in  E^pt,  their  aoclal  pnaition  was  chiedf 
In  ancient  timea,  what  it  yet  is,  that  of  plebeians,  servant!  and  slavea." — NoCc'f 
Lectureaoa  lie  Caucasian  and  Negro  races,  p.  15.  Negro  slaves  eiiited  in  Greece 
and  Rome.  I'hey  eiiated  in  Europe  before  the  discovery  of  America.  As  early 
a*  1443.  they  were  iotrciduced  from  Africa  by  tbe  Portuguese.  The  fipanicrda  are 
even  said  lo  bave  preceded  the  Fortugueee.  Tbe  first  emigrants  lu  America 
enslaved  tbe  Indisna.  I.aii  Caaaa  suggesled  African  slavery  in  Hispaniola.  Queen 
Elitftbetb  was  the  first  English  sovereign  Co  engage  in  the  traffic.  MassachaiMt 
the  flnt  colony!  Virginia  first  sold  to  slavery  her  white  servants  that  came 
over.  In  162U,  African  slaves  were  introduced  there.  See  the  admirable  chapter 
in  Banoroft  uo  ibis  subject.  History  of  the  United  States,  obnpcer  v.  Ki'Dt'a 
Com.,  *ol.  i,  p.  191.  The  Barbadocs  planters  brought  African  slaves  to  Carolina 
eoaval  with  the  colony.  In  a  few  years  they  outnumbered  the  whites  two  to  one. 
Efery  eolony  received  them.  Tbe  slave  trade  lerminaled  first  at  the  South. 
Tir^k  and  North  Carolina,  in  1773,  resolved  to  discontinue  it.  The  first  law  I 
Bad  in  South  Carolina,  relating  to  slaves,  passed  in  1683.  This  is  lost.  Our  eol- 
lectioD  of  sl&tutea  comiuencee  with  16^.  Between  1690  and  163.5,  I  find  forty-two 
enactments  upon  the  subject.  The  earlier  sanguinary,  but,  by  degreea,  assuming 
ataild  and  bumaue  character.  The  condition  of  this  class  must  be  ameliorated, 
but  never  by  foreign  infiuence.  Our  own  humanity  and  enlightenment  will  dictate 
Urn  pmper  amelioration.  Of  this  humanity  atid  enlightenment  we  claim  quite  al 
BDcJ)  ai  our  neighbors.  Every  law.  prior  to  1751,  on  the  subject  of  slaves  in 
Boflb  Carolina,  expired  before  the  revolution.  "  Let  (As  phUanlhropiiti  of  lia 
^ttuUta  lAol  Ikeg  tetn  JSrilith  and  ml  ^DMrkoN  tout,"  n;«\.^  «dbnt  (Acnu 
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Every  law  was  to  expire  after  a  hundred  years,  and  yet  in  the 
same  breath  the  monstrous  folly  of  ^'scusred  and  unaliercMe 
constitutions."  No  advocate  was  to  plead  in  any  case  for  a 
fee.  At  one  ''fell  swoop,"  farewell  to  the  whole  body  of 
lawyers.  Even  the  religious  toleration  of  these  constitutions 
was  suspicious.  ' '  Its  courts  of  games  and  fashions/ '  says  the 
historian,  ''  supposed  that  men  would  submit  their  minds, 
women  their  tastes,  and  children  their  pastimes,  to  a  tribu- 
nal." Naturalization  was  forever  to  be  conferred  by  the 
simple  act  of  signing  the  constitutions.  What  must  be  thought 
of  the  wisdom  of  such  a  provision,  at  this  day,  when  even 
our  present  systems  of  naturalization  are  objected  to.  There 
was  inserted  in  the  constitutions  no  power  to  amend.  The 
proprietors,  we  may  suppose,  reserved  this  to  themselves. 
But  this  brings  us  to  the  question,  had  they  the  right  to 
ordain  the  constitutions  at  all  ?  Their  charter  required  the 
consent  of  freeholders^  who  were  not,  certainly,  consulted 
in  this  instance,  much  less  did  they  consent. 

But  let  us  return  to  history.  In  1670  came  over  the  first 
colony  under  the  charter.  The  planting  was  effected  under 
the  direction  of  the  proprietors.  At  their  expense  all  the 
necessaries  were  furnished.*  With  the  colony  came  a  rough 
draft  of  the  constitution.  We  shall  witness  their  fate.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  enforce  them.  It  would  have  been 
vain.  A  government  was  indeed  required,  but  of  quite  a 
different  character.  One  was  established.  Some  historians 
speak  of  it  as  a  military  government ;  but  liberty  was  one  of 
its  elements.  The  government  was  temporary — a  legislature 
of  twenty  delegates,  elected  by  the  people  ;  a  council  of  ten — 
five  by  the  appointment  of  the  leigislature,  and  five  by  the 
proprietors.  A  proprietor's  governor  was  already  on  the 
spot.  The  complete  constitutions  arrived — were  they  to 
supersede  the  present  establishment?  The  proprietors  sent 
over  temporary  lawsf — were  these  to  be  enforced?  Now 
were  the  times  pregnant  with  dissension  and  party  strife. 

*Horne'8  "Description  of  the  Province'^  had  been  published  five  years.  It 
painted  the  country  in  the  most  glowing  colors,  and  offered  the  moat  favorable 
terms  to  settlers.  They  were  to  enjoy  great  privileges — much  greater  than  the 
proprietors,  in  the  event,  were  willing  to  allow.  Large  bounties  of  land  to  free 
men  and  women;  also  to  servants,  afber  their  terms  of  service.  '*  {r«Mjr  Maid  or 
single  fVoman"  said  the  paper,  "have  a  desire  to  go  over,  the^wiU  think  them- 
selves in  the  Golden  Age,  tohtn  Men  paid  a  Dowry  for  their  Wives ;  for  if  they  ks 
but  Civil  J  and  under  50  years  of  Age,  some  honest  Man  or  other  wiU  purchase  them 
for  their  Wives.** — Car.  Coll.,  p.  17.  We  may  speculate  as  to  the  effect  of  thii 
upon  the  spinsters  of  that  happy  period !  As  to  government,  the  emigranta  might 
present  thirf;een  persons,  from  whom  a  council  of  six,  and  a  governor  for  three 
feifrs,  would  be  selected  by  the  propnetors.  An  assembly  of  th^  own  freemen 
oboald  meet  to  paaa  lawi.--d  Car.  CoU.,  p.  %8^. 
tFor  the§e  tee  2  Car.  Coll.,  p.  4(y4. 
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The  colony  had  reached  another  stage.  The  Barbadoes 
planters,  with  their  negro  slaves,  were  settled.  The  Dutch, 
from  the  Hudson,  had  arrived.  The  sons  of  Ireland  and 
Scotia  were  there  too;  and  France's  generous  Huguenots 
Bought  in  Carolina,  what  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
denied  them  at  home.  Charleston  was  built,  (1G80.)  *'  On 
the  spot  where  opulence  now  crowds  the  wharves  of  the  most 
prosperous  mart  on  our  southern  seaboard,  among  ancient 
groves  that  swept  down  to  the  rivers'  banks,  and  were  covered 
with  the  yellow  jasmine,  which  burdened  the  vernal  zephyrs 
with  its  perfumes,  the  cabins  of  graziers  began  the  city. 
Long  after,  the  splendid  vegetation  which  environs  Charles- 
ton, especially  the  vine  and  cedar  and  cypress  trees,  along 
the  broad  road  which  is  now  Meeting  street,  delighted  the 
observer  by  its  perpetual  verdure."  This  is  Bancroft's 
language.  **In  short,"  says  old  John  Archdale,  ^^out  of 
CharleS'Toum^  for  three  or  four  Miles,  called  the  Broadway y 
18  8o  delightful  a  Boadj  and  so  pleasantly  Green,  that  I  believe 
no  Prince  in  Europe,  by  all  their  Art,  can  make  so  pleasant  a 
Sight  for  the  whole  Year,"  The  proprietors,  too,  in  their 
tnrn,  had  become  restless.  Larger  drafts  had  been  made 
upon  their  purses  than  they  expected  or  desired.  Prospects 
of  any  return  were  hopeless.  ''  We  must  be  silly,  indeed," 
said  they,  *'to  maintain  idle  men."  The  temporary  gov- 
ernment of  the  colonists  little  pleased  them.  The  enforce- 
ment of  the  ''grand  model"  was  alone  in  their  hearts.  From 
this  the  people  rebelled. 

Thus  stood  matters.      Mutual  distrust  hastened  on  the 
crisis.     It  came.     The  efforts  of  the  proprietors  to  enforce 
the  collection  of  foreign  debts — to  apportion  the  representa- 
tion, of  which  Charleston  enjoyed  a  monopoly — to  apply  the 
navigation  laws  of  England — were  deemed  odious.     But  the 
proprietors  were  innocent,  so  far  as  the  navigation  laws  were 
concerned.     These  laws  existed  before  the  charter,  and,  of 
course,  were  not  repealed  by  it.     Such  a  construction  would 
admit  the  dispensing  power  of  the  king,  with  all  its  train  of 
revolutionary  consequences ;  and  yet  this  construction  was 
contended  for.     ''The  principles  of  the  Carolinians,"  says 
(leorge  Chalmers,  "and  the  doctrine  so  fashionable  at  the 
court  of  James,  which  sapped  the  foundations  of  his  throne, 
were  therefore  exactly  the   same."      The  contests   of  the 
churchmen,  etc.,  which  Archdale  had  struggled  so  much  to 
heal,  were  at  their  height.     Every  thing  was  disorder  in  the 
colony.     A  plaint  went  up  to  the  crown.     The  crown  heard 
it,  and  issued  a  "  quo  warranto''  to  vacate  the  charter.     B\sA» 
a  compromise  ensued.     Then  met  the  aasemVAy  oi  \^'K> »     t^ 
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majoritj  of  its  members  stood  out  against  the  fundamental 
constitutions,  and  were  excluded.  Scattering  themselyes 
among  the  people,  they  added  every  where  fuel  to  the  flame. 

Another  parliament — the  elections  turned  on  this  contest 
with  the  proprietors.  The  members  met  to  oppose.  Busi- 
ness was  out  of  the  question.  They  would  do  nothing  but 
protest .  ^ '  One  of  the  protesting  members,"  says  the  royalist 
Chalmers,  **  signed  his  mark,  as  he  could  not  write.  We 
may  infer  the  extent  of  his  political  knowledge." 

The  notorious  Seth  Sothel,  from  North  Carolina,  appeared 
in  the  midst  at  this  time  as  an  evil  spirit.  He  was  a  proprie- 
tor. To  be  a  usurper  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 
The  people  hailed  him  with  applause.  The  governer  and 
council  opposed  him  to  no  purpose.  But  his  dominion  was 
of  short  duration.  The  hands  that  elevated  were  among  the 
first  to  depose.  To  appease  the  general  ferment,  the  proprie- 
tors resolve,  in  1693,  "the  constitutions  to  be  no  longer  in 
force." 

Thus  passed  away  the  labors  of  Locke.  Thus  forever  pass 
away  those  arbitrary  systems,  which,  calculated  for  the  ab- 
stract man,  would  be  applied  experimentally  by  philosophy 
to  the  living  and  moving  mass.  A  lesson  here  tor  all  suDse- 
quent  ages.  Let  men  gather  hence  where  is  the  true  wisdom 
in  establishing  government  and  laws.  Let  them  see  that 
Deity  has  chosen  the  lesser  things  of  this  world  to  confound 
the  mighty.  Let  them  see  how  practical  wisdom  laughs  to 
scorn  abstract  philosophy,  when  it  would  carry  into  execution 
its  ideal  schemes.  Men  are  too  much  governed.  Society  best 
regulates  itself  without  arbitrary  restraints.  Philosophers 
make  indifferent  legislators.  There  is  a  common  law  of  gov- 
ernment, and  that  is  derived  from  the  wisdom  of  all  ages. 
Every  attempt  to  systematize  has  failed.  Thtf  world  has 
long  laughed  at  the  plans  of  government  which  grave  and 
learned  heads  have  devised — the  *^Oceanicas,"  the  "Uto- 
pias," the  "Perfect  Governments,"  of  Plato  and  Bacon  and 
Harrington  and  Hume.  Men  have  been  amused,  too,  at  the 
absurdities  of  the  French  philosophers.  They  laughed,  in 
this  instance,  at  the  "unalterable  constitutions"  of  Locke 
and  Shaftsbury,  and  trampled  them  under  feet  with  con- 
tempt. In  twenty-three  years  the  immortal  instrument  was 
dead! 

But  the  proprietors  were  not  so  ready  to  yield  their  every 
claim.  Another  attempt  at  a  set  of  constitutions  was  made 
in  1698.  The  iniquitous  Captain  James  Moore  was  governor 
at  the  time.     He  called  a  parliament — ^influenced  the  sheriff^ 
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says  an  old  historian,'''  ^Hhat  strangers,  servants,  aliens, 
mulattoes,  and  negroes,  and  all  Frenchmeny  were  polled  and 
retomed."  The  act  of  1704  passed  against  dissenters—^ 
**  above  two-thirds  of  the  people,  and  the  richest  and  soberest 
among  them."  The  act  required  conformity  to  the  church 
of  England  and  its  sacraments,  as  the  qualification  for  mem- 
bers of  assembly.  It  passed  by  a  majority  of  one.  The 
attempt  by  the  same  parliament  to  repeal  it  failed.  The 
proprietors  countenanced  and  adopted  the  law.  The  matter 
came  before  the  English  House  of  Lords.  They  declared 
that  the  proprietors  had,  in  this  act,  vacated  their  charter. 
Queen  Anne  instructed  her  attorneys  to  sue  out  a  qtu>  warranto 
aeainst  the  charter.  Oldmixon,  who  wrote  in  1708,  speaks 
of  the  cause  as  still  pending. t 

The  BevoltUion  of  1719.  Nothing  could  prevent  the  shock. 
The  moment  had  arrived  when  freemen  should  legislate  for 
themselves.  The  English  constitution  was  broad  enough  to 
cover  its  colony.  A  government  which  could  inspire  neither 
love  nor  fear,  was  already  paralytic.  Its  vitality  was  gone. 
Men  looked  beyond  it.  In  vain  the  colonists  implore  aid  in 
their  disastrous  Indian  wars ;  the  '*  incorporated  noblemen" 
were  unwilling  or  unable  to  grant  it.  The  crown  was  not  dis- 
posed to  interfere  with  the  concerns  of  the  proprietary.  The 
attempt  was  made  in  England  to  reduce  all  the  chartered  gov- 
ernments in  America  to  legal  ones,  but  failed.  State  securities 

*  Oldmixon,  2  Car.  Coll.,  p,  420. 

t  In  1712,  an  aot  of  aisembly  was  passed  for  patting  in  force  in  the  colonj 
■pwttrda  of  three  hundred  English  statutes,  extending  from  Magna  Charta  to  25 
George  II.  Among  these  acts  is  that  of  1  James  I,  **  against  conjuration^  toitch" 
tnfit  tmd  dedlingi  teith  evil  and  wicked  spirits."  Dr.  Cooper,  at  the  end  of  his 
seoond  Tolnme  South  Carolina  Statutes,  in  note,  sums  up  much  of  the  curious 
leamhig  that  pertains  to  the  subject,  and  exonerates  our  ancestors  for  yielding  in 
tUs  in^ance  toihe  popular  superstitions.  He  certainly  shows  that  our  ancestora 
vere  nistained  by  much  authority.  Even  in  Carolina,  Chief  Justice  Trott  delivered 
a  learned  charge,  elaborately  maintaining  the  exintence  of  witchcrafl.  A  case 
oecnrred  in  1813  or  'J  4,  in  Lancaster,  South  Carolina.  Several  were  indicted  for 
an  iMinIt  on  an  old  woman.  The  defence  was  that  she  had  practised  diabolical 
iflta  npon  a  young  girl,  and  that  the  persons  indicted  brought  the  old  woman  to 
toneh  the  girl,  and  say  over  her,  *'  God  bless  you  !'*  With  this,  of  course,  the  girl 
rseorered !  Judge  Johnson  presided  at  the  trial.  The  girl  being  permitted  to 
feeHiiy,  swore  that,  "  bemg  fatigued  one  evening  at  her  labors,  she  lay  down  to 
i«it;  that  Barbara  Powers,  the  prosecutrix,  came  in  and  sat  upon  her,  and  choked 
her  with  great  violence.  After  this,  Barbara  raised  her  up,  converted  her  into  a 
horse,  rode  her  to  Lancaster  village,  went  through  the  key-hole  into  several  shops, 
Vrooght  out  goods  of  great  value,  loaded  her  with  them,  and  rode  her  into  Cbes* 
tsffleld  with  her  booty.  With  the  severity  of  her  almost  incessant  hardships  in 
the  ierviee  of  the  witch,  her  health  and  strength  greatly  declined.*'  The  thing 
ns  laughed  at. 

No  inconsiderable  number  of  witches  are  said  to  have  existed  in  Winnsboro', 
Ssith  Carolina,  in  1792.    By  a  sort  of  Judge  Lynch  court  of  witch  doctors,  %«^;^\ii 
vara  triad,  fonnd  guilt/,  and  pumsbod  by  stripes,  etc.^-2  l&Ut.  i.t>  1ax%*^,  "^.1 V^. 
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were  issued  to  defray  the  great  expenses  of  military  defence. 
These  depreciated.     Foreign  merchants  protested  through 
the  proprietors  on  account  of  their  consequent  losses.     The 
proprietors  called  into  being  the  veto  power,  and  the  power 
of  repeal.     They  declared  null  and  void  several  offending 
laws  of  the  colonists.     The  law  extending  elections  to  all  the 
parishes,  shared  this  fate.     A  few  years  before  they  had  been 
earnest  for  the  passage  of  a  similar  law,  in  despite  of  all  op- 
position.    They  protested,  now,  that  one  of  the  laws  was 
contrary  to  the  charter.     The  colonists  retorted  upon  them — 
the  charter  was  already  a  dead  letter — ^and  based  themselves 
on  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Lords.     The  law  '*  on  elec- 
tions" was  opposed  virulently  by  Chief  Justice  Trott  and  Mr. 
Rhett.     It  was  too  democratic,  and  too  hostile  to  their  im- 
mense influence  in  the  then  system  of  elections.     The  pro- 
prietors'   right  to  repeal  laws  was  also  contested;  at  all 
events,  said  the  colonists,  their  deputies  have  already   as- 
sented.    The  act  of  deputies  is  their  own  act.     Qui/acit  per 
aliitm^  facit  per  se.     Richard  Johnson  arrived  at  this  time 
with  full  power  to  settle  the  differences.     To  the  people  he 
soon  endeared  himself.     Trott  became  every  day  more  vio- 
lent ;  carried  himself  arbitrarily,  and  was  hostile  to  all  pop- 
ular rijxlits.     His  power,  in  the  many  courts  over  which  he 
presiiU'd,  was  extraordinary.     Appeals  went  up  from  Justice 
Trott  to  Justice  Trott.     Thirty  articles  of  impeachment  were 
handed  in  against  him.     They  were  disregarded,  and  the 
thanks  of  his  masters  in  England  tendered  for  his  zeal. 
Jolinson  was  commanded  to  dissolve   the  parliament^  and 
assemble  a  new  one  fortliwith  on  the  old  election  law.     A 
council  of  twelve  was  associated  with  him,  and  the  former 
one  ot*  seven  abolished.    He  was  instructed  to  grant  no  more 
lands  on  any  pretence  whatever.     The  cry  on  every  hand 
was,  the  charter,  the  charter.     The  new  council  was  in  vio- 
lation ot*  it(?) — the  land  regulation  was  in  violation  of  it. 
The  charter  looked  to  the  settlement  of  the  country  ;  grant- 
ing lands  was  one  of  its  conditions  ;  hundreds  came  over  on 
its  faith,  and  on  the  faith  of  acts  passed  in  pursuance  of  it. 
<^  Five  hundred  men  transported  themselves  to  Carolina,  to 
take  the  benefit  of  these  acts^  which  influx  was  a  great  acqui- 
sition at  this  juncture,  and  served  to  strengthen  the  fron- 
tiers,*' says  Dr.  Hewitt.* 

The  parliament  was  dissolved.  The  new  one  came  to- 
gether in  bad  spirit.  A  Spanish  descent,  expected  ui^on  the 
coasts,  could  not  urge  them  into  action.  Country  associations 


^JSise  and  ProgreBS  of  the  Goloniei  of  CtLToViuii «a4 Qqot%|l«l,  vol.  I,  p.  205. 
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everywhere  had  been  formed  against  the  proprietors.      The 
legislature  echoed  the  popular  sentiment.     It  soon  voted 
itself  a  convention,  and  no  assembly.     The  writs  of  election, 
said  they,  were  illegal.     The  charter  was  forfeited.     The 
government  they  boldly  offered  to  Johnson  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  crown.     He  refused  it,  and  his  speech  on  the 
occasion  was  able  and  elaborate.  So  far  as  mere  verbal  argu- 
ment was  concerned,  he  had  the  best  of  the  controversy. 
But  there  were  arguments  of  another  nature.     The  salvation 
of  the  State  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  mere  technicalities — 
BoluapoptUi  &uprema  lex.   This  is  the  argument  of  revolution. 
Kice  questions  of  law  and  fact  are  then  too  late.     '^  For  the 
preservation  of  our  lives  and  estates,"  said  they,  *^  according 
io  the  supreme  law  of  nature,  we  with  one  heart  and  voice 
renounce  the  said  proprietors/'* 

The  blow  was  struck.  The  convention  elected  a  new  gov- 
ernor and  council,  and  this  Protean  body  assumed  again  its 
legislative  character.  Trott  was  deposed,  and  commissioners 
sent  to  England.  News  reached  the  colony  that  three  Quor- 
Utb  had  been  negotiating  for  the  proprietary  io  stock-job  it  in 
ihe  market.  It  had  been  long  notorious  that  a  single  secre- 
tary in  England  transacted  all  its  business,  and,  in  effect, 
ruled  the  province.  The  council  of  regency,  in  his  majesty's 
absence,  heard  the  commissioners,  and  declared  the  charter 
forfeited.  Amid  the  general  rejoicings  of  the  whole  colony, 
a  new  government  sprung  into  being.  George  the  First  had 
been  pleased  to  appoint  a  governor  and  council  to  act  with 
the  assembly.     Order  was  everywhere  restored. 

In  1729,  the  claims  of  seven  proprietors  in  the  soil,  lands, 
quit-rents,  etc.,  were  purchased  for  £22,000 — and  this  for  the 
great  western  empire  1  Lord  John  Carteret's  eighth  part 
was  reserved,  surveyed  out  on  patent,  and  vested  in  him. 
It  paid  a  small  quit-rent^  and  a  fourth  of  all  gold  and  silver 
ore.  The  crown  retained  in  it  all  powers  of  government. 
The  assembly,  in  1761,  contained  forty-four  members.  They 
were  unequally  distributed  between  the  parishes,  as  Gover- 
nor Glen  complains.  In  his  own  language,  ^'sorne  parishes 
returning  five,  others  four,  three,  two,  or  only  one,  and  some 
towns  which,  by  the  king's  instructions,  have  a  right  to  be 
erected  into  parishes,  and  to  send  two  members^  are  not  al- 
lowed to  send  any."t  The  taxes  at  this  period  were  levied 
only  by  imposts.  Kevenue  amounted  to  £4,500 — expendi- 
tures, £3^500  ;  a  fourth  went  to  the  church,  and  £250  to  the 
governor. 

*  Cooper's  Statutes  at  Large,  S.  C,  vol.  i,  p.  58. 
t  A  descripdoii  of  South  Carolina,    London,  1761. 
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The  Eevolution  of  1T76.  The  power  which  had  shattered 
to  pieces  the  government  of  1669,  did  not  slumber  long. 
It  roused  itself  for  another  blow,  and  tyranny  quailed  before 
its  outstretched  arm.  The  kind  parent  of  1719  had  degen- 
erated into  the  '' unnatural  mother"  of  1776— the  prot^tor 
had  become  the  scourge.  Sated  with  power  in  the  old  world, 
she  turned  to  the  new,  and  the  foree  was  rivetting  chains  for 
the  strong  men  of  that  new  world.  Then  liberty  spoke, 
and  her  thunder  notes  echoed  across  the  ocean — then  the 
western  world  entered  upon  its  high  destiny — ^then  theoaw^ 
try  of  Ashley  and  Cooper  passed  from  the  dependent  colony  to 
the  republican  State.  We  regard  her  in  this  new  phasis  in 
the  eyes  of  nations — we  mark  her  as  she  developes  herself 
in  the 

Constitution  of  1776.  Its  history.  A  voice  was  heard 
from  the  Continental  Congress,  recommending  to  the  Con- 
vention of  South  Carolina  the  formation  of  a  government, 
^'  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  dispute  with  Great 
Britain."  We  quote  from  Drayton's  Memoirs.*  A  commit- 
tee considered  the  suggestion.  Col.  Laurens,  from  the  com- 
mittee reported  favorably.  Col.  Gadsden,  with  one  hand 
upon  the  **  Common  Sense"t  of  Thomas  Paine,  declared  for 
tlie  independence  of  America.  A  volcanic  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius could  not  have  more  shocked  the  valleys  of  the  plain. 
No  cry  of  **  treason,  treason,"  echoed  as  in  Virginia.  A  few 
voices  only  responded  to  the  noble  call  of  '*  liberty."  The 
constitution  was  drafted.  The  opposition,  at  first  fierce, 
yielded  at  last  before  the  struggles  of  those  men  of  might, 
who  had  prepared  themselves  to  meet  it.  On  the  26th  March, 
the  constitution  had  become  law.  Its  preamble  recited  as 
usual  the  long  list  of  grievances.  It  looked  rather  to  an  ad- 
justment of  the  question  than  to  a  separation  from  England. 
This,  says  Mr.  Drayton,  ''that  it  might  not  strike  m  too 
glaring  a  light  the  apprehensions  of  timid  or  weak  minds." 
The  government  was  on  the  model  of  the  colonial — a  general 
assembly  for  two  years  ;|  a  legislative  council  elected  by  it, 

•2dTol.,p.  171. 

t  The  effect  of  this  work  upon  the  men  of  that  day,  we  may  weO  ima^^.  It 
was  in  every  one*8  hands.  It  itirred  them  up.  Mr.  Iiard,  writing  from  LiOiidoB« 
May,  177r>,  tays,  "  I  have  read  *  Common  Sense/  the  pamphlet  yoa  aak  about.  It 
is  by  raucb,  the  cleTerest  and  most  ingenious  performance  I  erer  aaw."  Corre- 
spondeuoo  of  Ralph  Isard,  of  S.  C,  toI.  i.,  p.  213. 
t  The  parishes,  nineteen  in  number,  had  six  members  each,  except  St. 

rhilip  and  St.  Michael,  which  had  thirty, 138 

Four  districts  had  ten  each .•.••••••        40 

Two       "       "      six  each IS 

ThwM     ••       ••      four  each IS 

MflBOiVen  KnemftkVi SQ8 
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and  out  of  it,  for  the  same  term ;  a  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent, on  joint  ballot,  by  the  two  legislative  bodies ;  a  privy 
council  of  seven,  or  advisory  council  to  the  governor,  elected 
out  of  the  two  houses  ;  a  veto  in  the  president;  an  election 
on  joint  ballot  for  delegates  to  Congress ;  privy  council,  a 
conrt  of  chancery.  An  oath  of  abjuration  and  allegiance, 
more  stringent  than  in  the  constitution^  soon  followed  that 
instrument— the  alternative,  to  take  it  or  depart  the  province. 
This  constitution,  although  adopted  by  delegates  from  the 
people,  was  not  in  atricH  juris  a  constitution  ;  it  was  a  law. 
A  majority  could  alter  or  repeal  it.  In  three  months  the 
manifesto  of  the  general  Congress  proclaimed  the  American 
States  free.  Every  question  of  submission  or  compromise 
was  forever  at  end.     Then  came 

The  constitution  of  1778.    This  was  a  constitution  in  no 
other  sense  than  the  last.     It  did  not  repeal  its  predecessor, 
bat  only  altered  it  in  the  most  important  particulars.     Fur^ 
iher  than  this,  it  was  still  of  force.     The  present  establish- 
ment of  governor,  senate,  and  house,  takes  its  origin  here. 
Governor  chosen  on  joint  ballot  by  the  legislature  for  two 
years — property    qualification,  £10,000    currency  ;*    privy 
oooncil  associated  with  him  for  the  same  term  and  with  the 
same  pecuniary  qualification ;  a  senate  of  sixty  members. 
The  parishes  and  districts  sent  annually  one  senator  each,  to 
serve  two  years ;  some  of  the  smaller  of  these,  however,  sent 
less  than  one,  and  Charleston  sent  two — property  qualifica- 
tion from  2  to  £7,000  currency.     House  of  representatives, 
in  number  slightly  differing  from  that  of  the  nrst  constitu- 
tion: term  of  service  two  years  ;  elected  biennially ;  qualifi- 
cation ranging  as  high  as  £3,600  currency.  The  senate  would 
^rpear  to  have  been  the  popular  house,  under  this  constitu- 
tion.   Half  of  its  members  came  fresh  from  the  people  an- 
nnidly ;  in  this  respect  resembling  the  upper  house  of  several 
of  the  States  at  this  day.f      Governor  without  the  veto 
power.     As  in  the  last  constitution,  no  officiating  clergyman 
digible  to  the  senate,  or  house,  or  executive  office.    The  con- 
stitution which  succeeded  this,  enacted  the  same   clause. 
The  policy  of  such  an  exclusion  may  be  clearer  than  the 
tight  to  enforce  it.     The  clergy  being  devoted  to  the  '^  cure 

^Cmnaqf.  Stamped  bills  of  credit  issued  by  the  legislature  in  1700.  Their 
lirnlie  was  maintained  for  several' years.  In  1750  thdr  value  had  sunk  to  one- 
urMth  of  sterling.    Old  Currtncy  was  the  currency  of  the  Revolution. 

f  1^  senate  and  house,  in  many  of  the  States,  appear  to  have  an  equal  por- 
te  of  the  popular  element ;  that  is  in  respect  of  their  time  of  service.  Most  of 
tkeKew  England  States  elect  their  senators  and  repretentativea  annually.  ThA 
iMe  Maixa  in  Georgia  and  North  Carolina. 

2 
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of  souls/'  is  an  argnment  witli  themselves  only  why  they 
should  not  desire  or  accept  public  honors  or  offices.  The 
reason  for  excluding  them  ndens  vcleMy  seems  clearly  alkti- 
republican.  They  are  citizens.  They  possess  the  abilities 
and  are  subject  to  the  disabilities  of  citizens.  They  have 
property  and  persons  to  be  represented.  They  are  taxed  as 
citizens.  They  are  not  excluded  from  the  elective  franchise; 
it  would  be  tyranny  to  exclude  them.  They  have,  at  least, 
all  the  necessary  ability  and  virtue  of  citizens.  Why,  then, 
exclude  them  from  public  representative  councils  ?  The  re- 
striction appears  to  involve  a  reproach  upon  the  cloth — a 
reproach  least  deserved  in  our  day.*  It  savors  of  a  reaction 
against  a  corrupt  church,  and  the  reaction  has  run  into  in- 
justice. But  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  so  grave  a  ques- 
tion, f  The  constitution  of  1778  preceded,  in  time,  the  *'  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation"  between  the  States.  Its  representa- 
tive system  was  to  be  apportioned  anew  every  fourteen  years, 
according  to  the  comparative  strength  and  taxable  property 
of  the  different  sections  of  the  State.  Its  religious  toleration 
was  but  a  sad  affair.  The  governor  and  legislators  most 
be  Protestant  citizens.  The  xxxviii  article  draws  largely 
upon  the  exploded  constitutions  of  John  Locke — it  goes  even 
further,  and  excludes  Jews.  No  church  to  be  recognised 
without  the  admission  oi  four  principles:  1,  that  there  is  a 
God  ;  2,  that  He  is  to  be  worshipped  ;  3,  that  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  are  divinely  inspired ;  4,  that  Christianity 
is  true.  To  every  clergyman  an  oath  administered  that  he 
will  duly  perform  the  duties  of  his  office:  this,  ^^that  the 
State  may  have  security  for  the  due  discharge  of  the  pastoral 
office.'*  Every  voter,  besides  property  qualification,  etc., 
must  '^  acknowledge  a  God  and  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments."     The  xl  article  demands  a  reform  of 

*  1856,  we  give  up  this  point. 

t  Sir  Edward  Coke  %kj%  of  the  clergy,  *'  that  seeking  to  extend  their  liberdes 
beyond  their  true  bounds,  they  either  lost  or  enjoyed  not  those  which  of  ri|^ 
belonged  to  them."  In  England,  the  clergy  are  not  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  reason  giren  is,  that  "  they  sit  in  conyocation."  The  cele- 
brated case  of  Home  Tooke,  having  occasioned  doubts,  the  stat.  4 1  Geo.  UI,  wia 
passed.  This  excludes  all  who  have  even  been  ordained.  Our  States  have  not 
gone  so  far.  Most  of  the  States  have  no  clause  in  their  constitutions  in  relatioii 
to  the  subject.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  clergy  ever  sit  in  these  Statett 
but  they  are  not  excluded.  Cff  the  old  thirteen  States,  New  York,  Delaware, 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  alone  exclude  them.  The  privileges  of  thb 
order  in  England,  are,  that  they  may  not  sit  on  juries,  be  appointed  bdliffs,  ete. 
Formerly  they  might  claim  the  *'  benefit  of  clergy,*'  exempting  them  from  death 
for  any  number  of  felonies,  etc.,  etc.  They  might  not,  however,  carry  on  nnj 
gpeeiea  of  trade  or  merchandise.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  hat  not 
pmbiblted  the  clergy  from  holding  public  office  under  the  government.  In  New 
York,  tbi^pmpertj,  to  the  amount  ol  tl,fiUlO,U  «isin^t  mm  tazatbn. 
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the  sanguinary  enactments  of  the  penal  code— one  of  the 
first  principles  of  republicanism,  is  humanity.  The  xli 
article  is  a  transcript  of  the  xlvi  of  Magna  Charta.  N^i- 
lu8  liber  homo  capicUury  vel  imprisonetury  atU  disseisietuVy  out 
vUegaturj  atU  esctUetuVy  aut  aHqvo  modo  deatruatur  ;  nee  super 
mm  ibimuSy  nee  8uper  eum  mittemu8y  nisi  per  legale  judicium 
parium  euonmiy  vel  per  legem  terrce.  The  bulwark  of  Eng- 
lish liberty. 

The  constitution  of  1790.  South  Carplina  had  two  years 
before  reduced  herself  to  the  present  territorial  limits,  by  ce- 
ding to  the  general  government  all  her  public  lands,  extend- 
ing westward  to  the  Mississippi  river.*  She  now,  in  her 
sovereign  capacity,  speaks  a  constitution  into  being,  suited 
in  every  respect  to  her  foreign  and  domestic  relations,  and 
in  consonance  with  the  sound  principles  of  republicanism. 
We  name  this  (as  in  contradistinction  to  all  others  it  was, 
and  is  still)  the  constitution  of  South  Carolina,'^  It  had,  in 
fact,  each  and  all  the  characteristics  of  such  an  instrument. 
The  narrow  and  contracted  principles  of  former /tmdamen- 
Ud  laws  were  no  longer  insisted  on.  Men  had  arrived  at 
another  stage  in  social  progress.  A  new  system  was  engraft- 
ed upon  the  State,  broad  enough  to  include  all  the  doctrines 
of  the  soundest  political  wisdom.  Carolina  was  rather  ahead 
than  behind  the  age.  She  was  among  the  first  to  discover 
the  entire  inadequacy  and  defects  of  the  articles  which  con- 
federated together  the  thirteen  republican  States.  She  was 
among  the  first  to  propose  a  remedy.  When  those  ' '  articles' ' 
yield^  to  the  magnificent  constitution  of  1787,  she  was 
ready  to  hail  it  with  acclamation,  and  accommodate  her  in- 
ternal policy  to  all  the  high  principles  upon  which  it  was 
based.  She  did  so.  On  the  3d  June,  1790,  her  people, 
speaking  in  their  original  capacity,  in  convention  at  Colum- 
bia, prepared,  discussed  and  adopted  a  republican  constitu- 
tion for  the  State.  Our  citizens  must  be  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  provisions  of  this  instrument,  to  require  any  analy- 
sis at  our  hands.  To  other  than  citizens,  a  few  words  must 
suffice.     The  constituent  parts  of  the  government  were  little 

*  New  York  ceded  her  lands  in  1781 ;  VirKinia,  1784  and  '88;  MasBachnsetta, 
1785;  Conneccicat,  178G;  North  Carolina,  1790;  Georgia,  1802.  Dr.  Cooper 
•biervea  that  the  ordinance  of  Congresi,  forbidding  the  introdoctiOQ  of  inyolmi- 
Uiy  servitude  into  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  is  not  only  not  aa- 
thorized  by,  but  is  in  direct  contravention  of  the  conditions  of  the  Virginia  ces- 
lion,  and  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  1786. 

t  Hie  two  former  constitutions  cannot  be  considered  as  i^ealed  by  the  ooniti- 
tition  of  1790.    These  constitutions,  we  have  already  stateoT^ere  only  laws.    Km 
Itws  they  are  distinctly  recognised  in  the  last  constitution.    The  seventh  article 
of  H  enacts,  "  that  dX\  laws  of  force  in  this  State,  at  tbe  paavva^L  ^^  ^^  ^XAf^Co^ 
tloo,  ihaU  to  conttDue  until  aliered  or  repealed  by  the  le^atiixe."" 
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changed.  The  representation  to  the  house  was  more  justlj 
apportioned ;  its  number,  too,  was  diminished  one-half.  * 
Tne  senate  was  also  reduced  considerably :  its  term  of  ex- 
istence to  be  four  years  ;  half  of  its  members  to  go  out  of 
office  every  two  years,  in  analogy  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  qualification  of  a  voter,  freehold  or  payment 
of  tax ;  qualification  of  a  representative,  £150  sterling  in 
real  estate;  of  a  senator,  £300;  of  a  governor,  £1,600; 
governor  elected  by  the  legislature,  on  joint  ballot,  for  two 
years.  As  an  officer,  he  has  very  little  power  in  South 
Carolina.  Even  the  veto  power  is  not  lodged  in  his  hands. 
He  adds  to  the  pomp  of  the  establishment,  but  the  executive 
power  strictly  is  lodged  in  the  legislature.  Liberty  of  con- 
science is  forever  guarantied  in  the  State.  ^ 

Amendment  of  1808.  An  amendment  is  a  new  constitu- 
tion to  the  extent  that  it  is  an  amendment.  The  one  before 
us  was  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the  lower  and 
upper  sections  of  the  State.  The  wealth  and  ]|9opulation  of 
the  community  must  meet  on  equal  terms ;  neither  can  be 
slighted.  Property  must  be,  to  a  great  extent,  the  basis  of 
sound  representation.  No  theorist  was  ever  wild  enough  to 
base  representation  exclusively  upon  mere  numbers.  The 
point  is  to  find  the  mean.  The  present  compromise  seems 
in  an  admirable  manner  to  have  hit  it.  No  disposition  is  yet 
evidenced  to  disturb  the  adjustment,  (1843.)  This  disturb- 
ance may,  however,  grow  out  of  other  proposed  innovations. 
The  amendment  leaves  the  number  of  tne  house,  one  hundred 
and  twent/y-fourj  unchanged;  the  apportionment  alone  is 
altered.  Every  sixty-second  part  of  the  whole  white  popu- 
lation of  the  State  is  to  send  a  member ;  every  sixty-second 
part  of  the  whole  property  in  the  State  has  the  like  privilege ; 
every  election  district  to  have  at  least  one  member ;  every 
ten  years  a  census  taken  of  wealth  and  numbers ;  each  house 
election  district  to  send  one  senator;  Charleston,  however,  as 
before,  may  send  two.  In  the  constitution,  it  required 
several  districts  often  to  send  a  senator.  The  senate,  as  we 
take  it,  neither  represents  wealth  or  numbers.  It  is  based 
upon  mere  arbitrary  geographical  divisions,  and  has  its  par- 
allel in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Amendment  of  \%\Q.  This  sweeps  away,  in  effect,  all  prop- 
erty qualification  from  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise. 
The  condition  of  residence,  however,  must  be  fully  met. 

•  <*  All  numerouB  Wdies  of  men,  although  selected  with  the  greatest  oaro,  are 
too  much  swayed  by  passion  and  too  impatient  of  protracted  delibenUion."    Tha 
woM  has  bad  experience  enough  of  this  kind  in  the  Athenian  aasembliet  and 
tioae  of  the  Fmum  re?olatioa.    See  Kiontf  a  C«ibu«  ^V  i^  ^.  230. 
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TIOPICAL  AORICULTURB. 

BOOK  U— COHTIHUKD.* 

Chapter  xv. — SflcnoN  i. — Chemical  mbthods  of  niPBoyiNa 
m  SOIL — ^MANURING. — Manuring  of  the  land  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  chemical  operation,  and  may  therefore  be  properly 
separated  from  those  methods,  already  explained,  wnicn  in- 
Toive  mechanical  operation.  By  a  manurt  is  to  be  understood 
irhatever  is  capable  of  feeding,  or  of  supplying  food  to  the 
plant.  Manures  naturally  divide  themselves  into  such  as  are 
d  f>egeiable^  of  animal y  and  of  mineral  origin. 

Before  considering  these  kinds  of  manure,  let  us  remind 
ihe  agriculturist  that  high  cultivation  should  be  his  object ; 
the  development  of  all  the  capabilities  of  his  fields  ;  the  in- 
crease of  their  permanent  productiveness  to  the  greatest 
degree. 

But  he  cannot  attain  this  object  without  a  due  knowledge 
of  the  various  manures  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  apply  to 
Ids  land;  what  these  manures  are,  or  of  what  they  consist; 
the  general  and  special  purposes  they  are  each  intended  to 
fierve ;  which  are  the  most  effective  for  this  or  that  crop,  and 
^why  they  are  so ;  how  they  are  to  be  obtained  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  at  the  least  cost ;  how  their  strength  may  be 
economised,  and  in  what  seasons,  and  in  what  state  they  may 
le  most  beneficially  applied  to  the  fields. 

Sbction  n. — Of  the  use  of  vegetable  manures. — ^Vegetable 
^nanure  serves  several  purposes  when  added  to  the  soil.  It 
loosens  the  land,  opens  its  pores,  and  makes  it  lighter ;  it 
wipplies  organic  food  to  the  roots  of  the  growing  plant.  It 
Cilso  yields  to  the  roots  those  saline  and  earthy  matters  which 
at  is  their  duty  to  find  in  the  soil,  and  which  exist  in  decay- 
:ing  plants,  in  a  state  peculiarly  fitted  to  enter  readily  into 
^e  circulation  of  new  races. 

When  a  plant  dies,  all  that  curious  series  of  changes  by 
">rliich  organic  matters  are  generated  through  the  medium  of 
^he  leaves,  under  the  influence  of  light  in  the  cells  of  the 
^tem,  ceases ;  decay  commences^  the  organic  compounds  of 
^he  plant  begin  to  decompose,  and  their  elements  re-arrange 
"CheniBelves  into  simpler  forms.  The  greater  part  of  the  hydro- 
gen combines  with  the  oxygen,  and  is  gradually  given  off  in 
^he  state  of  water  ;  the  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  combine  and 
^onn  ammonia,  whilst  the  carbon  is  slowly  dissipated  in  the 
.ir  in  the  state  of  carbonic  acid,  and  at  last  little  remains  be- 
ides    mould  or  charcoal,  in  combination  with  a  very  little 

*Book  m  win  be  pnbUahed  in  our  next  irambeT,  tmSi  Qioiidxi!i<b  >^  v(iXk\«R^ 
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hydrogen,  and  the  comparative  small  quantity  of  insoluble 
earthy  matters  which  the  plant  may  have  contained. 

Decayed  vegetable  matters,  therefore,  are  in  reality  mixed 
manures,  and  their  value  in  enriching  land  with  inorganic 
matter  must  vary  considerably  with  the  kind  of  plants,  and 
with  the  parts  of  those  plants  of  which  they  are  chiefly  made 
up. 

It  is  evident  that  cane-trash,  (the  stem,  after  the  juice  has 
been  expressed,)  with  the  cane-tops  and  leaves,  must  be  an 
admirable  manure  for  growing  canes,  and  the  branches  and 
leaves  of  the  coffee-tree,  cut  ol  by  the  pruners,  for  growing 
coffee-trees ;  because,  in  both  cases,  we  are  sure  that  such  ma- 
nure contains  the  earthy  and  saline  matters  which  the  plant 
or  tree  requires. 

There  are  two  states  in  which  vegetable  matter  is  collected 
by  the  agriculturist  for  the  purpose  of  being  applied  to  the 
land,  the  green  state,  and  the  dry  state. 

Section  in. — Of  green  manuring. — When  grass  is  cut  in  the 
field  and  laid  in  heaps,  it  speedily  heats,  ferments,  and  rots. 
But  if  turned  over  frequently  and  dried  by  the  sun  into  hay, 
it  may  be  kept  for  a  great  length  of  time,  without  undergoing 
any  material  alteration.  The  same  is  true  of  all  other  vege- 
table substances  ;  they  all  rot  more  readily  in  the  green  state. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  sap  or  juice  of  the  green  plant 
begins  very  soon  to  ferment  in  the  interior  of  the  stem  and 
leaves,  and  speedily  communicates  the  same  condition  to  the 
moist  fibre  ot  the  plant  itself.  When  once  it  has  been  dried, 
the  vegetable  matter  of  the  sap  loses  this  easy  tendency  to 
decay,  and  thus  admits  of  long  preservation.  The  same 
rapid  decay  of  green  vegetable  matter  takes  place  when  it  is 
buried  in  the  soil.  Thus  the  cleanings  and  scourings  of  the 
ditches  and  hedge-sides,  and  of  intervals  in  cane-fields,  form 
a  compost  of  mixed  earth  and  fresh  vegetable  matter,  which 
soon  becomes  capable  of  enriching  the  ground. 

When  a  green  crop  (of  any  living  plant)  is  ploughed  into 
a  field,  the  whole  of  its  surface  is  converted  into  such  a  com- 
post ;  the  vegetable  matter  in  a  short  time  decays  into  a  light- 
black  mould,  and  enriches  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  ferti- 
lizes the  soil.  That  the  soil  should  be  richer  in  vegetable 
matter,  after  this  burial  of  a  crop,  than  it  was  before  the  seed 
of  that  crop  was  sown,  and  should  also  be  otherwise  bene- 
fitted, will  be  understood  by  recollecting  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  organic  matter  we  bury  has  been  derived 
from  the  air  ;  that  by  this  process  of  ploughing  in,  the  vege- 
table  matter  is  more  equally  diffused  through  the  whole  soil, 
than  it  could  ever  be  by  any  m.eie\y  ixLQ«^^\iv^V  \s\fiana ;  and 
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that  by  the  natural  decay  of  this  vegetable  matter,  ammonia 
and  nitric  acid  are  to  a  greater  extent  produced  in  the  soil, 
and  its  agricultural  capabilities  in  consequence  materially 
increased.  A  green  crop  ploughed  in,  is  believed  by  some 
practical  men  to  enrich  the  soil  as  much  as  the  dung  of  cattle 
tiowl  a  quantity  of  green  food  three  times  as  great. 

Green  manure  is  not  much  used  in  Jamaica,  but  it  is 
'vrorthy  of  attention.  In  cleaning  cane  and  coffee  fields,  the 
grasB  or  weeds  are  usually  torn  or  hoed  up,  and  placed  at  the 
iroots  of  the  plants,  and  covered  with  earth — a  most  bene- 
ficial practice. 

Guinea  corn  has  been  planted,  and  after  a  while  the  green 
succulent  stems  and  leaves  have  been  ploughed  into  the  soil 
"by  an  intelligent  planter^  and  it  is  understood  with  great 
success. 

The  sea  weed  of  our  coasts  may  be  called  green  manure, 
&nd  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  soil.  They  readily 
decompose,  and  yield  both  organic  and  saline  food  to  plants. 

Section  iv. — Of  manubing  with  dry  vbqbtablb  matter. — 
IDry  grass  or  cane  trash,  when  alone,  or  even  mixed  with 
^^irth,  will  ferment  with  comparative  difficulty,  and  with 
S^r^^t  slowness.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  mix  it,  as  is 
xuoally  done,  with  some  substance  that  ferments  more  readily, 
^Uid  which  will  impart  its  own  condition  to  the  dry  matter. 

Animal  matters  of  any  kind,  such  as  the  urine  and  dung 
of  cattle,  are  of  this  character  ;  and  it  is  by  admixture  with 
"fclieBe  that  the  vegetable  matter,  which  is  trodden  down  in 
"fclie  cattle  pens,  is  made  to  undergo  a  more  or  less  rapid  fer- 
Xnentation. 

The  object  of  this  fermentation  is  two-fold :  first,  to  reduce 
^lie  particles  of  the  dry  vegetable  matter  to  such  a  minute 
Ktate  of  division,  that  they  may  admit  of  being  diffused 
^lirough  the  soil;  and  second,  that  the  matter  may  be  so 
c^hanged  by  exposure  to  the  air,  moisture,  and  other  agencies, 
^iiE  to  be  fitted  to  yield  without  difficulty,  both  organic  and 
inorganic  food  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  it  is  intended  to 
^nourish. 

Differences  of  opinion  have  prevailed  as  to  the  relative 
^^cacy  of  half  fermented,  (long,)  and  fully  rotted  (short) 
ung  (dung  and  vegetable  matter  like  our  cattle  pen  manure), 
if  it  be  added  solely  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  food  to 
j^he  plant,  or  of  preparing  food  for  it,  the  case  is  very  simple. 

~  e  more  complete  the  state  of  fermentation,  if  not  carried 
&r,  the  more  immediate  will  be  the  agency  of  the  manure; 
^lence  the  propriety  of  the  application  of  fully  lottAii  dM\i%\A 
plants  it  IB  aeaired  to  bring  rapidly  {otw^^«    ^u\»  Si  ^iicA 
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mannre  be  only  half  decayed,  it  will  reqtiire  time  in  the  soil 
to  complete  the  decomposition,  so  that  its  action  will  be  more 
gradual  and  prolongea.  Thon^h,  in  the  latter  case,  the  im- 
mediate action  is  not  so  perceptible,  yet  the  ultimate  benefit 
to  the  soil  and  to  the  crops  may  be  even  ^eater,  supposing 
them  to  be  such  as  require  no  special  forcinff  at  one  period 
of  the  year.  This  is  easily  understood.  While  it  is  under^ 
going  fermentation  in  the  cattle  pen,  the  vegetable  matter, 
we  trash,  grass,  &c.,  loses  part  of  its  substance,  either  in 
the  state  of  gaseous  matter,  which  escapes  into  the  air,  or  of 
saline  matter,  which  is  washed  out  in  the  liquid  form.  Thus, 
after  complete  fermentation,  the  quantity  of  matter  present 
is  really  less,  and,  consequently,  when  added  to  the  soil, 
though  the  immediate  effect  upon  the  crop  be  greater,  the 
wJicle  effect  may  be  very  considerably  less  also. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  short  manure  beneficially 
opens  stiff  and  heavy  soils,  but  injures  others  by  rendering 
them  too  light  and  porous. 

In  Jamaica,  the  plan  of  fly  penning  affords  long  dung  to 
ihe  soil,  which^  together  with  the  action  of  the  feet  of  the 
cattle,  must  physically  improve  light  soils. 

But  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  pen  and  manure  heap 
offers  many  advantages,  as  giving  greater  facilities  for  the 
admixture  of  marls,  soil  from  sullies,  and  matters  generally, 
of  animal  and  vegetable  origin.  In  a  tro{)ical  climate,  the 
difference  of  long  and  short  oung,  where  moisture  is  present, 
is  not  maintained  in  the  soil  for  so  lengthy  a  period  as  in 
colder  climates.  In  the  former,  decomposition  proceeds 
much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  latter. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  increase  of  vegetable  matter  in 
the  tropical  soils  is  less  rapid,  decomposition  being  greater, 
the  constant  escape  of  gaseous  matter  is  quicker  also. 

It  is  important  to  increase  the  quantity  of  organic  matter 
in  cane,  and  indeed  in  all  soils,  rather  than  to  waste  and 
diminish  it;  but  the  practice  of  '^ burning  off,"  as  it  is  called 
in  Jamaica,  has  the  effect  of  wasting  and  diminishing  organic 
matter,  and  is  therefore  prejudicial.  The  obvious  immediate 
object  of  burning  off  a  fields  is  to  destroy  by  fire  at  once, 
without  labor,  all  plants  growing  upon  it,  and  to  obtain  their 
ash  as  manure. 

An  explanation  of  the  real  effect  of  burning  off  is  extremely 

interesting  and  instructive.    Some  people  are  of  opinion  that 

as  what  is  burned  away  has  all  at  one  time  or  another  been 

derived  from  the  air,  that  therefore  there  can  be  no  great 

harm  in  sending  it  off  into  the  air  aeain,  since  tho  new  plants 

iDMf,  it  IB  snpp<Med,  readily  tt^Le  it  YioaY. 
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But  plants  derive  from  the  soil  organic  food,  as  well  as 
inorganic  (earthy^  food.  The  organic  part  of  a  plant  contains 
two  classes  of  substances — one  in  which  nitrogen  abounds, 
and  another  from  which  nitrogen  is  absent.  When  the  plant 
is  burned,  both  of  these  forms  of  organic  matter  are  dissipated 
into  the  air. 

That  which  contains  nitrogen,  if  buried  in  the  soil,  would 
have  formed  a  valuable  food  for  the  races  of  plants ;  for  it  is 
from  the  soil,  and  from  or  through  the  medium  of  the  organic 
matter,  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  i^ants 
is  obtained. 

Diminish  this  organic  matter  and  you  diminish  the  source 
from  which  this  important  part  of  the  food  of  plants  is  to  be 
obtained.  You  destroy  that  portion  of  the  organic  matter 
which  contains  nitrogen  as  one  of  its  constituents,  and  there- 
fore dissipate  its  nitrogen  into  the  air ;  and  you  at  the  same 
time  destroy  that  other  portion  of  the  organic  matter  which, 
though  it  contain  no  nitrogen,  and  therefore  can  yield  none 
to  the  plant  directly,  vet  has  the  power  of  extracting  it  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  oi  fixing  it  in  the  soil  in  a  form  in  which 
the  roots  of  plants  can  take  it  up,  and  cause  it  to  ascend  as 
food  to  the  several  parts  of  the  growing  plant. 

'^  Burning  off,"  therefore,  must  impoverish  the  soil. 

Charcoal  is  a  dry  vegetable  manure.  It  possesses  the  re- 
markable property  of  absorbing  noxious  vapors  from  the  air 
or  soil^  and  unpleasant  impurities,  as  weU  as  saline  sub- 
stances, from  water.  It  also  sucks  into  its  pores  much  oxygen 
from  the  air.  Owing  to  these  and  other  properties,  it  forms 
a  valuable  mixture  with  liquid  manure,  cattle  pen  manure, 
and  other  rich  applications  to  the  soil. 

It  is  capable  itself,  from  this  absorbent  power,  of  yielding 
dow  supplies  of  nourishment  to  living  plants.  Charcoal  also 
aids  the  production  of  ammonia  in  its  interior,  which,  com- 
bining with  oxygen,  forms  a  substance  in  the  soil  fiivorable 
to  the  growth  of  plants. 

^  Professor  Johnston,  in  reply  to  the  question,  ''What  (quan- 
tity of  charcoal  will  render  the  ammonia  in  a  ton  of  ordinary 
guano  most  available,"  replied,  ''mix  the  guano  with  two 
or  three  times  its  bulk  of  powdered  charcoal." 

The  following  is  a  simple  method  of  preparing  charcoal: 

Billets  of  wood,  cut  in  lengths  of  three  or  four  feet,  are 
formed  into  a  heap,  (they  should  be  placed  vertically,  so  as 
to  favor  the  draught  of  air,)  which  is  covered  with  sods  or 
torf,  and  a  few  small  openings  only  left  for  the  admission  of 
the  air  requisite  to  maintain  it  in  a  state  of  low  coiOLbviss 
after  it  J^  lighted.     When  tiiie  whole  'heaii^  \&  o\i  ^^ 
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holes  are  stopped,  and  after  the  mass  has  cooled,  the  residue 
is  charcoal. 

Dunder — the  recuse  of  diatiUeriea. — This  is  another  mannre 
of  vegetable  origin,  in  fact  hitherto  much  neglected  in  Ja- 
maica, but  which  should  be  strictly  husbanded  bj  the  prudent 
agriculturist. 

Some  Jamaica  dunder  was  examined  by  Professor  John- 
ston, and  the  following  was  the  result: 

Chlorine 15.42 

Potaah,  Boda,  and  carbonic  acid 19.83 

Phosphate  of  lime 7.85 

Sulphate  of  lime 32. 26 

Carbonate  of  lime 20.02 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 2.73 

Protoscideof  iron  and  manganese 92 

Lobs 97 

100.00 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  dunder  contains  some  acid 
which  is  injurious  to  vegetation ;  but  about  half  a  pound  of 
marl  to  a  gallon  of  dunder  will  render  this  acid  innocuous. 

Section  v. — ^Relative  values  op  different  vegetable  ma- 
nures.— There  are  two  principles  on  which  the  relative  value 
of  diflferent  vegetable  substances,  as  manures,  may  be  esti- 
mated :  first,  by  the  relative  quantity  and  kind  of  inorgamc 
matter  they  contain;  and,  second ^  by  the  relative  proportions 
of  nitrogen  present  in  each. 

With  regard  to  these  it  may  be  concluded — 

1.  That  the  immediate  eflfect  of  vegetable  manures,  in  has- 
tening the  growth  of  plants,  is  dependant,  in  a  great  degree, 
upon  the  g^uantity  of  nitrogen  they  contain  and  give  on 
during  their  decay  in  the  soil;  but, 

2.  That  their  permanent  effect  and  value  is  to  be  estimated 
chiefly  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  inorganic  matter 
they  contain — of  the  a^h  they  leave  when  burned. 

The  effect  of  the  nitrogen  may  be  nearly  expended  in  a 
single  season  ;  that  of  the  saline  and  earthy  matters  may  not 
be  exhausted  for  several  years. 

Nor  is  the  carbon  of  vegetable  substances  without  its  im- 
portant uses  to  vegetation.  From  the  statements  contained 
m  the  foregoing  pages  it  may  be  inferred  that,  however  much 
influence  we  may  allow  to  the  nitrogen,  and  to  the  earthy 
matter  of  plants,  in  aiding  the  growth  of  future  races,  the 
soundest  view  is  that  which  considers  each  of  the  dements 
present  in  decayed  plants  to  be  capable  of  ministering  food  to 
such  as  are  situ  alive. 
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Chapter  xvi.— Section  i. — Of  the  use  of  animal  manures. — 
The  animal  substances  employed  as  manures  consist  chiefly 
of  the  flesh,  blood,  bones,  norns,  and  hair  of  sea  and  land 
animals,  and  of  the  solid  and  liquid  excrements  of  man  and 
other  land  animals,  and  of  birds. 

Animal  substances,  in  general,  act  more  powerfully  as 
manures  than  vegetable  substances.  Those  which,  like  flesh 
and  blood,  contain  much  water,  decay  rapidly,  and  are  fitted 
to  operate  immediately  and  powerfully  upon  vegetation,  but 
are  only  temporary  in  their  action.  When  dry,  as  horn, 
hair,  and  wool,  they  decompose,  and  consequently  act  more 
slowly,  and  continue  to  manifest  an  influence,  it  may  be,  for 
several  seasons. 

Bones,  in  so  far  as  their  animal  matter  is  concerned,  act 
like  it  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  as  they  have 
been  more  or  less  finely  crushed ;  but  they  ameliorate  the  soil 
by  their  earthy  matter  for  a  still  longer  period,  permanently 
improving  the  condition,  and  adding  to  the  natural  capabili- 
ties of  the  land.  The  action  of  bones  may  be  rendered  more 
immediate  by  dissolving  them  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid  ;  but 
then,  like  flesh  and  blood,  their  effect  is  likely  to  be  rendered 
much  less  permanent. 

Bones  contain  a  large  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
which  also  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  cane  plant ;  and, 
therefore,  as  manure,  bones  deserve  the  serious  attention  of 
the  Jamaica  agriculturist,  and  more  particularly  so  as  a  sup- 
ply can  be  had  readily,  and  at  small  comparative  expense. 

There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  using  sulphuric  acid  with 
lH>nes  in  Jamaica,  but  auper-phomhate  of  lime  may  safely  be 
"tried.  When  burned  bones  are  digestea  with  sulphuric  acid 
fliluted  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  water,  sulphate  of  lime 
^gypsum)  is  produced,  and  falls  to  the  bottom,  while  the 

Imosphoric  acid  and  part  of  the  lime  remain.     When  this 
iquid  is  boiled  down  to  dryness,  it  leaves  a  white  powder, 
*he  super-phosphate  of  lime. 

The  liquid  and  solid  excrements  of  man  and  other  animals, 
And  birds,  form  extremely  valuable  and  powerful  manure, 
^nd  should  be  carefully  collected  accordingly. 

Section  n. — Of  the  relative  values  of  the  different  ani- 
^CAL  manures. — Guano  is  the  name  given  by  the  natives  of 
I^eru  to  the  dung  of  sea  fowl,  deposited  in  great  quantities  on 
^eir  rocky  shores  and  islands. 

The  dung  of  birds  possesses  the  united  virtues  of  both  the 
liquid  and  solid  excretions  of  other  animals.  It  is  thus 
fitted,  therefore,  to  return  to  the  plant  a  greater  number  of 
those  BvibBtanceB  on  which  plants  live,  tliaii  e\\\v!^T  ^^  %^^ 
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or  fluid  excrements  of  other  animals.  The  fertilizing  efllbcts 
of  guano  depend  mainly  upon  the  quantity  of  ammonia  whidi 
exists  in  it,  or  may  be  formed  in  it  by  its  further  decomposi- 
tion, and  upon  the  proportion  of  phosphates  which  are  pves- 
ent  in  it. 

Guano  resembles  bones  very  much  in  composition ;  and  as 
bones  are  known  to  benefit  the  crops  for  several  years,  ao 
probably  will  guano  also.  The  chief  difference  between  bone^B 
and  guano  is  this :  that  the  guano  contains  ammonia  ready 
formed,  or  in  progress  of  formation ;  while  the  bones  contain 
gelatine  which  forms  ammonia  only  after  it  has  fermented. 
The  ammoniacal  part  of  the  one,  therefore,  will  act  early,  of 
the  other,  after  a  longer  period  ;  while  the  permanent  effects 
of  the  other  ingredients  of  both  will  be  very  much  alike,  if 
they  are  laid  on  in  nearly  the  same  proportions. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  bones,  and 
of  guano  from  Ichaboe,  supposing  both  in  the  dry  state. 
Bones,  as  they  are  applied  to  the  land,  contain  about  18  per 
cent,  of  water ;  the  guano  from  20  to  26  per  cent. : 

Boiui,  Outauf. 

Organic  animal  matter 33  56 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia 59  86 

Carbonate  of  Hme 4  6 

Salts  of  soda 4  10 

Salts  of  potash trace  trace 

Biliceont  matter **  8 

100         100 

The  following  table  shows  the  inorganic  matter  found  in 
cane  ashes  from  Jamaica,  by  Professor  Johnston,  for  compari- 
son with  the  above  table : 

Phosphate  of  Hme 8.81     parU  in  100. 

•*       ofalamina 7.61  " 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia 2.60  ** 

Sulphate  of  lime 29  « 

Salts  of  soda 1.24  « 

Salts  of  potash 1.29  *< 

Siliceous  matter 75.81  « 

Manganese  and  oxide  of  iron 1.68  *' 

99.33 


Comparing  bones  and  guano  then  with  canes,  we  find  the 
composition  of  the  former,  to  a  ^reat  extent,  similar  to  the 
latter — so  similar  that  we  may  saiely  assume  that  either  bones 
or  guano  applied  in  the  proper  quantity,  and  at  the  proper 
time,  will  afford  that  inorganic  food  which  the  canes  require. 
The  guano  mm  deficient  in  potaalk  Oisnd  oilica  ^  but  to  remedy 
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that  deficiency.  Professor  Johnston  recommends  that  4  cwt. 
of  cane  ashes  should  be  mixed  with  a  ton  of  guano,  and 
applied  to  the  canes  when  young. 

Both  guano  and  bones  contain  the  phosphates,  which  are 
essential  to  the  cane,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  analysis  just 
given.  A  cheap  and  ready  supply  of  the  phosphates  is  of 
ertreme  importance  to  the  cane  cultivator^  and  we  find  that 
lie  has  several  sources  open  to  him. 

In  dunder  firom  Jamaica,  nearly  8  per  cent,  of  phosphate 
of  lime  was  foxmd ;  and  the  ash  of  some  dunder  from  Barba- 
does  contained  34  per  cent.  The  ash  of  fox-tail  grass  con- 
tained 9^  per  cent.  The  ash  of  great  corn  (maize)  stalks, 
Ujper  cent,  of  phosphates. 

Oartda. — Among  manures  of  animal  origin  capable  of 
affording  a  supply  of  phosphates  to  the  agriculturists  of  the 
West  Indies,  tne  corals,  which  abound  on  their  shores,  deserve 
mention. 

A  specimen  of  the  species  called  madrepora  palmata  of  the 
West  Indian  seas  was  found  to  contain — 

Silica 12.05 

I^e 7.05 

Magnesia v 4.02 

Flaateof  lime 26.34 

Fluate  of  magnesia 26.62 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 8.00 

Alumina  of  iron 14.84 

100.00 

Bats '  dung. — Of  this  manure  a  considerable  quantity  is 
found  in  the  caves  prevailing  in  the  limestone  rocks  of 
Jamaica.  A  specimen  from  Slandovery,  in  St.  Ann's,  was 
examined  by  John  Herepath,  and  found  to  contain — 

Phosphate  of  lime 9.9 

Soluble  salts  chieflv  phosphate  of  potash,  sd- 
phate  of  lime,  and  of  magnesia  and  common 

salt 4.6 

Earthly  matter 1.2 

Anmionia 9.9 

The  fertilizing  power  of  animal  manures  in  general  is  de- 
Pendant,  like  that  of  the  soil  itself^  upon  the  happy  admixture 
thejr  contain  of  a  great  number,  if  not  of  all  those  substances 
^bch  are  required  by  plants.  Nothing  they  contain,  there- 
^,  is  without  its  share  of  influence  upon  their^eneral  effects ; 
yet  the  amount  of  nitrogen  present  in  each  affords  one  of  the 
readiest  and  most  simple  tests  by  which  their  relative  agri- 
<titnral  values,  compared  with  those  of  vegetable  matters  and 
^th  each  other^  can  be  pretty  nearly  eatixnate^* 
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But,  besides  their  relative  value  so  ascertained^  each  of 
these  substances  has  a  further  special  value  dependant  apon 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  saline  and  other  inorganic  mattera 
which  they  severally  contain.  Thus  the  liquid  excretions  con- 
tain much  important  saline  matter  not  present  in  the  solid 
excretion — not  present  either  in  such  substances  as  horn, 
wool,  and  hair,  and  therefore  each  must  be  capable  of  exer- 
cising an  influence  upon  vegetation  peculiar  to  itself.  Henoe^ 
the  practical  agriculturist  sees  the  reason  why  no  one  aingole 
manure  can  long  answer  on  the  same  land ;  and  why,  in  all 
ages  and  countries^  the  habit  of  employing  mixed  manures  and 
artificial  composts  or  mixtures  has  been  universally  diffused. 

Chapter  xvii. — Natural  depferencb  bbtwben  animal  and 

vegetable  manures,   and  the  cause  of  this  differbncb. 

1.  The  characteristic  distinction  between  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble manures  is  this :  that  the  former  contains  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  nitrogen  than  the  latter. 

2.  In  consequence  of  their  containing  so  much  nitrogen, 
animal  substances  are  further  distinguished  by  the  rapidity 
with  which,  when  moist,  they  putrify  and  run  to  decay. 
During  this  decay,  the  nitrogen  they  contain  gradually 
assumes  the  form  of  ammonia,  which  is  perceptible  by  ite 
smell,  and  which,  when  proper  precautions  are  not  taken,  is 
apt,  in  great  part,  to  escape  into  the  air.  Hence,  the  loss  by 
fermenting  manure  too  completely,  or  without  proper  precau- 
tions to  prevent  the  escape  of  volatile  substances.  And  as 
animal  manure,  when  thus  over-fermented  or  permitted  to 
give  off  its  ammonia  into  the  air,  is  found  to  be  less  active 
upon  vegetation  than  before,  it  is  reasonably  concluded  that 
to  this  ammonia  this  peculiar  virtue,  when  rightly  prepared, 
is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed. 

Vegetable  substances,  in  general,  do  not  decay  so  rapidly — 
do  not  emit  the  odor  of  ammonia  when  fermenting  ;  nor  when 

Erepared  in  the  most  careful  way,  does  vegetable  manure  ex- 
ibit  the  same  immediate  and  remarkable  action  upon  vege- 
table life,  as  is  displayed  by  almost  every  substance  of  animal 
origin.  There  are,  indeed,  exceptions  to  this  general  rule, 
since  the  crushed  seeds  of  plants — rape  dust  for  example — pro- 
duce an  effect  on  many  crops  little  inferior  to  that  of  animal 
manures.  They,  in  fact,  resemble  animal  substances  very 
closely  in  their  composition. 

Crushed  mustard  seed  is  largely  used  as  manure  for  the 
cane-plant  in  the  East  Indies. 

3.  Whence  do  animal  substances  derive  all  this  nitrogen  ? 
Aoimah  live  only  upon  vegetable  productions  containing 

Jj'Ule  nitrogen.   Can  they,  then,  -piocvicc^  ill  they  require  from 
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this  source  alone ?  We  will  here  examine  briefly  this  question . 
Animals  have  two  necessary  vital  functions  to  perform — to 
breathe  and  to  digest.  Both  are  of  equal  importance  to  the 
health  and  general  welfare  of  the  animal.  The  digester  (the 
stomach)  receives  the  food,  melts  it  down,  extracts  from  it 
those  substances  which  are  best  suited  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  body,  and  sends  them  forward  into  the  blood.  The 
breathers  (the  lungs)  sift  the  blood  thus  mixed  up  with  the 
newly  digested  food,  combine  oxygen  with  it,  and  extract  car- 
bon; which  carbon,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  they  dis- 
charge by  the  mouth  and  nostrils  into  the  air. 

Such  is  a  general  description  of  these  two  great  processes — 
their  effect  upon  the  food  that  remains  in  the  body  and  has  to 
be  rejected  from  it,  is  not  difficult  to  perceive. 

Suppose  an  animal  to  be  full-grown.  Take  a  full  grown 
man,  his  case  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  horse  or  cow.  All 
that  he  eats  as  food  is  intended  merely  to  renovate  or  replen- 
ish his  system,  to  restore  that  which  is  daily  removed  from 
every  part  of  his  body  by  natural  causes.  In  iheftdl-groum 
state  J  everything  that  enters  the  body  must  come  out  of  the  body 
in  one  form  or  another.  The  first  part  of  the  food  that  es- 
capes is  that  portion  of  its  carbon  that  passes  off  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs  during  respiration. 

But  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  food  remains 
lehind.  It  has  been  calculated  that  a  full-grown  man,  in 
•the  food  of  one  day,  consumes  carbon  in  the  proportion  of 
xine  parts  to  one  of  nitrogen  ;  but  that,  after  respiration  has 
done  its  work,  the  carbon  remaining  in  his  body,  is  to  the 
nitrogen  in  the  proportion  of  only  two  to  one. 

It  is  out  of  this  residue,  rich  in  nitrogen,  that  the  several 
'parts  of  animal  bodies  are  built  up.  Hence,  the  reason  why 
"they  can  be  formed  from  food,  poor  in  nitrogen,  and  yet  be 
themselves  rich  in  the  same  element. 

It  is  this  same  residue,  also,  which,  after  it  has  performed 
its  functions  within  the  body,  is  discharged  again  in  the  form 
^f  solid  and  liquid  excretions.  Hence,  the  greater  richness 
in  nitrogen — the  greater  fertilizing  power  possessed  by  the 
dung  of  animals,  than  by  the  food  on  which  they  live. 

CuAPTER  xvin. — Section  i. — Saline  and  mineral  ma- 
HUKES. — The  general  nature  and  mode  of  operation  of  such 
saline  and  mineral  (earthy)  substances  as  are  capable  of  acting 
<w  manures,  will  be  in  some  measure  understood  from  what 
lias  already  been  stated  as  to  the  necessity  of  nitrogen,  and 
of  inorganic  food  to  living  plants,  and  in  regard  to  the  kind 
of  inorganic  food  which  they  especially  require. 
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It  is  not  within  the  compass  of  a  work  like  the  present  to 
describe  all  the  substances  used  as  manures  of  the  character 
now  under  consideration ;  but  there  are  two  which  partioor 
larly  require  brief  noticb. 

Cane  ash. — The  sugar-cane,  after  the  juice  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  mill,  (cane  trash,)  is  burned  for  the  purpoee 
of  boiling  the  juice.  The  ash  contains  those  inorganic  (eartlgr 
and  saline)  substances  which  are  essential  to  the  cane  plant, 
and  this  ash  should  be  most  carefully  preserved  and  returned 
to  the  land.  The  constant  removal  from  the  soil  of  the  quan- 
tity of  inorganic  matter  contained  in  the  cane  crops  must,  and 
doubtless  has,  sensibly  deteriorated  much  of  the  cane  lands 
of  Jamaica.  We  know  that  an  agriculturist  ought  to  return 
to  his  soil  even  more  than  he  takes  from  it,  and  we  can  readi- 
ly believe  that  this  duty  has  not  been  strictly  adhered  to  in 
Jamaica,  when  we  compare  the  extent  of  the  matter  re- 
moved in  a  cane  crop,  with  the  small  quantity  only  too  often 
restored  through  the  medium  of  the  cattle  pens. 

The  ashes  in  the  stoke-hole  are  often  found  in  hard  cakes 
and  lumps,  being  in  fact  melted  by  the  heat ;  these  should 
be  crushed  to  powder  before  application  to  the  soil.  It  is 
equally  necessary  that  the  ashes  should  be  preserved  from 
the  action  of  the  air  and  rain,  previously  to  being  used,  or 
the  more  soluble  parts  will  be  wasted. 

A  mixture  of  4  cwt.  of  this  ash  with  a  ton  of  guano  has 
been  found  greatly  to  promote  the  growth  of  canes. 

Other  plants  would  doubtless  afford  ash  admirably  adapted 
for  manure  to  the  cane  plant ;  for  instance,  bamboo,  penguin, 
&c.  Fox-tail  grass  contains  no  less  than  71  per  cent,  of 
siliceous  matter,  which  enters  largely  into  the  composition 
of  the  cane ;  whilst  Guinea  grass  and  bamboo  ash  are  com- 
posed of — 

Guhua  grass.  Bamboo. 

Salts  of  potash 1.42  81.77 

Salts  of  lime  and  magnesia. 19.28  52.10 

Silica 79.28  23.84 

In  our  saline  marshes,  we  have  the  plant,  rich  in  alkali^ 
from  which  the  barilla  of  commerce  (carbonate  of  soda)  is 
made. 

Section  n. — Limb. — The  use  of  lime  is  of  the  gratest  imr 
portance  in  practical  agriculture. 

Burning  of  lime, — Limestone  and  all  the  combined  varie- 
ties of  marl,  shells,  &c.,  consist  of  carbonate  of  lime,  more 
or  less  pure.  When  burned  in  the  kiln,  the  carbonic  acid  is 
driven  off,  and  quick-lime  remains. 
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Slaking. — When  exposed  to  the  air,  quick-Ume  gradually 
falls  into  the  state  of  a  fine  white  powder.     It  ahsorbs  mois- 
ture from  the  air,  and  slakes.     This  slaking  takes  place  more 
rapidly  if  water  be  thrown  upon  the  lime.     After  being  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  some  time,  in  this  white  powdery  state, 
it  is  found  to  have  again  absorbed  from  the  air  a  portion  of 
carbonic  acid,  though  a  long  period  generally  elapses  before 
it  is  again  reconverted  into  carbonate.     In  compost  heaps, 
where  much  carbonic  acid  is  formed  during  the  fermentation, 
or  in  a  soil  which  abounds  in  vegetable  matter,  the  conver- 
sion  of  quick-lime   into   carbonate  of  lime  is  much  more 
rapid  ana  complete  than  in  the  open  air. 

Lime  is  usually  laid  upon  the  land,  either  in  the  mild  state^ 
thai  of  carbonate,  or  in  the  caustic  or  quick  state. 

Limes  are  also  laid  on  in  a  more  or  less  pure  form.  In 
Jamaica  inexhaustible  supplies  of  carbonate  of  lime  exist 
in  the  marls  and  limestones. 

At  Content  estate,  in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  (Jamaica,) 
there  is  a  chalky  marl  containing  94  per  cent,  and  a  lime- 
stone having  98  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  At  New 
ffalloway  estate,  in  the  parish  of  Westmoreland,  (Jamaica,) 
there  is  marl  containing  86  per  cent,  of  it.  The  shell  sand 
of  our  coasts  is  doubtless  rich  in  this  matter.  Some  shell 
sand  from  the  coast  of  Demerara  gave  94  per  cent.,  including 
a  little  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

^e  quantity  of  quick-lime  laid  on  at  a  single  dressing, 
and  the  frequency  with  which  it  may  be  repeated,  must 
depend  upon  the  kind  of  land,  upon  the  depth  of  the  soil, 
upon  the  quantity  and  kind  of  vegetable  matter  which  the 
soil  contains,  and  upon  the  species  of  culture  to  which  it  is 
subjected.  If  the  land  be  wet,  or  badly  drained,  a  larger 
application  is  necessary  to  produce  the  same  effect,  audit' 
must  be  more  frequently  repeated.  It  requires  about  400 
bushels  of  burned  lime  per  acre  to  add  one  per  cent,  of  lime 
to  a  soil  of  twelve  inches  in  depth. 

The  most  remarkable  visible  alterations  produced  by  liming 
ploughed  lands  are  :  the  improvement  in  the  texture  of  stiff 
clay,  the  more  productive  crops,  their  better  quality,  and 
the  earlier  period  at  which  they  ripen. 

1?he  use  of  guano  and  cane  ash,  as  a  manure  for  canes,  has 
been  strongly  recommended ;  but  the  mixture  has  been  found 
to  prolong  their  growth  beyond  the  usual  time  of  cutting  the 
canes,  and,  therefore,  to  diminish  the  yielding  of  sugar.  If 
the  land,  however,  be  well  limed,  the  ripening  of  the  canes 
will  be  hastened,  and  the  evil  tendency  of  the  mixture  will 
he  counteracted. 
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The  effects  of  liming  gradually  diminish,  and  it  most 
therefore,  be  repeated. 

The  lime  sinks  at  last,  even  in  ploughed  land,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  plough,  though  the  plough  is  continually  bring- 
ing it  to  the  surface.  The  crops  annually  carry  away  some 
of  ity  and  the  rains  dissolve  it  in  the  soil,  and  wash  and 
carry  it  out  from  the  surface.  Lime  must,  therefore,  be  added 
more  frequently  in  Jamaica,  where  heavy  rains  fall,  than  in 
a  country  where  the  rains  are  less  heavy  and  less  frequent. 

Sbction  III. — Chemical  effects  op  lime  upon  the  son.. — 
1.  Lime  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  soils  in  which  organic 
animal  or  vegetable  matter  is  deficient. 

2.  Its  apparent  effect  is  inconsiderable  during  the  first 
year  after  its  application,  compared  with  that  it  produces  in 
the  second  and  third  years. 

3.  Its  effect  is  most  sensible  when  it  is  kept  near  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  gradually  becomes  less  am  it  sinks 
towards  the  subsoil. 

4.  Under  the  influence  of  lime  the  organic  matter  of  the 
soil  disappears  more  rapidly  than  it  otherwise  would  do. 

In  the  caustic  state^  lime  combines  with  any  free  acid 
matter  in  the  soil,  and  thus  sweetens  it,  and  forms  compounds 
which  feed  plants.  It  decomposes  some  saline  aud  earthy 
compounds,  and  renders  them  unhurtful  to  vegetation,  and 
acts  upon  others,  setting  free  substances  useful  to  plcmts.  It 
disposes  organic  matter  to  undergo  more  rapid  decomposi- 
tion, and  promotes  the  formation  of  ammonia  and  nitric 
acid. 

In  the  state  of  carbonate  (chalk,  crushed  limestone,  rich 
shell  sand  and  marl)  it  forms  readily  food  for  plants,  which 
languish  when  lime  is  absent,  and  serves  to  convey  other 
food  to  their  roots  in  an  available  condition ;  it  removes  the 
sourness  of  acid  substances  in  the  soil,  and,  therefore,  keeps 
land  in  a  condition  to  nourish  the  most  tender  plants ;  it  aids 
and  promotes  the  formation  of  nitric  acid. 

Chapter  xix. — Of  the  irrigation  op  the  land. — The  irriga- 
tion of  the  land  is,  in  general,  only  a  more  refined  method  of 
manuring  it.  The  nature  of  the  process  itself,  however,  is 
different  in  different  countries,  as  are  also  the  kind  and  de- 
gree of  effect  it  produces. 

In  some  of  the  dry  districts  of  Jamaica,  where  the  fall  of 
rain  is  uncertain,  the  soil  contains  all  the  elements  of  fertility, 
and  requires  only  water  to  call  them  into  operation.  That 
such  is  the  case  is  evident,  from  the  fact  that  in  seasonable 
years  these  districts  give  fine  and  abundant  produce. 

In  these  cases  it  is  unneceBaaTy  \a  ^viy^q^^  any  other  vir- 
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tae  in  irrigatioii  than  the  mere  supply  of  water  it  affords  to 
the  parched  and  cracking  soil.  But  there  are  other  heneficial 
purposes  in  reference  to  the  soil,  which  irrigation  may  and 
does  serve : 

1.  The  occasional  flow  of  pure  water  over  the  surface,  as 
ia  the  irrigated  meadows  of  Great  Britain,  and  its  descent 
into  drains,  where  drainage  is  perfect,  washes  out  acids  and 
other  noxious  substances  naturally  generated  in  the  soil,  and 
thus  purifies  and  sweetens  it. 

2.  JBut  it  seldom  happens  that  perfectly  pure  water  is  em- 
ployed for  irrigation.  The  water  of  rivers  is  often  diverted 
mym  its  course  more  or  less  loaded  with  mud  and  other  fine 
particles  of  matter^  which  are  either  gradually  filtered  from 
it  as  it  passes  over  and  through  the  soil,  or  in  the  case  of 
floods,  subside  naturally  when  the  waters  come  to  rest.  Or, 
in  less  frequent  cases,  the  drainings  of  towns,  and  the  waters 
from  common  sewers,  are  turned  with  benefit  upon  the  fields. 
These  are  evidently  cases  of  gradual  and  uniform  manuring. 

3.  Even  where  the  water  employed  is  clear,  and  apparently 
undisturbed  by  mud,  it  almost  always  contains  both  organic 
and  saline  substances,  grateful  to  the  plant  in  its  search  for  food. 

4.  Flowing  water  also  drinks  in  from  the  air,  as  it  passes 
along,  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  of  which 
the  atmosphere  in  part  consists.  These  gaseous  substances  it 
brings  in  contact  with  the  leaves,  or  carries  down  to  the  roots 
in  a  form  in  which  they  can  be  readily  absorbed  by  the  parts 
of  the  plants. 

5.  The  constant  presence  of  water  keeps  all  the  parts  of  the 
phtnt  in  a  moist  state,  allows  the  pores  of  the  leaves  and  stems 
to  r6main  open,  retards  the  formation  of  hard  woody  fibre, 
and  thus  enables  the  growing  plant,  in  the  same  space  of  time, 
to  extract  a  larger  supply  of  food,  especially  from  the  air. 

These  facts  offer  important  suggestions  to  the  tropical  agri- 
cnltnrist. 

Irrigation  is  rarely  employed  in  Jamaica,  but  there  are  nu- 
nierons  facilities  for  its  introduction.  The  rivers  may  be 
diverted ;  the  surface  water,  in  heavy  rains,  now  rushing  in 
torrents  down  the  gullies  to  the  sea,  may  be  stayed  by  dams, 
^  husbanded  in  reservoirs,  already  to  a  considerable  extent 
fotmed  in  these  gullies.  In  the  plains,  on  the  sea-coast,  water 
i>  almost  invariably  found  at  depths  from  which  it  may  be 
laiaed  by  mills,  turned  by  the  seldom  failing  sea-breeze,  or 
by  steam  power. 

It  may  be  useful  to  mention,  with  reference  to  the  quantity 
rf water  required  for  irrigation,  that  when  a  shower  of  t^vw 
^,  giving  an  inch  of  water  by  the  rain  gaw^^,  ^wJcli^^'^ 
<fland,  over  which  the  shower  extends,  receWeft^JoowX*^ 
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gallons.  We  cannot  say,  with  certainty^  the  depth  to  which 
an  inch  of  rain  will  penetrate  the  soil ;  but  on  the  averaee  it 
would  probably  sink,  in  our  ploughed  lands^  to  the  deptn  of 
from  6  to  9  inches. 

It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  in  irrigating,  care  should 
be  taken  that  only  very  weak  and  uniform  streams  should  be 
permitted  to  run  over  the  land,  or  injury  will  arise  from  the 
washing  out  of  much  valuable  matter. 

In  considering  the  subjects  of  irrigation,  and  the  effect  of 
moisture  in  the  soil,  a  few  remarks,  derived  from  a  work  of 
Professor  Lindlcy,  on  what  is  called  ^^  rest"  in  plants — ihe 
natural  resting  of  plants  from  growth — will  not  be  out  of  place. 

When  a  plant  is  at  rest,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  winter  of 
northern  countries,  and  the  dry  season  of  the  tropics,  but  a 
small  quantity  of  water  is  required  by  the  soil,  because  at  that 
time  the  stems  lose  but  little  by  perspiration,  and,  cons^ 
quently,  the  roots  demand  but  little  food.  It  is  when  plants 
are  in  a  state  of  growth  that  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture 
is  required  in  the  earth.  As  soon  as  young  leaves  sprout 
forth,  perspiration  commences,  and  a  powerful  absorption 
must  take  place  by  the  roots  ;  the  younger  the  leaves  are  the 
more  rapid  their  perspiratory  action.  Thus,  as  a  general 
rule,  we  may  conclude  that  the  ground  should  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  moisture  when  plants  first  begin  to  grow,  and 
that  the  quantity  should  be  diminished  as  the  organization 
of  a  plant  becomes  completed. 

There  arc,  however,  some  special  cases  which  appear  to  he 
exceptional,  in  consequence  of  the  unnatural  state  in  which 
we  require  plants  to  be  preserved  for  our  own  peculiar  pur- 
poses. One  of  the  effects  of  an  excessive  supply  of  moisture, 
is  to  keep  all  the  newly  formed  parts  of  a  plant  tender  and 
succulent.  Another  effect  of  continuing  to  make  plants  grow 
in  a  soil  more  wet  than  suits  them,  is  well  known  to  be  a 
production  of  leaves  and  ill-formed  shoots. 

In  the  tropics,  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  the  wet 
season  is  very  great,  and  plants  are  forced  by  it  into  a  rapid 
and  powerful  vegetation,  which  is  acted  upon  by  light  and 
temperature,  bright  and  high  in  proportion,  the  result  of 
which  is  the  most  perfect  organization  of  which  the  plants  are 
susceptible  ;  but  if  the  same  quantity  of  water  were  given  to 
the  same  plants,  at  similar  periods,  in  Great  Britain,  a  dis- 
organization of  their  tissues  would  be  the  result,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  solar  light  in  sufficient  quantity. 

Thus,  in  tropical  countries,  irrigation  should  be  prudently 
used  when  the  canes  are  ripening,  for  then  it  is  an  object 
rather  to  mature  the  exifttYug  &\iem%)  th&u  to  promote  tiie 
growth  of  new  shoots.    But  may  not  V^<5id$>\3A  \Tt^^^ 
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pone  or  disconrage  the  arrowing  of  the  cane,  the  effect  of 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  deterioate  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  sugar  in  the  sap  of  the  stem  ? 

Chapter  xx. — Influence  of  son^  and  manure  on  the  quan- 
tity ANB  quality  op  CROPS. — The  first  object  of  the  practical 
farmer  is  to  reap  irom  his  land  the  largest  possible  return  of 
the  most  valuable  crops,  without  permanently  injuring  or 
exhausting  the  soil. 

With  this  view  he  adopts  one  or  other  of  the  methods  of 
treatment  already  adverted  to,  by  which  either  the  physical 
condition  or  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  soil  is  altered  for 
the  better.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  but  may  be  useful,  to 
remark  how  much  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  a  crop  is 
dependant  upon  the  mode  in  which  it  is  cultivated,  and  how 
much  control,  therefore,  the  skilful  agriculturist  really  pos- 
sesses over  the  ordinary  productions  of  nature. 

Every  one  knows  that  some  soils  naturally  produce  greater 
returns  of  sugar,  more  corn,  better  yams^  than  others  ;  and 
it  is  the  province  of  the  intelligent  agriculturist  to  study 
the  causes  of  such  differences,  ana  to  remove  those  which  are 
pr^udicial  to  him. 

Different  manures  in  different  soils  produce  unlike  effects 
on  plants  ;  but  if prtnciplea  be  understood,  a  simple  explana- 
tion of  these  differences  can  be  readily  found. 

It  is  very  important  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  intended 
for  the  food  of  animals,  to  study  the  influence  of  these  differ- 
ences in  soils  and  manures,  because  they  materially  affect  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  nutritious  substances  which  those 
plants  afford,  as  will  be  better  understood  when  we  consider 
*what  substances  animals  must  derive  from  their  food  to  nourish 
and  maintain  their  growing  bodies. 

In  Jamaica,  we  have  no  crops  actually  cultivated  as  food 
for  cattle ;  and  but  little  as  food  for  man,  wherein  the  in- 
crease of  nutritious  properties  is  studied.  In  England  the 
great  staple  may  be  said  to  be  corn,  the  nutritious  properties 
of  which  depend  on  the  amount  of  substances  it  contains 
liaving  nitrogen — on  the  extent  of  the  nitrogen  in  fact.  Hence 
the  extreme  importance,  in  English  farming,  of  manures  con- 
taining nitrogen.  In  Jamaica  our  great  staple  is  sugar, 
which  contains  no  nitrogen. 

In  1,000  parts,  by  weight,  of  wheat  there  are  35  parts  of 
nitrogen  ;  whereas,  the  following  is  the  composition  of  cane 
sugar : 

Per  emu 

Carbon 44.92 

Hydrogen ^W 

Ox/gen ^sn 


• 
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But  we  must  not  hastily  conclude  from  this  that  nitroj 
ised  manures  are  unsuited  to  the  cane.  Under  the  hea 
"  source  of  nitrogen  of  plants,"  we  have  explained  that  n; 
gen  is  present  m  every  growing  plant ;  indeed,  at  e^ 
marked  change  that  takes  place  in  the  growth  of  a  plant, 
presence  of  a  compound  of  nitrogen  can  he  detected.* 

Possibly  the  amount  of  carbon  in  the  sap  of  the  canep 
may  be  increased  by  diminishing  the  supply  of  nitrogen; 
while  the  skilful  planter  will  not  add  so  much  nitrogen 
manure  as  will  make  his  cane  too  rank,  he  will  take  car 
provide  as  much  as  possible  of  the  saline  and  earthy  mal 
which  they  rec^uire. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  the  cane  plant  has  been  princip 
mentioned  in  illustration  of  principles,  as  being  most  fai 
iarly  known  to  the  tropical  agriculturist;  but  the  rei 
must  steadily  bear  in  mind,  that  '^  nature  isnotregulated  by 
principle  in  the  growth  of  corn,  and  by  another  in  gro^ 
grass.  The  apparent  difference  in  her  procedure  arises  f 
real  differences  in  our  practice." 

The  principles  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  pages  at 
equally  to  all  plants  and  all  soils.     By  the  aid  of  the  ch 
ist  we  learn  the  composition  of  each,  and  can,  by  manure 
mechanical  treatment,  adapt  soils  to  the  wants  of  plants, 
adapt  them  to  the  wants  of  man. 

The  wood  of  the  coffee  tree  has  been  found  to  contain,  i 

Potash  of  Baits 20  parts  in  100. 

Lime  salts 77  -* 

Silica 3 

100 

whilst  caffeine,  the  essential  principle  of  the  berry  is  c 
posed  of — 

Carbon 49.77 

Hydrogen 5..33 

Nitrogen 28  78 

Oxygen 16.12 

100.00 

It  is  known  that  Jamaica  coffee  is  more  valuable  in 
market  than  that  of  Demerara,  and  much  of  the  difiere 
is  ascribed  to  the  difference  of  soil.     In  Demerara  there  is '. 
lime  in  the  soil,  and  we  see  how  much  lime  the  coffee  1 
requires. 

*It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  as  regards  potatoes  and  other  starch  bearioj 
berg,  if  the  soil  be  rich  in  nitrogen,  so  many  cells  are  formed  that  the  leavea 
aotcUmiaate  u'arek  sufficient  to  fill  them,  and  the  tuber  becomes  waxy.    ^ 
tbe  nitrogen  it  deofioient  the  oeUt  axe  few,\>\it  com^\«v.e\^  ^^^^vVV^i^MBelL. 
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By  tbe  use  of  mannres  containing  nitrogen,  we  may,  per- 
lups,  obtain  lierries  riclier  in  caffeine  than  those  from  trees 
not  80  treated. 

The  essential  principle  of  the  cacao  is  very  similar  to  caf- 
feine in  composition.    It  coatains — 

C»rb«m 46.43 

Hrdn^eo 4.30 

Mltrogan 35.85 

Oxrgen 13.57 

1W.99 

The  ashes  of  the  tobacco  (HaTana)  plant  contain — 

Salt*  of  potuh  and  toda 34.34 

Salt*  of  lime  and  magnesia 67  44 

Sliea 8.30 

But  further  illustratioas  are  not  required  of  the  principles 
sought  to  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  agriculturist. 
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StaUmemt  of^e  quantitff  and  tmltie  of  goods,  warett  <um2  menktmdi$e  in^^^riod  nto 
the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  endtui^  Jum  30, 1865. 


Species  of  merchaDdiie. 


FRSI  or  DUTY. 


Animala,  for  breed 

BullioD — 

Gold 

SUver 

Specie — 

Gold 

Silver 

Cabinets  of  coins,  medals,  and  other  antiquides 

Models  of  iDVCDtioDB  and  improvements  in  the  arts... 

Teas pounds 

Coffee do... 

Copper- 
In  plates,  suited  to  the  sheathing  of  vessels. .. 

Ore 

Cotton,  unmanufactured pounds.. 

Adhesive  felt  for  sheathing  vessels 

Paintings  and  statuary  of  American  artists 

Specimens  of  natural  history,  &G 

Sheathing  metal 

Platina,  unmanufactured 

Plaster,  unground 

Wearing  apparel  of  emigrants  and   citizens  dying 

abroad 

Old  junk  and  oakum 

Garden  seeds,  thn|^s,  trees,  plants,  See 

Articles,  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  brought 

back 

Guano tons.. 

Articles  specially  imported  for  philosophical  societies, 

colleges,  and  seminaries  of  learning,  schools,  &o... 
All  other  articles  not  subject  to  duty 


Total. 


PAYING  DUTIES  AO  VALOREM. 

Manufactures  of  wool — 

Piece  goods,  including  wool  and  cotton 

Shawls  of  wool,  wool  and  cotton,  silk,  and  silk 

and  cotton • 

Blankets 

Hosiery  and  articles  on  frames 

Worsted  piece  goods,  including  cotton  and 

worsted • 

Woollen  and  worsted  yam 

Manufactures,  not  specified^ 

Flannels running  yards.. 

Baizes  and  bookings do 

Carpeting — 

Wilton,  Saxony,  Aubusson,  Brussels,  Turkey, 

and  treble-ingrained,  Yenetlan  and   other 

In/Gained nmning  yards.. 

NotgpeeiSed 


Quantity. 


25,  S03, 884 
190,764,259 


2,115,367 


173, 961 


356,545 
378,457 


1,492,952 


YalM. 


1103,921 

404,217 
139,743 

688,565 

2,427,267 

370 

2,220 

6, 930, 986 

16,872,929 

740,223 

889,207 

131,457 

16,067 

49,019 

8,866 

903,618 

40,332 

108,113 

236,534 

20,095 

234,401 

870,073 
459,947 

30,224 
7,782,139 


40,000,336 


9, 144, 861 

2, 240, 104 
1,170,642 
1,083,957 

8,590,506 

160,599 

274, 514 

134,811 

97,578 


1,^7,707 
178,870 


ooiaiBua  Of  thi  ubuxd  swob. 
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OpcclM  of  aerehandise. 


HurafiustwretofoottxNii — 

Piece  goods 

Velveu 

Cordt,  gimpt^and  gallooni.... 

Hoatery,  and  arddei  made  on  firames 

Twiityamand  thread 

Hattera'  pluah,  of  silk  and  cotton 

Manuftctarei  of,  not  specified 

8flk,  and  mana&ctares  of  ailk — 

Piece  goods 

Hosieiy  and  articles  made  on  frames 

Sewing  silk • 

Hats  uid  bonnets 

Manufactures  not  specified 

Floss. 

Raw 

Bolting  cloths 

dilk  and  worsted  piece  good« 

Goats'  hair  or  mohair  piece  goods 

ICamiftctnres  of  flax — 

Idnens,  bleached  or  unbleached 

Hosiery  and  articles  made  on  frames 

Manufactures  not  specified 

Mann&ctures  of  hemp^ 

Ticklenburgs,  osnaburgs,  and  burlaps 

Articles  not  specified • 

Sail  duck,Rassi<^  Holland,  and  Ravens... pieces. 

Cotton  bagging running  yards.. 

Ctothing— 

Ready  made 

Articles  of  wear 


Qoaatiiy. 


ValM. 


Thread,  and  insertings. 

Cotton  insertings,  trimmings,  laces,  braids,  &c. 

Embroideries  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  and  lioen 

fkMT-cioth,  patent,  painted,  &.e running  yards.. 

Oadoth  of  all  kinds do...... 

Iiasting  and  mohair  cloth,  for  shoes  and  buttons 

Qanny  cloth  and  gunny  bags 

Matting,  Chinese  and  other,  of  flags,  &e 

Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets,  flats,  braids,  plaits,  &c.,  of 

Leghorn,  straw,  chips,  grass,  &o 

llaaufactures  of  iron,  and  iron  and  steel- 
Muskets  and  rifles number.... 

Fire-arms  not  specified..... 

Side-arms 

Needles 

Cutkry 

Other  manufactures  and  wares  of,  not  specified . 

Cap  or  bonnet  wire pounds.... 

Nails,  spikes,  tacks,  &,g do 

Chain  cables do 

Mill-saws,  cross-cut  and  pit-saws . .  number .... 

Anchors,  and  parts  thereof. pounds.... 

Anvils,  and  parts  thereofl do 


8,967 
1^046 


15, 312 
73,814 


5,661 


jRsriTOJi. -............,.,,  ........cwt. 


169,387 

2,181,629 

17, 510, 799 

9,804 

1,741,405 

.      l,l94J6ll 


$12, 563, 592 

432,715 

128,600 

2,055,595 

997,673 

<5,081 

1,534,026 

20, 069, 957 

459,093 

189,220 

110,586 

3,480,716 

9,366 

742, 251 

56,984 

1,133,839 

240,722 

7,552,865 

1,409 

1,062,891 

52,184 

185,826 

11,828 

16,991 

388,410 
1,587,252 

318,511 

767,056 

3, 892, 749 

11, 2-^1 

32,261 

50,109 

779,387 

242, 674 

1,990,195 


28,797 

659,650 

5,701 

211,604 

1,822,191 

4,369,232 

5,936 

109,670 

633,674 

28,761 

87,076 


^.'^RS^;!^ 
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COmiEBOB  09  THB  UNIIBD  BtASML 


Speciat  of  merchandise. 


Rod  iron owt 

Hoop  iron ...pounds 

Sheet  iron b..do 

Pig  iron cwt 

Old  and  scrap  iron do 

Railroad  iron • do 

Steel— 

Cast,  shear,  and  German.... do 

All  other do 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of  copper— 

In  pigs  and  ban,  and  old..... 

Wire 

Braziers' 

Copper  bottoms 

Manufactures  of,  not  specified 

Rods  and  bolts ...pounds.... 

Nails  and  spikes do 

Brass,  and  manufactures  of  brass — 

In  pigs,  bars,  and  old.... 

Wire 

Manufactures  of,  not  specified 

Tin,  and  manufactures  of  tin — 

In  pigs  and  bars 

In  plates  and  sheets 

FoU 

Manufactures  of  not  specified 

Lead,  and  manuflMstures  of  lead- 
Pig,  bar,  she%  and  old pounds... 

Shot do 

Pipes do..... 

Manufactures  of,  not  specified • 

Pewter- 
Old 

Manufactures  of,  not  specified. 

Zine,  and  manufitotures  of  zinc — 

In  pigs 

In  sheets 

In  nails 

Spelter 


Onaatity. 


Value 


1S7,6S9 

15,774,360 

3^,650,041 

1,978,495 

oIlD,  9d9 

2,550,3S{7 

161,506 
86,386 


Hpei 

Manufactures  of  gold  and  silver- 
Epaulets,  wings,  laces,  galloons,  tresses,  tassels, 

^bc 

Gold  and  silver  leaf 

Jewelry,  real  or  imitations  of. 

Gems,  set 

Otherwise 

Manufactures  of,  not  specified 

Glaziers*  diamonds 


Clocks 

Chronometers 

Watches,  and  parts  of. 

MeUdlic  pens 

Pins,  in  packs  or  otherwise. 

Bnttons — 

Metal 

AU  other,  and  batten  moulds. 


3,471 
6,243 


56, 745, 247 

129, 134 

47,77b 


$868 

4S8 

1,006 

1,999 

949 

4,903 

1,7S7 


9,997 

3 

4 
154 


90 
9 

998 


3,390 
90 


9,56a 
9 


10 

1: 

404, 


8^ 

1* 
498, 

4, 

166, 

6* 

1, 


19, 

3,651, 

9t, 

S3, 

K, 
611. 


OOXMBRCH  09  THB  DNfTJfiD  ffPATBB. 


49r 


Species  of  mercbandiie. 


Quantity. 


CHmb,  and  manofactareB  of  gl 

Silvered. 

Pidntinga  on  glaat,  porcelain,  and  colored 

Polished  plate 

Manu&ctnrefl  of,  not  specified 

Glassware,  cut...... 

Plain 

Watch  crystals ^ gross.... 

Botdes do 

Demijohns number.... 

Window  glass,  broad,  crown  and  cylinder.. sq.  it . 
Pq^r,  and  manufiictores  of  paper — 

Paper,  writing 

Sheathing  paper 

Playing  cards packs 

Papier  mach^,  articles  and  wares  of. 

Paper  hangings 

Paper  boxes  and  fancy  boxes 

P^r  and  manufactures  of -paper,  not  specified 

Blank  books 

Pucinnent. ....... ...... ........................ 

Printed  books,  magazines,  &c. — 

In  English 

In  other  languages 

Periodicals  and  illustrated  newspapers 

Periodicals  and  other  works  in  the  course  of 

republication 

EDgratlngs 

Haihematical  instruments 

Husical  instruments 

Daguerreotype  plates 

Ink  and  ink  powders 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of  leather- 
Tanned,  bend,  sole,  and  upper pounds 

Skins,  tanned  and  dressed dozen .... 

Skivers do 

Boots  and  shoes pairs .... 

Gloves  ibr  men,  women,  and  children. .do 

Ifanufactures  of  leather,  not  specified 


11,464 

22,306 

67,860 

20, 852, 7»7 


Value. 


189,745 


China,  porcelain,  earthen,  and  stone. 

Plated  or  gilt 

Japanned 

Britannia 

^ilTer  plated  metal 

^ilrer  or  plated  wire 

a^adleiy— 

Common  tinned  or  j  spanned 

Plated,  brass,  or  polished  steel 


2, 947, 977 

79,016 

14,762 

65,283 

194, 173 


Undressed  on  the  skin 

Hatters'  furs,  dressed  or  undressed,  not  on  the 

skin 

Dressed,  on  the  skin 

Manufacturea  of  fur 


$437,859 
11,834 

396,550 
81,116 
95,832 

157,063 
25,170 

133,798 
15,066 

599, 999 

261,769 

232 

17,229 

29,548 

277,226 

29,346 

137,374 

10,042 

5,356 

602,917 

168,473 

21,902 

129 

191,363 

74,989 

556,168 

133,309 

20,792 

1,252,369 

436, 031 

68,496 

90,813 

986,225 

235,926 

3,717,670 

196,551 

37,542 

32, 948 

5,033 

7,860 

116,184 
221,355 

497,368 

906,210 
84,685 


4S8 


OOMMERCSH  09  THH  UlfllBD  8XAB8. 


SpeciM  of  mercbandiie. 


Maaufactures  of  wood — 

CabiDet  and  household  furniture. 

Cedar,  mahogany,  rose  and  satin  wood 

Willow 

Other  manufactures  of. 

Wood,  unmanufactured — 

Cedar,  grenadilla,  mahogany,  rose  and  satin. . 

Willow 

Firewood  and  other,  not  specified 1 

Dye-wood,  in  sticks 

Bark  of  the  cork  tree — 

Corks 

Unmanufactured 

Ivory — 

Manufactures  of. 

Unmanufactured 

Marble- 
Manufactures  of. 

Unmanufactured 

Burr  stones 

Quicksilver 

Brushes  and  brooms 

Black  lead  pencils 

Slates  of  all  kinds 

Raw  hides  and  skins 

Boots  and  shoes,  other  than  leather pairs... 

India  rubber — 

Manufactures  of. 

Unmanufactured 

Hair — 

Manufactures  of 

Unmanufactured 

Grass  cloth 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sun-shades,  of  silk  and  other 
Unmanufactured  articles — 

Flaxseed  or  linseed bushels.... 

Angora,  Thibet,  and  other  goat's  hair  or  mo- 
hair  pounds.... 

Wool .do 

Wines,  in  casks- 
Burgundy  gallons.... 

Madeira do 

8herry  and  St.  Lucar do 

Port do 

Claret do 

Teneriffe  and  other  Canary do 

Fayal  and  other  Azores do 

Sicily  and  other  Mediterranean do...... 

Austria  and  other  of  Germany do...... 

Red  wines,  not  enumerated do 

White  wines,  not  enumerated do 

Wines,  in  bottles — 

Burgundy dozen 

Champagne do 

Madeira do 

Sherry, do 


Qaantity. 


Talae. 


23,417 


1, 102, 545 

65,369 
16,534,415 

5,563 

71, 912 

383,396 

186, 46U 

1,371,400 

26,617 

43,714 

197,700 

22,919 

1,513,942 

846,104 

375 

157,717 

875 

7,080 


$48,705 

25,081 

132,668 

670,051 

558,781 

45,459 

592.294 

792,947 

267,394 
17,386 

22,332 
343,707 

26,056 
232,385 

67,754 

26,983 
189,260 

77,756 

126,378 

8,048,015 

12,580 

43,790 
1,660,141 

86,803 

545  861 

41,590 

94,073 

1,009,381 

16,838 
2,072,139 

2,506 

46,445 

208,414 

97,987 

440, 631 

6,699 

19,934 

65,359 

9,698 

457,479 

286,696 

2,647 

909,999 

3,344 

95,915 


OMDIBBOB  or  THB  UNITKD  BtAXtB. 


ipadu  vf  ntrcliuidfM. 

Fort...... doMD.. 

CUrM. do 

All  ottwr do 

ftordgB  dimilM  ipfriU— 

Braodr gtUoni.. 

From  grtlD do 

From  oilier  nutortBli do. 

Cordioli.  do 

Hmt,  kle,  md  porler— 

Ineaski ...do..... 

luboUlei do 


do..., 

OU  and  bone  of  foreign  fiibiDg — 

SpemiBcsli ........  ....do 

Whsia  ud  odwr  fiib do 

WhaloboiiB , . .......  poundi.. 

M— 

OlWe,  In  oukt gklloni.. 

Olive,  ia  bottlel, down... 

Cuior f^loD*... 

Idiueed do 

BapeMcd  and  hempiaed do 

Palm do.. 

Nests' fuot&ndulher&DiiuBt do 

BtBpniint  uili 

Tm  and  c»Bee.  rrom  plaeea  otber  thtn  that  of  their 
praduotion.  &c.,  &c.~ 


Ten. . 


Brown ........ .............. .do.. 

White,  elajed  or  powdeied do 

Cand; do 

Loalind  otber  refined do...... 

gjrupof  ragar  cane do 

Almond* .. . . . do...... 

Cnrranu do...... 

Pmnea do 

Plnm* do 

Fig* do 

Dat«* do 

Baidn* do 

Oraagei,  lemoDi,  and  lime* 

Other  green  fruit 

Preferred  fruit 

Natl ponnd* 

Uaee ...do...... 

Nutmegs do 

Cinnamon do 

Clove* do 

Pepper,  black do 

Pepper,  red do 


»n,667 
^32,779 
99U,oei 

1,479,363 
575,560 
151,378 
63,186 


557,808 

136,189 

3,5t»,370 


138,478 
i»i.363 
31,716 
1,343,035 
45,381 
767,784 
5,384 


130,213 

714, 31W 

8,437,707 

468,307.448 

5, 341, 8T8 

3(j7,99I) 

74.371 

53,143 

3,716,851 
1,6^6,1)70 
759,797 
1,379,864 
3,850,5-^ 
I,t34,3.'>7 
81, 18».33:i 


7,803,675 

48,33.' 

5(m,845 
68, 0» 
738, 17 ; 
3,471J,3:f 
1«1,W\ 


776,097 
86,658 
31«,81l 
3,809 
117,250 


43,013 
67,471 
127,899 

14,418,887 
341.569 
13,091 


350,316 
94,389 
64,668 
50,957 
111,638 
17.671 
1,064,843 
8lt^,  576 
144,431 
13!j,7»4 


25.107 
383,886 
14,553 


OOHKB&CB  Of  in£  UNOSD  BIAXB8. 


Oiiiger,  In  root - do.. 

Otmpbur,  cnide do.. 

Cwdlet— 

Wiix  and  iperoiaceti an,. 

Blf*rinB do.. 

CbMM do.. 

gMp,  p*rfiimnd do-- 

OiWr  Ihta pMfumed do.. 

IWlow 40" 


LMd. 

Beefaad  pork 

Hmm  ind  otber  buon 

Briitlet 

Snlipetrv— 

Crude 

HeHQud,  or  pantj  refined.. 

lodigo 

WoHdnrpMtfl 

Coebiiwal 


Amble,  SeDegBl.&C'- 


BMai 

Copp«T*>. . 

VerdrRiia... 


4,989,437 

4,7t9.7ao 

381. 7H1 
9(1,  T3& 

84,763.203 


Soda  Mb 

aoda,nl 

Soda,  eatb 

BuUla.. 

MpbBM  of  barrtoR 

AeMa.  acetic.  &o 

VUrfol " 

HlRonrRoinao.... 

Oil  of 

Sulpbaceor  i|Utuine 

Liquoriw-nK,. 

Pmw 

Bark— 

PcruviiD  or  quill  a. 

Otber 

Ivory  and  buDS  blaok.... 

Opium .  .-.— .  — . 

Glue 

Onapo  vder. 


» ti  ri.i:fH 
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BpeoiM  of  meicluuuUie. 


Tobftooo — ^Unmannfiictured...., pounds.... 

Snuff do 

Clgari M 

Manufactured,  other  than  snuff  and  cigars,  lbs. 
Fdnts^Dry  ochre pounds 

Bed  and  white  lead do 

Whiting  and  Paris  white do 

Litharge do 

Bogmrof  lead do 

GSordage— Tarred  and  cables do...... 

Untarred do 

Twine  and  seines do 

Hemp,  unmanufactured cwt 

Manilla,  sun,  and  other  hemp  of  India,  dtcdo...... 

Jute,  Sittl  grass,  coir,  &c do 

Codinaor  cow  of  hemp  or  flax do 

Flax,  unmanufactured do.. 

Bagadf  all  kinds pounds. 

Salt bushels 

Coal tons 

Breadstuffs — Wheat bushels 

Barley do 

Rye do 

Oats do 

Wheat  flour cwt 

Bye  meal do 

Oat  meal cwt 

Fotatoes bushels.... 

Ush,  dried,  smoked,  or  pickled-^ 

Dried  or  smoked cwt 

Salmon barrels.... 

Mackerel do 

Herrings  and  shad do 

All  other do 

Value  of  merchandise  not  enumerated  in  the  pre- 
oedmg  abstract — 
At  5  per  cent 


10  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
30  percent. 
40  per  cent. 


Paying  duties. 
Free  of  duty.. 


Total. 


%f  amount  to  be  deducted  from  the  account  of  allow- 
ances made  for  deficiencies  in  settling  iuToices, 
which  were  not  closed  when  the  quarterly  returns 
Were  transmitted 


Total. 


OauMlty. 


4, 363, 104 

22,359 

376, 019 

139,950 

1,778,714 

2, 319, 099 

9,549,650 

243, 618 

480,807 

1,746,750 

589,624 

792, 437 

19,217 

285,09<» 

93,806 

3,043 

28,961 

40,01.3,516 

12,926,234 

287,408 

1,012,132 

155,782 

42,381 

49,051 

505,751 

198 

3,647 

516,241 

111,913 

6,316 

80,990 

46, 902 

26,050 


Value. 

$614, 076 

4,729 

3, 438, 997 

21,867 

15,817 

134,885 

40,779 

12,051 

36,578 

134,486 

52,638 

55,704 

1 12, 768 

2, 045, 653 

295, 162 

19,503 

286,809 

1,225,151 

1,718,980 

903, 067 

1,456,180 

121,687 

32,601 

>  19, 148 

1,982,694 

587 

8,844 

222,314 

265,934 

85,796 

432, 431 

129,938 

86, 231 


1,108,468 

375,925 

19,057 

3, 477, 187 
164,726 

1,872,020 
367,234 


221,378,184 
40, 090, 336 


261,468,520 


\ 


85,560 
261,382,960 


OOHHKBOB  or  IHB  THnTO)  SULXB. 


FliberiM— 

(Ml,  upenuaeetJ 

0(1,  -ffhalR  Bodutbor  Ssh 

WbilebOQe 

Bp«nn»cetJ 

SpenD&MCi  eandlet 

Flih,  dried  «nd  amoked. 
Fiih,  pickled 


tI,G93,B33 
486,605 
791,680 

45,411 
136,463 
379,899 

M.lll 

3,&ie,8M 


Wood— 

SUTea  and  beidlng 1,933,338 

Shingles 143,362 

Board  I,  [ilaak  and  icftot- 
ling S,B14,065 

Hewn  timber 306,643 

OakeD  lumber. 977,659 

Oik  iiark  and  olber  d^e.  99. 168 

JJ I  man  u  lactureg  of  wood 
Nacal  tUitet— 

Tar  and  pitch.. 

Roaia  and  turpenlioe 

Aaheii,  pot  and  pearl 

Ginaeog 

8kiD«  ud  fun 


3,683,430 

286,038 

1,761,428 

448,499 

19,796 

709,  Ml 


12,603,937 


or  aabnala— 

Btwf. 8,600,647 

Tdlow 1,352,406 

Hidea 381,982 

HonwdoaKle 84,680 

BtltUr 418,723 

;  Cheeae 514,979 

Pork,  (piekled) 4,3W{,034 


Huna  wid  bacon.. 

Lnd.... 

Wool.... 

HoM.... 

Uoreaa... 

Uulei... 


3,195, 
4,018,016 
27,808 


17,178,080 


TegeUble  food- 
Wheat 1.329,246 

Flour 10,896,908 

InditD  Mm 6,061,571 

Indian  meal 1,337, 123 

B/eoMl 236,%4& 


B^e,  oUa,    and    othat 

anuU  gnla  and  fnlM.  fUQ 

Buedt  or  lUp  bread. . .  OBT, 

Potatooi 908, 

Apptoa IW, 

Omona K 

Bio*. 1,T1T, 

93,  tU, 

Cotton -. 83;i4a 

Tobaeoo 14,719; 

Hemp  JM, 

Ocber  agricultural  product! — 

Flax  Boed  6 

Clover  aeed tSL 

Brown  tugar S8V, 

Hopi 1,810, 

l.Dltt 


Wai 

Cbooolate 

Spirit*  from  grain 

Spirita  from  molaaiei 

S  pi  r)t4  from  otber  materiab 
MolMtea 

Jlecr,  alo,  porter,  and  eider. 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  and  cider, 

in  boctlei. 

Linseed  oil        ... ., 

Spirit*  of  lurpeotbe. 

rinuBehotd  furniture...... 

CoarheSiBndparu,  andidl- 

Hat«  of  flir  or  lilk 

Uata  of  palm  leaf 

BnilJlory  

Trunka  and  valiaaa. ...... 

Adamantine  and  other  oan- 

dlei 

Soap 

Snuff 

Tobacco,  (manuftctured). 

GunpowdsT 

Leather 

Booca  and  aboea 

Cables  and  cordage 

Salt 
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Inm,  Nafls $255, 188 

Cutingsof 306,439 

All    other  manufae- 

tnresof. 3,158,596 

Copper  and  brass,  and  man- 

iifiustares  of 690,766 

Drags  and  medicines 788,114 

15,063,514 

Cottrm  ^ece  goods- 
Printed  or  ooiored 2,613,655 

White,  other  than  dock . .  ^2, 793, 910 

Duck 113,366 

AU  other  mannihctares  of  336, 250 

Hemp— ^oth  and  thread . .  8, 506 
Bags    and    other 

manofactnres  of.  34, 002 

Wearing  apparel 223,801 

Earthen  an^  stone  ware...  32,119 

Comba  and  battens 32, 049 

Brashee  of  all  kinds 10,856 

Billiard  tables  and  appa- 

ratna 4,916 

Umbrellas  and  parasols...  8,441 
Morocco  and    leather  not 

sold  bj  the  pound 36,045 

Fireengines 14,829 

Printing  presses  and  type.  36, 405 

Hudcal  instruments 106,  ^57 

Books  and  maps 207,218 


Paper  and  stationeiy $185, 637 

Paints  and  vamish 163, 096 

Jewelry,  real  and  mock ...  17 ,  883 
Gk>ld  and  silver  leaf,  and 
gold  leaf  (manufiustures 

oO 9,051 

Glass 804,679 

Tin 14,279 

Pewter  and  lead 5,233 

Marble  and  stone 168,546 

Artificial  flowers 4, 160 

Bricks  and  lime 57,393 

India  nibl»er  boots  and  shoes  686, 769 
In  diarubber,  all  other  man- 
ufactures of. 722,338 

Lard  oil 82,945 

Oil  cake 739,589 

9,668,823 

Coal 637,006 

Ice 190,793 

Gold  and  silver  coin 19, 842, 423 

Gold  and  sUver  bullion....  34, 114, 995 

Quicksilver 806,119 

Articles  not  enumerated— 

Manufiustured 3, 274, 843 

Baw  produce 1,545,518 

Total 246,708,553 


ReatpituUuion  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  June  30,  1855. 

Tons  ^  95/A« 

ne  registered  vessels  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  on  the  30th 
June,  1855 2,535,136  !• 

Tlie  enrolled  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  on  the  30th 
Jnne,1855 2,491,108  00 

^  licensed  vessels  under  twenty  tons  employed  in 
thecoasting  trade  on  the30thJune,  1855 52,147  08 

2^43,255  08 

"IS  enrolled  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  fishery  on 

the  3l)th  June,  1855 102,927  67 

The  enrolled  vessels  employed  iu  the  mackerel  fishery 

on  the  3f)th  June,  1855 21,624  89 

*he  enrolled  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  on 

the  30th  June,  1855 70  23 

^  licensed  vessels  under  twenty  tons  employed  in 

the  ood  fishery  on  the  30th  June,  1855 8,986  93 

133,609  82 

Total 5,212,001  10 

^  registered  tonnage  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  on  the  30th 
June,  1855. V^Tl^^ 

4 
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The  registered  tonnage  employed  other  than  in  the  whale  fiaheiy 
on  the  30th  Jane,  1855 2,348,S>8  13 

2,535,196  15 
The  aggregate  amount  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  on  the  ■ 

30th  June,  1855 5;2l9,noi  10 

Wliereof—  bss=ss 

Permanent  registered  tonnage ••.••  ...•     1,957,705  83 

Temporary  registered  tonnage 577,430  27 

Total  registered  tonnage 2,535,196  15 

Permanent  enrolled  tonnage ^    2,602,499  42 

Temporary  enrolled  tonnage.. ..•• 13,231  42 

Total  enrolled  tonnage 2,615,730  84 

Licensed  tonnage  mider  twenty  tons  employed  in 

the  coasting  trade 52,147  08 

Lincensed  tonnase  uoder  twenty  tons  employed 

in  the  codfishery 8,986  93 

Total  licensed  tonnage  under  twenty  tons 61,134  06 

5,212,001  10 

Of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  there  were  employed  on  the— 

Coasting  trade 2,491,108  00 

Cod  fishery 102,9*^7  67 

Mackerel  fishery 21,624  89 

Whale  fishery 70  23 

2.615,730  84 
Of  the    registered   tonnage,   aiponnting,   as    above    stated,   to  ===== 

2,535,1 36  15,  there  were  employed  in  steam  navigation 115,045  46 

Of    the    enrolled    tonnage,    amounting,    as    above    stated,    to 

2,615,730  84,  there  were  employed  in  steam  navigation 655,339  61 

Total  steam  tonnage 770^285  12 

FOREIGN  COHMEBCE  OF  MOBILE— 186S.* 

Statement  of  the  value  of  foreign  exports  from  the  port  of  Mobile  for  ike  year  1854, 

and  for  the  first  six  months  in  1855. 

1st  Qr.— In  American  vessels $4, 031, 188 

In  Foreign  vessels 4,314,813 

$8, 346, 001 

2d   Qr. — In  American  vessels 1,563,680 

In  Foreign  vessels 1,920,698 

3,484,378 

3d   Qr. — In  American  vessels 1,125,312 

In  Foreign  vessels 1,835,575 

1,960,887 

4th  Qb« — In  American  vessels 1,766,116 

In  Foreign  vessels.... 394,839 

2, 160, 955 

lb£a/ ra/ue ibreign exports  inl854 15,95*2,221 

1853 14,242,078 

Daily  Ad^extiMt  A]iiiu«3LB«^tc 
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lint  lix  noMtAi  ui  1B6& 

In  Qr.— In  American  TOHttli. $3,341,016 

In  Foreign  reweb. 1,594, 174 

14,835,190 

Sn  (^— fii  Ameriou  TeHab. 4,441,190 

InPocMgn  TOMelt 772,343 

5.813,533 

Ti»Ulflntrixnwatliiinl856 10,146,723 

SMtmrnU  »S  lit  valM  aj  inportf  muf  diitui  «(  iMf  ^ott  far  (fa  fMr  1854,  a«d  /or 

OafiTU  awj  Kcowii  gvMTttn  of  1855. 

1SS4.  Toul.  Dan. 

In  <!«.— Import*,  dntUble $118,981  $30, 18B  SO 

frw 165,631 

1304,618 

2d  Qr.— ImporU,  amiable. 232,802  70,581  51 

(tm 25,282 

— 268,084 

3D  Qa^Lnporti,  aatUble 229,522  66,232  50 

&e« 80 

220,602 

4nQB.— Imporia,  dndkble 53,296  15,670  OS 

-  "        free 44,  lae 

97.424 

Totalforie54 8e9,6«    184,873  46 

"      1853L 785.759    16i,364  65 

lau.  — = — '  ■ 

In  Qb.— Importa,  <)utiBble 113,222  30,922  15 

free 103,876 

816,096 

ao  <JK.—ImporU,  dutiable 31,103  7,046  10 

"       free 45,887 

76,990 

Total  i<>rl855,  flnt  lii  monOu 293,068     37,968  25 


jrpKtUji  rangt  ofpriea  tf  catta»  iit  MoiiUfor  li 


1840-41.. 
1841-42.. 

1842-43.. 
1843^4.. 
1844-45.. 
1845-46.. 
1846-47.. 
1847-18.. 
1348-19.. 
1649-50.. 
1860-51.. 
1851-52.. 
1862-53.. 
1S53-54.. 
1664^55.. 


7»al(li 
5i«7i 
7]allJ 
3j<i€ 
6  a  Rj 
9Jal2 
6a7i 
5  a  7 
10  al2i 
lt(«13l 
6iaBi 
7iair 
7iflI0i 


Hu  7i 
7  a\n 
7iol0 
bit  6 
7ial0 
3|o6| 
6  d  6j 
9  al3 

6  d  T] 
5ia7 

injoi24 

7  a\i 

6  air>| 
6(il01 


4i«7| 
4ia7J 


5ifl 
l<l|al2 
61«IH 


61a  ei 
9ia[li 
i^a  7 


8io8| 

esaiii 

TlatO 
b\a  8 
6ioBJ 
4ia6i 

9  alii 

B^7i 


«6i 
51- 7i 
11  al2i     10  al3 

6  alltj       6ja  9i 
6^11  j      T^alli 

\  T   aU_\jA'«-V!'\ 
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Rm^UuI^ 

V.A... 

1 

: 
1 

1 

1 

J^ 

ii 

i 

II 

as 

15,885 

S£|H>3 

a^Big 
9  lei 

J|0| 

ft,  era 

340.311 

Ka,49S 

914.  Wfl 

as 

MB,™ 

W  1^877 
816.1139 
3IW,171) 
H9,BIS 

siiil 

11,1,  JM 
1«,7N 

ir3,'880 

IKO^S.'H 
nil,fl74 
IIS,  184 
130,601 

lis;  US 

ioa;637 

Is 

96,«10 

,S3,W 

ie9.ieSi       39,973 

isuEiE;;;;;-;;-: 

»;£ 

i:i 

MS,  037 
3S7^9ag 

39.393 
4IA.K1I 

11 

iifs 

!^JS 

aiis,Mi 

930,773 

tevs6 

SI,  Ml 

m  BLICI  KICE  IK  NOSTH  JflERICt;  WHT  WAS  TIIBIR  INTSODnCTIOR 
PEBMITTEDF 


b  our  Best  number  we  (hall  not  GUI  to  eiprest  a  rtnmg  diiMut  from  nunj  of 
the  newt  of  the  writer,  u  tfaay  will  develop  themielTei.  We  regret  that  iome 
tfpognpbical  blemiihei  aie  pcduted  out  too  late  to  be  corrected :  the  word 
"tboaMnd"  wa«  omilted  afUr  "fire  haadred,"  on  page  7, of  part  1.  From  a 
■Me  reoeiTed  from  the  aathor,  we  eitriot  the  fallowing : 

"The  cuay  [■  naturally  divisible  into  tieo  parta:  the  Snt,  attmnpta  to  Jnitify 
the  put;  the  Mcond,  auf^geBti  the  probable,  or  rather  pOMible.  fiiture  detlioj 
of  theie  people.  I  desired  the  wfaole  to  appear  in  a  aingle  anmberr  but  the 
femer  part  baring  been  eitfndedbeyendm;  eipeotation,  the  latter,  at  the  initance 
of  the  editor,  waa  aamBwhat  abridged  and  oomprened.  As  a  oDuaequeace,  I  fear 
I  have,  In  a  few  pauages,  ao  eipreiaed  myaelf  ai  to  be  liable  to  misconatruetion. 
In  mj  hait«  I  may  have  ao  written  oa  that  aome  readera  will  aoppoae,  that  what 
IbeSere  mWlcerlainty  come  to  paaa,  at  tonut  future  tn,yiS\tkoTtlg he  OOmmeDOed. 
Iliatt  ntrer  Had  any  siak  txptetaiion.  Slaverj  is  now,  and  will  for  a  long  time  to 
ceme  remam,  a  nu/ral  and  pnlitUal  necusify  to  the  Sonth.  The  alteradon  of  a 
i«w  pfanaea,  and  the  addition  of  a  brief  neit,  (both  of  which  hare  been  done,) 
«iU,  I  hope,  correct  any  anch  errooeoua  impreamon.  1  know  that  many  aonth- 
ern  men  will  diisent  frum  (Au  port  of  my  liewi,  even  in  their  modiSed  forma;  and 
dindd  yon,  air,  be  oD9  uf  the  number,  there  ia  nothing  to  prevent  yooi  giving 
aprenion  to  auch  dianent  in  your  editorial  character. 
"  The  two  parta  of  the  argument  are,  however,  euily  leparated.    Let  etcb  ittai 
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on  its  own  merits.  If  the  fint  part  were  net  foffideDt  to  show  mj  Ic^iltj  to 
the  South,  I  may  say,  in  addition,  that  I  am  myielf  a  slaveholder,  as  were  ar 
my  American  fathers  hefore  me,  and  that,  unless  misfortune  overtakes  me,  I  ex- 
pect to  remain  such/' 

In  publishing  the  concluding  pages  of  this  paper  from  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  the  editor  to  say,  that  he  dissenta  entirely 
from  all  of  its  reasonings  upon  the  subject  of  the  negro's  remoral,  and  has  eo 
frequent  occasions  maintained  the  contrary  in  the  pages  of  the  Beriew.  It  wHl 
do  no  harm,  howoTor,  to  hear  the  opinions  even  of  those  who  radically  differ  from 
us ;  the  oorrection  goes  hand  in  hand. 

Here  then  is  our  answer  to  the  lamentable  outcry  which 
has  been  repeated  until  some  of  the  timid  or  short-sighted 
among  ourselves  have  been  stunned  into  acquiescence^  if  not 
into  belief.  Has  the  labor  of  the  slave,  directed  as  it  was 
by  our  fathers,  converted  our  country  into  a  wilderness? 
but  for  that  labor  it  would  have  remained  the  wilderness 
they  found  it.  Have  the  men  of  the  South  wasted  the  herit- 
age of  posterity  ?  It  was  for  posterity  that  they  labored, 
and  with  such  signal  success,  in  rescuing  from  the  grasp  of 
despotism,  a  land  which  is  destined  to  be  the  fitting  home  of 
liberty. 

But  of  all  the  States,  Virginia  it  is  that  has  longest  borne, 
and  in  largest  measure,  the  brunt  of  this  opprobrious  charge. 
Often  has  she  been  compared  to  the  thriftless  prodigal,  who 
having  spent  his  store,  is  compelled  to  abandon  his  paternal 
home  and  seek  subsistence  in  a  foreign  clime.  A  juster  type 
of  her  early  conduct  would  be  the  Roman  daughter  who  fed 
her  aged  sire  from  her  own  bosom.  In  later  days  she  has 
been  the  pelican  who  has  opened  her  breast  and  warmed  her 
suffering  offspring  with  her  heart's  best  blood ;  the  affectionate 
parent  who  has  kept  herself  poor,  that  her  children  might 
present  a  respectable  appearance  in  the  world.  She  has  lost 
and  suffered  much ;  for  her  course  has  ever  been  one  of  self- 
sacrifice  when  it  might  have  been  that  of  self-aggrandize- 
ment. She  gave  up  an  empire  to  the  confederacy  which  she 
might  have  justly  retained.  She  cut  off  the  fairest  part  of 
her  remaining  territory  at  the  instance  of  her  daughter  who 
wished  ''to  set  up  for  herself."  When  hailed  as  '^the 
mother  of  States,"  it  was  by  no  unmeaning  title,  for  where 
in  all  the  West  can  we  go  without  finding  her  children.  Year 
after  year  have  her  sons  gone  out  from  her,  each  one  carrying 
with  him  his  labor,  his  skill,  and  his  capital,  to  secure  and 
enrich  other  lands  ;  but  she  gave  them  up  cheerfully  at  the 
'^"U  of  a  Higher  Power.  While  yet  a  colony,  her  eastern 
^D,  the  valley  included,  yt as  already  ensured  to  posterity. 
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She  then  seemed  willing  to  postpone  the  settlement  of  her 
tran»- Alleghany  possessions,  that  she  might  send  her  army 
of  occupation  to  Kentucky,  while  other  detachments  have 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  in 
colonizing  their  own  vacant  territory,  or  in  completing  their 
portion  of  the  great  general  task  imposed  on  the  South  Atr 
lantic  States. 

There  was  a  time  when  her  state,  if  truly  given,  would 
have  presented  some  of  the  darker  shades  of  the  picture  ;  the 
fringes  of  her  garment  torn,  the  gloss  worn  from  many  a 
fold,  but  never  disrobed  to  nakedness  ;  her  aspect  still  hope- 
ful and  determined,  toiling  on,  suffering  much,  but  able  and 
ready  to  endure  yet  more  for  those  she  loved.  There  was 
a  time  when,  had  the  sons  of  those  western  pioneers  returned 
to  our  eastern  border  and  traversed  the  scenes  hallowed  by 
the  footsteps  of  their  sires,  and  made  classical  by  their  deeds, 
they  would  have  been  saddened  by  the  change.  Some  natu- 
ral tears  they  might  have  dropt  when  they  looked  around 
and  learned  that  the  very  traditions  of  a  heroic  race  were 
&ding  there  where  they  had  arisen  and  flourished^  or  better 
preserved  in  the  land  of  their  adoption  to  which  they  have 
been  transferred.  But  had  the  latent  though  true  cause  of 
the  altered  landscape  been  duly  considered,  they  might  have 
been  reassured.  The  past  was  inevitable,  but  the  future 
had  a  better  day  in  store  The  general  good  was  more  than 
tiiat  of  the  mother  of  States.  It  had  cost  her  much,  but  it  was 
worth  all  and  more  than  she  had  paid.  In  her  worst  estate, 
enough  was  left  for  republican  plainness  and  simplicity. 
Sufficient  of  her  sons  adhered  to  her,  to  secure  the  conquests 
previously  made,  and  retrieve  her  sinking  fortunes. 

And  we  rejoice  to  add,  that  the  wounds  received  by  her  in 
this  prolonged  warfare  were  superficial  and  not  immedicable. 
The  exhaustion  was  but  partial,  and  having  proceeded  to  a 
certain  point  was  arrested.  Whatever  the  former  despon- 
dency, we  may  now  declare  with  confidence  that  very,  very 
little  of  her  soil  has  been  injured  past  recovery.  To  restore 
the  waste  lands  of  any  country  has  generally  been  a  work 
of  time — with  all  the  assistance  to  bo  obtained  from  skill  and 
capital.  Of  the  second,  there  was  but  little  among  us  ;  and 
so  much  of  the  third  as  we  possessed  was  reserved  for  objects 
whose  claims  were  then  thought  to  be  more  urgent.  But 
this  at  length  was  recognised  as  our  great  material  interest, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  did  it  receive  the  attention  of 
our  wisest  and  best  patriots.  Remedies  for  our  most  aggra- 
rated  symptoms  were  earnestly  sought^  and  have  been  dis- 
covered and  applied  with  the  most  encouraging  svxco^^^.    ^Y\i^ 
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process  of  regeneration^  haying  long  since  commenced,  has 
continued  steadily  to  advance,'and,  as  we  hope,  never  more  to 
recede.  Agriculture  is  now  an  honorable  and  honored,  a 
profitable,  nay,  a  scientific  pursuit.  In  a  few  short  years 
the  traces  of  old  wounds  will  have  been  removed,  and  the 
general  face  of  the  country  made  to  smile  as  it  never  did 
before.  And  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  if  slavery  has 
verily  been  the  cause  of  the  former  mischief,  it  has  labored 
with  equal  fidelity  and  diligence  in  its  repair. 

With  the  revival  in  this  department,  new  life  has  been 
infused  into  every  other  interest.  The  tide  of  emigration 
from  her  borders  has  been  measurably  stayed,  and  the  sons 
of  Virginia  have  learned  that  their  first  duty  is  owing  to 
their  mother.  Our  ancient  cities  and  towns  have  been  en- 
larged and  embellished,  and  new  ones  have  arisen ;  the  facili- 
ties of  communication  between  those  and  the  country  have 
been  liberally  encouraged,  and  the  architecture  of  both  town 
and  country  has  improved  in  a  corresponding  degree.  The 
cause  of  education  has  not  lagged  behind.  While  Virginia 
is  second  to  but  one  other  State  in  the  number  of  her  colleges, 
the  standard  of  instruction  in  those  of  the  highest  grade 
and  the  number  of  pupils  to  whom  it  is  imparted  both  indi- 
cate the  public  appreciation  of  its  importance.  Our  most 
distinguished  jurists  and  statesmen  had  ever  received  their 
training  at  home  ;  but  to  these  may  now  be  added  our  soldiers, 
physicians,  clergy,  professors,  and  preceptors  generally.  And 
indications  are  not  wanting  that  they  have  begun  to  recog- 
nise their  obligation  to  add  their  quota  to  the  rising  litera- 
ture and  science  of  our  country.  In  fine,  as  all  the  great 
plans  and  arrangements  embraced  in  this  general  movement 
of  society  in  Virginia,  and  the  South  seems  to  contemplate 
permanence  as  well  as  progression,  we  may  hope  that  the 
ERA  OF  PEACE  has  Commenced  throughout  this  grand  division 
of  the  Union. 

If  we  have  drawn  out  our  particular  line  of  argument  at 
greater  length  and  endeavored  to  lortify  it  by  a  variety  of 
illustrations,  it  was  rather  because  of  its  novelty  and  that  it 
seemed  to  require  a  fuller  development.  It  is  not  that  we 
are  unaware  of  the  many  considerations  which  have  been  so 
forcibly  urged  by  others*  in  vindication  of  the  South  for  her 

*  The  elaborate  essays  of  President  Dew  and  Chancellor  Harper,  the  letters  of 
Governor  Hammond,  and  various  papers  by  different  writers  in  the  Southern 
Review  and  other  periodicals  in  this  quarter,  have  done  much  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind,  and  to  reassure  the  men  of  the  South.  Of  the  **  Sociolo^"  of  Mr. 
Firzhu^h,  the  present  writer  cannot  as  yet  speak  from  personal  knowledge 
Several  geotlemen  of  the  North  also,  individuals  of  enlarged  and  liberal  views 
have  come  forward  at  the  calla  of  palnotism  v[i^\>i%X.\&«,«svd  have  dared  to  stem 
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maintenance  of  this  institution  ;  for  in  most  of  them  we  fully 
concur.  Thus  it  had  so  often  said  that  slavery  was  a  sin  in 
the  eye  of  God,  and  those  who  should  have  known  better 
and  taught  the  people  accordingly,  had  so  long  assumed  an 
apologetic  or  deprecatory  tone,  that  many  over-sensitive 
persons  were  frighted  from  their  property,  and  either  re- 
nounced their  right  to  such  property,  or  fled  from  its  neigh- 
borhood. More  recently  the  sacred  oracles  have  been  care- 
fully examined  with  reference  to  this  very  question,  and  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  a  just  interpretation  of  their 
contents  *  warrants  no  such  inference.*  Certain  political 
enthusiasts,  hurried  away  with  the  Gallic  cry  of  "  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,"  and  taking  .these  words  in  their 
extremest  literal  sense,  have  carried'  out  their  principles  in 
a  similar  manner.  If  such  cases  are  less  frequent  now,  it  is 
because  a  stern  experience  has  shown  both  the  folly  and 
cruelty  of  their  course. 

Indeed,  ethnology,  and  the  unerring  instincts  of  the  white 
man,  had  settled  this  question  by  anticipation.  Two  races 
80  essentially  difierent  in  character,  intellect,  habits,  tastes, 
cannot  occupy  the  same  territory  as  equals.  The  inferior 
caste  must  be  in  subjection  to  the  higher.  And  it  is  better 
for  the  former  that  it  should  be  so.  While  in  slavery  his 
condition  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  the  least  op- 
pressed peasantry  of  Europe,  nay,  with  that  of  the  operatives 
and  other  laborers  of  the  Northern  States.  As  a  slave  he  is 
exempted  from  the  peculiar  burdens  incident  to  a  season  of 
public  war ;  and  in  time  of  peace  he  is  for  the  most  part 
well  fed,  comfortably  housed  and  clothed,  employed  in  a 
regular  though  moderate  work  when  in  health  and  strength, 
and  properly  cared  for  in  infancy,  sickness,  and  age.  Public 
opinion,  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  interest  of  the  owner 

the  tide  of  obloquy  which  fanfttical  prejudice  has  long  directed  af^ainst  their 
loothem  brethren.  We  inetance  Mr.  Paulding,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Campbell, 
of  PMladelphia,  who,  in  hie  volnme  entitled  "  Negromania,"  has  strongly  presented 
the  ethnological  argument  and  fortified  it  with  a  host  of  the  highest  scientific 
latfaoricies.  To  these  we  may  add  the  name  of  Dr.  Adams,  of  Boston,  who  has 
very  recently  had  the  magnanimity  to  renounce  his  cherished  prejudice  and  recant 
Ids  errors  when  convinced  of  them  by  actual  observations  and  calm  inquiry. 

*  Dr.  Fuller  has  done  well,  and  Dr.  Fletcher's  (of  Louisiana,)  thorough  ex- 
uniDation  of  the  ethical  and  scriptural  questions  was  specially  needed  for  the 
learned.  But  the  Rev.  Thornton  Stringftllow,  of  Virginia,  has  also  surveyed  the 
lobject  from  the  same  stand-point.  Within  the  brief  compass  of  a  tract,  and  in 
a  Kyle  adapted  to  all  readers,  he  has  presented  an  argument  which  we  believe  to 
be  irrefbtable  by  the  most  ingenious.  His  work  was  necessarily  critical  in  some 
degree.  But  well  and  nobly  has  it  been  done,  and  for  it  he  merits  the  thanks  of 
the  entire  South.  Why  has  it  not  been  stereotyped  and  a  copy  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  man  in  the  country  who  is  willing  to  abid^  V>^  \>^q  ^<^O^v;ai^%  ^\ 
HelyWrit? 
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alike  require  tliiB.  Where  it  is  othewise^  the  cases  are  ex- 
ceptional, and  so  prove  the  rule.  Are  the  children  of  slaves 
separated  from  their  parents  ?  So  are  those  of  the  whites, 
and  not  more  frequently  in  the  one  case  than  the  other.  We 
have  heard  much  of  the  horrors  of  the  '^  middle  passage" 
since  the  attempts  forcibly  to  suppress  the  African  trade^  and 
of  the  waste  of  human  life  by  the  oppressive  exactions  of 
English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  masters  of  gener- 
ations past.  Supposing  there  were  no  exaggeration  in  these 
statements,  we  are  unscathed  by  them.  During  the  time  in 
which  Africans  were  brought  directly  to  these  colonies,  and 
up  to  its  close,  the  physical  wants  of  the  negroes  were  at- 
tended to  in  their  transit,  and  as  between  their  former  and 
latter  condition  the  exchange  in  almost  every  instance  was 
for  them  a  happy  one.  Throughout  the  entire  white  popu- 
lation of  the  South,  there  is  probably  neither  a  kidnapper, 
nor  the  descendant  of  a  kidnapper.  Can  the  men  of  the  North 
say  as  much  ?  The  black  population  of  the  same  region, 
all  numerous  as  they  are,  are  the  descendants  of  perhaps 
not  more  than  2  or  300,000  native  Africans.*  Now,  although 
the  forest  fell  before  them,  and  they  raised  new  subjects  of 
profitable  commerce,  their  rapid  and  steady  increase  evinces 
the  general  humanity  of  their  treatment.  As  compared  with 
the  Africans,  they  have  been  both  civilized  and  Christianized, 
and  have  progressed  as  fast,  perhaps,  if  not  as  far,  as  the 
black  race  is  capable  of  advancing.  When  the  condition  of 
the  slave  is  compared  with  that  of  the  free  black  in  his  vi- 
cinity, no  eye-witness  can  fail  to  perceive  the  superiority  of 
the  former.  Yet  such  is  the  via  inertice — the  incorrigible 
sloth  of  the  man  of  either  class — such  his  propensity  to  sen- 
sual gratification,  and  to  pilfering  or  illicit  trade  as  the  means 
of  its  indulgence,  that  their  mutual  contact  is  found  to  be 
injurious  to  both.  In  cities,  where  a  more  efficient  police 
can  be  maintained,  and  where,  until  lately,  there  was  a  con- 
stant demand  for  their  services,  the  exceptions  were  nume- 
rous ;  but  in  the  country  the  result  has  been  wholly  different. 
This  is  no  conjectural  statement,  nor  is  our  conclusion 
drawn  from  small  number  of  instances.  Very  many  slaves 
have  been  manumitted  by  many  masters  at  different  times, 
singly  and  in  large  numbers. f    The  best  slaves  have  been 

*  The  writer  has  no  exact  ttatisticB  at  band,  and  writes  from  memory;  bat  Im 
•apposes  the  larger  number  to  be  a  liberal  estimate. 

t  That  this  kiud  of  philanthropy  and  generosity  had  not  been  confined  to  the 

Northern  States  we  know ;  that  much  had  been  done  in  this  way  at  the  South, 

though  quietly  and  without  ostontation,  we  have  ever  believed  ;  but  the  following 

ttstemeut  which  lately  app<>ared  in  one  of  the  religious  papers  of  this  city,  wUI 

probably  take  some  of  our  readers  tn  muc\i  \>^  sMx^tV^Q  aa  it  did  ourselvee.    Xbo 
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generally  selected  as  the  subjects  of  experiment.  While 
circumstances  have  been  otherwise  favorable,  neighboring 
proprietors  have  been  disposed  to  promote  a  happy  issue, 
hut  one  event— /aiZwre,  comparative  or  entire — ^has  attended 
them  all.  Degeneracy  appeared  either  immediately  or  in 
the  next  succeeding  progeny.  Idleness  and  vice,  disease  and 
want,  have  sooner  or  later  dogged  the  heels  of  the  free  black 
throughout  the  Southern  States.  However  benevolent  the 
intentions,  then,  of  their  former  owners,  experience  has  shown 
that  what  was  designed  as  a  boon  has  proved  a  curse  to  them 
and  their  posterity.  So  clearly  is  this  so,  that  legislatures 
have  been  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  restrain  the  privileges 
of  emancipation^  except  on  condition  of  transporting  the 
subjects  beyond  the  borders  of  their  respective  States. 

It  thus  appears  that  those  who  advocate  the  expediency  of 
liberating  these  people  with  the  privilege  of  remaining  in  the 
same  community,  can  take  no  encouragement  from  the  past. 
To  send  them  to  the  free  States  or  to  Canada,  is  little  or  no 
better.  They  are  there  in  a  climate  less  adapted  to  their  con- 
stitution and  mode  of  life ;  are  still  in  a  state  of  hopeless 
social  and  political  inferiority ;  are  subjected  in  the  battle  of 
life  to  fierce  competition  with  the  whites,  which,  becoming 
more  intense  with  the  increase  of  the  latter,  must  end  in  the 
black  man's  going  to  the  wall ;  and  when  it  shall  have  become 
necessary  to  transport  them  to  another  region — for  to  this 
complexion  it  must  come  at  last — they  will  be  at  a  greater 
distance  from  their  ultimate  place  of  destination.  Indeed,  if 
the  view  which  we  have  here  labored  to  establish  be  correct, 
masters,  who  are  considerate  in  their  humanity,  should  not 
desire  this  privilege.  The  isolated  efforts  of  single  individ- 
uals can  do  but  little  at  best  towards  the  removal  of  evil,  if 
fiuch  it  be.  Their  only  effect  may  be  to  render  those  who 
remain  more  valuable.  But  he  who  liberates  a  slave — which 
in  general  is  but  another  name  for  releasing  him  from  all  use- 
ful work — retards  the  completion  of  the  task  assigned  to  his 
TocSj  and  thereby  postpones  any  great  national  or  State  effort 
for  their  removal  from  our  soil.  Such  movement  only  can  be 
efficient.  It  must,  moreover,  be  voluntary,  and  cannot  be 
fastened  by  ignoring  the  settled  principles  of  political  econ- 
omy and  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Better,  far  better, 
it  is  for  the  black  man  and  his  posterity  that  he  should  con- 

fiev.  Dr.  Stiles,  of  the  Southern  Aid  Society,  states  that  the  people  of  the  Soath 
liave  expended  piore  to  emancipate  slaves  than  the  religious  community  in  the 
\rbole  country  has  for  all  the  benevolent  objects  besides.  The  South  has  emanci- 
pated slaves  at  a  cost  and  sacrifice  to  themselves  of  $125,000,000 ;  while  the  con- 
tribution to  all  benevolent  objects  have  not  been  more  than  one-fifth  \iac(oCK>bL\5^ 
mouot. 
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tinue  in  his  present  relation,  and  bide  his  and  their  time.  ^The 
incessant  and  partially  successful  efforts  of  their  pseudo- 
friends  to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance,  and  promote  their 
escape,  must  exasperate  their  owners,  increase  their  vigilance 
for  the  future,  and  may  occasion  the  withdrawal  of  many  lit- 
tle privileges  which  the  master  would  otherwise  cheerfully 
accord  to  them.  We  know  that  there  are  a  few  political  and 
religious  enthusiasts  in  the  extreme  party  at  the  North,  who 
have  sometimes  talked  of  terminating  it  by  violence.  Any 
such  attempt,  whether  by  emissaries  commissioned  to  incite 
them  to  rebellion,  or  by  incendiary  publications,  could  only 
end  in  injury,  if  not  in  disaster,  to  the  slave.  The  South  has 
heretofore  found  it  easy  to  protect  herself  against  all  such 
futile  efforts.  But  should  they  chance  to  be  more  successful 
in  future,  the  first  serious  outbreak  would  lead  to  a  speedy 
settlement  of  the  slave  question  ;  and  thereafter,  perchance, 
to  the  raising  of  others  which  it  might  not  be  so  easy  to 
solve. 

From  the  view  which  has  now  been  taken  of  our  condition 
and  prospects,  it  appears  that  we  have  abundant  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  the  past,  and  a  future  full  of  hope,  unless  we 
wantonly  sacrifice  our  advantages  and  inflict  a  wound  on  our 
own  prosperity.  If  we  look  abroad^  what  is  the  present  state 
of  that  great  cause  which,  as  we  verily  believe,  has  remotely 
led  to  the  occupation  and  improvement  of  these  wilds  ?  We 
find  that  the  commercial  sceptre  which  Portugal  and  Spain 
won  from  Italy  has  long  since  passed,  first  to  Holland  and 
then  to  England,  both  Protestant  nations  and  measurably 
free.  We  see  the  connexion  between  Portugal  and  her  great 
colonies  in  India  and  America  wholly  severed,  and  that  once 
gallant  people  sunk  in  paralysis  and  well-nigh  '^perishing 
in  their  own  corruption."  "A  day  of  fearful  retribution  has 
also  come  over  the  once  proud  monarchy  of  Spain."  She 
has  been  successively  stripped  of  her  conquests  in  the  Nether- 
lands, France,  Italy,  Northern  Africa,  of  her  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies  (Cuba  only  excepted)  and  on  this  continent; 
and  the  whole  Peninsula  reduced  to  a  state  of  weakness  and 
insignificance  which  has  rendered  her  contemptible  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  once  trembled  at  her  frown.  The  Papal 
church  in  France  and  several  States  of  Germany  has  been 
made  to  disgorge  much  of  her  iniquitous  gains,  and  it  now 
holds  the  rest  at  the  good  pleasure  of  the  State  of  which  she 
is  an  humble  dependant.  While  we  write,  the  world  has 
been  astonished  at  learning  that  the  same  process  is  goin^  on 
even  in  Spain  and  Italy !  Nay,  the  very  Pope  himself  has, 
within  these  few  years,,  been  compelled  to  fly  from  the  seat  of 
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his  power;  and  his  throne,  at  the  present  hour,  and  for  years 
past,  has  only  been  sustained  by  foreign  bayonets.  We  see 
the  governments  of  Europe  generally  staggering  under  a  load 
of  debt — debt  contracted  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  stifle  the 
rising  spirit  of  freedom  among  the  people.  We  say  in  vain, 
for  the  people  are  still  sullen  and  discontented  with  their  con- 
dition, and  ever  and  anon  we  have  seen  upheavings  of  the 
masses  in  eflbrts  to  throw  off  their  intolerable  burdens — 
efforts,  we  believe,  to  be  again  and  again  renewed,  until  they 
have  succeeded  in  recovering  the  most  essential  part  of  that 
which  they  have  lost,  the  rest  to  follow  in  due  order  as  they 
show  themselves  worthy  of  its  enjoyment. 

For  the  phenomenon  of  a  nation  in  this  western  world, 
great,  peaceful,  prosperous,  and  free,  must  be  viewed  with  an 
ever-increasing  interest.  Such  a  people  is  like  a  city  set  on 
a  hill  that  cannot  be  hid.  The  spectacle  must  beget  a  feeling 
of  emulation,  a  desire  to  follow  so  successful  an  example  as  far 
as  the  circumstances  of  older  communities  will  permit.  The 
least  result  for  which  we  venture  to  hope  is,  that  a  new  spirit 
may  animate  their  governments,  until  the  most  glaring  abuses 
and  heaviest  burdens  shall  have  been  removed,  and  only  such 
retained  as  are  incident  to  human  nature  in  its  present  fallen 
state. 

But  in  contrasting  our  happier  lot  with  that  of  nations  that 
are  still  rode  by  kings,  and  nobles,  and  priests,  with  their 
standing  armies  of  soldiery  or  police — all  of  whom  have  for- 
gotten their  mission,  or  have  failed  to  fulfil  it — let  us  not 
lorget  those  by  whose  agency  our  blessings  were  procured. 
Neither  should  we  omit  to  repel  the  malicious  assaults  of  those 
who  would  depreciate  their  character  and-  labors,  but  rather 
let  us  continue  to  falsify  their  predictions  as  heretofore.    Well 
do  we  remember  the  taunts  of  the  foreigi;i  journals  which  so 
long  traded  in  defamation  of  us  and  our  institutions — taunts 
in  which  the  spleen  was  even  more  visible  than  the  wit.    Who 
reads  an  American  book?  once  asked  the  Edinburg  Review. 
"What  have  we  to  learn  about  government,"  said  Black- 
wood, ^^  from  a  people  who  have  done  nothing  but  chop  down 
forests  for  centuries?*'     ''A  nation  of  bores,"  says  trans- 
cendental Carlyle.     The  first  question  has  been  long  since 
answered.     For  the  second,  the  down-trodden  jjcople  of  Eu- 
rope are  like  in  time  to  learn  from  our  exann)le  a  lesson  which 
may  be  less  palatable  to  their  rulers  and  blind  guides  than 
profitable  to  themselves.     And  not  improbable  it  is  that  these 
Dores  may  continue  to  torture  tliem  in  future  ratlier  worse 
than  in  the  past.     The  task  in  which  our  fatUei^  ^\i'^A.^<i\ 
^as  to  outward  ap/^earances  humble  but  nec^aaBbi^  \  ^\Xi^\A^ 
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with  no  eclat,  but  encountered  with  a  dutiful  and  persiBtent 
spirit.  And  well  for  us  that  it  wa«  so;  that  they  wore  will-  , 
ing  to  make  haste  slowly,  and  to  anticipate  the  duties  of  an 
after  age.  Well  for  us  that  they  "put  their  pedigree,  such 
aa  it  was,  in  their  pockets,  and  were  content  to  fie  plain  folk;" 
that  thoir  talk  was  of  bullocks  and  swine;  that  they  plied 
the  axe,  the  hoe,  and  the  harrow;  that  they  planted  tobacco, 
sowed  rice,  and  more  recently  grew  cotton  anct  the  rest.  These 
were  the  deep  and  strong  foundations  which  they  laid,  and 
we  have  entered  into  their  labors.  Nor,  as  the  sequel  liu 
proved,  was  this  all  that  they  did  or  learnt.  They  stooped 
but  to  conquer.  Allhonor,  then,  to  the  original  "log-rollers," 
whatever  we  may  think  of  their  ^w/iVica/ successors  in  our  day. 
In  one  Bense  we  have  all  been  pioneers.  But  wc,  the  heirs 
and  successors  of  those  who  tamed  the  wilderness,  bave 
reached  a  position  from  which  we  can  look  back  on  the  whole 
course  of  our  history,  to  mark  the  tendency  of  their  useful 
and  meritorious  labors,  and  forward  to  the  duties  which  lie 
before  ui,  for  ilic  i-onsiimmation  of  which  the  toil  of  other 
generations  will  be  required. 

In  approaching  the  conclusion  of  our  present  inqnity,  wo 
come  finally  to  consider  what  some  will  regard  as  its  meet 
interesting  phase — the  future  of  slavery  and  probable  destiny 
of  this  race.  In  our  anxiety  to  justify  the  past  we  find  that 
we  have  already  been  betrayed  into  a  lengtn  of  dieaertation 
which  must  have  taxed  the  patience  of  our  readers.  We 
must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a  sketch  of  our  views 
on  this  head,  and  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  our  con- 
clusion; reserving  a  more  detailed  exposition  for  a  future 
occasion  and  perhaps  for  other  hands.  Our  outline,  however, 
shall  be  suEBciently  distinct  to  enable  the  reader  to  supplj 
the  missing  traits  of  the  picture  when  ho  shall  have  once 
apprehended  our  purpose. 

It  was  intioiated,  in  the  beginning,  that  while  contemplat- 
ing the  future  of  slavery,  we  do  not  now  indulge  in  the  fear^ 
ful  forebodings  by  which  others  are  oppressed;  but  that  w« 
felt  at  liberty  to  cherish  more  hopeful  views  as  being  both 
possible  and  legitimate.  Its  unfavorable  effects  on  the  soil 
and  physical  aspect  of  our  country,  we  have  seen,  are  oeither 
necessary  nor  permanent,  only  incidental  to  the  earlier 
stages  of  its  employment;  and  that  slavery  can  be  used  to 
heal  the  wounds  itself  has  inflicted,  Whatthen?  And  is  it 
therefore  to  be  perpetuated,  or  continued  for  an  indefinite 
future?     If  this  were  desirable,  it  is  not  possible. 

One  of  the  effects  of  Ametlcan.  Rlu-very  has  been  to  place 
its  »abject8  generally  in  c«cu.mft\a.iic«a  «i^  wa  -majSo.  wsofiRi*. 
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id  80  to  narrow  for  them  the  i)ath  of  duty,  that  the  pro- 
ding  for  the  maintenance  of  their  offspring  occasions  them 
}  uneasiness  of  mind,  this  heins  the  care  of  the  master 
one.  The  moral  and  ^rndentiaf  considerations  which  so 
equently  prevent  the  white  man  from  incurring  the  respon- 
bilities  of  a  family  do  not  operate  with  them.  Yielding 
ten  to  their  natural  instincts,  their  increase  has  heen  greater 
lan  that  of  the  whites;  and  of  this  augmentation  of  numher 
ere  is  no  preventive  which  can  be  conscientiously  employed 
r  a  Christian  people.  As  yet,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
ir  own  country  may  furnish  sufficient  useftu  and  profitable 
Dployment  for  this  increase.  But  to  this,  of  course,  there 
ust  be  a  limit ;  and  if  no  vent  for  this  surplus  be  found,  the 
lation  which  has  heretofore  been  fruitful  m  benefits  to  both 
irties  will  become  an  unmitigated  curse.  The  alternatives 
len  to  be  presented  must  be  obvious  to  the  slightest  reflec- 
on.  This  vent  must  be  perpetual,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with 
le  increase ;  or  the  entire  race  must  be  extirpated ;  or  the 
eld  must  be  surrendered  to  them  by  the  whites ;  or  the 
aves  must  be  peaceably  removed  when  their  work  is  done. 

But  one  of  these  courses  can  be  conceived  of  as  at  all  ad- 
libsible.  Who  would  embark  his  all,  and  for  life,  in  a  vessel 
)  unseaworthy  as  to  require  a  perpetual  plying  of  pumps  to 
revent  submersion  ?  Who  would  take  up  his  residence  on 
le  sides  of  a  pregnant  volcano,  whose  explosion,  at  an  hour 
aforseen,  must  desolate  the  whole  surrounding  region,  cov- 
ing it  with  ashes  and  lava?  But  can  the  time  ever  arrive 
hen  all  the  white  families  of  the  South  shall  be  prepared  to 
>andon,  without  a  struggle,  the  homes  endeared  to  them  by 
I  many  considerations?  In  our  hearts  we  cannot  believe  it. 
7e  are  not  willing  that  a  problem,  which  has  engaged  the 
ixious  deliberations  of  so  many  patriot  statesmen,  the  hopes 
r  the  philanthropist,  and  the  prayers  of  a  Christian  nation^ 
lall  be  abandoned  as  insoluble.  Providence,  we  are  per- 
laded,  intends  better  things  for  us,  and  will  yet  open  the 
ay  and  provide  the  means.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  the 
ifficulty  must  be  met  and  grappled  with.  And  better  for 
B  it  is,  and  for  them,  that  our  plans  should  be  early  formed 
nd  determined  on,  and  timely  provision  made  for  all  its 
robable  exigencies. 

And  can  so  large  a  number  of  persons  as  the  blacks,  who 
ill  then  cover  this  region,  be  removed  from  our  midst  with- 
at  convulsion  and  disaster  ?  Will  not  the  mass  be  too  un- 
dtldy  for  our  strength?  The  removal  of  it  entire — as  we 
ball  presently  see — will  not  be  necessary.  But  if  it  were, 
'6  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  would  \)6  m^o^^V!c\!^\j^\&:k^ 
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abilities  of  the  future.  Many  an  enterprize,  once  thought 
visionary,  has  proved  to  he  entirely  feasible  with  the  un- 
proved appliances  of  the  present  day,  and  may  be  still  more 
facilitated  by  those  to  be  added  in  coming  generations. 

History  records,  for  our  encouragement,  many  migrations 
of  entire  races  and  displacements  of  nations.  We  cannot 
now  pause  to  describe  at  length  the  successive  inundations 
which,  on  the  old  continent,  have  flowed  from  the  far  east  to 
the  west;  or  from  the  ''populous  north"  to  the  fertile  and 
attractive  plains  of  the  south.  To  one  who  is  versed  in  the 
annals  of  the  Old  World,  the  bare  suggestion  will  call  up  a 
long  line  of  moving  panoramas.  The  very  names  of  Tartars 
and  Mongols ;  of  Huns  and  Avars ;  of  Turks,  Saracens,  and 
Moors;  of  Gauls,  Cimbri,  and  Teutons;  Goths,  Vandals,  and 
Franks ;  of  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Northmen,  may  show  us 
something  of  what  is  possible,  when  whole  nations  are  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit,  possessed  with  a  fixed  idea,  and 
moved,  as  it  were,  by  a  single  impulse.  These  grand  pro- 
cessions which  have  shaken  the  solid  earth,  presenting  an 
aspect  almost  wholly  military,  are,  however,  less  germane  to 
our  purpose  than  certain  less  noisy  though  not  less  signifi- 
cant events  of  our  own  times ;  albeit  these  latter  were  more 
voluntary  and  less  organized  in  appearance.  Look  to  the 
clearing  of  the  Scottish  Highlands;  to  the  recent  Irish 
Exodus ;  to  the  multitudes  of  immigrants  to  this  country  from 
the  British  isles ;  from  Germany  and  France.  Look  to  Aus- 
tralia, to  Texas,  California,  Wisconsin,  Iowa — nations,  as  it 
were,  born  in  a  day ;  and  surely  all  doubt  of  the  possibility 
of  our  task  must  vanish ;  especially  when  we  consider  that 
the  millions  who  liave  so  lately  changed  their  places  of  abodtj 
Iiave  done  so  without  cost  to  tJieir  respective  governments. 

But  our  aspirations  are  not  to  be  limited  by  these  as  pre- 
cedents. There  are  favorable  circumstances  in  our  own  case 
which  make  it  one  sui  generis. 

And,  first,  it  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  slavery  has 
ceased  in  several  of  the  northern  States  wliere  it  formerly  ex- 
isted, and  has  also  been  excluded  by  law  from  those  of  the 
northwest  and  the  Territories  on  our  Pacific  shore.  That  U 
has  been  steadily  drifting  from  noiih  to  south,  we  likewise 
know,  and  that  this  lias  been  occasioned  by  laws  of  trade,  as 
inevitable  in  their  operation  as  those  of  Nature  herself.  To- 
bacco was  more  profitable  than  the  products  of  the  North,  as 
raised  by  this  kind  of  labor,  and  Virginia,  in  consequence, 
has  received  a  large  accession  of  slaves  from  that  quarter. 
Cotton,  in  this  respect,  has  at  length  taken  precedence  of 
tobacco,  and  accordingly  m\x\t\t\xOL^s  of  slaves,  with  or  with- 
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out  their  masters,  nave  been  transferred  from  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  to  the  southwest.  The  fresh  and  richer  lands 
of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  would  better  repay 
their  labor,  and  have  therefore  attracted  many  from  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  Sugar,  as  well  as  cotton,  it  was  dis- 
covered, could  be  grown  in  parts  of  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
and  they,  in  their  turn,  have  made  heavy  drafts  on  the 
slavery  of  States  farther  north  and  east.  The  agriculture  of 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  is  annually  assuming  a 
character  which  will  render  the  amount  of  slave  labor  re- 
quired for  its  purposes  less  and  less.  Indeed  we  have  heard 
it  surmised  that,  but  for  the  impolitic  interference  of  others 
in  our  municipal  concerns,  each  of  those  States  would  ere 
this  have  taken  incipient  steps  towards  a  prospective  eman- 
cipation; so  that  another  generation  might  have  seen  the 
Boanoke  and  the  Cumberland  mountains  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  this  institution,  instead  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
Ohio,  as  now.  However  that  may  be,  the  general  tendency 
of  things  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  the  steady  operation  of 
causes  now  in  action  must  result  in  their  gathering  in  still 
greater  numbers  on  the  northern  and  western  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

But  if  in  this  we  should  be  mistaken,  when  the  proper  time 

arrives,  they  will  still  be  within   convenient  reach  of  the 

Coast.     Such  of  our  rivers  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  and 

the  Gulf,  including  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches,  as  are 

navigable  by  steam,  already  afford   to   large   districts  the 

facilities  required.     And  these,  together  with  the  railroads  in 

operation  or  projected,  will,  within  a  few  years,  place  every 

Colored  man  in  the  land  within  three  days'  journey  of  some 

port  of  embarkation,    and  at  a  moderate   cost.     When  we 

reflect  that  the  transfer  of  slaves  to  our  southwest  was  for 

Xnany  years  conducted  by  caravan  and  encampment,  on  foot, 

^nd  often  atliwart  tlie  course  of  the  larger  streams — a  method 

t;ardy,  laborious,  fatiguing,  and  expensive,  which  yet  did  not 

Arrest  the  movement — it  will  at   once  appear  that  a  great 

obstruction  has  been  removed  from  our  future  path. 

And  whither  shall  they  go  when  they  are  once  at  sea? 
Shall  they  turn  their  prows  towards  their  fatherland  ?  In 
-Africa,  we  doubt  not,  there  is  ample  space  for  them  all,  with- 
out crowding  those  who  are  already  there,  if  all  would  do 
t^lieir  duty  and  cultivate  peace;  a  climate  which  limits  their 
Xiatural  wants,  and  a  soil  that,  under  proper  culture,  would 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  But  who  will  ensure  their  con- 
t^inuance  in  the  habits  of  order,  industry,  and  loyalty  acquired 
^nder  the  dominion  and  guidance  of  the  "wYiitib  iXi^iTi^    ^"SX^l^ 
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experiments  in  Hayti,  Jamaica,  Guiana,  do  not  warrant  the 
belief  that  the  black  man  is  yet  prepared  for  self  government ; 
and  the  climate  of  Africa,  so  well  adapted  to  his  constitution^ 
is  fatal  to  that  of  the  white  man.  do  far  as  now  appears, 
indeed,  the  entire  region  is  spell-bound  as  against  the  latter. 
If  Africa,  then,  is  ever  to  be  civilized,  it  must  be  by  her  own 
sons,  and  these  must  first  have  been  trained  in  other  lands, 
with  which  they  shall  continue  to  maintain  relations  oflnter- 
course,  or  under  other  auspices  than  are  now  apparent  to  a 
stranger  who  visits  her  shores. 

Long,  then,  may  Liberia  flourish  as  the  home  and  refuge 
of  the  best  of  the  free  blacks  of  America,  and  the  asylum  of 
others  to  be  hereafter  liberated  as  the  reward  of  faithful  ser- 
vice, or  on  any  other  just  consideration.  Long  may  she 
serve  as  the  model  and  exemplar  to  surrounding  tribes, 
exciting  them  to  emulation  by  the  contrast  of  their  own 
wretched  condition  with  that  of  men  of  their  own  color,  who 
were  trained  for  freedom  by  having  learned  obedience  to  law 
and  order  under  American  masters.  Ardently  do  we  desire  that 
she  may  assist  in  arresting  the  manifold  evils  by  which  those 
shores  have  been  so  long  desolated,  and  become  a  fountain  of 
light  and  civilization  and  Christianity  to  all  that  darkened 
coast.  More  than  this  we  do  not  now  expect.  There  was  a 
time  when  we  anticipated  more ;  but  a  sober  sense  of  things 
has  taught  us  to  limit  our  hopes.  Long  have  we  watched 
this  experiment,  which  seemed  to  promise  all  the  more  fairly, 
that  we  wished  it  entire  success.  But  more  than  once  has  it 
been  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  too  rapid  influx  of  subjects 
but  ill-fitted  to  meet  the  duties  of  their  new  position.  It  is 
with  reluctance  that  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
were  a  tithe  of  the  increase  of  the  slaves  of  the  United  States, 
in  tlieir  present  average  meiital  and  moral  condition,  dis- 
charged on  Liberia,  a  speedy  return  to  barbarism  would  be 
the  inevitable  result.  Such  a  consummation  might  be  stayed 
by  the  substitution  of  a  despotism  for  their  present  form  of 
government.  But  unless  the  colony  were  adopted  by  our 
confederacy,  and  subjected  to  a  regimen  with  almost  discre- 
tionary powers,  they  might  refuse  all  further  accession  to 
their  numbers  from  this  quarter.  While,  therefore,  we  shall 
be  duly  thankful  for  any  assistance  which  may  be  afibrded 
by  this  or  any  other  locality  on  that  continent,  we  must  look 
for  permanent  relief  in  another  direction. 

It  is  a  law  of  ethnology,  and  as  such  a  law^f  nature  which 
is  but  another  name  ibr  an  ordinance  of  God,  that  to  thb 

DARK  BACES  OF  MEN  BELONG  THE  TROPICAL  REGIONS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

The  Caucasian  may  overrun  l\vem^\t\v  his  arms ;  may  subject 
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their  inhabitants  for  a  time  to  his  sway ;  may  use  them  for 
his  purposes;  but  for  carrying  out  those  purposes  they  are 
indispensable.  There  will  they  ever  be  found.  Sedenty 
sedebuntque  in  cetemum.  The  invader  may  make  a  solitude 
and  call  it  peace.  Effete  races  may  be  extinguished  or  fade 
away  before  the  advance  of  more  vigorous  tribes ;  but  the 
stamp  of  color  in  deeper  or  lessening  shades  is  on  those  who 
return  to  occupy  the  vacant  scene,  and  remains  indelible. 
We  have  heard  it  said  that  no  European,  whatever  his  pre- 
vious opinions,  or  however  energetic  his  temperament,  could 
reside  nve  years  in  British  India  without  yielding  his  assent 
to  two  positions:  first,  that  a  tropic  sun  will  enervate  the 
stoutest  white  man  and  indispose  him  for  the  labors  of  the 
field;  and,  secondly,  that  democratic  equality  for  all  men, 
without  distinction,  is  simply  impossible.  If  our  general 
proposition  be  well  founded,  it  is  true  noW,  whatever  it  may 
become  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  hence  in  the  general 
progress  of  human  nature.  It  is  true  not  only  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  but  also  of  America.     What  then? 

In  the  course  of  our  present  essay  we  have  often  had  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  our  great  western  valley,  traversed  from  north 
to  south  by  a  single  river,  whose  waters  in  their  course  visit 
shores  ever  of  marvellous  fertility,  but  whose  products  vary  in 
appearance,  or  are  distinguished  in  kind,  with  their  nearness 
to  the  sun.     That  this  region  was  essential  to  our  strength 
and  respectability  as  a  nation — how  it  has  been  acquired  and 
settled,  and  the  consequences  of  its  possession — these  things 
have  been  the  burden  of  our  discourse.     But  there  is  in  an- 
other part  of  this  continent  another  valley,  more  uniform  in 
olimate;  of  equal,  perhaps  wider,  extent;  of  stupendous  fer- 
t;ility ;  its  system  of  navigable  streams  without  a  parallel  on 
^«irth :   The  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  capable  of  maintaining 
^ts  hundreds  of  millions !     But  are  they  there !  a  few  scat- 
tiered  and  dwindling  tribes  of  natives,  a  few  roaming  bands 
^Zif  gaiichoSj  a  few  groups  of  planters,  shepherds,  herdsmen, 
^nd  miners,  here  and  there  dot  its  broad  surface,  and  the 
"Vrilderness  darkened  with  forests  or  covered  with  the  rank 
^rass  of  the  Pampas.     The  shores  of  the  great  river  become 
^^more  elevated  as  we  ascend  from  its  mouth  to  its  sources, 
^nd  along  its  banks,  and  those  of  many  of  its  affluents,  salu- 
brious sites  are  not  unfrequent.     Thrice  in  the  year  will  the 
Xand  yield  its  increase.     Here  may  the  tobacco,  the  rice,  the 
^isotton,  and  sugal*  of  a  more  temperate  clime  be  raised  in  all 
;j)erfection,  and  in  abundance  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the 
"Vrorld.     To  these  the  fruits  and  spices  of  Arabia^  Per^Aa.^ 
India^  China,  and  the  islea  of  the  Paci&c  1x1^7  ^\^  ^^\^^V 
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pleasure.  Nought  is  wanting  but  labor,  directed  by  science 
and  skill,  and  pursued  with  energy  and  perseverance.*  But 
are  these  like  to  be  furnished  by  its  present  owners  ? 

This  vast  expanse,  we  had  almost  said  this  void  immense, 
was  for  three  centuries  a  nominal  dependency  of  Portugal, 
one  of  the  smallest  and  now  among  the  feeblest  of  European 
I)owers,  which  could  not  settle  it  herself,  and  jealousy  closed 
the  door  of  entrance  against  all  other  nations.  It  is  now  a 
part  of  an  empire  which  has  dropt  from  the  parent  stem, 
whose  seat  is  on  the  coast  far  to  the  south,  and  whose  popu- 
lation is  gathered  for  the  most  part  around  her  metropolis  or 
on  her  southern  border.  Yet  still  is  the  same  exclusive 
policy  observed  Unless  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  stocks 
on  that  part  of  the  continent  can  be  rejuvenated,  and  in  a 
shorter  time  than  was  ever  before  known  under  the  like  cir- 
cumstances, the  probability  is  that  this  field  will  lie  barren 
for  generations  to  come.  Is  it  not  as  if  both  the  field  and  the 
task  had  been  reserved  for  our  Anglo-American  race  with  tlieir 
auxiliarieSy  who  alone  in  unison  can  supply  the  qualities 
required^ 

Were  it  undertaken  in  earnest,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  a  people  that  has  accomplished  yet 
greater  things.  Hitherto,  when  the  will  has  been  determined, 
they  have  shown  a  fertility  of  resource  which  has  ever  sup- 
plied the  requisite  means ;  a  strength  which  rose  with  the 
occasion ;  a  persistent  energy  which  no  obstacle  could  thwart; 
and  their  whole  previous  labors  have  been  an  unconscious 
prei)aration  for  this  enterprise  yet  to  come.  Give  us  but  a 
lew  thousand  square  miles  of  this  territory,  which  now  lies 
useless,  for  our  experiment,  and  its  feasibility  we  doubt  not 
would  soon  be  placed  beyond  a  peradventure.  Be  it  covered 
with  a  forest  ever  so  dense  and  heavy,  a  score  or  two  of 
steam  saw-mills  would  quickly  prepare  it  for  cultivation ;  the 
growth  once  severed  would  in  its  new  form  more  than  repay 
the  charge  of  its  removal;  and  the  more  frequent  tributes  of 
the  soil  would  so  enhance  the  profits  of  the  planter,  that 
others  of  those  he  had  left  behind  would  hasten  to  the  scene 
and  share  in  his  advantages. 

We  are  not  so  sanguine,  however,  as  to  suppose  that  it 
could  be  achieved  by  the  black  man  alone,  or  by  either  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  other.     Yet  a  little  longer  must  the 

♦The  invaluable  generalizations  of  Lieut.  Maury,  and. the  Btill  more  recent 

explorations  of  Messrs.  Herudon  &  Gibbon,  under  the  auspices  of  the  federal 

government,  have  but  confirmed  the  impressions  derived  from  our  previous 

reeearcheB;  and  we  had  endeavored  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  accessible  sourcea  of 

iBformadon. 
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former  remain  under  the  pupilage  and  guidance  of  his  an- 
cient leaders,  and  the  future  is  plain  before  them  both.  A 
few  days'  journey  will  have  brought  these  from  the  farthest 
interior  to  our  coast ;  a  few  days  sail  would  take  them  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon,  from  whence  they  might  quickly 
ascend  to  the  scene  of  their  labors.  Let  the  young,  the  vig- 
orous and  healthy  of  both  sexes,  the  source  of  future  trier  ease  ^ 
be  the  sole  adventurers  selected  for  this  expedition,  and  the 
others  left  to  finish  their  days  in  the  land  of  their  Mrth  and 
sojourn.  The  effect  of  such  abstraction  on  the  relative  num- 
bers of  the  two  races  would  be  quickly  perceived,  and  the 
timid  and  the  desponding  encouraged  in  a  proportionate 
degree. 

We  pretend  not  to  say  when  this  process  will  be  com- 
menced.    It  will  certainly  be  retarded  by  such  agitation  and 
denunciations  as  have  generally  proceeded  from  the  extreme 
party  at  the  North  who  are  opposed  to  the  institution.     It 
cannot  be  hastened  by  extraneotis  legislation  other  than  to 
secure  the  one  object  above  intimated — the  needful  territory. 
Measures  of  another  complexion,  though  under  the  forms  of 
law,  may  indefinitely  postpone,  perhaps  defeat  it  altogether. 
To  promote  great  public  objects,  through  the  regular  opera- 
tion of  its  laws  of  trade  and  political  economy,  were  they 
brought  here.     Similar  motives  may  take  them  away ;  but 
'tliis  must  be  voluntarily  done  by  the  parties  principally  inter- 
ested, who  alone  can  do  it  without  attacking  the  rights  of 
j>roi)erty ;  and  none  other  than  State  legislation  can  facilitate 
tilie  movement.     If  the  slave  at  parting  leave  his  value  be- 
Ixind  him,  or  if  his  master  choose  to  accompany  him,  no  one 
'^ould  have  a  right  to  complain ;  but  it  may  be  much  earlier 
"fclian  any  now  suppose.     Should  some  one,  any  one,  of  the 
greater  slave  States  provide  by  law  for  the  manumission  at 
anaturity  of  all  born  after  a  certain  period  and  remaining  in 
l:i.€r  limits,  that  State  would,  within  twenty  years  thereafter, 
V>c  in  effect  clear  of  slavery,  its  example  to  be  successively 
and  iwlvntarily  followed  by  others  under  the  stimulus  of  in- 
"torest  alone.     Let  it  be  once  begun,  and  its  completion  will 
only  be  a  question  of  time. 

But  that  land  is  the  property  of  Brazil ;  and  shall  we 
attempt  to  seize  it  by  the  law  of  the  strongest?  or  shall  we 
80  about  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  her  that  we  may  try  conclu- 
sions for  its  possessions?  This  would  be  in  full  conformity 
^  European  custom.  But  we  prefer  another  method  of  pro- 
^^ding— one  which  better  accords  with  our  national  habits 
^^^  sense  of  propriety.  The  larger  portion  of  our  present 
*^^^,  as  we  have  seen,  was  added  by  purcfiose  oi  ^^^.^^^jJ^^ 
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annexation ;  and  so  scrupulous  have  we  been  in  adhering  to 
the  mode,  that  on  a  memorable  occasion,  when  conquest  had 
given  us  a  rich  territory,  we  returned  the  greater  and  better 
part,  and  paid  a  liberal  price  for  what  was  retained. 

But,  in  all  seriousness,  this  is  a  cause  in  which  the  happi- 
ness of  future  and  unnumbered  millions  is  involved,  and  as 
such  it  is  too  important,  too  sacred,  too  dependent  for  its 
success  on  the  favor  of  Him  who  is  the  Great  Patron  of  all 
Bight,  for  its  friends  to  permit  it  to  be  stained  with  the  least 
appearance  of  injustice.  And  here  we  may  add,  that  shoald 
Gt^a  ever  pass  from  the  possession  of  Spain,  however  de- 
sirable it  may  be  for  us  to  own  it  on  other  grounds,  we  want 
it  not  for  this  purpose — no,  not  even  as  a  stepping-stone.* 
Better  is  it  to  proceed  directly  and  at  once  to  the  place  of 
our  destination,  seeing  that  our  purposes  are  honorable  and 
just,  and  we  want  no  plausible  pretext  to  cover  an  aggressive 
spirit. 

Here,  then,  is  an  object  worthy  the  ambition  of  the  proudest 
statesman,  or  the  efforts  of  the  most  self-denying  patriot. 
He  who  shall,  by  friendly  negotiation,  and /or  a  fair  equivci- 
lerUy  secure  the  transfer  of  the  territory  desired,  will  place 
his  name  beside  that  of  the  Father  of  his  country,  for  he  will 
have  been  its  seconcLsaviour,  Here  is  a  scheme  of  benevolence 
suflSciently  comprehensive  to  absorb  all  the  philanthropic 
feeling  of  the  North,  in  comparison  with  which  the  settlement 
of  Kansas,  or  Nebraska,  or  any  other  question  which  now 
divides  us,  sinks  to  utter  nothingness.  A  truce  then  with 
our  bickerings,  and  let  us  once  more  approach  each  other  in 
a  fraternal  spirit.  If  our  brethren  of  the  North  are  sincere 
in  the  belief  that  this  is  the  great  national  blight  and  evil, 
and  in  their  professions  of  anxiety  as  to  its  future,  they  will 
cease  useless  reproaches  and  consent  to  unite  their  councils 
and  efforts  with  ours  in  maturing  and  initiating  the  only 

Slan  which  now  promises  relief.     Nay,  it  would  be  but  the 
ischarge  of  an  ancient  debt.     New  England  did  much  to 
bring  slavery  here ;  she  may  do  more  to  carry  it  away. 

This  is,  moreover,  the  common  cause  and  interest  of  the 
Christian  world,  the  cause  of  progress,  the  cause  and  the 
guarantee  of  peace — for  peace  is  essential  to  its  execution. 
And  what  conceivable  apology  could  any  European  power 
have  for  interference  to  its  prejudice  ?     It  would  ensure  a 

*Tbat  would  be  an  odd  *'  back-door  to  slaYery/'  which  led  to  an  encloture 
already  filled  with  it!  The  assistance  of  the  black  man  may  yet  be  required 
•omewhere  in  Central  America,  in  opening  a  navigable  high\Kay  between  the  two 

ocifani,  or  for  other  purposes ;  but  for  these  a  detachment  would  be  sufficient,  aod 

tbeir  BCay  but  Usmpornry, 
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supply,  and  in  greater  abundance,  of  the  same  products  they 
now  draw  from  thence,  and  which  are  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  comfort  and  industry.  England  and 
France  have,  moreover,  declared  their  hostility  to  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade,  and  have  been  at  great  expense  in  fruitless 
efforts  to  arrest  it.  Here — we  speak  as  to  wise  men — here  is 
ihe  only  effectual  method  of  suppressing  it  finally  and  forever; 
and  shall  they  not  rather  countenance  than  oppose  so  humane 
and  jnst  a  movement.  And  then  surely  those  States  have 
enough  to  do  at  home,  even  if  the  present  war  should  be 
brought  to  an  early  and  favorable  conclusion.  The  Eastern 
question  is  now  open  in  earnest,  and  Europe  must  now  begin 
to  react  on  Asia.  Mahometanism  and  Paganism  are  dyinff 
apaqe.  To  infuse  new  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  lire 
into  the  torpid  and  semi-barbarous  populations  of  northern 
Africa  and  the  farther  East,  to  reoccupy  the  realms  which  in 
those  ancient  seats  of  Christianity  have  been  given  over  to 
desolation,  will  furnish  occupation  for  centuries  to  come. 

But  let  the  black  tide  once  take  a  southern  direction  from 
these  shores,  and  we  doubt  not  it  will  find  a  reservoir  suffi- 
cient to  hold  all  its  waters,  until  the  fountain  is  exhausted. 
This,  then,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned,  will  have  been  the 
Euthanasia  of  slavery.     Here  will  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
black  man  be  ended;  and  here,  at  length,  will  he  find  his 
home,  and  a  reward  for  the  toils  of  his  race^  for  he  is  destined 
to  be  the  true  heir  of  £1  Dorado  at  last.     His  apprenticeship 
Under  the  Caucasian  must  be  continued  for  a  time  longer ; 
\mt  the  latter,  who  can  only  be  a  sojourner  in  such  a  clime, 
bust  finally  retire  to  the  surrounding  more  temperate  regions, 
^>r  return  to  his  ancient  home  in  these  United  States.     And 
\i,  perchance,  the  probation  of  the  negro  must  be  further 
Xengthened  out,  before  he  can  be  raised  to  a  level  with  the 
duties  of  the  parent,  the  man,  the  citizen,  he  may  then  be 
I.eft  in  charge  of  a  dynasty  more  nearly  approaching  his  own 
in  color  and  temperament,  but  of  an  order  of  ability  superior 
"fco  his  own  ;  and  to  them  can  the  wisdom  required  for  their 
Xxinctions  be  imparted  according  to  their  needs. 

There  remain,  then,  to  our  apprehension,  but  one  serious 
^oubt  for  solution,  and  one  principal  question  in  connexion 
"^irith  this  momentous  subject.     Can  the  lands  of  the  South  be 
csultivated  without  the  labor  of  the  slave?  and  should  that 
'^hich  we  now  have  be  withdrawn,  from  whence  shall  we 
obtain  a  new  supply?     And  these  also  have  been  duly  con- 
sidered ;   nor  has  the  inquiry  resulted  in  discouragement. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  distant 
xeaders^  what  i^  well  known  here,  that  a\l\io\i^  ^^^TVixiXJoQx^ 
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has  from  the  first  been  the  chief  and  almost  sole  raral  occa- 

Sation,  the  white  population  of  the  South,  as  elsewhere,  was 
ivisible  into  two  classes :  an  order  of  proprietors  who  owned 
the  larger  and  more  valuable  estates,  which- were  cultivated 
by  slaves,  and  a  much  more  numerous  class  who  owned  few 
or  none,  and  derived  their  support  in  part  or  wholly  from  the 
labor  of  their  own  hands  in  the  field  or  the  workshop.  Some 
of  these  were  engaged  in  the  direction  of  slave  labor  as  over^ 
seers,  others  again  as  mechanics,  or  in  various  modes  con- 
tributed indirectly  to  the  same  interest.  Scarcely  a  man  of 
either  caste  but  would  have  smiled  had  a  stranger  inquired 
whether  he  was  afraid  or  unable  to  endure  the  toils  of  the 
field  when  necessity  required.  Experience  then  has  already 
decided  the  question. 

But  if  it  had  not,  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the 
climate,  or  physical  conformation  of  the  country,  which  would 
have  rendered  it  improbable  in  the  abstract.  The  tempera- 
ture of  our  lowest  and  most  southern  district  is  not  more  un- 
favorable to  activity  than  that  of  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  isles  of  the  Mediterranean;  all  of  which  are 
cultivated  by  men  of  the  Caucasian  race.  Much  of  the  ter- 
ritory lying  within  the  boundary  of  the  more  northern  slave 
States  is  raised  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  even 
been  thought  too  cold  for  the  most  profitable  employment  of 
slave  labor.  This  is  true  of  all  western  Maryland  and  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  far  east  as  the  head  of  the  tide ;  of  the  corresponding 
parts  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  of  all  Kentucky 
and  Missouri.  And  the  same  Almighty  hand  that  drew  out 
the  lofty  range  of  the  AUeghanies,  with  its  parallel  ridges 
Still  farther  to  the  south,  also  elevated  the  plateau  at  their 
feet,  so  as  to  attemper  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  attenuate  the 
air.  The  more  northern  parts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  fall  within  this  law,  and  the  other- 
wise oppressive  atmosphere  of  our  coast,  throughout  its  entire 
circuit,  is  qualified  by  the  sea  breeze. 

The  negro  at  first  was  called  in  as  an  auxiliary,  not  as  an 
entire  and  perpetual  substitute.  His  more  appropriate  task, 
the  preliminary  work  of  clearing  in  the  older  States,  is  well- 
nigh  done,  and  will  shortly  have  been  sufficiently  advanced 
in  all  the  others.  Should  his  assistance  be  withdrawn,  the 
products  peculiar  to  the  South  would  he  reared  in  lessening 
quantities;  but  in  proportion  to  their  diminution  here  would 
be  their  increase  elsewhere.  And  then  our  systems  of  hus- 
bandry would  be  modified  to  suit  the  habits  of  the  white  man, 
and  perhaps  not  the  less  profitably  on  that  account.  That 
he  18  competent  to  the  duties  oi  t\i^  Yi^idaisia.n  and  the  shop- 
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herd  will  hardly  be  denied.  But  in  other  departments  the  axe 
and  the  hoe  are  giving  place  to  the  ])lough  and  the  harrow; 
and  improved  implements,  inall  their  kinds,  have  rendered  the 
work  of  the  husbandman  less  onerous  and  more  efficient.  The 
preparation  for  growing  our  Indian  corn,  and  the  various 
cereals,  is  eflfected  in  autumn,  winter,  or  spring,  when  the 
air  is  mild  or  bracing,  and  almost  wholly  by  the  labor  of  ani- 
mals. The  harvest  of  the  latter  may  be  secured  by  machine- 
ry, and  by  machinery  are  they  all  prepared  for  the  use  of 
man  and  beast.  The  tax  on  the  strength  of  man,  and  his 
powers  of  endurance,  has  thus  been  constantly  lessening. 
But  if  along  the  southern  coast,  and  during  the  sultry  season, 
the  air  should  prove  too  oppressive  for  continuous  effort,  there 
are  other  expedients  in  reserve.  The  hours  of  labor  may 
be  altered  or  abridged ;  the  noontide  heat,  as  in  Spain, 
may  be  avoided  by  the  interposition  of  the  siesta;  our  pres- 
ent products  may  be  changed  for  others,  or  both  receive  a 
share  of  our  toil.  Why  may  we  not  hope  to  see  vineyards 
and  oliveyards  multiplied  in  our  borders,  or  the  silk  of  Italy 
and  France,  and  the  various  fruits  of  the  East,  enhancing 
our  comfort,  or  adding  to  our  stores  of  wealth. 

An  impression  has  prevailed  throughout  the  North  that  the 
tendency  of  slavery  is  to  make  labor  disreputable  with  the 
white  man  of  the  South.  But  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose 
that  this  is  one  of  its  necessary  incidents.  He  is  averse  to 
labor  with  the  slave,  because  he  would  not  descend  to  his 
level  even  in  appearance ;  but  where  duty  requires,  or  profit 
invites,  he  is  not  unwilling  to  engage  in  labors  the  same  in 
kind  and  with  his  fellows.  That  those  should  refrain  whose 
previous  habits  have  unfitted  them  for  manual  toil,  or  whose 
circumstances  render  it  unnecessary,  is  not  unnatural.  But 
the  nature  of  our  institutions  render  any  man's  prosperity 
liable  to  this  contingency,  whatever  may  be  his  own  better 
fortune.  If  the  fathers  have  been  subjected  to  the  necessity, 
the  sons  can  and  will  yield  to  the  same  when  required.  And 
the  abstraction  of  slave  labor  need  not  be  so  sudden  as  to 
produce  an  immediate  and  violent  change  in  all  our  habits 
and  plans,  but  time  will  be  allowed  to  fit  ourselves  for  the 
duties  of  our  new  position.  They  would  probably  be  retained 
for  the  services  of  the  household  long  after  they  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  field ;  but  here  also  in  lesser  numbers, 
as  the  occupation  of  some  of  them  would  be  gone  with  the 
departure  of  their  brethren,  and  the  presence  of  others  would 
be  substituted  by  the  thousand  conveniences  which  modern 
ingenuity  has  ofiered  as  a  tribute  to  domestic  economy.  As 
the  black  wave  receded  to  the  southj^'he  c\iasvxi  ^<^\i\.^  y^0«^ 
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ably  be  filled  by  a  wave  of  another  color  from  the  north,  or 
from  other  lands.  Our  milder  climate,  and  other  advan- 
tages, might  promise  us  so  much.  Or  if  in  this  we  should 
be  disappointed,  we  have  yet  another  resource.  The  bes^ 
lands  in  the  South,  as  already  observed,  have  heretofore  been 
cultivated  by  the  labor  of  slaves.  These  might  be  subdivided 
and  brought  under  a  system  of  tenantry — the  new  holders 
to  come  from  that  more  numerous  class  of  citizens  to  which 
we  adverted  above.  When  invited  to  leave  the  scenes  of 
their  former  labors,  the  superior  attractions  of  their  new 
homes  would  be  a  compensating  advantage.  And  according 
to  our  American  rate  of  increase,  we  are  warranted  in  the 
belief  that  the  spring  of  population  would  soon  fill  its  chan- 
nels, and  that,  in  the  second  generation,  it  would  flow  back 
and  reoccupy  the  seats  it  had  temporarily  abandoned. 

And  such  are  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  that  might  be 
adduced  to  show,  that  when  the  people  of  the  South  shall  h»ive 
been  convinced  that  it  is  proper  or  expedient  to  substitute 
the  labor  they  have  so  long  employed  for  that  which  obtains 
in  other  parts  of  our  common  country,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  character  of  our  climate,  or  soil,  or  habits,  or  state  of 
society,  or  political  institutions,  to  forbid  their  entering  on 
the  task  in  earnest,  and  in  the  hope  of  prosecuting  it  to  a 
successful  issue. 

The  germ  of  this  exotic  was  planted  by  the  side  of  our  own 
more  stately  stock  at  a  time  when  we  could  not  prevent  it  if 
we  would,  and  has  grown  to  a  formidable  height,  but  not,  as 
we  hope,  beyond  our  power  of  control.  Though  not  orna* 
mental,  we  have  contrived  to  make  it  useful ;  and  it  now  rests 
with  posterity  to  say  whether  this  ^'parasite,"  as  it  has  been 
aptlv  termed,  shall  be  permitted  to  strangle  the  trunk  about 
which  it  has  twined  itself,  or  be  rooted  up  and  transplanted 
in  a  more  congenial  soil. 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  VIRGINIA  IB6ISIATDRE  OF  mi-'l 

PART  IV. — INJUSTICE  AND  EVII£  OF  SLAVERY  CONSIDERED. 

OOMOLUDBP. 

1st.  It  is  said  slavery  is  wrong,  in  the  abstract  at  least,  and 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  To  this  we  answer  as 
before,  that  any  question  must  be  determined  by  its  circum- 
stances ;  and  if,  as  really  is  the  case,  we  cannot  get  rid  of 
slavery  without  producing  a  greater  injury  to  both  the  masters 
and  slaves,  there  is  no  rule  of  conscience  or  revealed  law  of 
Ood  which  can  condemn  us.    TI\i^  ^\vYftvda,a  will  not  order 
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the  spreading  cancer  to  be  extirpated,  although  it  will  event- 
ually cause  the  death  of  his  patient,  because  he  would  thereby 
hasten  the  fatal  issue.     So  if  slavery  had  commenced  even 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  the  sin  of  its  in- 
troduction rested  upon  our  hands,  and  it  was  even  carrying 
forward  the  nation  by  slow  degrees  to  final  ruin ;  yet,  if  it 
were  certain  that  an  attempt  to  remove  it  would  only  hasten 
and  heighten  the  final  catastrophe — that  it  was  in  fact  a 
"  vulnus  immedicable"  on  the  body  politic,  which  no  legisla- 
tion could  safely  remove — then  we  would  not  only  not  be  bound 
to  attempt  the  extirpation,  but  we  would  stand  guilty  of  a 
high  offence  in  the  sight  of  both  God  and  man,  if  we  would 
rashly  make  the  effort.     But  the  original  sin  of  introduction 
rests  not  on  our  heads,  and  we  shall  soon  see  that  all  those 
dreadful  calamities  which  the  false  prophets  of  our  day  are 
pointing  to,  will  never,  in  all  probability,  occur.  With  regard 
to  the  assertion,  that  slavery  is  against  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity, we  are  ready  to  admit  the  general  assertion,  but  deny, 
most  positively,  that  there  is  anything  in  the  Old  or  New  Tes- 
tament which  would  go  to  show  that  slavery,  when  once  intro- 
duced, ought  at  all  events  to  be  abrogated,  or  that  the  master 
commits  any  offence  in  holding  slaves.    The  children  of  Israel 
themselves  were  slaveholders,  and  were  not  condemned  for 
it.     When  they  conquered  the  land  of  Canaan  they  made  one 
^hole  tribe  **  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  and 
they  were  at  that  very  time  under  the  special  guidance  of  Je- 
liovah  ;  they  were  permitted  expressly  to  purchase  slaves  of 
the  heathens,  and  keep  them  as  an  inheritance  of  their  pos- 
terity ;  and  even  the  children  of  Israel  might  be  enslaved  for 
six  years.     When  we  turn  to  the  New  Testament,  we  find 
not  one  single  passage  at  all  calculated  to  disturb  the  con- 
science of  an  honest  slaveholder.     No  one  can  read  it  without 
fleeing  and  admiring  that  the  meek  and  humble  Saviour  of 
ihe  world  in  no  instance  meddled  with  the  established  insti- 
tutions of  mankind;  he  came  to  save  a  fallen  world,  and  not 
to  excite  the  black  passions  of  men,  and  array  them  in  deadly 
hostility  against  each  other.     From  no  one  did  he  turn  away  ; 
his  plan  was  offered  alike  to  all — to  the  monarch  and  the 
subject,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  master  and  the  slave.     He 
was  born  in  the  Koman  world — a  world  in  which  the  most 
galling  slavery  existed,  a  thousand  times  more  cruel  than  the 
slavery  in  our  own  country ;  and  yet  he  nowhere  encourages 
insurrection — he  nowhere  fosters  discontent;  but  exhorts  ai- 
ways  to  implicit  obedience  an  I  fidelity.     What  a  rebuke  does 
the  practice  of  tlic  Redeemer  of  mankind  imply  upon  the  cim- 
duct  of  some  of  his  nominal  disciples  of  tUii  da^ ,  \{\\vi  ta^v^^c^'v^ 
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destroy  the  contentment  of  the  slaves,  to  rouse  their  most 
deadly  passions,  to  break  up  the  deep  foundations  of  society, 
and  to  lead  on  to  a  night  of  darkness  and  confusion  I*  "  Let 
every  man  (says  Paul)  abide  in  the  same  calling  wherein  he 
is  called.  Art  thou  called  being  a  servant?  care  not  for  it; 
but  if  thou  mayest  be  made  free  use  it  rather."  (1  Corinr 
thians^  vii,  20,  21.)  Again  :  **  Let  as  many  servants  as  are 
under  the  yoke,  count  their  own  masters  worthy  of  all  honor, 
that  the  name  of  Grod  and  his  doctrines  be  not  blasphemed ;  and 
they  that  have  believing  masters,  let  them  not  despise  them^ 
because  they  are  brethren,  but  rather  do  them  service,  be- 
cause they  are  faithful  and  beloved  partakers  of  the  benefit. 
These  things  teach  and  exhort."  (1  Tim,  vi,  1,  2  )  Ser- 
vants are  even  commanded  in  Scripture  to  be  faithful  and  obe- 
dient to  unkind  masters.  '*  Servants  (says  Peter)  be  subject 
to  your  masters  with  all  fear ;  not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle, 
but  to  the  fro  ward.  For  what  glory  is  it  if,  when  ye  shall 
be  buffeted  for  your  faults,  ye  take  it  patiently  ;  but  if  when 
ye  do  well  and  suffer  for  it,  ye  take  it  patiently,  this  is  ac- 
ceptable with  God."  (1  Peter  ii,  18,  20.)  These,  and  many 
other  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  most  convincingly  prove 
that  slavery  in  the  Roman  world  was  nowhere  charged  as  a 
fault  or  crime  upon  the  holder,  and  everywhere  is  the  most 
implicit  obedience  enjoined.* 

We  beg  leave,  before  quitting  this  topic,  to  atldress  a  few 
remarks  to  those  who  have  conscientious  scruples  about  the 
holding  of  slaves,  and  therefore  consider  themselves  under  an 
obligation  to  break  all  the  ties  of  friendship  and  kindred, 
dissolve  all  the  associations  of  happier  days,  to  flee  to  a  land 
where  this  evil  does  not  exist.  We  cannot  condemn  the  con- 
scientious actions  of  mankind ;  but  we  must  be  permitted  to 
say^  that  if  the  assumption  even  of  these  pious  gentlemen  bo 
correct,  we  do  consider  their  conduct  as  very  unphilosophical, 
and  we  will  go  further  still,  we  look  upon  it  as  even  immoral 
upon  their  own  principles.  Let  us  admit  that  slavery  is  an 
evil,  and  what  then?  Why  it  has  been  entailed  upon  us  bv 
no  fault  of  ours,  and  must  we  shrink  from  the  charge  whicn 
devolves  upon  us,  and  throw  the  slave,  in  consequence,  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  no  scruples  of  conscience — those 
who  will  not  perhaps  treat  him  so  kindly  ?  No !  this  is  not 
philosophy,  it  is  not  morality.  We  must  recollect  that  the  un- 
profitable man  was  thrown  into  utter  darkness.  To  the  slave- 
holder has  truly  baen  intrusted  the  five  talents.  Let  him  but 
recollect  the  exhortation  of  the  apostle — **  Masters,  give  unto 

*Sae  Ephm&UBf  vi,  5,  9.    Titus,  ii,  9,  lU.    Pbilemon.    CoUoBsiaDB,  iii,  22,  and 
iv,  1. 
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your  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal ;  knowing  that  ye 
also  have  a  master  in  Heaven  ;"  and  in  the  final  day  he  shall 
have  nothing  on  this  score  with  which  liis  conscience  need  be 
smitten,  and  he  may  expect  the  welcome  plaudit:  **  Well 
done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been  faithful 
over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  the  ruler  over  many  things  ; 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  the  Lord.'*  Hallam,  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Middle  Ages,  says,  that  the  greatest  moral  evil 
flowing  from  monastic  establishments,  consisted  in  withdraw- 
ing the  good  and  religious  from  society,  and  leaving  the  re- 
mainder unchecked  and  unrestrained  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
vicious  practices.  Would  not  such  principles  as  those  just 
mentioned  lead  to  a  similar  result  ?  We  cannot,  therefore, 
but  consider  them  as  whining  and  sickly,  and  highly  unphilo- 
sophical  and  detrimental  to  society. 

2dly.  But  it  is  further  said  that  the  moral  e(fectso/  slavery 
are  of  the  most  deleterious  and  hurtful  kind  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son has  given  the  sanction  of  his  great  name  to  this  charge, 
\re  shall  proceed  to  examine  it  with  all  that  respectful  defer- 
ence to  which  every  sentiment  of  so  pure  and  philanthropic  a 
Heart  is  justly  entitled. 

"  The  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave,"  says  he, 
^  '  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  passions — the 
most  unremitting  despotism  on  one  part,  and  degrading  sub- 
zuission  on  the  other.     Our  children  see  this,  and  learn  to 
imitate  it,  for  man  is  an  imitative  animal ;  this  quality  is  the 
^erm  of  education  in  him.     From  his  cradle  to  his  grave  he 
i  8  learning  what  he  sees  others  do.     If  a  parent  had  no  other 
xmotive,  either  in  his  own  philanthropy  or  self-love,  for  res- 
"training  the  intemperance  of  passion  towards  his  slave,  it 
should  always  be  a  sufficient  one  that  his  child  is  present.     But 
5a;enerally  it  is  not  sufficient.     The  parent  storms,  the  child 
looks  on,  catches  the  lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the  same 
«=iirs  in  the  circle  of  smaller  slaves,  gives  a  loose  to  his  worst 
«^f  passions,  and  thus  nursed,  educated,  and  daily  exercised 
i  n  the  worst  of  tyranny,  cannot  but  be  stamped  by  it  with 
^Ddious  peculiarities/'*     Now  we  boldly  assert  that  the  fact 
^oes  not  bear  Mr.  Jefferson  out  in  his  conclusions.     He  has 
^=iUpposed  the  master  in  a  continual  passion — in  the  constant 
^:3xercise  of  the  most  odious  tyranny,  and  the  child,  a  creature 
«3f  imitation,  looking  on  and  learning.     But  is  not  this  master 
Sometimes  kind  and  indulgent  to  his  slaves  ?     Does  he  not 
^xnete  out  to  them,  for  faithful  service,  the  reward  of  his  cor- 
ral approbation  ?     Is  it  not  his  interest  to  do  it  ?     And  when 

*  Jefferaon's  Notes  on  Virginia. 
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thus  acting  humanely,  and  speaking  kindly,  where  is  the 
child,  the  creature  of  imitation,  that  he  does  not  look  on  and 
learn  ?  We  may  rest  assured,  in  this  intercourse  between  a 
good  master  and  his  servtint,  more  good  than  evil  may  be 
taught  the  child :  the  exalted  principles  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion may  thereby  be  sometimes  indelibly  inculcated  upon  his 
mind,  and  instead  of  being  reared  a  selfish  contracted  being, 
with  nought  but  self  to  look  to,  he  acquires  a  more  exalted 
benevolence,  a  greater  generosity  and  elevation  of  soul,  and 
embraces  for  the  sphere  of  his  generous  actions  a  much  wider 
field.  Look  to  the  slaveholding  population  of  our  country, 
and  you  everywhere  find  them  characterized  by  noble  and 
elevated  sentiment,  by  humane  and  virtuous  feelings.  We 
do  not  find  among  them  that  cold,  contracted,  calculating  aeir 
fishness,  which  withers  and  repels  everything  around  it,  and 
lessens  or  destroys  all  the  multiplied  enjoyments  of  social  in- 
tercourse. Go  into  our  national  coimcils,  and  ask  for  the  most 
generous,  the  most  disinterested,  tlie  most  conscientious,  and 
the  least  unjust  and  oppressive  in  their  principles,  and  see 
whether  the  slaveholder  will  be  passed  by  in  the  selection. 
Edwards  says  that  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  seems  to  awaken 
the  laudable  propensities  of  our  nature,  such  as  ^*  frankness, 
sociability,  benevolence,  and  generosity.  In  no  part  of  the 
globe  is  the  virtue  of  hospitality  more  prevalent  than  in  the 
British  sugar  islands.  The  gates  of  the  planter  are  always 
open  to  the  reception  of  his  guests — to  be  a  stranger  is  of 
itself  a  sufiicient  introduction." 

Is  it  not  a  fact,  known  to  every  man  in  the  South,  that  the 
most  cruel  masters  are  those  who  have  been  unaccustomed  to 
slavery.  It  is  well  known  that  northern  gentlemen  who 
marry  southern  heiresses,  are  much  severer  masters  than  south- 
ern gentlemen.*  And  yet,  if  Mr.  Jefferson's  reasoning  were 
correct,  they  ought  to  be  much  milder  ;  in  fact,  it  follows  from 
his  reasoning,  that  the  authority  which  the  father  is  called  on 
to  exercise  over  his  children,  must  be  seriously  detrimental ; 
and  yet  we  know  that  this  is  not  the  case  ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  nothing  which  so  much  humanizes  and  softens 
the  heart  as  this  very  autJiorify;  and  there  are  none,  even 
among  those  who  have  no  children  themselves,  so  disposed  to 
pardon  the  follies  and  indiscretion  of  youth,  as  those  who  have 
seen  most  of  them,  and  suffered  greatest  annoyance.  There 
may  be  many  cruel  relentless  masters,  and  there  are  unkind 

*  A  Bimilur  reraark  is  made  by  Ramsey,  and  confinned  by  Bryan  Edwards,  in 
regartl  to  the  Woet  Indies.    "  Adventurers  from  Europe  are  universally  moro 
cruel  and  morose  towards  the  slavca  ihnii  the  Creole  or  native  West  lodian.'*— - 
JSTisi  of  IV.  I.,  hook  A,  chap,  1.) 
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and  cruel  fathers^  too ;  but  both  the  one  and  the  other  make  all 
those  around  them  shudder  with  horror.  We  are  disposed  to 
think  that  their  example  in  society  tends  rather  to  strengthen 
than  weaken  the  principle  of  benevolence  and  humanity. 

Let  us  now  look  a  moment  to  the  slave,  and  contemplate 
his  position.  Mr.  Jefferson  has  described  him  as  hating, 
rather  than  loving,  his  master ;  and  as  losing,  too,  all  that 
txmor  patrice  which  characterizes  the  true  patriot.  We  assert 
again,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  is  not  borne  out  by  the  fact.  We 
are  well  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  but  the  mere  rela- 
tions of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  brother  and  sis- 
ter, which  produce  a  closer  tie  than  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  tlirough- 
out  the  whole  slaveholding  country  the  slaves  of  a  good 
master  are  his  warmest,  most  constant,  and  most  devoted 
friends;  they  have  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  him  as  their 
supporter,  director,  and  defender.  Every  one  acquainted  with 
southern  slaves,  knows  that  the  slave  rejoices  in  the  elevation 
and  prosperity  of  his  master ;  and  the  heart  of  no  one  is  more 
gladdened  at  the  successful  debut  of  young  master  or  miss  on 
"the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  than  that  of  either  tlie  young 
alave,  who  has  grown  up  with  them,  and  shared  in  all  their 
exports,  and  even  partaken  of  all  their  delicacies;  or  the  aged 
one,  who  has  looked  on  and  watched  them  from  birth  to  man- 
liood  with  the  kindest  and  most  affectionate  solicitude,  and 
lias  ever  met  from  them  all  the  kind  treatment  and  generous 
sympathies  of  fieeling  tender  hearts. 

Gilbert  Stuart,  in  his  History  of  Society,  says,  that  the  time 
"^hen  the  vassal  of  the  feudal  ages  was  most  faithful,  most 
obedient,  and  most  interested  in  tlie  welfare  of  his  master, 
"^as  precisely  when  his  dependance  was  most  comjilete,  and 
"^hen,  consequently,  he  relied  upon  his  lord  for  every  thing. 
^When  the  feudal  tenure  was  gradually  changing,  and  the  law 
"^as  interposing  between  landlord  and  tenant,  the  close  tie 
between  them  began  to  dissolve,  and  with  it  the  kindness  on 
^ne  side  and  the  affection  anA  gratitude  on  the  other  waned 
"^nd  vanished.     From  all  this  we  are  forced  to  draw  one  im- 
j)ortant  inference:  that  it  is  dangerous  to  the  ha])piness  and 
"well-being  of  the  slave,  for  either   the   imprudent  philan- 
thropist to  attempt  to  interpose  too  often,  or  the  rash  legislator 
'to  obtrude  his  regulating  edicts,  between  master  and  slave. 
T^hey  only  serve  to  render  the  slave  more  intractable  and  un- 
liappy,  and  the  master  more  cruel  and  unrelenting.     And  we 
call  upon  the  reverend  clergy,  whose  exjimi)les  should  be 
jure,  and  whose  precepts  should  be  fraught  with  witsdovwvccA 
prudence^  to  beware,  lest  in  their  zeal  tor  t\ve\iV«ki^\X\^^  wiS&ax 
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too  much  of  the  passion  and  prejudice  of  the  human  heart  to 
mingle  with  those  pure  principles  hj  which  they  should  be 
governed.  Let  them  beware  of  *'  what  spirit  they  are  of/* 
**No  sound/'  says  Burke,  ^^ ought  to  beheard  in  the  church 
but  the  healing  voice  of  Christian  charity.  Those  who  quit 
their  proper  character  to  assume  what  does  not  belong  to  them, 
are  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  the  character  they  assume, 
and  of  the  character  they  leave  off.  Wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  world  in  which  they  are  so  fond  of  meildling,  and 
inexperienced  in  all  its  affairs  on  which  they  pronounce  with 
so  much  confidence,  they  have  nothing  of  politics  but  the 
passions  they  excite.  Surely,  the  church  is  a  place  where  one 
day's  truce  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  dissensions  and  ani- 
mosities of  mankind." 

In  the  debate  in  the  Virginia  legislature,  no  speaker  tn^mw- 
(Ued  even,  we  believe,  that  the  slaves  in  Virginia  were  not 
treated  kindly ;  and  all,  too,  agreed  that  they  were  most 
abundantly  fed,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  form  the 
happiest  portions  of  our  society.  A  merrier  being  does  not 
exist  on  the  face  of  the  globe  than  the  negro  slave  of  the 
United  States.  Even  Captain  Hall  himself,  with  his  thick 
**  crust  of  prejudice,"  is  obliged  to  allow  that  they  are  happy 
and  contented,  and  the  master  much  less  cruel  than  is  gen- 
erally imagined.  We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson in  the  opinion  that  slavery  makes  the  unfeeling  tyrant 
and  the  ungrateful  dependant ;  and  in  regard  to  Virginia 
especially,  we  are  almost  disposed,  judging  from  the  official 
returns  of  crimes  and  convictions,  to  assert,  with  a  statesman 
who  has  descended  to  his  tomb,  (Mr.  Giles,)  'Hhat  the  whole 
populatian  of  Virginia,  consisting  of  three  castes:  of  free 
white,  free  colored,  and  slave  colored  population,  is  the  sound- 
est and  most  moral  of  any  other,  according  to  numbers,  in 
the  whole  world,  as  far  as  is  known  to  me." 

3dly.  It  has  been  contended  that  slavery  is  unfavorable  to  a 
republican  spirit ;  but  the  whole  history  of  the  world  proves 
that  this  is  for  from  being  the  case.  In  the  ancient  republics 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  where  the  spirit  of  lil)erty  glowed  with 
most  intensity,  the  slaves  were  more  numerous  than  the  free- 
men. Aristotle,  and  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  believed 
slavery  necessary  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  freedom.  In 
Sparta  the  freeman  Avas  even  forbidden  to  ])erform  the  offices 
of  slaves,  lest  he  might  lose  the  spirit  of  independence.  In 
modern  times,  too,  liberty  has  always  been  more  ardently 
desiredbyslaveholding  communities.  ^  ^^Such,"  says  Burke, 
^^wero  our  Gothic  ancestors;  such,  in  our  days,  were  the 
Poles :  and  such  will  be  all  mastei^  oi  slaves  who  are  not 
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filaves  themselves."     *^ These  people  of  the  southern  (Ameri- 
can) colonies  are  much  more  strongly,  and  with  a  higher  and 
more  stubborn  spirit,  attached  to  liberty  than  those  of  the 
northward."     And  from  the  time  of  Burke  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  the  southern  States  have  always  borne  this  same 
lionorable  distinction.     Burke  says,  *'itis  because  freedom 
is  to  them  not  only  an  enjoyment,  but  a  kind  of  rank  and  privi- 
lege."    Another,  and  perhaps  more  efficient  cause  of  this,  is 
the  perfect  spirit  of  equality  so  prevalent  among  the  whites 
of  all  the  slaveholding  States.     Jack  Cade,  the  English  re- 
former, wished  all  mankind  to  be  brought  to  one  common 
level.     We  believe  slavery  in  the  United  States  has  accom- 
plished this,  in  regard  to  tlie  whites,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ex- 
j)ected  or  even  desired  in  this  world.     The  menial  and  low 
offices  being  all  performed  by  the  blacks,  there  is  at  once  taken 
away  the  greatest  cause  of  distinction  and  separation  of  the 
Tanks  of  society.     The  man  to  the  North  will  not  shake  hands 
familiarly  with  his  servant,  and  converse,  and  laugh,  and 
dine  with  him,  no  matter  how  honest  and  respectable  he  may 
"be.     But  ffo  to  the  South,  and  you  will  find  that  no  white  man 
feels  such  inferiority  of  rank  as  to  be  unworthy  of  association 
with  those  around  him.     The  same  thing  is  observed  in  the 
West  Indies.     ^^Of  the  character  common  to  the  white  resi- 
dents of  the  West  Indies,  it  appears  to  me,"  says  Edwards, 
"that  the  leading  feature  is  an  independent  spirit,  and  a  dis- 
play of  conscious  equality  throughout  all  ranks  and  conditions. 
The  poorest  white  person  seems  to  consider  himself  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  richest;  and  emboldened  by  this  idea,  ap- 
proaches his  employer  with  extended  hand,  and  a  freedom 
which,  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  is  seldom  displayed  by 
men  in  the  lower  orders  of  life  towards  their  superiors."  And 
it  is  this  spirit  of  equality  which  is  both  the  generator  and 
preserver  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  liberty. 

4thly.  Insecurity  of  the  whites,  arising  from  plots,  insurrec- 
tions^ etc,  among  the  hlacks.  This  is  the  evil,  after  all,  let  us 
say  what  we  will ,  which  really  operates  most  powerfully  upon 
the  schemers  and  emancipating  philanthropists  of  those  sec- 
tions where  slaves  constitute  the  principal  property.  Now,  if 
we  have  shown,  as  we  trust  we  have,  that  the  scheme  of  depor- 
tation is  utterly  impracticable,  and  that  emancipation,  with 
permission  to  remain,  will  produce  all  these  horrors  in  still 
greater  degree,  it  follows  that  this  evil  of  slavery,  allowing  it 
to  exist  in  all  its  latitude,  would  be  no  argument  for  legisla- 
tive action,  and  therefore  we  might  well  rest  contented  with 
this  issue ;  but,  as  we  are  anxious  to  exhibit  this  whole  sub- 
ject in  its  true  bearings,  and  as  we  do  believe  that  tl\\ft^^\V 
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has  been  most  strangely  and  causelessly  exaggerated,  we  have 
determined  to  examine  it  a  moment,  and  point  out  its  true 
extent.  It  seems  to  us  that  those  who  insist  most  upon  it, 
commit  the  enormous  error  of  looking  upon  every  slave  in  the 
whole  slaveholding  country  as  actuated  by  the  most  deadly 
enmity  to  the  whites,  and  possessing  all  that  reckless,  fiend- 
ish temper,  which  would  lead  him  to  murder  and  assassinate 
the  moment  the  opportunity  occurs.  This  is  far  from  being 
true.  The  slave,  as  we  have  already  said,  generally  loves  the 
master  and  his  family ;  *  and  few,  indeed,  there  are  who  can 
coldly  plot  the  murder  of  men,  women,  and  children  ;  and  if 
they  do,  there  are  fewer  still  who  can  have  the  villany  to  ex- 
ecute. We  can  sit  down  and  imagine  that  all  the  negroes  in 
the  South  have  conspired  to  rise  on  a  certain  night  and  mur- 
der all  the  whites  in  their  respective  families.  We  may  sup- 
pose the  secret  to  be  kept,  and  that  they  have  the  physical 
power  to  exterminate ;  and  yet,  we  say,  the  whole  is  maraUy 
impossible.  No  insurrection  of  this  kind  can  ever  occur  where 
the  blacks  are  as  much  civilized  as  they  are  in  the  United 
States.  Savages  and  Koromantyn  slaves  can  commit  such 
deeds,  because  their  whole  life  and  education  have  prepared 
them,  and  they  glory  in  the  achievement  j  but  the  negro  of 
the  United  States  has  imbibed  the  principles,  the  sentiments^ 
and  feelings  of  the  white ;  in  one  word,  he  is  civilized,  at  least, 
comparatively ;  his  whole  education  and  course  of  life  are  at 
war  with  such  fell  deeds.  Nothing,  then,  but  the  most  subtle 
and  poisonous  principles  sedulously  infused  into  his  mind,  can 
break  his  allegiance  and  transform  him  into  the  midnight 
murderer.  Any  man  who  will  attend  to  the  history  of  the 
Southampton  massacre,  must  at  once  see  that  the  cause  of  even 
the  partial  success  of  the  insurrectionists  was  the  very  circum- 
stance that  there  was  no  extensive  plot,  and  that  Nat,  a 
demented  fanatic,  was  under  the  impression  that  heaven  had 
enjoined  him  to  liberate  the  blacks,  and  had  made  its  manifesta- 
tions by  loud  noises  in  the  air,  an  eclipse,  and  by  the  green- 
ness of  the  sun.  It  was  these  signs  which  determined  him; 
and  ignorance  and  superstition,  together  with  implicit  confi- 
dence in  Nat,  detennined  a  few  others,  and  thus  the  bloody 
work  began.  So  fearfully  and  reluctantly  did  they  proceed  to 
the  execution,  that  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  if  Travis,  the 
first  attacked,  could  have  waked  whilst  they  were  getting  into 
his  house,  or  could  have  shot  down  Nat  or  Will,  the  rest  would 
have  fled,  and  the  affair  would  have  terminated  in  limine, 

*  We  scarcely  know  a  tingle  fiunilj  in  which  the  slaves,  especially  the  domestiet 
do  not  maaifest  the  moat  nnfeigiiied  grief  at  the  deaths  which  oocur  among  tka 
wbitea. 
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We  have  read,  with  great  attention,  the  history  of  the  insure 
reotions  in  St.  Domingo,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  ^ 
that|  to  the  reflecting  mind)  that  whole  history  affords  the 
most  complete  evidence  of  the  difficulty  and  almost  impossi- 
bility of  succeeding  in  these  plots,  even  under  the  mo  ^t  favor- 
able circumstances.     It  would  almost  have  heen  a  moral 
mirade  if  that  revolution  had  not  succeeded.     The  French 
revelation  had  kindled  a  hlaze  throughout  the  world.     The 
society  of  the  Amis  des  Noira,  (the  friends  of  the  blacks,)  in 
Paris,  had  educated  and  disciplined  many  of  the  mulattoes, 
who  were  almost  as  numerous  as  the  whites  in  the  island. 
The  National  Asscmhly,  in  its  mad  career,  declared  these 
mulattoes  to  be  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  whites,  and  gave 
ihem  the  same  privileges  and  immunities  as  the   whites. 
Daring  the  ten  years,  too,  immediately  preceding  the  revolu- 
tion, more  than  200,000  negroes  were  imported  into  the  island 
fix>m  Africa.   .  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  newly  imported 
negroes  are  always  greatly  more  dangerous  than  those  born 
among  us ;  and  of  those  importations  a  very  large  proportion 
consisted  of  Koromantyn  slaves  from  the  Gold  coast,  who 
liave  all  the  savage  ferocity  of  the  North  American  Indian.* 
And  lastly,  the  whites  themselves,  disunited  and  strangely 
inharmonious,  would  nevertheless  have  suppressed  the  insur- 
rections,  although  the  blacks  and  mulattoes  were  nearly 
ffteenrfold  their  numbers,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  constant 
and  too  fatal  interference  of  France.     The  great  sin  of  that 
devolution  rests  on  the  National  Assembly,  and  should  be  an 
*wfiil  warning  to  every  legislature  to  beware  of  too  much 
tempering  with  so  delicate  and  difficult  a  subject  as  an  alter- 
ation of  the  fundamental  relations  of  society. 

But  there  is  another  cause  which  will  render  the  success  of 

*he  blacks  forever  impossible  in  the  South,  as  long  as  slavery 

^ifltg.     It  is,  that,  in  modern  times  especially,  wealth  and 

*^lent  must  ever  rule  over  7nere  physical  force.     During  the 

'^dal  ages,  the  vassals  never  made  a  settled  concerted  attempt 

*o  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  lord  or  landed  proprietor ;  and 

^lie  true  reason  was,  they  had  neither  property  nor  talent, 

^nd,  consequently,  the  power,  under    these  circumstances, 

^"ould  be  placed  nowhere  else  than  in  the  hands  of  the  lords ; 

c^at  80  soon  as  the  tiers  etal  arose^  with  commerce  and  manu- 

*  It  was  the  KoromaDtyns  who  brought  about  the  insurrection  in  Jamaica  in 
^  TOO.  They  are  a  very  hardy  race ;  and  the  Dutch,  who  are  a  calculadog,  money- 
^^Mking  people,  and  withal  the  most  cruel  masters  in  the  world,  have  generally 
^^referred  Uiese  slaves,  because  they  might  be  forced  to  do  most  work ;  but  the 
^mneqaenee  of  their  avarice  has  been,  that  they  have  been  more  coned  with  in- 
^nneciona  than  any  other  people  in  the  West  Indies. 
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factures,  there  was  something  to  struggle  for,  and  the  crise 
^  des  revolutions,  (the  crisis  of  revolutions,)  was  the  conse- 
quence.     No  connected,   persevering,   and  well   concerted 
movement  ever  takes  place,  in  modern  times,  unless  for  the 
sake  of  property.     Now,  the  property,  talent,  concert,  and 
we  may  add  habit,  are  all  with  the  whites,  and  render  their 
continued  superiority  absolutely  certain,   if  they  are  not 
meddled  with,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  disproportion  of 
numbers.     We  look  upon  these  insurrections  in  the  same 
light  that  we  do  the  murders  and  robberies  wliich  occor 
in  society,  and  in  a  slaveholding  State  they  are  a  sort  of 
substitute  for  the  latter ;  the  robbers  and  murderers  in  what 
are  called  free  States,  are  generally  the  poor  and  needy,  who 
rob  for  money ;  negro  slaves  rarely  murder  or  rob  for  this 
purpose ;  they  have  no  inducement  to  do  it ;  the  fact  is,  the 
whole  capital  of  the  South  is  pledged  for  their  maintenance. 
Now,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  common  robberies  and 
murders,  for  money,  take  off,  in  the  aggregate,  more  men^ 
and  destroy  more  property,  than  insurrections   among  the 
slaves ;  the  former  are  the  result  of  fixed  causes  etemaUy  at 
work,  the  latter  of  occasional  causes  which  are  rarely,  very 
rarely,  in  action.     Accordingly,  if  we  should  look  to  the 
whole  of  our  southern  population,  and  compare  the  average 
number  of  deaths,  by  the  hands  of  assassins,  with  the  num- 
bers elsewhere,  we  would  bo  astonished  to  find  them  perhaps 
as  few  or  fewer  than  in  any  other  population  of  equal  amount 
on  the  globe.     In  the  city  of  London  there  is,  upon  an  aver- 
age, a  murder  or  a  house-breaking  and  robbery  every  night 
in  the  year,  which  is  greater  than  the  amount  of  deaths  by 
murders,  insurrections,  &c.,  in  our  whole  southern  country; 
and  yet  the  inhabitant  of  London  walks  the  streets  and  sleeps 
In  perfect  confidence,  and  why  should  not  we  who  are  in  fact 
in  much  less  danger?*     These  calamities  in  London  very 
properly  give  rise  to  the  establishment  of  a  police,  and  the 
adoption  of  precautionary  measures ;  and  so  they  should  in 
our  country,  and  everywhere  else.     And  if  the  Virffinia 
legislature  had  turned  its  attention  more  to  this  sxibject 
during  its  last  session,  we  think,  with  all  due  deference,  it 
would  have  redounded  much  more  to  the  advantage  of  the 
State  than  the  intemperate  discussion  which  was  gotten  up. 

•  We  wish  that  accurate  accounts  could  be  published  of  all  the  deaths  which 
had  occurred  from  insurrections  in  the  United  States,  West  Indies,  and  South 
America,  since  the  establishment  of  slavery ;  and  that  these  could  be  compared 
to  the  whole  population  that  have  lived  since  that  epoch,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  which  occur  in  other  equal  amounts  of  population,  from  popular  seditioii, 

robberieB,  <&c.,  and  we  would  be  astonished  to  see  what  little  cause  we  haTe  fiur 

the  Mlightest  appreheunon  on  Uda  tooie. 
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But  it  is  agreed,  on  almost  all  hands,  that  the  danger  of 
insurrection  now  is  not  very  great ;  but  a  time  must  arrive,  ' 
it  is  supposed  by  many,  when  the  dangers  will  infinitely  in^ 
crease,  and  either  the  one  or  the  other  race  must  necessarily 
be  exterminated.  ^*I  do  believe/'  said  one  in  the  Virginia 
legislature,  '^  and  such  must  be  the  judgment  of  ever  reflect- 
ing man,  that  unless  something  is  done  in  time  to  obviate  it, 
the  day  must  arrive  when  scenes  of  inconceivable  horror 
must  inevitably  occur,  and  one  of  these  two  races  of  human 
beings  will  have  their  throats  cut  by  the  other."  Another 
gentleman  anticipates  the  dark  day  when  a  negro  legislature 
would  be  in  session  in  the  capitol  of  the  Old  Dominion! 
Mr.  Clay,  too,  seems  to  be  full  of  gloomy  anticipations  of 
the  future.  In  his  colonization  speech  of  1830,  he  says: 
"Already  the  slaves  may  be  estimated  at  two  millions,  and 
the  free  population  at  ten ;  the  former  being  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  five  of  the  latter.  Their  respective  numbers 
will  probably  double  in  periods  of  thirty-three  years:  In 
the  year  1803,  the  number  of  the  whites  will  probably  bo 
twenty,  and  of  the  blacks  four  millions ;  in  1896,  forty  and 
eight ;  and  in  the  year  1929,  about  a  century,  eighty  and 
sixteen  millions.  AVhat  mind  is  sufficiently  extensive  in  its 
reach — what  nerve  sufficiently  strong — to  contemplate  thii 
vast  and  progressive  augmentation,  without  an  awful  fore- 
boding of  the  tremendous  consequences!"  If  these  antici- 
pations are  true,  then  may  we,  in  despair,  quietly  sit  down 
by  the  waters  of  Babylon  and  weep  over  our  lot,  for  we  can 
never  remove  the  blacks.     ^^  Hceret  lateri  letlialis  arundo," 

But  we  have  none  of  these  awful  forebodings.  We  do  not 
look  to  the  time  when  the  throats  of  one  race  must  be  cut  by 
the  other ;  on  th^  contrary,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirm- 
ing, and  we  think  we  can  prove  it,  too,  that  in  1929,  taking 
Mr.  Clay's  own  statistics,  we  shall  be  much  more  secure  from 
plots  and  insurrections  than  we  are  at  this  moment.  It  is 
an  undeniable  fact,  that  in  the  increase  of  population,  the 
power  and  security  of  the  dominant  party  always  increase 
much  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  relative  augmentation 
of  their  numbers.  One  hundred  men  can  much  more  easily 
keep  an  equal  number  in  subjection  than  fifty ;  and  a  million 
would  rule  a  million  more  certainly  and  securely  than  any 
lesser  number.  The  dominant  can  only  be  overturned  by 
concert  and  harmony  among  the  subject  party,  and  the  greater 
the  relative  numbers  on  both  sides,  the  more  impossible 
does  this  concert  on  the  part  of  the  subjected  become.  A 
police,  too,  of  the  same  relative  numbers,  is  much,  mox^  ^iBk.- 
cient  amid  a  numerous  population,  thanaNet^  ^^^x^^  ^^^^ 
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We  will  illustrate  by  example,  which  cannot  fail  to  fl 

even  the  most  sceptical.     Mr.  Gibbon  supposes  that  the 

dredth  man  in  any  community  is  as  much  as  the  people 

afford  to  keep  in  pay  for  the  purposes  of  a  police.    Now 

pose  the  community  be  only  one  hundred,  then  one 

alone  is  the  police.     Is  it  not  evident  that  the  ninety* 

will  be  able  at  any  moment  to  destroy  him,  and  throw  o 

restraint?    Suppose  the  community  one  thousand^  then 

will  form  the  police,  which  would  have  a  rather  better  cb 

of  keeping  up  order  among  the  nine  hundred  and  nil 

than  the  one  in  the  one  hundred,  but  still  this  would  b 

sufficient.     Let  your  community  swell  to  one  million, 

ten  thousand  would  then  form  the  police,  and  ten  thou 

troops  will  strike  terror  in  any  city  on  the  face  of  the  g 

Lord  Wellington  lately  asserted  in  the  British  Parlian 

that  Paris,  containing  a  population  of  a  million  of  souls 

most  boisterous  and  ungovernable,)  never  required,  b 

the  reign  of  Louis  Philip,  more  than   forty-five   hun 

troops  to  keep  it  in  the  most  perfect  subjection.     It  is 

very  principle  which  explains  the  fact  so  frequently  not: 

that  revolutions  are  effected  much   more  readily  in   s 

States  than  in  large  ones.     The  little  republics  of  Gi 

underwent  revolutions  almost  every  month;  the  domi 

party  was  never  safe  for  a  moment.     The  little  State 

modern  Italy  have  undergone  more  changes  and  revolul 

than  all  the  rest  of  Europe  together ;  and  if  foreign  influ 

were  withdrawn,  almost  every  ship  from  Europe,  even  i 

would  bring  the  news  of  some  new  revolution  in  those  Sti 

If  the  standing  army  will  remain  firm  to  the  governm 

a  successful  revolution  in  most  large  empires,  as  France,  i 

many,  and  Bussia,  is  almost  impossible.     The  two  rev 

tions  in  France  have  been  successful  in  consequence  of 

disaffection  of  the  troops,  who  have  joined  the  popular  pa 

Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  our  own  case ;  and  for 

sake  of  simplicity  we  will  take  a  country  of  a  mixed  pop 

tion   of  twenty  thousand,  viz :   blacks  ten  thousand, 

whites  as  many.     The  patrol  which  they  can  keep  out,  wo 

according  to  our  rule,  be  two  hundred ;  double  both  si 

and  the  patrol  would  be  four  hundred;  quadruple,  an* 

would  be  eight  hundred.     Now  a  patrol  of  eight  hunc 

would  be  much  more  efficient  than  the  two  hundred,  tho 

they  were,  relatively  to  the  numbers  kept  in  order,  exactly 

same ;  and  the  same  principle  is  applicable  to  the  progrei 

j)opulation  in  the  whole  slaveholding  country.     In  1929 

ponce  will  he  much  more  efficient  than  now,  if  the  two  ca 

preserve  anything  liko  t\ie  aaixi^  t^«A,\n^  iixmii^x^.    We 
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lieve  it  would  be  better  for  the  whites  that  the  negro  popula- 
tion should  double,  if  they  added  only  one  half  more  to  their 
numbers,  than  that  they  should  remain  stationary  on  both 
sides.  Hence  an  insuperable  objection  to  all  these  deporting 
schemes ;  they  cannot  diminish  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
blacks  to  the  whites,  but,  on  the  contrary,  increase  it,  while 
they  check  the  augmentation  of  the  population  as  a  whole, 
and,  consequently,  lessen  the  security  of  the  dominant  party. 
We  do  not  fear  the  increase  of  the  blacks,  for  that  very  in- 
crease adds  to  the  wealth  of  society,  and  enables  it  to  keep 
up  the  police.  This  is  the  true  secret  of  the  security  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Brazil.  In  Jamaica  the  blacks  are  eight- 
fold the  whites ;  throughout  the  extensive  empire  of  Brazil^ 
they  are  three  to  one.  rolitical  prophets  have  been  prophesy- 
ing for  fiftv  years  past,  that  the  aay  would  speedily  arrive 
when  all  the  West  Indies  would  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
negroes ;  and  the  danger  is  no  greater  now  than  it  was  at 
the  commencement.  We  sincerely  believe  the  blacks  never 
will  get  possession,  unless  through  the  mad  interference  of 
the  mother  countries,  and  even  then  we  are  doubtful  whether 
thejr  can  conquer  the  whites.  Now,  we  have  nowhere  in  the 
United  States  the  immense  disproportion  between  the  two 
races  observed  in  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,  and  we  are  not 
like  to  have  it  in  all  time  to  come.  We  have  no  data,  there- 
fore, upon  which  to  anticipate  that  dreadful  crisis  which  so 
torments  the  imagination  of  some. 

But  our  population  returns  have  been  looked  to,  and  it  has 
been  affirmed  that  they  show  a  steady  increase  of  blacks, 
which  will  finally  carry  them  in  all  proportion  beyond  the 
whites,  and  that  this  will  be  particularly  the  case  in  eastern 
Virginia.  We  have  no  fears  on  this  score  either ;  even  if  it 
were  true,  the  danger  would  not  be  very  great.  With  the 
increase  of  the  blacks,  we  can  afford  to  enlarge  the  police ; 
and  we  will  venture  to  say  that,  with  the  hundredth  man  at 
our  disposal,  and  faithful  to  us,  we  would  keep  down  insur- 
rection in  B,nj  large  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  But 
the  speakers  m  the  Virginia  legislature,  in  our  humble  opin- 
ion, made  most  unwarrantable  inferences  from  the  census 
returns.  They  took  a  period  between  1790  and  1830,  and 
jadged  exclusively  from  the  aggregate  results  of  that  whole 
time.  Mr.  Brown  pointed  out  their  fallacy,  and  showed  that 
there  was  but  a  small  portion  of  the  period  in  which  the  blacks 
had  rapidly  gained  upon  the  whites,  but  during  the  residue 
they  were  most  rapidly  losing  their  high  relative  increase, 
and  would,  perhaps,  in  1840,  exhibit  an  augmentation  lesa 
thui  the  whites.    But  let  us  go  a  litWe  ^boy^*    \xi  V\^S^  'Ccl^ 
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slaves  in  South  Carolina,  says  Marshall,  were  three  times  the 
whites ;  the  danger  from  them  was  greater  then  than  it  ever 
has  been  since,  or  ever  will  be  again.  There  was  an  insur- 
rection in  that  year,  which  was  put  down  with  the  utmost 
ease,  although  instigated  and  aided  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
slaves  in  Virginia,  at  the  same  period,  were  much  more  nu- 
merous than  the  whites.  Now  suppose  some  of  those  peepers 
into  futurity  could  have  been  present,  would  they  not  hare 
predicted  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  time  when  the  blacks,  run- 
ning ahead  of  the  whites  in  numbers,  would  have  destroyed 
their  security?  In  1763  the  black  population  of  Virginia 
was  100,000,  and  the  white  70,000.  In  South  Carolina  the 
blacks  were  90,000,  and  the  whites  40,000.  Comparing  these 
with  the  returns  of  1740,  our  prophets,  could  they  have  lived 
so  long,  might  have  found  some  consolation  in  the  greater 
relative  increase  of  the  whites.  Again,  when  we  see,  in  1830, 
that  the  blacks  in  both  States  have  fallen  in  numbers  below 
the  whites,  our  prophets,  were  they  alive,  might  truly  be 

5 renounced /afee.      (See   Holmes's  Annalsy  and  Marshall's 
Afe  of  Washington,  on  this  subject.) 

We  are  happy  to  see  that  the  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
during  the  last  session,  incorporated  a  company  to  complete 
the  James  river  and  Kanhawa  improvements,  and  that  the 
city  of  Richmond  has  so  liberally  contributed  by  her  subscrip- 
tions, as  to  render  the  project  almost  certain  of  success.  It 
is  this  great  improvement  which  is  destined  to  revolutionize 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Old  Dominion,  and  speed  her 
on  more  rapidly  in  wealth  and  numbers  than  she  has  ever 
advanced  before.  The  snail  pace  at  which  she  has  hitherto 
been  crawling,  is  destined  to  be  converted  into  the  giant's 
stride,  and  this  very  circumstance,  of  itself,  will  defeat  all 
the  gloomy  predictions  about  the  blacks.  The  first  effect  of 
the  improvement  will  be  to  raise  up  larger  towns  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  State.  Besides  other  manifold  advan- 
tages which  tliese  towns  will  difi'use,  they  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  draw  into  them  the  capital  and  free  laborers  of  the 
North,  and,  in  this  way,  to  destroy  the  proportion  of  the 
blacks.  Baltimore  is  now  an  exemplification-of  this  fact, 
which,  by  its  mighty  agency,  is  fast  making  Maryland  a  non- 
slavcholding  State.  Again,  the  rise  of  cities  in  the  lower 
part  of  Virginia,  and  increased  density  of  population,  will 
render  the  division  of  labor  more  complete ;  break  down  the 
large  farms  into  small  ones  ;  and  substitute,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, the  garden  for  the  plantation  cultivation.  Consequently, 
less  slave  and  more  free  labor  will  be  requisite,  and  in  due 
le  the  abolitionists  will  find  this  most  lucrative  system 
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i^orking  to  their  heart's  content,  increasing  the  prosperity  of 
Tirginia,  and  diminishing  the  evils  of  slavery  without  those 
impoverishing  effects  which  all  other  schemes  must  necessarily 
have.  We  hope,  then,  that  those  gentlemen  who  have  so 
perseveringly  engaged  in  urging  forward  this  great  scheme 
of  improvement,  will  not  falter  until  the  work  is  accomplished, 
and  they  will  have  the  consolation  of  seeing  that  its  moral 
effects  will  be  no  less  salutary  than  the  physical. 

5thly,  and  lastly.  Slave  labor  is  unproductive ^  and  ike 
distressed  condition  of  Virginia  and  the  whole  South  is  owing 
to  this  cause.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  investigate 
fully  this  assertion,  but  a  very  partial  anyalysis  will  enable 
us  to  show  that  the  truth  of  the  general  proposition  upon 
which  the  conclusion  is  based,  depends  on  circumstances,  and 
that  those  circumstances  do  not  apply  to  our  southern  country. 
The  ground  assumed  by  Smith  and  Storch,  who  are  the  most 
able  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  the  superior  productiveness 
of  free  labor,  is  that  each  one  is  actuated  by  a  desire  to  accu- 
mulate when  free,  and  this  desire  produces  much  more  effi- 
cient and  constant  exertions  than  can  possibly  be  expected 
from  the  feeble  operation  of  fear  upon  the  slave.  We  are, 
in  the  main,  converts  to  this  doctrine,  but  must  be  permitted 
to  limit  it  by  some  considerations.  It  is  very  evident,  when 
we  look  to  the  various  countries  in  which  there  is  free  labor 
alone,  that  a  vast  difference  in  its  productiveness  is  manifested. 
The  English  operative  we  are  disposed  to  consider  the  most 
productive  laborer  in  the  world,  and  the  Irish  laborer,  in  his 
unmediate  neighborhood,  is  not  more  than  equal  to  the  south- 
em  slave — the  Spanish  and  even  Italian  laborers  are  inferior. 
Now,  how  are  we  to  account  for  this  great  difference?  It 
will  be  found  mainly  to  depend  upon  the  operation  of  two 
great  principles,  and,  secondarily^  upon  attendant  circum- 
stances. These  two  principles  are  the  desire  to  accumulate 
and  better  our  condition,  and  a  desire  to  indulge  in  idleness 
and  inactivity. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  principle  of  idleness  tri- 
umphed over  the  desire  for  accumulation  among  the  savages 
of  North  a«d  South  America,  among  the  African  nations, 
among  the  blacks  of  St.  Domingo,  &c.,  and  nothing  but  the 
strong  arm  of  authority  could  overcome  its  operation.  In 
southern  countries  idleness  is  very  apt  to  predominate,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  over  the  desire  to 
accumulate,  and  slave  labor,  consequently,  in  such  countries, 
is  most  productive.  Again,  staple-growing  States  are,  ccete- 
ris  paribus^  more  favorable  to  slave  labor  than  manufactur- 
ing States.    Slaves,  in  such  countries,  may  be  worked  ^"^ 
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bodies  under  the  eye  of  a  STiperintendent,  and  made  to  per- 
form more  labor  than  freemen.  There  is  no  instance  oi  the 
successful  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  by  free  labor.  St. 
Domingo,  once  the  greatest  sugar-growing  island  in  the 
world,  makes  now  scarcely  enough  for  her  own  supply.  We 
very  much  doubt,  even,  whether  slave  labor  be  not  best  for 
all  southern  agricultural  countries.  Humboldt,  in  his  New 
Spain,  says  he  doubts  whether  there  be  a  plant  on  the  globe 
so  productive  as  the  banana,  and  yet  these  banana  districts^ 
strange  to  tell,  are  the  poorest  and  most  miserable  in  all 
South  America,  because  the  people  only  labor  a  little  to  sup- 
port themselves,  and  spend  the  rest  of  their  time  in  idleness. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  slave  labor  would  be  the  most  produc- 
tive kind  in  these  districts.  We  doubt  whether  the  extreme 
south  of  the  United  States  and  the  West  India  islands  would 
ever  have  been  cultivated  to  the  same  degree  of  perfection  as 
now,  by  any  other  than  slave  labor. 

But  it  is  said  free  labor  becomes  cheaper  than  slave  labor, 
and  finally  extinguishes  it,  as  has  actually  happened  in  the 
west  of  Europe.  This  we  are  ready  to  admit,  but  think  it  was 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  tillage,  and  the  rise  of  manufactures 
and  commerce,  to  which  free  labor  alone  is  adapted.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  we  can  cite  the  populous  empire  of  China  and 
the  eastern  nations  generally,  where  slave  labor  has  stood  its 
ground  against  free  labor,  although  the  population  is  denser, 
and  tlie  proportional  means  of  subsistence  more  scanty  than 
anywhere  else  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  How  is  this  to  be 
accounted  for,  let  us  ask?  Does  it  not  prove  that,  under 
some  circumstances,  slave  labor  is  as  productive  as  free?  We 
would  as  soon  look  to  China,  to  test  this  principle,  as  any  other 
nation  on  earth.  Again,  looking  to  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
if  the  Scriptural  accounts  are  to  be  relied  on,  the  number  pf 
inhabitants  in  Palestine  must  have  been  more  than  6,000,000; 
at  which  rate,  Palestine  was  at  least,  when  taking  into  con- 
sideration her  limited  territory,  five  times  as  populous  as 
England.*  Now  we  know  that  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Is- 
rael both  used  slave  labor,  and  it  must  have  been  exceedingly 
productive,  for  we  find  the  two  kings  of  Judak  and  Israel 
bringing  into  the  field  no  less  than  1,200,000  chosen  men;t 
and  Jehosaphat,  the  son  of  Asa,  had  an  army  consisting  of 
1,160,000;  J  and  what  a  prodigious  force  must  he  have  com- 
manded, had  he  been  sovereign  of  all  the  tribes !  Nothing 
but  the  most  productive  labor  could  ever  have  supported  the 
immense  armies  which  were  then  led  into  the  field. 

*  See  Wallace  on  the  Numbers  of  Mankind,  p.  52,  Edinborg  edition. 
1 2  Chron.  ziii,  3.  i  2  Chron.  xvii. 
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WallacQ  thinks  that  ancient  Egypt  must  have  been  thrice 
as  populous  as  England;  and  yet  so  valuable  was  slave  labor, 
that  ten  of  the  most  dreadful  plagues  that  ever  affected  man- 
kind could  not  dispose  the  selfish  heart  of  Pharaoh  to  part 
with  his  Israelitish  slaves;  and  when  he  lost  them,  Egypt 
sunk,  never  to  rise  to  her  pristine  grandeur  again.  Ancient 
Italy,  too,  not  to  mention  Greece,  was  exceedingly  populous, 
and  perhaps  Kome  was  a  larger  city  than  any  of  modem 
times ;  and  yet  slave  labor  supported  these  dense  populations, 
and  even  rooted  out  free  labor.  All  these  examples  »prove 
sufficiently,  that  under  certain  circumstances,  slave  is  as  pro- 
ductive, and  even  more  productive,  than  free  labor. 

But  the  southern  States,  and  particularly  Virginia,  have 
been  compared  with  the  non-slaveholding  States,  and  pro- 
nounced far  behind  them  in  the  general  increase  of  wealth  and 
population  ;  and  this,  it  is  said,  is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  in- 
lenority  of  slave  labor  in  this  country.     We  are  sorry  we  have 
not  the  space  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  assertion, 
but  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  fallacy.     Look  to  the  progress  of 
the  colonies  before  the  establishment  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  you  find  the  slaveholding  were  the  most  prosperous 
and  the  most  wealthy.     The  North  dreaded  the  formation  of 
the  confederated  government,  predsdy  because  of  its  poverty. 
This  is  an  historic  fact.     It  stood  to  the  South,  as  Scotland 
did  to  England  at  the  period  of  the  union;  and  feared  lest  the 
South,  by  its  superior  wealth,  supported  by  this  very  ^Zave  labor y 
which,  all  of  a  sudden,  has  become  so  unproductive,  should 
abstract  the  little  wealth  which  it  possessed.     Again,  look 
to  the  exports  at  the  present  time  of  the  whole  confederacy, 
and  what  do  we  see  ?     Why,  that  one-third  of  the  States,  and 
those  slaveholding,  too,  furnish  two-thirds  of  the  whole  ex- 
ports !     But  although  this  is  now  the  case,  we  are  still  not 
prosperous.     Let  us  ask  them  two  simple  questions:  1st.  How 
came  the  South,  for  two  hundred  years,  to  prosper  with  her 
slave  labor,  if  so  very  unproductive  and  ruinous  ?  and,  2dly. 
How  does  it  happen  that  her  exports  are  so  great  even  now, 
and  that  her  prosperity  is,  nevertheless,  on  the  decline.     Pain- 
fal  as  the  accusation  may  be  to  the  heart  of  the  true  patriot, 
we  are  forced  to  assert  that  the  unequal  operation  of  the  fed- 
eral government  has  principally  achieved  it.     The  North  has 
found  that  it  could  not  compete  with  the  South  in  agriculture, 
and  has  had  recource  to  the  system  of  duties,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  up  the  business  of  manufactures.     This  is  a  business 
in  which  the  slave  labor  cannot  compete  with  northern,  and 
in  order  to  carry  this  system  through,  a  coalition  has  been 
formed  with  the  West,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  federal 
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funds  are  to  be  spent  in  that  quarter  for  internal  improve- 
ments. These  duties  act  as  a  discouragement  to  southern  in- 
dustry, wliich  furnishes  the  exports  by  which  the  import*  are 
purchased,  and  a  bounty  to  northern  labor ;  and  the  ])artial 
disbursements  of  the  funds  increase  the  pressure  on  the  South 
to  a  still  greater  degree.  It  is  not  slave  labor  then  which  has 
produced  our  depression,  but  it  is  the  action  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment which  is  ruining  slave  labor. 

There  is  at  this  moment  an  exemplification  of  the  destructive 
influence  of  government  agency  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
British  West  India  Islands  are  now  in  a  more  depressed  con- 
dition than  any  others,  and  both  the  Edinburgh  and  London 
Quarterly  Keviews  charge  .their  depression  upon  the  regula- 
tions taxing  sugar,  coffee,  &c.,  and  preventing  them,  at  the 
same  time,  from  purchasing  breadstuffs,  &c.,  from  the  United 
States,  which  can  be  furnished  by  them  cheaper  than  from  any 
other  quarter.  Some  of  the  philanthropists  of  Great  Britain 
cry  out  it  is  slavery  which  has  done  it,  and  the  slaves  must 
be  liberated ;  but  they  are  at  once  refuted  by  the  fact,  that 
never  has  island  flourished  more  rapidly  than  Cuba,  in  its  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  And  Cuba  flourishes  because  she  en- 
joys free  trade,  and  has  procured  of  late  plenty  of  slaves.  It 
is  curious  that  the  population  of  this  island  has,  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  kept  pace  with  that  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  of  the  States  of  the  confederacy,  and  her 
wealth  has  increased  in  still  greater  ratio.*  Look  again  to . 
Brazil,  perhaps,  at  this  moment,  the  most  prosperous  State  of 
South  America,  and  we  find  her  slaves  three  times  more  nu- 
merous than  the  freemen.  Mr.  Brougham,  in  his  Colonial 
Policy,  says,  that  Cayenne  never  flourished  as  long  as  she  was 
scantily  supplied  with  slaves,  but  her  prosperity  commenced 
the  moment  she  was  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  this 
unproductive  labor.  Now  we  must  earnestly  ask  an  explana- 
tion of  these  phenomena,  upon  the  principle  that  slave  labor 
is  unproductive. 

There  are  other  causes,  too,  which  have  operated  in  concert 
with  the  federal  government  to  depress  the  South.  The 
climate  is  unhealthy,  and,  upon  an  average,  perhaps  one-tenth 
of  the  labor  is  suspended  during  the  sickly  months.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  travelling,  too,  from  this  cause,  to  the  North, 
which  abstracts  the  capital  from  the  South,  and  spreads  it  over 
the  North ;  and,  added  to  all  this,  the  standard  of  comfort  is 
much  higher  in  the  slaveholding  than  the  non-slaveholding 

*  See  Bome  interesting  etatUUci  concemiDg  this  island  in  Mr.  Poinsett's  Notet 
on  Mexico, 
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States .  *  All  these  circimiBtances  together  are  sorely  sufScient 
to  account  for  the  depressed  condition  of  the  South,  without 
asserting  that  slave  labor  is  valueless.  But  we  believe  all 
other  causes  as  '^  dust  in  the  balance/'  when  compared  with 
the  operation  of  the  federal  government. 

How  does  it  happen  that  Louiisiana,  with  a  greater  proi)or- 
tional  number  of  slaves  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  with 
the  most  insalubrious  climate,  with  one-fourth  of  her  white 
population  spread  over  the  more  northern  States  in  the  sickly 
season,  and  with  a  higher  standard  of  comfort  than  perhaps 
any  other  State  in  the  Union,  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  trie  most 
rapidly  flourishing  in  the  whole  southern  country  ?  The  true 
answer  is :  she  has  been  so  fortunately  situated  as  to  be  able 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  federal  prote(?tion.  "  Midas'  wand"  has 
touched  her,  and  she  has  reaped  the  golden  harvest.  There 
is  no  complaint  there  of  the  unproductiveness  of  slave  labor. 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  this  long  article  to  a  close  ;  it  is  upon 
a  subject  which  we  have  most  reluctantly  discussed ;  but,  as 
we  have  already  said,  the  example  was  set  from  a  higher  quar- 
ter ;  the  seal  has  been  broken,  and  we  therefore  determined 
to  enter  fully  into  the  discussion.  If  our  positions  be  true, 
and  it  does  seem  to  us  they  may  be  sustained  by  reasoning 
almost  as  conclusive  as  the  demonstration  of  the  mathema- 
tician, it  follows  that  the  time  for  emancipation  has  not  yet 
arrived,  and  perhaps  it  never  will.  We  hope  sincerely  that 
the  intelligent  sons  of  Virginia  will  ponder  well  before  they 
move — beibre  they  enter  into  a  scheme  which  will  destroy  more 
than  half  Virginia's  wealth,  and  drag  her  down  from  her 
proud  elevated  station  among  the  mean  things  of  the  earth. 

*  Id  the  Virginia  debate,  it  was  laid  that  the  alow  progreM  of  the  Virginia  pop- 
ilatioD  was  a  moat  unerring  symptom  of  her  want  of  prosperity,  and  the  inefficacjr 
«f  slave  labor.  Now  we  protest  against  this  criterion,  unless  very  cautiously  ap- 
^ed.  Ireland  suffers  more  from  want  and  fiunine  than  any  other  country  in 
Europe,  and  yet  her  population  advances  almost  as  rapidly  as  ours,  and  it  is  this 
f«ry  increase  which  curses  the  country  with  the  plague  of  &mine.  In  the  High 
lands  of  Scotland,  they  have  a  very  sparse  population,  scarcely  increafiog  at  all ; 
andjet  they  are  much  better  fed,  clothed,  ^.,  than  in  Irelsnd.  Maltbiis  has 
proved  that  there  are  two  spedes  of  cheeks  which  repress  redundant  populations — 
^fitive  and  pretentwe.  It  is  the  latter  which  keeps  down  the  Scotoh  population ; 
'vhll^the  former,  always  accompanied  with  misery,  keeps  down  the  Irish.  We 
believe  at  this  time  the  preventive  checks  are  in  full  operation  in  Virginia.  The 
people  of  that  State  live  much  better  than  the  same  classes  to  the  North,  and  they 
will  not  get  married  unless  there  Is  a  prospect  of  maintaining  their  families  in  the 
same  st}le  they  have  been  accustomed  to  live  in.  We  believe  the  preventive  checks 
may  commence  their  operation  too  soon  (or  the  wealth  of  a  State,  but  they  always 
nark  a  high  degree  of  civilization;  so  that  the  slow  progress  of  population  in  Vir- 
glnia.  turns  out  to  he  her  highest  eulogy. 
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As  tlie  lover  expatiates  'rapturously  upon  his  mistreBS, 
whose  perfections,  though  nature  may  have  been  bountiftil, 
he  himself  chiefly  creates,  so  Californians,  and  those  espe- 
cially who  reside  within  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  are  wont 
to  speak  of  the  great  mart  of  the  Pacific.  Some  glorification 
is  natural,  and  some  pride  certainly  pardonable,  for  thev  who 
but  a  few  years  since  saw  here  but  a  mere  waste  oi  sand 
hills,  now  find  a  great  metropolis — the  queen  of  the  Pacific — 
that  sits  enthroned  by  the  calm  waters,  and  receives  the 
homage  and  tribute  of  all  seas  and  oceans. 

At  the  close  of  a  year  it  is  well  for  a  community,  like  the 
merchant,  to  glance  over  their  past  accounts,  note  their  con- 
dition, and  from  the  past  gain,  perhaps,  a  useful  lesson  for 
the  future. 

The  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  proved  one  of 
many  drawbacks,  but  very  far  from  an  unprosperous  one,  for 
San  Francisco.  Commencing  inauspiciously,  with  trade  lan- 
guishing, and  great  monetary  pressure,  very  shortly  after 
succeeded  by  failures,  that  to  a  certain  extent  involved 
the  entire  financial  affairs  of  the  country,  it  was  supposed 
that  fifty-five  had  witnessed  a  fatal  blow  to  our  prosperity. 
The  resources  developed  within  the  past  twelve  months,  par- 
tial statistics  of  wliich  we  shall  give,  show  how  vast  an 
amount  of  wealtli  is  contained  in  the  State  ;  and  with  such 
facts  and  figures  as  are  offered,  who  shall  say  that  California 
is,  or  can  be,  ruined? 

The  commercial  greatness  and  importance  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  not  only  evidenced  by  the  number  and  the  extensive 
operations  of  her  merchants,  but  in  the  number  and  size  of 
the  vessels  always  lying  in  her  harbor.  It  is  not  intended  to 
enter  into  any  detailed  report  of  the  trade  or  operations  of 
the  city — this  is  done  by  our  daily  press ;  but  it  is  desired  to 
present  a  few  facts  on  some  points,  in  order  that  our  own 
citizens  and  people  abroad  may  see  in  part  whaf^is  the  char^ 
actor  of  San  Francisco  as  a  place  of  business.  Some  items 
alone  will  be  taken,  because  they  can  bo  more  specifically 
I)resented.  The  following  tables  are  compiled  from  stittis- 
tics  recently  published,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  being  as 
nearly  correct  as  it  was  possible  to  make  them: 

Table  of  arrwaU  from  various  ports  during  the  year. 

From  New  York average  passage  132  days 78 

Boston "           ««        135    ««     41 

Philadelphia ««           ««        135    «     14 

Other  Eastern  ports.............      "           "                 «*     4 

London «           **       197    <«    H 
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From  Liverpool ••ayerage  passage  169  days 10 

Newcastle "  •* 

Cardiff " 

Glasgow "  •* 

Bordeaux "  " 

Marseilles "  " 

Havre *• 

Other  European  ports **  ** 

Rio  de  Janeiro '* 


Valparaiso 

China " 

Aastralia " 

Manilla *' 


i< 


<«  i« 


it 

u 
u 


179  «  .... 

....    AV 

....   4 

J60  «  .... 

....  JLo 

160  •*  .... 

....   O 

179  "  .... 

....  13 

139  "  .... 

. . . .  o 

101  "  .... 

....   4 

200  "  .... 

.. . .   Xv 

106  "  .... 

....   9 

56  "  .... 

37 

63  "  .... 

....  42 

86  "  .... 

....  17 

59  "  .... 

....    4 

From  the  length  of  the  passages  given,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  *^  Clipper-race"  of  vessels  arriving  at  our  port  is  con- 
fined almost  altogether  to  our  own  vessels.     English  ships  are 
generally  very  full,  betraying  a  breadth  of  beam  and  bluffness 
with  respect  to  the  bows  which  at  times  lead  one  to  wonder 
how  they  ever  happened  or  contrived  to  get  here  at  all.     The 
French  are  somewhat  better  as  to  naval  architecture ;  but  the 
brilliancy  and  general  appearance  of  their  vessels  suggest 
rather  the  work  of  artists  than  of  shipwrights;  whilst  the 
Dutch  and  Grerman  ships  approach  more  nearly  our  models, 
and  indicate  that  their  workmen  have  in  a  great  measure 
forgotten  that  described  in  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 
York,  as  fashioned  after  the  greatest  bell  in  Amsterdam. 
The  passages,  however,  even  of  the  favorites  do  not  at  all 
compete  with  those  made  in  former  years.      This  falling 
off  is  partially  to  be  attributed  to  the  unfavorable  weather 
encountered  by  nearly  every  vessel  coming  round  Cape  Horn, 
^nd  partially  to  the  decreased  value  of  imports.     It  is  no 
longer  worth  while  to  risk  the  ship  to  make  the  market. 
^nd  this  remark  suggests  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
tte  past  year — the  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  California 
Xieed  no  longer  look  abroad  for  the  necessities  of  life.     Three 
years  since,  our  population  depended  upon  the  other  States 
fbr   almost  every  article  of  necessity,  as  well  as  of  luxury. 
£teference  to  the  comparative  tables  of  exportations  and 
importations  show  how  far  agriculture  and  manufactures 
liave  curtailed  the  latter.     For  the  purpose  of  better  illustra- 
tion, we  shall  select  breadstuffs  as  an  example,  from  which 
'We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor : 

ETces$  of  exports  over  imports,  1855. 

Picmr 71,608  bbls average  Talue $608,668  00 

Wheat 9,742,800  lbs "         "     170,499  00 

Barlej 10,861,800  lbs "         «    190,08160 

Oati 3,304,490  lbs "         *•    57,828  60 

l,027,0n  00 
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Importations  during  1853.    No  exporti. 

Flour 510,500  bbls average  yalae 96,126,000^00 

Wheat "  "    367,960  00 

Barley 14,992  tone "         •*    524,790  00 

Oaw 9,445tong "         "    330,575  00 


7,349,275  00 


Tabh  showing  the  value  of  the  total  ezportaiions  from  the  port  of  San 

for  the  ffear  1855. 


To  Australia $1)33,215 

China 668,600 

Honolulu 480,340 

Tahiti 75,880 

VaiparaiBO 310,924 

Caliao 362,189 

Mexico 616,559 


To  New  York $833,069 

Lower  California 92^918 

East  Indies 58,199 

Vanoonver 49^6 

Russian  possessions 62i938 

Liverpool 317,537 

Ports  in  the  Pacific 92,796 


Making  the  total  value  of  exports 4,877,619 

These  accounts  will  probably  be  a  matter  of  some  surprise 
to  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  suppose  that  the 
products  of  her  mines  were  the  only  staple  exported  from 
our  much  abused  State.  The  Pacific,  between  tnis  country 
and  Asia,  has  already  been  bridged  over :  California,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan,  and  China,  are  the  great  piers,  and 
continuous  lines  of  ships  span  the  interval  between  San 
Francisco  and  the  Flowery  Kingdom. 

The  exports  of  treasure  have  also  been  very  large.  The 
grand  total  of  steamer  shipments  during  the  year  amounts 
to  $43,964,205  20 ;  and  by  sailing  vessels  to  China,  South 
America,  and  islands  and  ports  in  the  Pacific,  $1,228,396; 
making  a  total  of  $45,192,600  20;  and  swelling  the  ship- 
ments for  the  last  five  years  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $230,- 
876,688  20. 

Thus,  whilst  the  success  of  the  miner  has  been  great,  we 
are  at  a  loss  how  to  term  the  unexampled  prosperity  of  the 
less  romantic  tiller  of  the  soil.  Crops  throughout  the  State 
have  been  immense,  and  the  splendid  agricultural  resources 
of  the  country  are  only  beginning  to  be  imderstood.  Farm 
produce  of  nearly  every  kind  pays  a  remunerative  price. 
The  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  of  hemp,  begin  to  occupy 
much  attention.  The  latter  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  our  State,  not  only  for  export,  but  to  meet  our  own  con- 
sumption. Every  fabric  of  flax  is  now  imported  ;  every  fabric 
of  hemp  pays  two,  often  three  freights,  and  a  manufacturer, 
with  all  attendant  charges,  before  it  reaches  the  consumer 
here ;  whilst,  aside  from  all  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  articlCi 
we  have  a  want  almost  peculiar  to  ourselves.   We  have  not  the 
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advantage  or  facility  in  the  manufacture  or  use  of  package 
posseBsed  by  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  nearly  every 
article  of  California  product  has  to  be  transported  in  sacks, 
creating  an  almost  unlimited  demand  for  bagging — an  in- 
creasing want,  now  supplied  at  a  cost  on  which  a  saving 
might  be  made.  The  next  step  to  the  possession  of  hemp, 
will  be  its  manufacture.  Factories  of  rope  and  bagging  will 
shortly  make  a  home  in  our  city,  finding  an  ample  return  in 
a  home  market  for  their  productions.  As  to  other  products,  in 
twenty-nine  counties  alone,  out  of  forty-one,  there  have  been 
raised  2,554,726  bushels  of  wheat,  3,343,453  bushels  of  bar- 
ley, 1,025,957  bushels  of  oats,  and  large  quantities  of  smaller 
crops  ;  and  in  the  same  counties  over  four  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five thousand  apple,  peach,  pear,  and  other  fruit  trees 
have  been  planted.  Experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  coflFee 
and  tea  plants  have  been  made ;  and,  before  a  very  long  time, 
oor  Chinese  population  may  be  engaged  in  rivalling  the  most 
important  export  of  their  own  country. 

There  is  probably  no  State  that  can  boast  of  so  great  pro- 
gress in  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  the  same  short  space 
of  five  years  ;  at  the  same  time  comparing  so  favorably  with 
the  great  grazing  sections,  iu  the  raising  of  horses,  cattle, 
fflheepa  hogs  and  mules.  The  ibllowing  table  presents  an  ex- 
liibit  of  the  live  stock  in  the  same  twenty  counties  : 

lionei 78,rK'il         Hoffi 193,685 

CJtalo 436,^71     .    MulcB 14,194 

SSheep 128,315    I 

Summing  up,  then,  we  find  the  commercial,  agricultural, 
tnining,  and  manufacturing  classes,  have  all  cause  for  con- 
gratulation. Their  labor  has  been  rewarded,  their  im- 
provements stand,  their  business  has  been  established,  they 
iiave  learned  valuable  lessons  by  experience,  and  have  a 
promising  future  before  them. 

As  a  commercial  emporium,  the  position  of  San  Francisco 
*«tand8  unrivalled  ;   she  is  the  largest  city  upon  our  western 
^oast,  and   drains   a   country  of  unrivalled    productiveness, 
susceptible  of  nioKt  extenjsive  improvement,  and  capable  of 
**U8taining  a  population  as  dense  as  almost  any  region  of  the 
Slobe.     Her  merchants,  no  loiigenthe  same  wild-si)eculating, 
*Wuiie-hunting  individuals  of  former   years,  but  seeking, 
father  by  legitimate  means,  to  extend  their  operations,  and 
"Uild  up  an   extensive   and   influential  business,  have  not, 
probably,  their  superiors  in  the  United  States.     All  they 
•^ave  uccomplislied  is  ]>ut  preparatory  to  new  exhibitions  of 
power  and  wealtli ;  tlieir  (?iireL»r  yet  lies  before  them.     These 
^Dsiderations  should  set  at  rest  the  t'eaia  oi  Wvi  e,TO^^\^ 
7 
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here,  who  represent  us  as  ruined,  because  we  owe  a  debt  of 
two  millions  ;  and  of  those  abroad,  who  look  upon  us  a«  a 
mushroom  growth,  blooming  and  vigorous  in  a  night,  with- 
ered and  gone  the  next. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  January y  1856. 


CONNEXION  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  AND  GULP  OF  NEIICO. 

THE    FLORIDA    RAILROAD. 

BY  HON.  D.  L.  TULBB. 

The  route  of  the  Florida  railroad,  or  that  part  which  for 
the  present  engages  the  efforts  of  the  company,  lies  across  the 

{peninsula  of  Florida,  from  Fernandina,  on  the  Atlantic,  in 
atitude  30°  40',  longitude  81°  37',  to  Cedar  Key,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  latitude  29°  07',  longitude  83°  03'. 

Its  length,  as  determined  by  surveys  of  the  United  States 
engineers,  will  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
miles. 

The  track  of  the  road  will  be  laid  upon  an  air  line  between 
the  two  terminal  points,  there  being  no  natural  obstacles  to 
interfere  with  this  purpose. 

The  maximimi  grade,  adopted  as  a  basis  for  the  present 
estimates  of  cost,  is  fifteen  feet;  but  with  a  very  small  addi- 
tional expense  this  can  be  reduced  to  ten  feet,  and  it  is  pro*- 
bable  you  may  hereafter  conclude  to  do  so. 

The  work  will  be  constructed  in  the  most  solid  and  sub* 
stantial  manner,  and  laid  with  heavy  iron,  not  less  than 
sixty  pounds  to  the  yard. 

It  is  evident  that  the  highest  speed  can  be  employed  with 
safety  for  passenger  trains ;  and  that  freights  can  be  trans- 
ported over  this  level  road  with  great  economy. 

A  survey  of  the  route  has  been  lately  made  by  the  United 
States  government,  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment ;  and  the  report  made  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  is  appended  to  this  summary. 

BLarbors. — The  ability  of  the  road  to  secure  a  lar^e  business 
depends,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  harbors 
for  the  commerce  it  will  draw. 

Upon  the  Atlantic  side,  a  deep  water  harbor  is  required  for 
the  class  of  ships  usually  employed  in  long  voyages,  with 
heavy  cargoes. 

Upon  the  Gulf  side,  a  harbor  that  will  admit  vessels  capa- 
ble of  reaching  the  wharves  of  the  ports  from  which  the  trade 
will  be  derived,  and  suitable  for  the  Gulf  navigation,  is  all 
that  23  needed. 
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Fernandina,  on  the  Atlantic,  is  one  of  the  best  ports  for 
commercial  purposes  south  of  the  Chesapeake.  It  became 
known  to  the  commercial  world  in  1811-'12,  during  the 
American  embargo  law,  as  an  entrepot  of  trade — its  fine  har- 
bor, and  the  circumstance  that  it  was  a  neutral  port  (Spanish) 
adjacent  to  the  American  waters,  giving  it  advantage  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  said  that  as  many  as  two  hundred  square- 
rigged  vessels  have  been  in  port  there  at  the  same  time. 

The  entrance  is  easy  with  all  winds;  the  channels  (of  which 
there  are  three^  straight;  the  harbor  deep,  varying  from 
twenty  to  fifty  leet,  and  perfectly  land-locked ;  the  anchor- 
age extensive ;  the  holding  ground  of  the  best  description. 
The  deep-water  line  reaches  close  the  shore  for  a  length  of 
two  miles ;  so  that  a  continued  wall,  but  little  advanced  from 
the  line  of  shore,  would  give  wharfage  for  two  miles,  with  a 
depth  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet  at  low  water ;  and  warehouses 
can  line  the  wharf  front. 

The  entrance  from  sea  to  the  wharves  will  be  about  two 
miles,  and  from  the  plateau  of  the  town  the  approach  of  ves- 
sels can  be  observed  seaward  as  Tar  as  a  telescope  can  sight. 

The  depth  on  the  bar  is  stated,  in  the  report  of  the  War 
Department  annexed,  to  be  '*  fourteen  feet  at  low  water,  with 
a  nse  of  water  at  ordinary  tide  of  six  feet,  and  at  nea^  and 
spring  tides  of  seven  and  a  half  to  nine  feet,  thus  giving  a 
depth  on  the  bar  varying  from  twenty  to  twenty-three  feet." 

Charleston  has  ten  feet  at  low  water ;  and  Savannah  has 
eisht  feet  at  low  tide  up  to  the  wharves,  and  eleven  feet  at  low 
tide  up  to  the  anchorage,  where  large  vessels  load,  seven  and 
and  a  naif  miles  below  the  town.  Baltimore  has  sixteen  feet, 
with  a  rise  of  tide  of  only  one  to  three  feet.  All  these  cities  con- 
duct, with  great  success,  a  large  and  increasing  commerce. 

As  compared,  then,  with  other  Atlantic  ports  of  large 
commerce,  it  is  evident  that  Fernandina  is  equal  to  any 
Tuual  commercial  requirement. 

Its  ability  in  this  respect  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  namely: 

1.  That  of  10,430  vessels  recorded  upon  Lloyd's  list  in 
1853,  only  thirty-three  drew  twenty  feet  or  more. 

2.  That  of  the  vast  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the 
port  of  New  York  during  the  year  ending  June  1, 1855,  there 
Were  only  eighty-nine  })ilota^e8,  by  the  New  York  pilots,  over 
twenty  feet,  (and  this  included  the  frequent  trips  of  the  Col- 
Una  steamers,  and  immense  Liverpool  packets,)  and  only  seven 
Exceeded  twenty-two  feet,  the  ordinary  spring-tide  depth  on 
the  bar  at  Fernandina — a  result  ascertained  by  reference  ta 
tile  records  of  the  New  York  commissioneia  oi  ^Wo\Ab%<^« 
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3.  That  by  an  examination  of  the  tonnage  and  draught  of 
vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  Savannah  for  nine  months, 
terminating  Ist  December,  1852,  it  was  found  that  the  aver- 
age draught  for  a  vessel  of  200  tons  was  ten  feet,  and  for 
one  of  600  tons  was  thirteen  feet. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  there  are  very  few  ships,  British 
or  American,  which  could  not  load'  at  the  wharves  of  Per- 
nandina  to  fall  draught,  and  depart  with  a  suitable  tide. 

The  estimate  of  Fernandina,  as  a  marine  harbor,  is  shown 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  selected  by  the  Engineer  Bureau 
and  War  Department,  with  the  sanction  of  Congress,  as  the 
first  harbor  south  of  Savannah  to  be  fortified ;  and  a  large 
fortification  (Fort  Clinch)  is  now  in  course  of  construction 
there. 

The  report  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  United  States  army 
of  30th  November,  1844,  (Senate  Doc,  28th  Con^,  2d  seas.,) 
contains  the  following  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  fortifi- 
cation on  Cumberland  sound,  in  which  bay  the  harbor  of 
Fernandina  lies.  The  fortification  recommended  was  pro- 
vided for,  and  is  located  upon  a  tract  immediately  adjoining 
the  site  of  Fernandina : 

'^Proposed  fort  for  the  entrance  to  Cumberland  sound, 
Georgia, — The  Executive  has  repeatedly  approved  the  recom- 
mendation from  this  office  for  the  commencement  of  a  new 
fort  on  the  coast  of  Georgia ;  and  successive  military  commit- 
tees have  reported  favorably  on  it.  A  very  fine  survey,  re- 
cently completed  by  an  officer  of  topograpliical  engineers,  of 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's  river,  or  of  Cumberland  sound, 
(the  entrance  to  Fernandina,)  confirms  the  opinion,  long  en- 
tertained, that  this,  the  most  southern  harbor  on  the  coast  of 
Georgia,  is  also  one  of  tlie  safest  and  most  accessible.  There 
are  tliree  or  four  of  the  harbors  of  the  same  State  which  are 
amongst  the  best  on  the  southern  coast,  both  as  regards 
depth  of  entrance  and  saiety  of  anchorage,  and  all  these  must, 
as  means  can  be  afibrded,  be  sealed  up  for  our  own  use,  and 
against  an  enemy.  But  as  we  are  probably  to  begin  with 
one  only,  I  have  to  recommend  the  one  above  mentioned. 

^^  It  is  probable  that  in  two  of  the  harbors  alluded  to  there 
may  be  a  rather  greater  depth  than  on  the  bars  of  Cumberland 
harbor ;  but  the  two  good  entrances  possessed  by  the  latter, 
independent  of  a  third  for  smaller  vessels,  the  proximity  of 
the  bars  to  the  shore,  the  geographical  position  ot  the  harbor, 
together  with  other  considerations,  require,  in  my  opinion, 
that  the  defences  bo  now  placed  as  above  indicated.." 

Ho  adds : 

^'  This  ia  oar  most  Bouihexii  poit  oyc^^mble  to  vessels  of 
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war,  and  is  the  nearest  to  the  great  channel  of  navigation 
flowing  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 

Cedar  Key,  upon  the  Gulf  side,  admits  ten  feet  at  low 
water,  and  twelve  and  a  half  at  ordinary  high  tide. 

Its  quality  as  a  commercial  harhor  is  exhibted  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  Sur- 
vey, published  with  this. 

It  will  be  seen  to  be  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  reqmrements 
of  Gulf  trade,  there  being  no  commercial  port  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Gulf  with  which  Cedar  Key  would  be  in  connex- 
ion, which  has  over  twelve  feet  at  high  water  to  the  wharf, 
except  New  Orleans,  which  has,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, at  high  water,  fourteen  feet  in  the  best  pass.  ^Seethe 
t-able  prepared  at  the  Coast  Survey  office,  and  contained  in 
Captain  Smith's  report  of  the  survey.) 

A  very  important  consideration,  bearing  upon  the  economy 
and  advantage  with  which  commerce  can  oe  conducted  at 
these  ports  of  Fernandina  and  Cedar  Key,  is  that  the  town 
sites  of  each  are  located  upon  a  sea  island,  with  full  exposure 
to  the  sea  breezes,  and  having  no  fresh  water  marshes  in 
their  vicinity ;  so  that  health  may  be  relied  upon  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  The  mild  latitude  in  which  they  lie,  and  their 
high  open  sea  location,  renders  the  residence  at  either  of 
them  very  agreeable  and  healthful  throughout  the  year. 

The  harbors  and  town  locations  at  the  terminal  points  of 
the  road  being  suitable  for  commerce,  attention  may  be  turned 
to  the  business  which  the  road  will  be  likely  to  command. 

Local  business. — The  peninsula  of  Florida,  or  that  portion 
of  Florida  lying  east  and  south  of  the  Suwanee  river,  is 
believed  to  be  the  most  desirable  planting  country  in  the 
south,  and  is  in  progress  of  rapid  development. 

In  point  of  climate,  it  is  shown  by  the  meteorological  sta- 
tistics published  by  Surgeon  General  Lawson,  United  States 
army,  as  derived  from  the  diaries  kept  at  all  the  military 
posts,  to  have  a  more  equable  temperature  in  summer  and 
winter  than  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  The  mer- 
cury, as  he  states,  rises  higher  in  summer,  and  falls  lower  in 
winter,  everywhere  else  where  observations  were  made,  than 
upon  the  coast  of  Florida ;  and  in  point  of  equableness  it 
surpasses  Italy. 

As  regards  healthfulness,  the  vital  statistics,  collected  by 
the   government  with  the  census  in  1850,  shows  that  the 

Bininsular  portion  of  Florida  exceeds  every  other  part  of  the 
nited  States. 

The  soil  of  the  peninsula  is  very  productive,  and  yields  all 
the  richest  staples.    It  produces  the  long  Bt8L\\ft  ox  ^^»b\S^3wA 
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cotton  of  commerce,  over  every  part  of  it,  with  a  productive- 
ness surpassing  the  coasts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  to 
which  this  staple  had  been  before  limited ;  and  can  supply 
any  quantity  of  it  to  which  the  consumption  can  ever  reach. 
It  produces  sugar,  with  great  advantage  over  Louisiana  or 
Texas,  having  a  superior  climate  for  the  cane  ;  and  has  sugar 
lands  enough  to  supply  a  large  part  of  the  consumption  of 
the  United  States.  It  produces  a  tobacco  peculiar  to  its 
climate  and  soil,  which  commands  in  market  from  fifteen  to 
seventy-five  cents  per  pound.  It  has  fine  and  extensive  nat- 
ural pasturages,  and  produces  large  supplies  of  neat  cattle 
for  market. 

It  is  a  fine  fruit  and  vegetable  gardening  region.  Peas, 
and  most  other  garden  stuffs,  blossom  and  bear  throughout 
the  winter.  The  value  of  this  capability,  when  lines  of 
steamers  are  established  to  New  York,  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  the  Norfolk  steamers  carry,  on  some  of  their  trips, 
over  two  thousand  barrels  of  market  stuff  to  New  York, 
within  which  city,  and  in  other  towns  convenient  to  its  mar- 
kets, there  are  nearly  two  millions  of  people  to  consume  the 
products  of  the  garden  carried  there  for  sale. 

It  has  the  most  valuable  forest  woods  in  great  abundance ; 
live  oak,  red  cedar,  cypress,  and  yellow  pine  of  the  first 
quality. 

The  road  so  crosses  the  peninsula  as  to  command  the  trans- 
portation business  of  a  great  part  of  the  agricultural  produc- 
tions of  the  best  part  of  it.  And  as  it  passes  through  a  finely 
timbered  country,  the  naval  store  and  lumber  business  wiU 
furnish  large  employment  throughout  the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  business  of  the  country  it  will 
drain,  it  will  derive  a  considerable  employment  from  its  con- 
nexion with  other  roads.  The  central  road  of  Florida, 
which  crosses  the  Appalachicola  river,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Flint  and  Chattahoochee,  and  passes  through  the  fine 
upland  or  short  staple  cotton  country  of  West  and  Middle 
Florida,  and  adjacent  to  the  southern  tier  of  counties  in  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia,  crosses  the  track  of  the  Florida  railroad  at 
a  convenient  point,  making  a  connexion  botli  on  the  west  and 
east  advantageous  to  both  roads.  The  work  on  the  central 
road  is  ready  to  progress  on  the  most  important  portions  of  it. 

The  road  from  Tampa,  or  Charlotte  harbor,  to  Fernandina, 
will  use  a  large  part  of  the  Florida  railroad,  (probably  eighty 
or  ninety  miles,)  and  will  make  a  valuable  connexion  south- 
ward. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  local  resources  on  the  route 
will  yield  a  remunerative  xetuiu  u^Ti  l\i^  oost. 
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As  a  portage  road  for  the  great  commerce  in  merchandise 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  and  as  a  thoroughfare 
of  travel^  the  Florida  railroad  has  a  very  great  value. 

The  rapidly  increasing  population,  wealth,  and  commerce, 
of  the  Gulf  States,  and  of  that  part  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  valleys,  that  trade  through  New  Orleans,  would  soon 
leave  in  the  rear  any  calculations  based  upon  their  present 
commerce  with  the  Atlantic  ports.  All  calculations,  there- 
fore, based  upon  the  present  business,  are  entirely  safe;  for  an 
annual  increase  in  that  commerce  must  continue  for  centuries 
yet  to  come. 

The  custom-house  returns  of  the  coasting  trade  do  not  fur- 
nish data  for  precise  knowledge  of  the  amount  and  descrip- 
tion of  merchandise  exchanged  between  these  two  sections  ; 
but  it  will  strike  every  person,  who  is  at  all  conversant  with 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  that  the  exchanges  of  merchan- 
dise, between  these  two  great  sections,  are  of  vast  annual 
amount. 

Some  idea  of  the  intercourse  between  them  may  be  derived 
from  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade.  By  the  statement 
from  the  Treasury  Department  it  will  be  seen,  that  during 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1854,  there  were  cleared  at  the  cus- 
tom-houses of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more, for  the  Gulf  ports  in  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas,  882  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  453,378 
tons,  being  an  average  of  1,448  tons  for  each  business  day  in 
the  year.  Estimating  that  the  same  tonnage  entered  in  the 
same  Atlantic  ports  from  the  Gulf  ports  during  that  year, 
there  would  be  an  average  entry  and  clearance  of  nearly 
3,000  tons  for  every  business  day  in  the  year. 

And  the  value  of  merchandise  cleared  in  one  year  from  the 
single  port  of  New  Orleans,  for  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore,  amounted  to  $17,663,422.  To  these 
figures  is  to  be  added  the  business  of  all  the  Atlantic  ports 
south  of  Baltimore,  with  the  Gulf  ports.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment, in  a  communication  dated  in  1852,  estimated  the 
trade  which  passed  through  the  Florida  straits,  to  and  from 
the  American  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  $325,000,000. 
The  lines  of  railroad  projected  from  Pensacola,  Mobile,  and 
New  Orleans,  to  the  interior,  and  most  of  which  are  in  course 
of  rapid  construction,  will  increase  still  more  the  amount  of 
business  that  will  concentrate  at  those  ports  with  the  Atlan- 
tic. Can  the  Florida  railroad  control  any  reasonable  share 
of  this  large  commerce  in  its  transit  ? 

It  can  do  so,  if  the  transportation  can  be  effected  by  this 
route  with  most  economy,  with  most  dea]Jate\i^«b\A^^^3il\CL^^^ 
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certainty.  These  are  all  elements  in  commercial  values,  and 
will  always  rule  the  channels  of  trade  where  they  prevail  to 
any  appreciable  amount. 

The  only  competition  which  the  road  must  overcome,  to 
enable  it  to  control  the  through  transportation  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  ports  on  the  Gulf,  will  be  the  sea  route 
around  the  capes  of  Florida. 

The  distances  used  in  all  the  calculations  in  this  report 
will  be  taken  from  tables  prepared  at  the  Coast  Survey  office. 

The  charge  for  crossing  on  the  Florida  railroad  will  be 
calculated  at  three  cents  per  ton  per  mile ;  but  being  a  cheap 
and  level  road,  it  could  be  afforded  at  a  less  charge,  if  neces- 
sary, to  meet  competition. 

The  cost  of  water  transportation  is  thus  stated  in  the  re- 
port of  the  State  engineer  of  New  York,  to  the  legislature,  in 
1854: 

Table  of  the  cost  of  transport  per  ton  per  mile. 

Ocean,  long  voyage 1  miU. 

Do.    short    do 2  to  4    " 

Lakes,  long     do 2    ** 

Do.    short    do 3  to  4    " 

Rivers,  Hudson,  and  of  similar  character 2^" 

Do.    St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi 3    " 

Do.   tributaries  of  Mississippi 5  to  10  *'* 

I  will  assume  three  mills  per  ton  per  mile  as  the  average 
cost  of  water  transportation  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
The  estimated  cost  of  a  transhipment,  as  ascertained  at  the 
points  where  large  transfers  of  freight  occur,  is  ten  cents  per 
ton.  The  rate  of  insurance  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans, 
by  the  Florida  route,  as  derived  from  comparison  with  rate 
for  similar  risks,  would  be  seven-eighths  of  one  per  cent. 
The  rate  of  insurance  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  round 
the  capes  of  Florida,  averages  one  and  five-eighths  per  cent, 
the  year  through.  The  risks  which  cause  the  high  rate  of 
insurance  to  the  Gulf  ports,  are  encountered  in  the  straits  of 
Florida,  upon  the  reefs  of  which  the  losses  considerably 
exceed  two  millions  annually.  These  risks  are  avoided  by 
the  Fernandina  route. 

The  estimated  average  value  of  one  hundred  pounds  of 
merchandise  of  the  various  descriptions  the  Fernandina  route 
would  compete  for  in  the  transport  business  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Gulf  ports,  is  stated  in  the  handbill  advertisement  of 
the  Union  Express  Company  of  New  York,  to  be  as  follows : 

Value  per  100  Iba. 

Dry  goods,  (general  assortment) $50 

Books  and  stationery,  (common  stock) 72 

Boota  and  shoes,  (average  value) 74 
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Qeneral  ftook  of  groceriee,  (ezoeptiDg  such  articles  at  would  gener- 
ally come  from  the  WesO 20 

Druggist!  and  grocera,  (city  assortment) 44 

Hats,  caps,  and  furs,  (general  assortment) 88         / 

Hardware,  (shelf  goods  generally) ••  36 

The  average  value  of  merchandise  included  in  the  above 
list,  would  thus  seem  to  be,  in  round  nnmbers,  eleven  hun- 
dred dollars. 

With  these  various  data  as  a  guide,  we  may  now  try  the 
ability  of  the  Fernandina  route  to  compete  with  the  water 
route  around  the  capes. 

The  test  is  met  in  a  striking  and  conclusive  manner  by  the 
&ct,  that  merchandise,  specified  in  the  foregoing  list,  can  be 
transported  by  the  Fernandina  route  prqfitaMy,  for  the  differ- 
ence  in  the  insurance  between  the  two  ro^des.  So  that  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  the  shipper  (besides  the  value  of  greater  celerity 
and  certainty)  to  pay  a  remunerative  freight  on  the  Fernan- 
dina route,  than  to  ship  by  the  sea  route  without  ant  charge 

OF  FREIGHT. 

The  calculation  in  the  form  of  figures,  is  as  follows : 

Insurance  on  a  ton  of  freight  of  the  average  value  of  f  1,100,  by  the  sea  route,  at 

one  and  five-eighths  per  cent ...$17  87^ 

Insurance  on  same  by  Fernandina  route,  at  seven-eighths  of  one  per  cent.    9  62| 

Making  a  diiference  of  insurance  in  favor  of  the  Fernandina  route,  upon  a 
ton  of  assorted  merchandise,  of $8  85 

Now,  the  freight  transport  between  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  would  be  as  follows : 

^ew  York  to  Fernandina,  water,  761  miles,  at  3  mills $2  28 

^ernaodhia  to  Cedar  Key,  railroad,  138  miles,  at  3  cents 4  14 

^^darKey  to  New  Orleans,  water,  399  miles,  at3  mills 1  17 

^o  resbipmenta • 20 

$7  79 

^  "[the  comparison  then  would  stand  thus : 

^^fierenoe  of  insurance $8  25 

^^ight  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  by  Fernandina  route 7  79 

46 

8o  that  the  freight  charge,  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans, 
^pon  a  ton  of  assorted  freight  of  the  average  value  of  $1,100, 
^ould  be  46  cents  less  than  the  insurance  saved  by  employ- 
^^8  that  route  ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  much  of 
the  freight  to  be  transported,  especially  dry  goods,  will  very 
*^r  exceed  in  value  $1,100  per  ton. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  would  cost  a  shipper  more 
r^  deliver  his  merchandise  at  New  Orleans  by  the  sea  roixt^^ 
^^  he  paid  no  freight  at  all,  than  by  tViQ  1fQiu«biidiYu«^xQ,\)L\fe^ 
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paying  the  fall  freight.  But  this  would  not  be  the  only 
advantage  of  the  Fernandina  route.  It  would  also  have  the 
advantage  in  celerity  and  certainty. 

Freight  from  New  York  could  he  delivered  in  New  Orleans, 
by  the  Fernandina  route,  with  great  ease,  in  six  days ;  while 
the  average  sailing  time  around  would  be  over  twenty  days, 
and  the  average  steaming  time  nine  days.  And  as  the  travel 
would  admit  of  a  daily  line,  and  as  about  seven  hundred 
miles  of  sea  travel,  with  all  the  vicissitudes  of  winds  and 
dangerous  navigation,  would  be  avoided,  the  certainty  and 
regularity  would  be  infinitely  greater. 

The  value  in  commercial  estimation  of  speed  and  certainty 
is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  shippers  pay  now,  by  steamer  from 
New  York  to  New  Orleans,  thirty  cents  per  cubic  foot,  in 

{^reference  to  ten  cents  by  sailing  vessels,  which  is  the  estab- 
ished  difference.  At  this  dif^rence  of  three  to  one,  the 
steamers  have  driven  out  of  use  a  great  part  of  the  lines  of 
sailing  packets  that  formerly  plied  between  New  York  and 
New  Orleans. 

No  daily  line  of  steamers,  between  New  York  and  New  Or- 
leans, could  compete  with  the  Fernandina  route';  because  the 
steamers  required  for  the  long  voyage  round,  daily  service, 
would  be  greatly  more  numerous  and  costly,  than  those 
which  will  answer  for  the  Fernandina  route,  because  the 
great  amount  of  fuel  required  for  the  long  voyage  would 
greatly  diminish  the  capacity  for  freight,  as  compared  with 
the  other  route,  and  because  the  cost  of  insurance  on  the 
ships,  and  their  running  expenses,  would  be,  comparatively, 
so  much  greater.  Besides,  the  cost  of  transporting  freight 
on  the  Fernandina  route,  would  be  greatly  lightened  by  the 
large  travel  which  would  follow  the  line,  and  by  the  local 
business  of  the  road.  , 

But  the  through  freight  which  the  line  will  attract,  is  not 
limited  to  that  which  is  destined  for  the  Gulf  ports  and  the 
country  immediately  adjacent.  It  must  draw  a  large  trans- 
portation business  from  New  York  for  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  And  if,  in  what  follows,  it  is  shown  that  the 
line  can  carry  freight  from  New  York  to  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley cheaper  than  the  other  routes,  the  same  proofs  will  show 
its  ability  to  carry  back  freights  cheaper  also. 

The  amount  of  transportation  business  between  the  Atlan- 
tic ports  and  the  Mississippi  valley,  is  hardly  computable. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  stated  to  me  by  a 
merchant,  that  a  single  house  in  St.  Louis  makes  purchases 
in  New  York,  annually,  to  the  amount  of  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion  of  dollars.     Already  tYie  'gi^^a  oi  ix^\^t  westward  is  so 
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great,  that  the  various  lines  pointing  in  that  direction 
through  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  have 
ceased  to  be  competitors,  all  of  them  being  well  employed, 
and  have  combined  to  raise  charges  at  uniform  rates  for 
through  freights.  This  affords  ]:)regnant  proof  that  the  time 
has  already  come,  when  new  avenues,  for  accommodating  the 
transport  business  between  the  Atlantic  and  West,  are  im- 
periously demanded.  Indeed,  it  may  be  assumed,  that  the 
increasing  business,  growing  out  of  the  rapid  settlement  of 
the  West,  will  furnish  reasonable  employment  for  a  new  ave- 
nue of  transportation  in  every  period  of  five  years.  In  th« 
rapid  advance  of  population  and  commerce,  along  the  lines 
of  road  now  in  operation,  it  is  doubtful  if,  in  the  course  of 
some  years^  these  long  lines  to  the  interior  can  do  more  than 
famish  transportation  for  the  country  immediately  adjacent 
to  them.  Tracks  can  be  multiplied  across  the  Florida  penin- 
sula at  small  comparative  expense,  and  the  rest  of  the  route 
being  open  water,  the  increasing  necessities  of  CQmmerce  for 
transportation  may  be  thus  met,  and  no  otherwise  so  well. 

The  Femandina  route,  then,  will  open  a  new  and  available 
channel  between  New  York  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  illustration  of  its  ability  for  this  business,  I  will  ta^e 
St.  Louis  as  the  point  of  destination  ;  because,  if  freight  can 
be  delivered  at  St.  Louis  to  advantage,  as  compared  with  the 
inland  routes,  so  much  the  more  evident  it  will  be  that  at  Mem- 
phis, Cairo,  Natchez,  and  Vicksburg,  and  all  the  Mississippi 
country  below  St.  Louis,  the  advantage  of  the  Femandina 
route  over  others  will  be  still  greater. 

Let  us  settle  first  the  cost  and  time  in  delivering  freights 
from  New  York  at  St.  Louis.     We  will  adopt,  for  this  pur- 

Eose,  the  line  which  professes  the  greatest  speed,  namely,  the 
[erchants'  Despatch  line ;  and  in  order  that  no  doubt  may 
exist  as  to  the  data  of  the  calculation,  we  will  take  a  bill  of 
lading  for  fifty  boxes  of  dry  goods,  as  furnished  to  a  house 
desiring  the  information,  and  the  letter  that  accompanied  it. 
The  inquiry  was,  at  what  cost  and  in  what  time  they  would 
deliver  fifty  boxes  of  dry  goods  at  St.  Louis.  The  reply  was 
as  follows : 

"Mkrohaiits'  Dkspatoh,  New  York,  Jmu  15, 1855. 

**  Aaniminfc  that  the  dry  goods  referred  to  are  in  boxes,  we  state  that  we  will 
giTe  forwarding  bills  for  the  same,  agreeing  to  deliver  them  in  St.  Louis  in  eleven 
days,  (Snndajs  excepted,)  at  $2  65  per  hundred  pounds. 

'*  The  route  will  be :  People*8  Line  Steamers  to  Albany,  railroad  to  Buffalo, 
steamer  to  Detroit,  railroad,  via  Chicago,  to  St.  Louis — f<»ur  reshipments. 

**  Should  you  send  by  our  despatch,  please  mark  them '  Merchants'  Despatch,*  and 
■hip  by  People's  Line.  For  their  receipt  we  will  furnish  forwardmg  bill  as  in- 
elofed.  

••  Toori,  TBBpeetMly,  L.  H.  lAYTOCi^TC^'Sl ,  Afttwx'" 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  rate  of  transportation  charged  is 
fifty-three  dollars  per  ton,  the  reshipments  four,  and  the  time 
eleven  days,  Sundays  excepted,  which  would  make  the  actual 
time  generally  thirteen  days. 

It  will  he  observed — 

1.  As  to  charge:  that  a  large  class  of  goods,  as  appears  by 
note  at  foot  of  forwarding  bill,  are  rated  at  twice  actual 
weight,  and  others  at  once  and  a  half,  being  respectively 
$106  and  |79  50  per  ton  freight. 

2.  As  to  liability:  that  glass  and  other  fragile  fabrics, 
which  are  more  liable  to  breakage  on  railroad  than  on  water 
routes,  are  at  owner's  risk. 

3.  As  to  time:  that  unavoidable  delays  are  excepted,  and 
that  the  forfeit  is  only  one  dollar  per  ton  for  each  day's  delay; 
so  that  after  being  at  the  trouble  of  proving  the  delay  to  have 
been  avoidable,  (which  few  shippers  would  undertake,) 
there  may  be  a  delay  of  thirteen  days,  (making  twenty-five 
days  for  time  of  transportation,)  without  reducing  the  Ireight 
below  forty  dollars  per  ton. 

It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  the  water  route  is  used  on  the 
Hudson  river  and  on  Lake  Erie,  so  that  it  may  be  presumed 
in  winter,  when  the  waters  are  frozen  and  the  roads  crowded 
with  business,  the  cost  would  be  more  and  despatch  less. 

We  may  now  see  at  what  rate,  and  in  what  time,  the  Fer- 
nandina  route  can  participate  in  the  transport  business  be- 
tween New  York  and  St.  Louis. 

From  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  as  estimated  before,  for  one 

ton §7  79 

Transhipment  at  New  Orleans 10 

From  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  1,212  miles,  at  3  mills     3  63 

Being  for  cost  of  transportation  from  New  York  to  St. 

Louis $11  52 

In  low  stages  of  water  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  goods  des- 
tined for  St.  Louis  could  be  landed  at  Memphis,  and  thence 
transported  by  railroad. 

As  regards  time,  the  delivery  in  New  Orleans  can  be  easily 
made,  as  before  stated,  in  six  days,  and  seven  days  would 
allow  full  time  for  reshipraent  and  delivery  at  St.  Louis  from 
New  Orleans,  making  thirteen  days. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  arc  only  three  reshipments 
upon  this  route,  while  upon  the  other  there  are  four. 

The  result  is,  that  with  equal  speed  freight  can  be  trans- 
ported  upon  the  FeruauOLvna  louX^ixo^m  New  York  to  St. 
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Xonis  for  $11  55  per  ton,  as  compared  with  $53  per  ton  on 

the  inland  rente ;  leaving  a  margin  of  $41  45  per  ton  for 

additional  charge. 

Nor  is  the  business  in  through  freights,  which  this  route 

can  profitably  do,  confined  to  the  Mississippi  valley.     The 

circuit  of  trade  in  which  it  may  legitimately  share,  extends 

to  the  Ohio  valley,  as  high  as  Louisville,  and  to  the  lakes  at 

CShicago. 

As  to  the  Ohio  vctlLey, — Taking  Louisville  as  a  point  for 

comparison — 
The  charge  from  New  York,  by  railroad,  to  Louisville  is 

$42  per  ton  ;  time,  twelve  days;  three  reshipments  ;  five  cents 

per  hundred  pounds  forfeit. 

The  time  may  be  extended  to  twenty  days,  and,  deducting 

the  forfeit,  the  charge  would  be  still  $34  per  ton. 

Now  take,  as  before,  the  cost  from  New  York  to  New  Or- 
leans, by  the  Florida  route $7  79 

Beshipment  at  New  Orleans 10 

New  Orleans  to  Louisville',  1,411  miles,  at  3  mills...       4  23 

Making $12  12 

as  compared  with  $42  by  railroad. 

In  regard  to  time,  fourteen  days  would  be  ample  time  by 
the  Fernandina  route. 

Of  course,  for  all  points  on  the  Ohio  below  Louisville,  as 
^ell  as  to  Nashville,  on  the  Cumberland  river,  the  compari- 
^n  will  bo  still  more  in  favor  of  the  Florida  route. 

uia  to  the  lakes  at  Chicago, — The  charge  from  New  York  to 
Cliicago,  by  railroad,  is  $34  20  per  ton. 

When  the  lake  navigation  is  closed  by  ice,  which  is  the 
^^^^€  for  five  months  in  each  year,  and  the  railroads  are  over- 
^^o^ded  with  business,  as  will  often  be  the  case,  the  Florida 
^^Vite  will  be  an  available  avenue  to  the  Atlantic  for  Chicago, 
*^cl  especially  for  southern  and  central  Illinois. 

I'reights  from  New  York  can  be  delivered  at  the  dei)ot  of 
^*^^  Illinois  Central  railroad,  in  Cairo,  by  the  Florida  route, 
^"^  $11  01  per  ton ;  and  heavy  produce  can  be  delivered  at 
^'^Tnandina,  from  Cairo,  at  $8  43  per  ton. 

The  navigation  between  Cairo  and  Cedar  Key  is  always 
ojH^n. 

Another  large  item  of  through  freight,  which  the  road  will 

^^^ximand,  consists  in  provisions  for  the  supply  of  the  south- 

^^H  Atlantic  planting  States,  and  the  West  India  and  South 

^^Xierican  markets.     Provisions  can  reach  those  markets  of 

^tisumption  cheaper,  and  to  more  advantage,  through  Fet- 

^^^ndina,  than  by  any  other  channel. 
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The  advantage  which  Fernandina  possessefl  in  the  West 
India  and  South  American  trade  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
lies  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  northeast  trade  winds,  and 
has,  therefore,  at  all  times,  a  fair  wind  going  to,  and  return- 
ing from,  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  A  vessel 
from  New  Orleans,  hound  to  any  of  those  ports,  is  ohliged  to 
come  through  the  Florida  straits,  and  make  the  neighborhood 
of  Fernandina  before  she  can  take  her  course.  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  vessel  from  any  of  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic 
north  of  Fernandina,  bound  to  those  ports,  has  to  pass 
through  the  belt  of  calms,  denominated  by  Lieutenant  Maury 
the  ^'  Calms  of  Cancer,"  and  reach  the  latitude  of  Fernan- 
dina before  she  takes  favoring  winds. 

The  trade  in  provisions  with  the  West  India  islands  and 
South  America,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  three 
years  of  1849-'50-'51,  the  exports  of  the  single  article  of 
flour  from  the  United  States  to  those  countries  amounted  to 
2,362,000  barrels,  or  nearly  two  and  a  half  million';  and 
Fernandina  being  within  the  belt  of  the  trade  winds,  which 
extends  to  all  those  countries,  is  better  situated  for  this  busi- 
ness than  any  other  port  of  commerce  in  the  United  States. 

Another  of  the  chief  items  of  through  freight  will  be  in 
cotton  from  from  the  Gulf. 

Of  3,624,000  bales,  the  crop  of  1852-53,  2,413,000  went 
from  the  Gulf  ports.  We  may  estimate  the  part  of  the  cot- 
ton crops,  which  would  properly  find  its  way  to  the  Atlantic 
through  the  Gulf,  without  disturbing  causes,  at  2,500,000 
bales. 

Two  hundred  thousand  bales  of  this  would  be  generally  re- 
quired at  the  northern  Atlantic  ports,  for  home  consumption, 
and  would  furnish  back  freights  for  the  steamers  engaged  in 
conveying  merchandise  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf. 

Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  cotton 
from  the  Gulf,  destined  for  Europe,  would  take  its  departore 
from  Fernandina. 

Fernandina  is  a  healthy  locality,  a  good  and  convenient 
shipping  port,  and  made  convenient  to  the  Gulf  by  means  of 
this  straight  level  road,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  ex- 
tended wharf  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Atlantic. 

For  all  the  cotton  of  Texas  and  Appalachicola,  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  tlie  most  convenient  shipping  port ;  and  for  New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Pensacola,  it  will  be  also  convenient. 

Economy  of  transportation,  other  things  equal,  will  always 
decide  the  channels  of  commerce. 

The  average  diflerence  of  freight  to  Liverpool  from  New 
Orleans,  as  compared  wilYi  Gi\i^\^^^Ii.  %ind  Savannah,  is 
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about  half  a  cent  per  pound,  in  the  regulay  course  of  busineis. 
Shipments  can  be  made  from  Fernandina  even  more  cheaply 
than  from  Charleston,  because,  having  deeper  water,  vessels 
of  larger  burden  can  be  employed  in  tne  trade. 

The  cost  of  transferring  cotton,  from  New  Orleans  or  Mo- 
bile to  Cedar  Key,  would  be  six  dollars  and  four  cents  a  ton, 
including  insurance  and  all  expenses,  delivered  alongside  a 
ship  at  Fernandina. 

The  account,  then,  would  stand  thus,  as  between  a  ship- 
ment from  New  Orleans  direct  to  Liverpool,  or  by  the  way  of 
Fernandina : 

Difference  of  freight  on  a  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  at  ^  cent...|10  00 
Difference  of  insurance,  estimating  the  ton  to  be 

worth  $200,  at  55-100  of  1  per  cent 1  10 

$11  10 
Less  cost  of  transfer  fromNew  Orleans  to  Fernandina. . .     6  04 


Amount  saved  on  each  ton $5  06 

Now,  estimating  the  quantity  of  cotton  shipped  from  the 
Gulf  at  600,000  tons,  the  saving  upon  a  crop,  by  using  the 
Fernandina  route  to  Liverpool,  would  be  three  million  thirty- 
six  thousand  dollars,  ^3,036,000.)  Or,  upon  a  cargo  of 
1,500  tons,  there  would  oe  a  saving  of  $7,590. 

To  this  should  be  added  the  difference  in  interest  by  short- 
ening the  voyage  to  Liverpool,  and  the  difference  of  exchange 
in  favor  of  an  Atlantic  port  of  shipment. 

The  following  extract,  from  the  last  report  of  the  Board  of 
Internal  Improvement  in  Florida,  may  not  be  without  inter- 
est in  this  connexion : 

*'  No  inconsiderable  circumstance  in  determining  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  routes  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  Gulf 
basin  is,  that  none  of  the  points  at  which  the  produce  now 
collects  are  suited  for  a  large  foreign  commerce.  Galveston 
admits  less  than  12  feet,  the  Mississippi  only  about  13  feet, 
and  not  more  than  10  feet  can  be  carried  to  Mobile  at  high 
water. 

*'  TJie  difficulty  of  conducting  foreign  commerce  from  New 
Orleans  may  be  illustrated  by  the  facts  stated  in  a  memorial 
to  .Congress  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  few  years  since. 
It  is  therein  stated,  that  '  within  the  last  few  weeks  nearly 
forty  ships  have  been  aground  on  the  bar,  for  various  periods, 
from  two  days  to  eight  weeks,  some  of  which  were  compelled 
to  throw  portions  of  their  cargoes  overboard,  and  others  to 
discharge  cargo  into  lighters  before  they  oo^d.^)^  %o\>\}cito\x2^ 
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dina  would  be  exempt,  mnst  more  or  less  affect  the  cost  of 
&ctorage,  freight,  and  facilities  of  business. 

**The  effect  of  our  improvements  will  be,  practically,  to 
furnish  the  Gulf  with  a  good  Atlantic  port  by  an  extended 
wharf;  and  it  is  not  doubted  that,  in  progress  of  time,  the 
Gulf  ports  will  find  their  interest  in  a  common  resort  to  Fer- 
nandina  as  their  seaport  for  foreign  trade." 

Through  travel. — This  road  will  open  a  new  and  valu- 
able line  of  travel : 

I.  Between  the  Atlantic  and  New  Orleans. 
II.  Between  the  Atlantic  and  Cuba. 
III.  Between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

I.  Between  the  Atlantic  and  New  Orleans. — Two  routes 
may  be  used  to  Fernandina^  the  seaboard  land  route,  or  the 
water  route. 

First. — The  seaboard  land  route. — The  details  of  this 
route,  when  developed,  will  be  as  follows : 

New  York  to  Norfolk,  by  air-line  railroad,  (to  be  con- 
structed. J 

Norfolk  to  Wilmington,  railroad,  (constructed.) 

Wilmington  to  Charleston,  via  Wilmington  and  Manches- 
ter railroad,  (constructed,)  and  Northeastern  railroad,  (nearly 
completed.) 

Charleston  to  Fernandina,  water. 

Fernandina  to  Cedar  Key,  railroad. 

Cedar  Key  to  New  Orleans,  water. 

The  time  in  which  it  is  assumed  the  travel  can  be  performed 
on  this  route  rests  upon  the  following  data : 

1.  Letter  from  President  Torrey,  as  to  estimated  time  on 
the  air-line  road  to  Norfolk. 

2.  The  assurances  of  the  presidents  of  the  roads  between 
Norfolk  and  Charleston. 

3.  The  speed  on  water,  as  guarantied  by  George  Steers, 
esq.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  naval  constructors  in  the 
country — the  builder  of  the  celebrated  yacht  America. 

4.  The  ability  of  the  Florida  railroad  for  speed,  being  an 
air  line  and  nearly  level,  and  to  be  laid  with  heavy  iron,  (60 
lbs.  to  the  yard.) 

The  table  of  time  is  as  follows : 

New  York  to  Norfolk 12  hours. 

Norfolk  to  Charleston  (including  changes) 19      *< 

Charleston  to  Fernandina  do.  ....•...••    9^    ** 

Fernandina  to  Cedar  Key  do.  .....•••..    4|    " 

Cedar  Key  to  New  Orleans        do. ••••••  fO      ** 

66     *• 

tf*  two  daya  and  seventeen  hours. 
8 
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If  the  Mexican  Gulf  railroad,  now  in  operation  from  New 
Orleans  to  Lake  Borgne,  is  extended  to  uat  island,  its  con- 
templated terminus,  the  time  to  New  Orleans  can  be  still 
further  reduced. 

The  prospect  for  the  construction  of  the  air-line  road  be- 
tween New  1  ork  and  Norfolk,  may  be  inferred  from  Mr.  Tor- 
rey's  letter. 

If  the  air-line  road  is  not  made,  the  route  and  time  would 
be  as  follows : 

New  York  via  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pe- 
tersburg, Wilmington,  &c.,  as  before,  by  railroads  already 
in  operation. 

New  York  to  CharleBton,  the  distance  being  by  the  railway  guide  814  nulet,  at 

an  average  speed  of  twenty  miles  per  hour 41  boors.*' 

Charleston  to  New  Orleans,  as  before 34      " 

75      " 

or  three  days  and  three  hours. 

If  it  is  objected  that  eighteen  miles  per  hour  between 
Charleston  and  Fernandina,  and  twenty  miles  on  the  Grulf, 
is  more  than  can  be  made,  then,  calculating  at  fifteen  miles 
per  hour  on  water,  the  practicableness  of  which  is  beyond 
any  dispute,  the  time  would  be  as  follows : 

If  the  air-line  road  is  made 73  hoora. 

If  it  is  not  made 83      ** 

or  three  days  and  eleven  hours,  in  the  worst  possible  aspect, 
to  wit :  that  no  other  roads  are  made  than  are  now  done,  or 
nearly  so,  and  that  only  fifteen  miles  per  hour  can  be  made 
on  the  water. 

But  that  twenty  miles  an  hour  can  be  made  on  the  Gulf, 
and  on  the  short  passage  between  Charleston  and  Fernandina, 
is  made  very  certain,  not  only  by  the  guarantee  ofier  of  Mr. 
Steers,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  first  class  boats  on  Long  Island 
sound  and  on  the  lakes  are  stated  to  make  that  speed  now. 

Second. — The  water  route: 

New  York  to  Fernandina,  water 761  milea. 

Fernandina  to  Cedar  Key,  railroad 138      *' 

Cedar  Key  to  New  Orleans,  water 400      " 

1,299      " 

If  Mr.  Steer's  speed  is  adopted,  the  time  by  this  route  would 
be  as  follows : 

New  York  to  Fernandina,  at  18  miles  per  hour 42  hours. 

Fernandina  to  Cedar  Key  (including  change) 4^    '* 

Cedar  Key  to  New  Orleans  do.  20^     * 

or  two  days  and  nineteen  hours,  "^ 

*If  the  proposed  road  from  BaltainoTe  to  k<^  c;ra^^]k  na^^^^Sb^  ^So^aiauaa  wiB 
^  reduced  thirty  miles. 
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If  only  fifteen  miles  per  hour  is  allowed,  the  time  would 
be  eighty-three  hours,  including  changes,  or  three  days  and 
thirteen  hours. 

The  present  schedule  time  of  mail  service  between  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  is  six  days,  but  the  failures  are  very 
frequent.  It  is  conveyed  all  the  way  by  railroad,  except 
from  Montgomery  to  Mobile  by  stage,  and  Mobile  to  New 
Orleans  by  water. 

It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  this  route  for  travel,  between 
New  York  and  New  Orleans,  will  not,  in  practice,  be  sur- 
passed by  any  other  probable  line. 

The  only  line  capable  to  compete  with  it,  will  be  the  con- 
templated interior  line  via  the  Virginia  and  East  Tennessee 
railroad,  when  all  the  links  of  that  line  are  filled  up.  And 
it  is  not  out  of  place  here  to  remark,  that  the  probabilities 
are  favorable  to  the  completion  of  the  air-line  road  between 
Norfolk  and  New  York,  on  the  seaboard  route,  in  advance  of 
the  oraipletion  of  the  links  upon  the  interior  line. 

Biii  these  lines  will  not,  in  fact,  be  competitors.  They 
will  be  the  two  great  leading  conduits  of  travel  between  New 
York  and  New  Orleans — both  desirable ;  both  useful;  both 
necessary;  both  patronized.  The  one  the  great  interior 
line ;  the  other  the  great  seaboard  line,  dividing  the  travel 
according  to  the  particular  fancy  or  convenience  of  the  trav- 
eler. But  as  regards  the  travel  between  New  Orleans  and 
all  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  south  of  Washington,  the  Flo- 
rida route  will,  of  course,  be  the  exclusive  carrier. 

The  seaboard  line  will  have  attractions  over  the  other,  and 
over  all  interior  lines,  in  the  following  regards : 

1.  The  greater  variety  in  the  route,  which  can  be  used  to 
accommodate  the  business  and  pleasure  of  the  traveler.  He 
may  go  by  water  all  the  way  from  New  York  to  Fernandina ; 
or  he  may  go  by  water  from  New  York  to  Norfolk,  (in  first 
class  steamers,  now  running,)  and  thence  by  railroad  to 
Charleston ;  or  he  may  go  by  railroad  to  Baltimore,  and 
thence  by  daily  steamers  to  Norfolk,  now  running ;  or  he 
may  go  by  railroad  through  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Richmond,  &c.,  to  Charleston;  and  from  Charleston 
he  can  go  by  water  to  Fernandina  ;  or  by  railroad  to  Savan- 
nah, and  thence  by  water,  on  inland  route,  (without  going 
to  sea  at  all,)  to  Fernandina  ;  or  via  Savannah,  all  the  way 
by  railroad,  to  Fernandina.  The  road  between  Charleston 
and  Savannah  is  organized,  and  in  fair  progress  towards  con- 
struction. The  road  from  Savannah  to  Altamaha  river,  is  in 
rapid  progress  to  completion ;  and  thence  to  Fernandina,  only 
about  mty  miles  of  road  ia  required  to  \)e  m«AQ  o^^x  ^  \^^^ 
coantrjr. 
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2.  The  greater  physical  comfort.  The  travel  on  the  sea- 
board route  can  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  lose  any  night's 
rest,  or  only  one,  at  most,  and  this  without  abating  progress. 
The  traveler  can  go  all  the  way  from  New  York  to  Fernan- 
dina,  and  lose  no  rest ;  or  he  can  go  from  New  York  to  Balti- 
more, and  take  the  night  boat  to  Norfolk,  in  which  case  a 
part  of  one  night  between  Norfolk  and  Charleston  woald  be 
the  only  interference  with  his  regular  rest.  As  compared 
with  a  continuous  night  and  day  travel  by  railroad  for  seve- 
ral days  in  succession,  this  is  an  advantage  which  every  trav- 
eler, especially  if  accompanied  by  a  family,  will  appreciate. 

3.  Greater  certainty.  If  the  steamship  route  from  New 
York  to  Fernandina  is  taken,  the  line  from  New  York  to  New 
Orleans  being  continuous,  would  be  liable  to  no  breaks  or 
delays,  as  the  trains  and  boats,  being  controlled  by  one  inte- 
rest, would  wait  each  other.  If  the  traveler  goes  via 
Charleston,  that  part  of  the  route  between  Charleston  and 
New  Orleans  would  be  continuous,  and  not  liable  to  interrup- 
tion. Upon  any  entirely  interior  route,  a  disconnexion  at  any 
one  of  the  numerous  links  composing  the  line,  would  cause 
a  delay  of  twenty-four  or  twelve  hours,  according  as  the  line 
was  daily  or  twice  daily. 

4.  It  would  be  a  more  healthful  and  agreeable  route  as  to 
climate. 

In  winter  a  traveler  would  keep  the  mild  seaboard  climate 
to  Charleston,  and  from  that  point  he  would  pass  through  a 
springlike  climate  all  the  way  to  New  Orleans. 

Upon  the  interior  route  he  would  be  passing  through  a 
cold,  mountainous  region,  until  he  reached  the  lower  part  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

In  summer,  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  malarial  latitude,  he 
would  take  the  sea  at  Charleston,  and  keep  it,  with  its  health- 
ful and  agreeable  breezes,  all  the  way  to  New  Orleans^  ex- 
cept the  brief  transit  of  four  hours  across  the  Florida  penin- 
sula, which  has  the  salubrity  of  a  sea  island. 

Upon  the  interior  route  he  would  reach  the  malarial  lati- 
tude with  a  body  exhausted  by  previous  night  and  day  travel^ 
and  pass  through  it  all  the  way  to  New  Orleans  in  a  car. 

6.  It  would  be  a  more  economical  route. 

As  the  only  necessary  railroad  travel  between  New  York 
and  New  Orleans,  would  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
miles,  the  traveler  could  be  transported  with  profit  for  nearly 
one  half  less  than  upon  a  continuous  railroad  line.  Or,  if 
the  railroad  travel  was  used  as  far  as  Charleston,  the  balance  of 
the  way  being  by  water  except  the  Florida  railroad,  it  would 
be  proportionahlj  cheaper  iViaiii  Wi^  \\i\«t\ot  line. 
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These  considerations  induce  a  belief  that  the  Fernandina 
route  would  attract  a  fitir  share  of  the  travel  between  New  York 
and  New  Orleans,  and  so  also  as  to  other  ports  upon  the  G-ulf. 

II.  Bbtwebn  the  Atlantic  and  Cuba. — The  travel  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba  is  already  very  large.  The  inde- 
pendence of  Cuba  as  a  republic,  or  its  annexation  to  the 
United  States,  would  be  followed  by  a  stream  of  intercourse, 
only  paralleled  by  that  which  followed  the  acquisition  of 
California.  Besides  this,  the  lines  of  steamers  between  Ha- 
vana and  the  other  West  India  islands,  and  Central  Ameri- 
can coast,  make  that  a  convenient  point  of  concentration 
for  the  travel  between  that  whole  region  and  the  United 
States. 

The  distance  from  Cedar  Key  to  Havana  is  359  miles, 
which,  at  20  miles  an  hour,  would  require  18  hours,  or  at  15 
miles  an  hour  would  require  24  hours. 

A  single  steamer  between  Cedar  Key  and  Havana,  would 
in  either  case  easily  perform  a  trip  twice  a  week. 

The  advantage  which  this  means  of  communication  with 
Cuba  will  have  over  every  other,  will  be,  that  with  a  sepa- 
rate investment  of  the  cost  of  one  steamer  only,  a  twice-a- 
week  travel  can  be  accommodated,  or  with  three  steamers,  a 
daily  service  can  be  performed. 

III.  Bbtwebn  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. — The  crossings  to 
the  Pacific  will  be  at  Panama,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  or  Te- 
huantepec. 

1.  Panama, — Project  an  air  line  from  Cedar  Key  to  Aspin- 
wall.  It  crosses  directly  over  Havana  on  the  north  side  of 
Cuba,  and  Batavano  on  the  south  side,  where  there  is  a  suffi- 
ciently good  steamer  harbor. 

There  is  a  railroad  now  in  operation  between  Havana  and 
Batavano. 

The  distance  between  Batavano  and  Aspinwall  is  817 
miles,  which,  at  20  miles  per  hour,  would  be  performed  in  41 
lioiirs,  and  at  15  miles  an  hour^  in  54^. 

Three  steamers  then  would  easily  perform  a  twice-a-week 
aervice  between  Batavano  and  Aspinwall. 

As  the  twice-a-week  service  between  Cedar  Key  and  Ha- 
vana would  be  sustained  by  the  Cuba  travel,  the  only  sepa- 
]rate  investment  required  for  carrying  the  ma.s  and  passen- 
gers from  the  Atlantic  States  for  Aspinwal  «  would  be  in 
three  steamers,  which  need  not  be  as  large  aiA  costly  as  the 
ships  employed  for  the  long  voyage  from  New  York  to 
Aspinwali. 

Compare  the  cost  of  these  three  ships  and  their  annual 
maintenance^  with  the  cost  of  the  ships  th&it  ^oxA.^  \^  t^ 
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quired  for  a  twice-a-week  service  direct  between  New  York 
and  Aspinwall,  and  their  annual  maintenance,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  no  such  line  could  compete  with  the  rates  at  which 
passengers  and  mails  could  be  carried  to  Aspinwall  by  our 
route. 

But  if  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  the  present  disturbed 
state  of  Cuba,  the  Spanish  government  might  refuse  the  use 
of  the  road  across  the  island  for  a  thoroughfare  of  Ameri- 
can travel,  then,  until  the  political  condition  of  Cuba  was 
changed,  the  service  could  be  direct  between  Cedar  Key  and 
Aspinwall. 

The  distance  from  Ceday  Key  to  Aspinwall  by  the  water 
route  is  1,260  miles,  which,  at  20  miles  per  hour,  would  re- 
quire 63  hours,  and  at  15  miles  per  hour,  84  hours. 

Two  steamers  would  easily  perform  a  service  of  once  a 
week  between  Cedar  Key  and  Aspinwall. 

2.  Nicaragua, — The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  Nica- 
ragua crossing  as  to  that  at  Panama. 

3.  Honduras,  or  Porto  Caballo  route, — The  distance  from 
Cedar  Key  to  Porto  Caballo  is  844  miles,  which,  at  20  miles 
an  hour,  would  be  42  hours,  and  at  15  miles,  57  hours. 

Three  steamers  would  perform  a  twice-a-week  service. 

4.  Tehuantepec. — Project  an  air  line  from  Cape  Hateraa 
to  the  mouth  of  Huasacualco  river,  (the  Gulf  terminus  of  the 
Tehuantepec  road,)  and  it  will  be  found  to  pass  directly  over 
the  track  of  the  Florida  railroad,  thus  demonstrating  it  to 
be  the  shortest  possible  route  from  the  Atlantic  to  Tehuan- 
tepec. 

The  distance  from  Cedar  Key  to  Huasacualco  is  903  miles, 
which,  at  20  miles  an  hour,  would  require  45  hours,  and  at 
15  miles  an  hour,  60  hours.  Three  steamers  would  perform 
twice-a-week  service.  Would  this  route  take  the  Pacific 
travel  against  direct  lines  from  New  York?  It  is  believed  it 
would  entirely  supersede  the  direct  lines,  by  making  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  be  maintained  profitably. 

1.  The  time  would  be  quicker.  The  average  of  the  time 
between  New  York  and  Cedar  Key,  by  the  difierent  estimates 
heretofore  exhibited,  would  be  fifty  hours.  The  time  from 
New  York  (if  twenty  miles  an  hour  is  made  on  the  Gulf) 
would  be:  To  Aspinwall,  113  hours,  or  4  days  17  hours; 
to  Porto  Caballo,  93  hours  or  3  days,  21  hours ;  to  Tehuan- 
antepec,  95  hours,  or  3  days  23  hours.  If  only  fifteen  miles 
an  hour  is  made  on  the  Gulf,  the  time  from  New  York  would 
be :  to  Aspinwall,  134  hours,  or  5  days  14  hours;  to  Porto 
Caballo,  107  hours,  or  4  days,  11  hours  ;  to  Huasacualco,  110 
hourSf  or  4  days  14  houis.    This  is^  of  course^  greater  des 
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patch  than  any  sea  line  from  New  York  could  make,  and 
would  attract  passengers  from  the  sea  line. 

2.  The  Cedar  Key  route  would  necessarily  take  the  Pacific 
mail.  At  Cedar  Key,  the  whole  Atlantic  mail  for  the  Pacific 
could  be  concentrated  by  the  ordinary  mail  routes,  without 
any  extra  cost  to  the  government.  From  Cedar  Key,  a 
iwice-a-week  service  could  be  rendered  to  the  Pacific  crossing, 
for  80  much  less  price  (owing  to  the  fewer  ships  required) 
than  by  any  sea  line  from  New  York,  that  the  mail  contract 
would,  without  doubt,  be  secured  for  that  line ;  the  more 
certainly,  as  the  despatch  would  be  so  much  greater. 

3.  With  less  expense  the  Cedar  Key  line  could  make  more 
frequent  service,  and  the  frequency  of  trips  would  draw  travel 
from  other  lines  by  accommodating  its  convenience  better. 

4.  The  fact  that  down  to  Cedar  Key  the  Pacific  travelers 
would  be  conveyed  by  lines  having  other  large  streams  of 
travel  and  trade  to  sustain  them,  and  that  from  Cedar  Key 
to  the  Pacific  crossing,  the  cost  of  a  line  would  be  so  much 
less  than  the  sea  line,  would  enable  a  reduction  of  the  charge 
for  passengers  to  the  Pacific,  below  living  rates  for  a  sea  line. 

Without  the  mail  pay,  and  without  full  passenger  lists,  a 
sea  line  could  not  be  maintained ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  as- 
sumed, would  be  superseded  by  the  Cedar  Key  route. 

It  only  remains  now  to  compare  the  advantage  of  the  sea- 
board route  via  Florida,  with  the  interior  route  via  New  Or- 
leans, for  the  Pacific  and  Cuban  travel. 

The  distance  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  by  the  inland 
route,  will  be  about  1,400  miles.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  reduced 
below  that  distance  by  any  roads  that  will  be  constructed. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  perfect  comparison,  we  will  make 
two  tables. 

In  the  first,  I  take  for  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Cedar 
Key,  the  water  distance  from  New  York  to  Fernandina,  and 
railroad  to  Cedar  Key,  and  from  Cedar  Key  the  water  dis- 
tance to  the  Gulf  ports.  And  for  the  distance  from  New 
York  to  New  Orleans,  I  take  the  railroad  distance  as  1,400 
miles,  and  thence  the  water  distance  to  the  Gulf  ports. 

In  the  second  table,  I  take  the  air  line  distance  from  New 
York  to  New  Orleans  and  Cedar  Key,  respectively,  and  the 
^ater  distances  the  rest  of  the  way. 

TabUL 

Difference  in  f^Tor 
Via  New  Orleans.    Via  Cedar  Key.    Cedar  Key  roQte. 

From  New  York  to  Havana 2,005  1,258  747  mUei. 

Do.  to  Aspinwall 2, 783  2, 159  624      " 

Do.  to  Porto  Caballo 2, 318  1 ,  743  575      " 

Do  to  Huasacualco 2, 196  1, 802  394      ** 
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loble  2,  (aw  LI1IS8.*) 

Difference  in  fhror 
Via  New  Orlean*.    Via  Cedar  Key.    Cedar  Kej  roole. 

From  New  York  to  Havana 1,771  1,308  463  miles. 

Do.  to  AgpinwaU 2,549  2,209  340      «' 

Do.  to  Porto  Caballo 2,084  1,793  291      « 

Do.  to  Haaaaoualco 1,962  1,852  110    '  «« 

These  tables  are  sufficiently  demonstrative. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  sources  of  travel,  a  latfte 
atream  of  passenscers  will  be  thrown  upon  the  line  hj  the 
facility  it  will  afford  for  pulmonary  and  other  invalids,  to 
reach  the  healing  and  restorative  winter  climate  of  the  Flo- 
rida peninsula,  from  the  northern  and  western  States.  Large 
numbers  annually  go  now. 

Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  facilities  afforded  by  a  daily 
line  will  induce  large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cold 
latitudes  to  establish  winter  residences  in  Florida,  or  to  resort 
there  in  the  winter  months,  for  occasional  relaxation  and  re- 
lief from  cold,  and  to  enjoy  the  fine  sport  afforded  there  with 
gun  and  line. 

Kesult. — From  the  various  sources  adverted  to  above,  it  is 
presumed  that  a  sufficient  business  in  freights  and  travel 
will  fall  upon  the  road  to  maintain  it  in  very  profiable  em- 
ployment. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  combination  upon  the 
route  of  so  much  freight  and  passenger  traffic  each  way,  will 
enable  the  charges,  both  for  freight  and  passengers,  to  be 
afforded  at  very  low  rates  upon  all  the  water  lines  connected 
with  the  road.  And  the  cheapness  of  the  road,  its  level 
^ade,  and  air  line  direction,  will  permit  very  cheap  charges 
for  transportation  upon  its  track. 

When  the  road  from  Charlotte  harbor,  or  Tampa,  is  con- 
structed, the  time  for  reaching  Cuba  and  the  southern  ports 
of  the  Gulf  will  be  reduced. 

A  very  important  advantage  to  the  route  is,  that  it  can  be 
managed  as  a  line,  in  all  its  connexions,  by  a  single  will, 
and  as  a  single  interest.  It  will  thus  be  enabled  to  meet  the 
competition  of  lines  composed  of  various  links,  and  managed 
by  separate  interests  and  influences,  with  the  highest  effect. 

A  very  important  advantage  to  the  road  is,  that  no  com- 
peting line  for  connecting  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic,  by  a  road 
short  enough  to  supersede  the  sea  route  for  transportation,  is 
practicable. 

*The  air  line  distance  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  is  1,166  statate  milei. 
The  air  line  distanoe  from  New  York  to  Cedar  Key  is  949  statute  miles. 
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SOIE  ITEIS  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  COIMERCE,  18&4''g.'' 

Cotton. — The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  last  year,  as 
made  tip  hy  the  New  York  Shipping  List,  reached  the  large 
amount  of  2,930,027  bales,  against  3,015,000  bales  for  the 
year  previous,  and  3,262,882  bales  for  the  crop  of  18o2-'53, 
the  latter  considerably  exceeding  the  product  of  any  year 
ainoe  the  plant  was  first  cultivated  in  the  country.  The  crop 
of  the  year  now  under  review  will  probably  fall  about  75,000 
bales  behind  that  of  last  year,  and  will  not  vary  much  from 
2,860,000  bales.  The  amount  received  here  from  all  sources 
this  jrear  is  1,287,748  bales,  against  1,442,677  bales  for  the 

Srevious  year,  including  37,850  from  Alabama,  Florida,  and 
•om  Texas  by  sea,  leaving  as  the  receipts  proper  at  this  port 
1,249,898  bales. 

The  exports  from  New  Orleans  during  the  year,  comprise 
1,274,386  bales,  embracing  717,328  to  Great  Britain,  178,833 
to  France,  172,000  to  other  foreign  ports,  and  202,450  to  the 
northern  and  western  ports  of  the  united  States. 

The  stock  remaining  on  hdnd  at  this  port  last  evening  was 
40,232  bales,  against  a  stock  on  the  1st  of  September,  1854, 
of  23,870  bales,  including  all  on  shipboard  not  cleared,  as 
well  as  the  amount  in  the  various  city  presses. 

The  first  receipt  of  the  new  crop,  of  which  we  have  any 
authentic  account,  was  on  Thursday,  the  2Gth  of  July,  from 
Fort  Adams,  Mississippi,  one  day  after  the  first  bale  of  the 
previous  year,  which  was  from  Texas.  It  was  sold  soon  after, 
at  the  fancy  price  of  12^  cents  per  pound.  The  total  receipts 
of  the  new  crop  up  to  last  evening  were  25,280  bales,  against 
1|390  to  the  same  date  last  year,  and  74  the  year  before. 

STATEMENT  OF  COTTON. 

Stock  on  hand  Ist  September,  1854,  (bales) 26,870 

Beooived  during  the  year , 1,287,743 

1,314,618 
Exported  during  the  year 1)274, 386 

Ckoek  remaining  on  hand,  and  on  shipboard  not  cleared,  Sept.  1 ,  1855.        40, 232 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  receipts  and  exports  of 
cotton  at  New  Orleans  each  year  for  twenty  years  : 

RK0EIPT8.  KXF0RT8. 


Tern.  Balea. 

1835-'36 495,443 

l83&-*37 605,813 

1837-'38 742,726 

1838-'39 578,514 


Teara.  Balep. 

1835-*36 536,991 

1836-'37 588,969 

ld37-'38 738,313 

lb38-'39 579,176 


*  From  the  annual  report  of  the  New  Orleans  Delta. 
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183^M0 954,445 

1840-'41 822,870 

1841-'42 740, 155 

1842-^43 1,089,042 

1843-'44 910,854 

1844~'45 979,238 

1845-'46 805, 375 

1846"'47 740,550 

1847-'48 1,213,805 

1848-'49 1,152,282 

1849-'50 837,723 

1850-'51 995,048 

1851-'52 1,430,103 

1852-'53 1,665,047 

1853-'54 1,442,677 

1854-'55 0,000,000 


1839-»40 040»320 

1840-'41 821,883 

184I-'42 749,967 

1845^-'43 1,088,870 

1843-'44 895,375 

1844-'45 884,616 

1845-'46 1,065,857 

1846"*47 724,506 

1847-*48 1,054,807 

1848-»49 1,167,303 

1849^*50 838,541 

1850-»51 997,458 

1851-'52 1,436,961 

1852-»53 1,614,131 

1853-'54 1,436,673 

1854-'55 0,000,000 


And  the  following  shows  the  total  crop  of  the  United  States 
for  each  year  during  the  same  period : 


Yean.  Bales. 

1835-'36 1,360,725 

1836-'37 1,422,930 

1837-'38 1,801,497 

1833-'39 1,360,532 

1839-'40 2,177,835 

1840-'41 1,634,945 

184l-'42 1,680,574 

1842-'43 1,378,875 

l843-'44 2,030,409 

l844-'45 2,394,503 


Teara.  Balw. 

1845-'46 2,100,537 

1846-'47 1,178,651 

1847-'48 2,347,635 

1848-M9 2,728,596 

1849-'50 2,096,706 

1850-'51 2,355,257 

1851-'52 3,015,029 

1852-»53 3,362.882 

1853-'54 2,930,027 

1854-»55 2,860,000 


At  the  opening  of  the  year  in  Septemher,  the  receipts  of 
new  crop  being  quite  fair,  and  the  stock  of  old  rather  poorly 
assorted,  the  market  was  not  active;  hut^  still,  about  130,000 
bales  were  sold  up  to  1st  of  November,  the  closing  figures  being 
8^a8J  cents  for  low  middling  to  strict  middling,  which  was 
an  improvement  of  f  to  ^  cent  upon  the  rates  current  early 
in  September.  Prices  soon  after  receded,  until  January, 
when  low  to  strict  middling  was  selling  at  the  range  of  7a8c. 
per  lb.,  which  was  the  lowest  point  ot  the  season.  During 
this  period  a  great  portion  of  the  receipts  consisted  of  the 
inferior  and  low  qualities,  which  were  comparatively  unsale- 
able ;  while  clean  cottons,  in  even  running  lists,  commanded 
relatively  high  prices.  The  market  underwent  no  very  im- 
portant fluctuations,  though  constantly  tending  upwards, 
until  about  the  middle  of  June,  when,  owing  chiefly  to  favor- 
able European  advices,  prices  had  attained  the  high  ranee 
of  10^  for  low  to  12c.  for  strict  middling.  Almost  immecQ- 
ately  after,  however,  a  sudden  reaction  took  place  here,  occa- 
sioned by  a  heavy  decline  at  Liverpool,  and  prices  sunk  within 
a  few  weeks  to  9a9fc.  per  lb.  Since  then  the  market  has  been 
more  regular  and  steaay;  though,  recently,  the  large  receipts 
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of  the  new  crop  have  had  a  tendency  to  check  the  demand^ 
and  to  induce  purchasers  to  insist  upon  lower  prices. 

Pork. — The  receipts  of  pork  at  New  Orleans,  during  the 
year  just  closed,  embrace  282,164  barrels  and  tierces,  against 
257,680  the  year  before.  The  exports  have  been  171,236  bbls. 
and  tierces,  against  149,908  the  previous  year.     It  will  be 

f)erceived  that  prices  have,  on  the  whole,  ranged  higher  than 
ast  year,  the  lowest  point  being  $12al3  for  mess  last  Janu- 
ary, since  which  a  gradual  advance  of  about  $8  has  taken 
place,  and  the  closing  rates  yesterday  were  $20a2 1  for  mess, 
a  portion  of  the  stock  being  held  under  limits  of  $22  per  bar- 
rel. The  table  below  shows  the  range  of  prices  on  the  Ist  of 
each  month  for  two  years  back: 

1854-'55.      1853-'54. 

September $15  00  a  15  50  $14  50  a  14  50 

October 14  50  a  15  00  14  50  a  15  00 

November 14  00  a  14  50  15  50  a  17  00 

December 20  00  a  22  00  11  50  a  11  75 

January 12  00  a  13  00  12  25  a  12  75 

February 13  50  a  13  75  12  00  a  12  50 

March 13  75  a  14  00  13  25  a  13  50 

April 14  60  a  15  00  12  50  a  13  50 

May 16  50  fl  17  00  13  00  a  13  25 

June 16  50  a  16  75  12  00  «  12  50 

July 17  75  a  18  00  11  00  a  11  25 

Augutt 18  08  a  19  25  11  00  a  11  25 

The  hog  crop  of  1854-'55,  according  to  the  report  made  up 
in  April  last  by  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current,  amounted  to 
2,124,404  head,  against  2,473,807  the  previous  year.     The 

J)roduct  of  the  two  years,  in  the  different  States,  is  given  as 
bllows: 

1853-'54.        1854-»55. 

Ohio number..  718,650  571,161 

Tennesaee do 60,880  6,000 

Indiana do....  691,820  505,830 

Kentucky do....  502,915  337,799 

Iowa do....  48,060  102,131 

niinoia do....  344,047  413,946 

MiMOuri do....  130,025  128,261 

Wiioonfin do....  50,900  39,272 

Detroit,  Michigan do....  7,500  5,000 

BulBJo,  New  Yorlt do....  8,000  15,000 

Grand  totala 2,473,807       2,124,404 

2, 124, 404 

Defidenoy  in  number 349,403 


In  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Indiana,  hogs  fell  con- 
siderahly  short  in  weight.  This  deficiency  was  estimated,  in 
publishing  a  partial  statement  a  few  weeks  since,  at  8  per 
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cent.  This  is  rather  a  low,  but  upon  the  whole  a  fair,  esti- 
mate. The  total  number  of  hogs  packed  in  those  States,  as 
above,  is  1,420,794 ;  and  eight  per  cent,  deficiency  on  this 
number  is  113,663.  Adding  to  this  the  decrease  in  number, 
the  total  falling  off  is  463,066,  as  follows : 

Number 349,403 

Decrease  ia  weight,  equal  to....' 113,663 

Total  deficienoy 463,066 

Being  a  trifle  over  twenty  per  cent.  The  increase  in  pounds 
last  year  over  the  preceding  year's  crop  was  twenty-two  and 
a  half  per  cent.  The  product  this  season  is,  therefore,  20 
per  cent,  less  than  that  of  1853-'54,  and  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  greater  than  that  of  185  2-' 53. 

Naval  storks. — The  business  in  naval  stores  has  been 
steadily  increasing  for  some  years,  and  has  now  grown  to  be 
one  of  considerable  importance  in  this  market.  Some  six  or 
eight  years  ago  our  supplies  were  derived  almost  entirely 
from  Wilmington,  N,  C.,  but  of  late  imports  from  that 

3[uarter  have  nearly  ceased.  South  Alabama  and  West 
Florida  have  become  considerable  producers  of  naval  stores 
within  the  past  three  or  four  years.  Within  the  last  year 
about  10,000  barrels  spirits  turpentine,  and  18,000  to  20,000 
barrels  of  rosin,  have  been  received  here  direct  from  the  dis- 
tilleries in  Alabama  and  Florida,  and  sold  here  mostly  to  go 
West,  or  for  home  consumption,  though  occasional  ship- 
ments of  both  have  been  made  to  the  North,  and  of  rosin  to 
Europe.     There  have  been  no  receipts  of  crude  turpentine. 

The  extreme  range  of  prices  for  spirits  turpentine  thip 
year  has  been  30  to  45  and  46c. ,  reaching  the  highest  point 
in  September,  and  subsequently  in  May  last,  but  falling  in 
July  to  30a33c.  per  gallon.  Within  the  last  week  or  two 
shipments  having  been  suspended.  Owing  to  the  low  rates  of 
the  previous  month,  our  market  has  become  quite  bare,  and 
we  understand  that  36ci37^c.  could  probably  be  obtained  for  a 
round  lot.  Common  rosin  has  been  selling  during  the  year 
at  |1  05al  40,  closing  at  $1  05al  10  per  bbl;  No.  2,  at  $1  15 
al  65,  closing  at  $1  20al  25  ;  No.  1,  at  $1  60a2  00,  closing 
at  |l  75  ;  and  white  at  |2  00a2  50  per  bbl.,  closing  at  about 
12  25.  Fitch  has  brought  $2  00a2  75  and  is  now  worth 
12  75.  Tar  has  varied  from  |1  60a3  00,  according  to  size  of 
barrels,  &c. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  general  range  of  prices 
for  spirits  of  turpentine  (wholesale)  during  each  month  of 
the  past  year : 


ooHHxacB  or  iraw  oblbans. 
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Per  gallon. 

eeptonber,  1854 44  a  46 

Oetober,        "    421  a  45^ 

Jfovember,    "     38  a  A2i 

Xeeember,    "     40  a  AZi 

^Fanuary,       1855 34  a  37^ 

JPebniary,      "     30  a  35 


March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 


Per  cftllon. 

1855 33    a  - 

"    40    a 

"    42i  a 

"     31    a 

"    30    a 

"    31    a 


34 

4? 
45 
44 

33 
34 


Galvbston,  Texas,  January  20,  1856. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  hope  the  following  brief  statement  of  the 
exports  of  this  port  for  the  past  six  years  will  not  be  deemed 
Tinworthy  a  place  in  your  valuable  record.  Although  our 
trade  is  yet  small,  we  doubt  not  that  we  shall  yet  be  able  to 
fihow  an  array  of  figures — in  the  export  of  southern  staples — 
which  will  stand  respectably  by  the  side  of  the  leading  ports 
of  the  Union.  You  may  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  fol- 
lowing statement^  as  it  was  prepared  with  great  care,  from 
the  b^t  official  sources,  by  Mr.  H.  Stuart,  collector  of  the 
customs  and  editor  of  the  Civilian.  The  years  named  end 
with  the  last  day  of  December. 

A  CONSTANT  READER. 
J.  D.  B.  Dx  Bow,  esq. 

Although  there  has  been  a  total  suspension  of  river  naviga- 
tion, the  receipts  of  cotton  at  this  port  since  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, have  been  25,099  bales,  against  13,665  bales  for  the 
same  time  last  year.  There  has  been  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  most  other  articles  of  domestic  produce. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  shipments  of 
the  leading  articles  of  export  from  Galveston  since  1850  : 


ABTIOLXS. 


1850. 


1851. 


GoctoD,  bales . 
Sogar,  hhds... 
Ifblaases,  bbls 
Beef  cattle... 
HMea 


26,225 
2,782 
2,427 

2,905 
14,092 


35,394 
J,r)36 
1,990 
5,507 

14,656 


1852. 


1853. 


1854. 


1855. 


52,794 
1,329 
2,576 
3,429 

13,222 


60,892 
4,076 
6,0H6 
2,702 

14,146 


84,173 
4,754 

5,:i98 

.'>,9r)7 

13,224 


68,853 
4,731 
6.728 
4,361 

20,517 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  ETC. 


HUiory  of  the  Reign  of  PkUip  the  Sec- 
ond, King  of  Spain;  bp  W,  H.  PrueoU; 
2  Miff ;  Boston^  PkiUipi,  Samp$on  tf  Co,, 
1S65.  We  thank  the  publishers  for  a 
eopj  of  this  splendid  work,  and  concur 
in  the  Tiews  of  the  Intelhgenoer  en- 

lirelj: 
••  We  pnBBT  the  ttfle  of  Mr.  PreaeotI 


to  that  of  Macaulay  for  history.  No  pe* 
riod.  however  dull,  can  be  monotonoai 
under  this  graphic  style.  There  are, 
however,  two  schools  of  history :  one  at- 
tains its  end  when  it  gives  a  perspicuous 
and  faithful  record  of  fact?,  and  clothes 
them  with  a  TominxK^  \&\Njt«iflL\  ^^sa 
other  bia  aa  \ta  oYn^ooX  «k  c^»m&&iqM(N»&^ 
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historic  facts  so  as  to  represent  man,  ton  8f  Co,,  1856.    This  little  Tolame  will 

It  sees  in  every  revolution  or  incident  be  hailed  with  delight  by  all  who  love  to 

bat  the  flowering  of  some  germ  in  the  muse  over  the  times  that  tried  men's 

common  brain  and  heart,  and  attends  soals.    The  songs  and  ballads  are  eol> 

not  so  much  to  the  event  as  to  the  law  lected  with  care,  and  nomber  more  than 

it  reveals.    This  last  school  has  formed  one  hundred.    A  copy  should  be  in  the 

itself  on  such  principles  as  those  assert-  hands  of  every  body.  (Taylor  &  Maurj, 

ed  in  the  Hegelian  Philosophy  of  Ger-  Washin^n.) 

many  and  the  Essays  of  Carlyle  and  Selections  from  the  writings  of  Walter 
Emerson  on  History.  Those  who  have  Savage  Landor ;  edited  hff  George  S. 
written  histories  of  this  kind  are  such  Hitliard:  Boston,  TMcnor  ^  Fields,  1856. 
men  as  Kiebuhr,  Dr.  Arnold,  Schiller,  The  subjects  are  politics,  literature, 
Grote,  and  Newman.  These  are  philo-  criticism,  and  misoellaneous,  and  are 
Bophers.  Such  men  as  Schelegel,  Ma-  comprised  in  a  neat  duodecimo  volume, 
canlay,  Prescott,  &c.,  are  romantic  and  (Taylor  &  Maury,  Washington.) 
descriptive  reporters.  They  keep  the  Kit  Bam*s  Adventures:  or  the  Ymms 
account  current  of  the  ages.  In  this  of  an  old  Mariner ;  by  Mary  Cowden 
kind  of  history  Mr.  Prescott  is  equal  to  Clark;  illustrated  by  Chruikshank:  Bos- 
Kay  historian  in  our  language,  and  this  ton,  Ticknor  8f  Fields,  1856.  (Wash- 
is  his  best  work."  ington,  Taylor  &  Maury.) 

The  Parallel^  a  Legend  and  a  Vision;  Juno   Clifford:   a  tale    by   a    lady: 

by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Long.    This  is  a  New  York;  D.  Appleton  Sc  Co.,  1856. 

very  striking  poem,  intended  to  allay  The  Virginia  Convention  of  1776 ;  by 

the  spirit  of  sectional  discord  which  Hugh  Blair  Grisby:  Richmond,  J.  W. 

again  agitates  the  country.    The  follow-  Bandolph,  1855. 

ing  is  well  said  and  ought  to  be  ex-  Quarterly  Law  Journal:  edited  by  A. 

tracted :  B.  Guigon,  of  the  Richmond  bar ;  pab- 

lished  by  J.  W.  Randolph,  Richmond, 

«  And  yet,  from  8horc  to  shore,  Virginia,  January,  1856. 

We«eca"grcat  gulf"  opening,  and  brood  and  ^j-^l   ah              i -r   '     rr-     •   •       . 

deep,  *       *          K       B»  i;dt<A  AUen :  or  Life  tn  Virgima ;  by 

And  North  and  South  are  pressing  towards  its  Laurence  Neville:  Richmond,  J.  W. 

^■leep  Randolph,  1856. 

To  pen«h  evorraore.  _,     '^^;     tit  •     ■#•  j  -j         «f  .  »         ^ 

Men  of  ih«  North,  forbear !  The  Attache  tn  Madrid:  or  Sketches  of 

Urge  not  this  conflict,  in  the  name  of  right.  the   Court  of  Isabella  //.     (Translated 

rris  but  a  npuriouB  conscience,  fatuous  light,  a^^.    -.v^     German  ^      Naw   Ynrk     n 

That  leads  you  thus  to  dare  'V'™   }'^^   .    V?^    «L        ^  «.«  « '      . 

This  horrid  buIPh  dark  wo.  Appleton  &  Co.,  346  and  348  Broad- 

Division  will  devour  no  partial  prey ;  way,  1856. 

"."Th^a"  ^uiuTaow!.""  •»  ""'  „  The  Confid^tud    Correspondence  •/ 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  with   his   brother 

Address  of  IVm.  Gilmore  Simms  on  Joseph,  sometime  King  of  Spain:  select- 

Female  Education.    It  is  our  intention,  ed  and    translated,    with    explanatory 

as  soon  as  space  admits,  to  insert  this  notes,  from  the   "  Memoires  Da  Roi 

able  paper  in  the  pages  of  the  Review.  Joseph."     In  two  volumes.     Yol.  1 : 

The  author  has  our  thanks  for  a  copy.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &.  Co.,  346 

The  Spectator,  Washington,  D,  C:  A,  and  348  Broadway,  1856. 

F.  Harvey,   editor;    Paul    H.    Hayne,  A  Complete  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of 

{Charleston,  S.  C.,)  corresponding  edi-  the  World:  or.  Geographical  Diaionary^ 

tar.    This  weekly  newspaper  is  one  of  containing  a  notice  and  the  pronnnda- 

the  handsomest  and  ablest  conducted  in  tion  of  the  names  of  nearly  100,  UOO 

the  country.    As  the  only  really  sue-  places;  the  most  recent  and  authentic 

oessful  attempt  to  establish  a  standard  information   respecting   the  countries, 

■outhern  literary  paper,  it  should   be  islands,  rivers,  mountains,  cities,  towns, 

patronized  by  every  individual  who  do-  &c.,  in  every  part  of  the  State;  together 

sires  to  see  a  healthy  growth  of  our  with  the  latest  and  most  reliable  statis- 

home   literature.      Price  $2    a   year,  tics  of  population,  conmierce,&o.  Also, 

Three  copies  for  $5.  a  notice  of  all  the  railways  in  Earope, 

Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  American  Africa,  Australia,  and  America,  inda- 

Hewlution,  with  notes  and  iUttstrotioas ;  dkig;  the  West  India  and  other  islands. 
f|f  /roAJr  Moore  :  New  York,  D,  Apple-    "ftto^X  tG^^  ^^  Xa  i^<^  \ft«M^  tune. 
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MAY,    1856. 


RELATIONS  OF  THE  OID  AND  TEE  NEW  WOKLDS. 

It  19  not  our  purpose,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  to  plunge 
into  the  mysteries  and  intricacies  of  diplomatic  speculation, 
nor  to  weary  ourselves  and  our  readers  with  the  hopeless  effort 
of  anticipating  those  possible  changes  in  the  political  attitudes 
of  States  which  time  only  can  reveal,  and  which  are  so  de- 
pendent upon  mere  casualties  that  no  prudence  can  safely 
venture  to  prophesy  very  explicitly  about  them.     While  we 
write,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Five  Powers  have  probably 
convened  at  Paris  to  arrange  the  terms  of  a  treaty  between 
belligerents  who  wera  drawn  into  a  great  and  expensive  war 
by  blunders  and  misapprehensions,  and  who  are  anxious  to 
terminate  their  onerous  hostilities  by  empty  stipulations  in 
which  nothing  of  importance  will  be  conceded.     The  Parisian 
Congress  may  sit  and  discuss  the  phraseology  of  mutual  de- 
ception, till  all  parties  are  satisfied  with  the  common  lan^age 
employed,  however  suspicious  of  the  future  intentions  of  each 
other ;  they  may  prescribe  new  terms  to  the  nations  of  Europe, 
for  the  future  harmony  of  the  European  system ;  and  may 
thereby  propagate  the  germ  of  grander  European  discord. 
They  may  even  impugn,  and  prepare  to  assail  systematically 
the  Monroe  doctrine ;  and  may  devise  vain  impediments  to  the 
propagation  of  the  American  system,  and  the  expansion  of 
the  American  people.      With  the  intrigues  of  tnese  acute 
functionaries,  and  the  solemn  deliberations  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  we  shall  have  very  little  to  do.     The  wire- 
drawn schemes  of  plenipotentiaries,  whose  ingenious  devices 
are  swept  away  like  drift-wood  before  the  current  of  events, 
and  the  uncontrollable  rush  of  human  deatmAft^,  ^lo  tisjN.  ^.-otv:- 
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cern  us.  It  is  our  desire  to  discover  the  steady  stream  of 
chauge  which  pursues  its  onward  course  athwart  the  plans  of 
statesmen,  and  in  utter  derision  of  the  policy  and  interests  of 
cabinets  and  sovereigns.  We  seek  to  detect  permanent  ten- 
dencies in  the  midst  of  the  transient  arrangements  of  state 
artifice — to  find  the  stable  in  the  bosom  of  the  unstable — ^the 
movement  of  the  course  of  destiny  through  the  labyrinths  of 
human  impediments. 

It  is  a  wild  search  to  look  for  sure  indications  of  the  results 
of  human  caprice^ — whether  that  caprice  be  manifested  in  the 
transactions  of  individuals,  or  in  tne  arbitrary  policy  of  na- 
tions. We  shall  avoid  the  snares  and  pitfalls  of  Austrian 
and  Russian  diplomacy,  and  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  \rith 
the  cross-purposes,  fluctuations,  and  misunderstandings  of 
Lords  Clarendon  and  Palmerston,  and  Messrs.  Marcy,  Bu- 
chanan, and  Crampton.  The  topic  on  which  we  wish  to  con- 
centrate our  attention  is  one  of  even  wider  bearing,  but  of 
easier  apprehension,  and  of  a  more  certain  issue.  We  are 
solicitous  to  appreciate  those  elements  in  the  present  and 

Srospective  relations  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds  which 
irectly  concern  the  general  destinies  of  the  American  people; 
to  catch  at  the  coming  certainty,  and  not  to  conjure  with  the 
shadows  of  chance.  We  are  anxious  to  discover  what  will 
be  the  probable  eflFect  on  the  internal  growth  and  development 
of  the  American  population  of  the  present  and  impending 
condition  of  Europe  and  its  tributary  dominions. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  fully  a  subject  of  this 
magnitude  within  the  limits  of  a  brief  essay.  We  waive  all 
sucn  unreasonable  pretensions  at  the  outset,  and  shall  only 
endeavor  to  consider  the  more  salient  aspects  of  the  problem, 
and  to  offer  such  suggestions  as  have  long  been  familiar  to 
our  minds. 

The  tendency  of  civilization,  no  matter  how  limited  and 
imperfect,  is  always  towards  unity.  Social,  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual culture,  is  diffusive  and  proselyting  in  its  instincts, 
and  strives  to  communicate  its  own  impress  to  all  the  improv- 
able populations  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact;  and  to 
combine  the  originally  disconnected  or  discordant  parts  into 
a  symmetrical  whole,  united  by  common  instincts,  appeten- 
cies, and  pursuits^  even  when  they  remain  dissevered  by  politi- 
cal or  geographical  barriers.  Hence  arises  the  spirit  of 
conquest ;  of  territorial  acquisition  and  dominion,  which  has 
invariably  accompanied  the  advancement  and  maturity  of 
every  great  nation.  Hence,  too,  that  passion  of  universal  do- 
minion which  has  been  so  frequently  and  often  so  brilliantly 
displayed  in  the  history  of  tW  \{ot\3i.    It  ^Q\3ld  scarcely  lie 
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^too  adyentarons  to  declare  that  the  instinct  of  expansion  has 
T>een  always  proportionate  to  the  vigor  and  health  of  the  civili- 
SEation  represented  by  each  people.    This  spirit  has  manifested 
'itself  during  all  periods  of  the  world's  history;  and  it  is  as 
obvious  in  the  chronicle  of  the  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  and  Mace- 
donian empires,  as  in  the  Boman,  or  in  the  mediaeval  supre- 
macy of  the  Catholic  church.     It  is  as  manifest  in  the  colo- 
nial system  of  the  Greek  republics,  and  in  the  trading  posts 
of  Carthage,  as  in  the  colonial  empire  of  England,  ana  the 
-territorial  accretions  of  the  United  States.     It  is  a  fixed  law 
of  society,  or  at  least  of  history,  that  every  type  of  civiliaa-  • 
tion  aspires  after  universality,  and  that  an  unrealized  ten- 
teney  to  unity  brings,  more  or  less  imperfectly,  together  into- 
one  system  contemporary  nations  of  like  social  grade  and 
development. 

In  despair  of  any  permanent  union,  which  was  indeed  con- 
templated and  desired  by  the  great  statesmen  of  Greece,  the 
little  Hellenic  republics  struggled  to  establish  a  balance  of 
power  among  themselves,  and  to  guard  against  aggression  by 
ever  shifting  alliances  which  were  designed  to  neutralize  the 

!)reponderant  power  of  any  individual  member  of  this  little 
amily  of  little  nations.  The  aim  was  not  realized  by  the  expe- 
dient adopted ;  but  the  States  of  Greece  became,  by  these- 
combinations  and  by  other  concurrent  influences,  a  connected 
system^  confederated  not  by  a  common  polity  or  a  common 
government,  but  by  similarity  of  institutions,  tendencies  and 
aevelopment.  This  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient  unity  was 
unable  to  preserve  national  integrity  and  independence.  It 
speedily  fell  before  the  arms  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  under 
whose  guidance  the  Macedonians  and  his  Greek  auxiliaries 
establisned  a  true  Hellenic  empire,  whose  essential  homogenity 
was  not  obliterated  either  by  the  distribution  of  the  sovereignty 
among  numerous  hostile  potentates,  nor  by  the  admixture  of 
hostile  races. 

At  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  the  same  apprehensions 
and  jealousies  which  had  led  to  the  practical  adoption  of  a 
balance  of  power  in  Greece,  occasioned  its  revival  among  the 
discordant  republics  and  intriguing  princes  of  Italy.  This 
renewal  of  the  ancient  procedure  was  destined  to  a  wider  in- 
fluence and  a  more  significant  celebrity  than  it  had  previously 
obtained.  From  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Italian  peninsula 
it  spread  itself  beyond  the  Alps,  and  soon  became  complica- 
ted by  the  adjunction  of  the  question  of  Catholic  or  Protest- 
ant supremacy.  Since  the  wars  of  Charles  V.  of  Spain  and 
Francis  I.  of  France,  the  balance  of  power  has  been  alwava 
involved  in  the  controversies,  diplomatic  ot  im!l\\a:ii\.,  ^\  ^% 
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European  nations ;  but  this  very  element,  while  restricting  or 
designed  to  restrict  reciprocal  aggressions,  has  also  presented 
a  bond  of  unity  to  all,  which  embraced  them  in  one  system, 
and  has  made  the  history  of  Europe  the  representation  of  a 
single  confederation  and  a  single  civilization.  It  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  divisions  and  of  the  connexion  despite  of  divi- 
sion of  separate  and  indepcndant  States,  which  had  been 
exhibited  in  the  case  of  Greece.  We  speak  of  the  history  of 
Greece  as  of  the  history  of  a  single  aggregate  people.  In  the 
same  manner  we  speak  and  write  about  the  history  of  modern 
Europe,  with  the  ever-present,  however  latent  conviction, 
that  it  is  the  story  of  a  single  type  of  civilization. 

As  the  Grecian  States  had  their  colonies  and  trading  estab- 
lishments scattered  along  the  coasts  of  their  great  sea — Marc 
Magnum — the  Mediterranean,  from  Marseilles  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Don,  which  became  parts  or  remained  appendages  to 
the  general  Hellenic  system,  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
thev  participated  in  the  general  Hellenic  culture,  so  the  chief 
nations  of  Europe  have  sent  their  off-shoots  beyond  the  great 
oceans,  and  have  planted  their  scions  beneath  distant  skies, 
and  on  the  shores  of  other  continents.  In  some  cases,  these 
have  been  merely  factories  established  in  the  midst  of  bar- 
barous and  irreclaimable  populations^  whose  productions 
might  be  an  object  of  desire,  though  there  was  neither  in- 
ducement for  territorial  acquisition  nor  hope  of  extending  to 
new  races  the  impress  of  European  civilization.  In  otner 
instances,  the  European  culture  introduced  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  barbarism  with  which  it  was  surrounded  ;  but  in  the 
majority  of  the  colonies  the  European  movement  has  been 
feebly  preserved  or  vigorously  continued,  and  the  European 
system  of  civilization  has  been  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
dependent  or  independent  States  in  foreign  lands.  The  arms 
of  Alexander  and  the  dynasties  of  his  successors  spread  the 
Hellenic  empire  over  the  then  most  advanced  portions  of  the 
Old  World:  the  colonial  systems  of  the  moderns,  more  than 
their  arms,  has  introduced  the  virgin  soil  of  the  New  World 
and  the  late  discovered  islands  of  the  Pacific  into  the  circle 
of  the  European  confederation,  and  has  made  its  range  almost 
co-extensive  with  the  daily  progress  of  the  sun. 

The  Yankee  manufacturers  of  school  books  have  established 
a  classification  of  nations,  which  is  often  exceedingly  conve- 
nient, however  vague  the  demarcations,  and  however  shadowy 
and  presumptuous  the  distinctions  at  times  may  be.  We 
allude  to  the  division  of  the  division  of  the  populations  of  the 
earth  by  the  compounders  of  Yankee  manuals  of  geography 
into  enlightened,  civWized,  BeTsvve;\\\\\7»^d,  and  barbarous. 
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Availing  ourselves  of  this  distribution  of  the  human  family, 
we  may  say  that  the  European  system  recognizes  as  principal 
or  subordinate  members  of  its  grand  aggregate  all  the  en- 
lightened, and  civilized,  and  most  of  the  semi-civilized  popu- 
lations,  leaving  the  barbarians,  for  the  most  part,  beyond  the 

Sale  of  its  anxieties.  *  It  is  curious  to  see  the  old  distinction 
etween  Greek  and  barbarian  thus  practically  resuscitated 
by  the  influence  of  modern  culture. 

To  this  European  system  all  the  enlightened  and  civilized 
regions  of  the  globe  appertain — but  the  ties  of  affiliation  or 
of  fraternization  are  ot  ve^j  different  degrees  of  strength  and 
importance.  The  United  States  are  much  more  closely  at- 
tached to  the  European  confederation  than  the  Spanish 
American  republics,  and  Australia  is  a  much  more  essential 
appendage  than  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Singapore.  The 
force  of  attraction  is  determined  by  the  number  and  magni- 
tude of  the  same  interest,  and  by  the  more  or  less  thorough 
community  of  culture.  In  these  respects,  the  United  States 
of  North  America  are,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  im- 
portant and  the  most  decided  extra-European  member  of  the 
Enropean  system — however  significant  tne  points  of  mutual 
repulsion  may  be. 

It  may  appear  a  singular  hypothesis  to  represent  the  United 
States  as  an  integral  part  of  the  European  confederation, 
when  the  limb  is  severed  from  the  body  by  the  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  by  grave  differences  of  political  and  social 
organization,  and  by  the  still  more  influential  impediment  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine.  But  the  history  of  this  country — ^its 
colonial  and  even  its  subsequent  history — -justifies  and  de- 
mands this  identification  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  take  a  philosoph- 
ical view  of  the  present  attitude  and  prospective  fortunes  of 
Europe  or  America  without  starting  from  this  point,  as  these 
must  receive  their  most  luminous  interpretation  from  the  old 
doctrine  and  the  proposed  new  reading  of  the  balance  of 
power. 

Let  it  be  observed,  too,  that  even  before  this  celebrated 
problem  formally  modified  the  domestic  relations  of  the  chief 
nations  of  Europe,  it  had  been  partially  applied  to  the  new 
hemisphere  by  tne  papal  constitutions  relative  to  the  division 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  discoveries  in  parts  unknown  ; 
and  that  many  of  the  most  important  wars  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  were  stimulated  by 
the  still  more  ardent  desire  of  preserving  the  balance  of  power, 
or  of  limiting  territorial  acquisition  in  the  western  hemis- 
phere. 

Thus  conquest,  colonial  expansion,  the  extenavou  <^C  ^^ 
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•-■-t<*m.  s*f,':f;iaUy  of  its  more  advanced  and  con- 

^     h0c  .:u:il£Lation  to  Civil,  political,  and  social 

•-»«»r-.*<rt  'im'i.rAQfroiwly.   Concurrently  with  thispro- 

-%*r.^..r  wir-t./oQi.stic  movement,  briefly  symbolized 

•r:— i-   '    i.»t  -.a*Ac*je  of  power,  was  taking  place,  by 

■>      *-r.-«i  *i;r,  j';r.y  of  each  was  limited,  and  no  par- 

^   .-- ;rv:';  :o  extend  its  jurisdiction  by  the  anni- 

The  fusion  of  national  discrepancies, 
;.ri:l  .rial  idiosyncracics  has  been  the  result; 
wt  .  ....•  P-  ^  -r^til  a-  abroad,  the  dominant  civilization  is 
'-*-'-*^ '-^ -v"!  .7  ^  *..:,A^.  generic  type  which  overlays  and 
*^  .••-^  ;j-  •ar.A::'--  of  ancient  dissimilarity.  This  well 
Ar\zr^,  -^Ty.irT.ij  \AA  r*K*ived  singular  development  from  the 
iir;^  !  -r».r.r.4  .n  •Li.-*  nineteenth  century,  and  every  day 
-ruiA  . .  r  rufiiiti;ir»:  more  and  more,  under  the  influence  of  a 
=J*'  •'  iii^mtfrnnrfi  'y,Tr:raorce,  the  social  resemblance  and  inhe- 
■-"-t   .r.:tv  .!'  riiir  .iTLilzed  states  of  the  world. 

ir.r.  tij*  '^he  muil^irn  tendencies — tendencies  exhibited  by 

v.^'.-r-.  ma  ;ilnMtratei  by  ancient  history.     There  is  the 

r..:/--ixi.in  ■)f  all  parts  towards  an  equilibrium  offerees  and 

i    ■:  .:i::.rimi  jt'  'i»ivfeli.pment;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 

-.ii.:.  lA    infi»:r  ^iii-.h.  and  the  agencies  by  which  thisre- 

-^  :r.i:  the  equilibrium  from  ever  being  stable, 

r'rMiu  ever  being  fully  realized. 

--*::-■•       -.:!:. '.nt.  the  European  system   has  been 

-'  ■:. .!.-- J  .'^:\: — assimilating  more  and  more  diflfer- 

■i^.  .  r':.*:T,  and  incorporating  nation  after  na- 

..    .-ii :   .kjL'ro<rato  of  com])osite  forces.     It  has 

■  -  .11.  -  - ".  r.  laniL  Prussia,  the  Scandinavian  king- 

.    *. .  ■-.  -    -.:  ■  :}a'  niodcTu  family  of  nations,  and  is 

~    ■...:'     '  .vise  the  meuns  of  attaching  the  decrepit 

.-   --:._:    .  :j:»:-K-ration.      The  intractability  and 

_•  -.       -  -'  -.  :.,-.:•  rials  ojipose  serious  inij)ediment8 

1.   -.      ..--.:    i-i'.e  schisms  and  fissures  into  the 

:  -  •   r  -/.viiirnts  of  future  discord  along  with 

'  — n       -     '.      Turkey  exhibits  an  effete  Asiatic 

.    . :.--    -     ■  .v.'.i  and  ground  into  powder  by  the 

-t.l: '-   '-    ::_•:  iii^rnial  form  of  western  civiliza- 

-  -      L  :.-    - :  tT  :.and,  presents  a  rude,  hyperborean 

_     ^^. --..--  -  ^  T.  which  threatens,  with  the  in- 

-    _-    -  i-i  j'.neral  progress,  to  overshadow 

.-    L     .    -■:.-;..*  vrs  of  the  confraternity.    Thus,  in 

— :.:  -   ■  r  vi.sion  is  made  beforehand,  both 

_    .::    :    ■  :  is:  acquisitions  and  for  their  trans- 

--.--   :.^-*  .vn«l  to  new  races.     In  the  grand 
--  L--     .  -  .     r. :!.:.  :he  torch  of  i)rogre8S  passes  from 
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liand  to  hand,  and  is  borne  onward  bj  new  recipients,  when 
the  former  holders  have  become  wearied  by  the  course. 

Crossing  the  Atlantic  or  the  Indian  ocean,  we  discover  in 
the  advanced  posts  of  European  civilization  in  America  and 
Australia  new  elements  of  division.  The  civilization  of  Eu- 
rope has  been  imparted  to  them  in  its  integrity,  and  liberated 
from  many  of  the  clogs  and  trammels  which  had  descended 
upon  it  from  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  times.  But  this  civili- 
zation cannot  be  restrained  to  the  same  narrow  limits  and 
methodical  evolution  in  the  midst  of  a  now  sparse,  but  rapidly 
increasing  population,  with  a  rich  and  immense  domain  be- 
fore them,  waiting  for  appropriation  and  profitable  occupa- 
tion, as  it  is  necessarily  restricted  to  among  the  dense  nations 
and  on  the  comparatively  narrow  territories  of  the  Old  World. 
When  the  concomitant  circumstances  are  so  dissimilar,  the 
very  unity  of  aim  and  spirit  must  produce  dissimilarity  of 
measures  and  results ;  and  the  more  eagerly  the  balance  of 

Swer  is  sought  to  be  preserved,  the  more  certain  will  be  its 
iturbance. 

With  other  parts  of  the  world  we  shall  not  concern  our- 
selves at  present,  but  shall  confine  our  observations  to  the 
western  States  of  Europe,  the  old  seats  of  modern  civilization^ 
and  the  American  continent,  the  great  outlying  inheritor  of 
that  civilization,  and  especially  to  those  relations  which 
prominently  affect  the  destinies  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Here  there  is  a  common  civilization,  modified  by  diversity 
of  social  condition^  political  institutions,  and  the  surrounding 
medium.  Hitherto,  the  United  States  have  obviously  formed 
an  integral  element  of  the  European  system,  though  dissev- 
ered from  the  complexities  and  perplexities  of  the  interna- 
tional relations  pervading  that  system,  by  the  intervening 
ocean,  and  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  American  policy 
in  regard  to  foreign  States — amity  with  all,  entangling  alli- 
ances with  none.  Henceforward,  this  attitude  may  be  signally 
changed.  From  the  impulse  originally  communicated,  and 
the  civilization  already  adopted,  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue to  evolve  the  main  characteristics  of  the  European  cul- 
ture ;  but  whether  this  evolution  takes  place  in  harmony  or 
in  antagonism  with  the  general  movement  of  the  Old  World, 
must  depend  upon  the  political  and  other  events  of  the  next 
few  years.  The  true  interest  of  all  parties  appears  to  require 
the  conservation  of  harmony,  but  national  blunders  frequently 
interrupt  or  divert  the  healthy  currents  of  change. 

Since  the  declaration  of  their  independence,  the  United 
States  have  acquired  such  an  amplitude  of  resources,  popular 
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tion,  power^  and  wealth,  and  such  a  range  and  variety  of  in- 
terests, as  must  compel  them  to  assume  a  yenr  different  posi- 
tion in  the  future  history  of  the  world  from  tnat  which  would 
be  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  any  real  or  imaginary 
subordination  to  the  nations  of  Europe.  Omitting  Bussia,  a 
late,  dubious,  and  dangerous  member  of  the  European  system, 
the  territorial  extent  of  the  United  States  is  equal  or  more 
than  equal  to  the  domain  of  Europe,  and  whateyer  disparity 
there  may  now  be  in  the  population  of  the'regions  compared^ 
it  is  a  disparity  which  is  rapidly  diminishing,  so  far  as  the 
effective  population  is  concerned.  It  cannot  be  very  many 
years  bemre  the  surplus  production  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
in  the  United  States  will  far  exceed  the  surplus  production 
of  those  articles  in  the  whole  of  Western  Europe.  Every 
day  must  increase  more  and  more  the  impossibility  of  either 
ignoring  the  United  States  as  a  principal  member  of  the 
circle  of  modern  nations,  or  of  restraining  her  influence, 
authority,  and  action  within  such  limits  as  may  be  agree- 
able to  the  arbitrators  of  the  balance  of  power.  For,  con- 
currently with  American  developement,  has  proceeded  and 
must  proceed  the  limitation  by  internal  forces  of  the  ac- 
tivity and  external  authority  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  On 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  wherever  the  progressive  spirit 
is  at  work,  population  is  multiplying  rapidly  by  a  healthy 
increase;  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  whatever  multipli- 
cation takes  place  is  an  element  of  weakness  and  confusion. 
In  the  United  States  the  enlargement  of  the  census  is  the 
evidence  of  vigorous  prosperity ;  in  Europe  it  creates  dismay 
in  the  minds  of  statesmen,  and  distress  among  the  multitude. 
Here,  the  increase  of  wealth  is  for  centuries  absolutely  un- 
limited, and  must  lead  to  the  improvement  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  masses;  there,  whatever  increase  may  be 
achieved  enures  to  the  benefit  of  the  few,  and  augments  the 
burdens  and  miseries  of  the  people  at  large,  though  the 
effort  must  soon  be  to  prevent  the  regression  of  production  in 
those  crowded  countries.  Here,  material  strength  and  pros- 
perity advance  in  proportion  to  the  net  aggregate  gains  of 
the  community,  and  to  the  increase  of  their  means  and  num- 
bers ;  there,  the  national  embarrassments  are  rendered  more 
harrassing  by  the  material  progress  which  is  the  object  ol 
eulogy.  Here,  an  indefinite  territory  and  an  unlimited  range 
for  further  advancement  towards  the  south  remove  all  fear 
of  the  pressure  of  population  or  the  restriction  of  enterprise ; 
there,  the  well-marked  boundaries  of  the  comparatively  small 
territories  forbid  expansion,  and  compress  excessive  numbers 
into  too  small  spaces.     Consolidation,  concentration,  conden- 
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sation,  are  the  laws  imposed  upon  Europe ;  diffusion  and  din- 
semination  are  the  law  to  America.  Thus,  with  common 
pursuits  and  a  common  civilization,  different  destinies  and 
lunctions  are  obviously  portended  for  the  chief  nations  of  the 
two  continents.  How  shall  these  differences  he  conciliated, 
and  made  to  operate  in  favor  of  a  common  interest?  How 
shall  the  one  system  of  civilization  be  continued,  and  the 
universal  empire  of  modern  culture  be  maintained,  without 
overwhelming  the  older  nations  of  Europe,  or  causing  an 
abortion  beneath  the  younger  skies  of  America?  This  har- 
mony of  progress  is  certainly  not  to  be  secur^  by  vitiating 
the  career,  and  forcibly  perverting  the  destinies  of  this 
younger  and  more  vigorous  people.  If  it  were  practicable  to 
do  this,  which  manifestly  it  is  not,  this  would  be  turning 
back  the  shadow  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz,  and  reversing  the  order 
of  human  evolution.  It  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  oppo- 
sing hostile  arms  to  the  extension  or  aggression  (if  there  is 
any  preference  for  the  latter  phrase)  of  the  American  people. 
This  very  extension  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  law  of  na- 
tional development — a  spontaneous  and  irresistible  tendency — 
a  necessary  condition  of  human  amelioration.  All  civiliza- 
tion has  displayed  its  energy  and  enlarged  its  operation  by 
acquisitions  and  conquests  from  inferior  nations,  of  doubtful 
equity  in  themselves,  but  of  unquestionable  advantage  to  the 
world  in  their  results.  If  the  United  States  should,  in  the 
process  of  time,  absorb  Mexico,  annex  Cuba,  spread  over  Nica- 
ragua and  the  rest  of  Central  America,  and  overflow  the  wide 
Llanos  and  pampas  of  South  America,  they  will  only  repeat 
on  a  grander  scale  the  same  series  of  phenomena  which  has 
been  exhibited  in  the  past  by  every  nation  and  every  race 
which  has  been  signally  instrumental  in  furthering  the  pro- 
gress of  humanity.  Conquest,  extension,  appropriation,  as- 
similation, and  even  the  extermination  of  inferior  races  has 
been  and  must  be  the  course  pursued  in  the  development  of 
civilization.  Woe  may  be  unto  those  by  whom  the  offence 
comes,  when  there  is  a  real  offence — ^but  such  is  unquestion- 
ably the  plan  prescribed  for  the  progressive  amelioration  of 
the  world. 

The  Monroe  doctrine  is  a  cautious  but  formal  statement  of 
this  natural  law,  in  its  negative  aspect,  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  American  policy.  It  denies  to  the  European 
members  of  the  modern  system  the  right  to  impose  their  po- 
litical jurisdiction  to  the  American  Continent,  or  to  cramp 
American  action  according  to  the  measure  of  European  policy. 
It  asserts  the  right,  or  at  least  the  privilege,  of  American  pro- 
gress to  pursue  its  course  without  impediment  from  the  nationfl 
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iMjOQd  the  AtlBQtic.  It  indicates  a  political  severance  b^ 
tween  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  is  an  extension  of  the 
priDciple  of  the  balance  of  jiower  to  new  landa  and  new  at- 
OtUDstances.  It  |j!aces  America — the  American  republics,  and 
particularly  the  United  States — in  the  attitude  of  a  co-ordinate 
and  not  of  a  dependent  element  in  the  modern  congregatioo 
of  nationa.  l^lie  career  of  Europe  belooga  mainly  to  the 
paat— ita  Bervicee  ftppertain  chiefly  to  the  past — and  it«  further 
outory  must  he  a  prolongation  of  past  aptitudes  and  tendea- 
des.  The  career  tif  America  is  to  be  achieved  iu  the  future, 
and  to  assume  it»  peculiar  complexion  from  the  character  of 
eveots  and  contingencies  yet  unborn.  The  past  history  of 
Europe  has  pre-dutermined  the  limits  of  its  direct  and  healthy 
action,  The  prospects  of  America  must  henceforth  regulate 
itt  policy.  It  "would  ^•':  a  Mezentian  uniou — ^binding  tha 
living  to  the  dead — to  condemn  America  to  follow  in  the  wake 
of  Europe. 

Hortna  quia  elUm  junipebat  corpora  vi*ii, 
Componcni  m»iibiJM]ue  miinu*,  ntqiie  uribiu  ora  ; 
(TormBtiti  gsnus)  el  Bnnio  Inboiiue  fliienU» 

It  would  he  worse  than  pouring  old  wine  into  new  bottles  io 
restrict  the  destinies  of  America  to  the  fortunes  of  Eun^, 
A  duplex  movement  in  civilization  has  been  commenced,  and 
the  policy  of  this  world  must  be  varied  in  accordance  with  ii 
Western  Europe,  if  it  has  not  already  reached  a  st^nanl 
condition,  must  soon  pass  its  meridian,  and  spend  the  n- 
mainder  of  its  existence  beneath  a  declining  sun.  Amerln 
has  just  entered  on  the  race  set  before  it,  and  planted  its  foot 
flnniy  on  that  magnilicent  stadium  which  stretches  tbrougb 
centuries  to  come  and  probably  encompasses  within  one  hai^ 
monious  civilization  the  whole  of  the  western  hemisphere. 
Europe  is  fainting  in  tue  course,  the  heat  of  the  day  is  over, 
its  work  is  nearly  ended ;  there  is  no  tranquillity  for  oationi, 
but  inactive  lethargy  and  decay  await  their  old  age.  America 
has  received  the  deposit  of  modern  civilization ;  and  her  du^, 
as  her  destiny,  is  to  expand  that  civilization  under  freer 
forms,  and  over  wider  spaces  and  larger  populations.  The 
Hellenic  culture,  cramped  and  confined  in  the  narrow  railem 
and  among  the  rugged  mountains  of  ancient  Qreece,  was  dif- 
insed  by  the  Macedonian  conquests  through  eastern  £nrope 
and  western  Asia,  and  part  of  Africa,  but  rose  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  world  and  universal  empire  only  when  bone 
onward  by  the  advancing  arms  of  the  Romans.  So,  the  asoeai- 
dancy  of  America,  and  pre-eminently,  if  not  singly,  of  tke 
United  States  of  North  America,  appears  to  ho  the  easentiid 
condition  for  the  propagation  and  amplification  of  modera- 
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ciTilia&tion.  But  the  traiufer  of  the  guidanoe  of  the  destinies 
of  humanity  is  not  usually  efiected  without  jar  or  ooUision  ; 
the  sceptre  is  seldom  resigned,  but  is  only  surrendered  to 
superior  force ;  yet  the  inteUigence  of  men  and  nations  in  this 
age  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  or  mitigate  the  struggle 
between  the  old  and  the  new. 

When  we  contemplate  the  nations  of  the  two  continents 
which  are  immediately  interested  or  prominently  engaged  in 
this  change  of  destinies,  the  advantages  of  harmony  become 
apparent.  Western  Europe  is  oppreraed  beneath  the  burden 
of  a  redundant  population ;  the  greater  part  of  America  lies 
desolate,  in  the  absence  of  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  excess 
of  the  one  section  of  the  world  is  calculated  to  supply  the  defect 
of  the  other ;  and  the  satis&ction  of  the  wants  of  the  one  must 
minister  to  the  alleviation  of  the  miseries  and  embarrassments 
of  the  other.  The  loss  of  life  in  the  Bussian  war,  and  the 
rapid  current  of  emigration^  stimulated  by  the  Irish  famine 
and  the  attractions  of  Oalifomian  and  Australian  gold,  have 
in  recent  years  diminished  the  pressure  of  population  in  the 
British  isles,  and  occasioned  the  unusual  comj^laint  of  the 
scarcity  of  labor.  The  relief  and  the  complamt  are  both 
transien1r-.a  very  few  years  must  bring  back  the  malady;  nor 
could  the  complaint  exist,  if  the  vagrants,  and  paupers,  and 
crime  pursuing  multitudes  could  be  tempted  back  to  honest 
and  industrial  avocations,  or  if  the  previous  competition  of 
laborers  had  not  reduced  wages  and  prices  so  low,  that  any 
change  for  the  better  is  felt  to  be  an  intolerable  burden  by 
the  employing  and  consuming  classes.  Concurrently  with 
this  transitory  change  abroad,  uiere  has  sprung  up  in  America 
an  unwise  hostility  to  foreign  immigration,  and  the  number 
of  those  who  seek  the  hitherto  hospitable  shores  of  the  United 
States  has  sensibly  diminished.  Some  local  inconveniences 
might  have  been  produced  by  their  numbers  in  the  great  cities 
of  the  north  and  in  the  adjacent  regions,  but  these  might 
have  been  removed  by  temperate  legislation,  and  the  benefits 
of  a  rapidly  increasing  population  secured. 

.  Numerical  increase,  however,  was  the  smallest  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  anticipated  by  the  American  people  from  Eu- 
ropean emigration.  The  thousands  annually  arriving  on  our 
shores  multiplied  the  bonds  of  amity  and  the  ties  of  interest 
between  the  two  continents,  and  linked  the  prosperity  of  each 
with  the  prosperity,  or  at  least  with  the  tranquility,  of  the 
other.  By  augmenting  annually  the  number  of  consumers, 
ikflj  maintained  high  prices  and  encouraged  industry.  By 
enlarging  the  laboring,  and.  especially  the  agricultural  pop* 
ulation,  they  accelerated  the  occupation,  of  tha  new  «toiiaa.jOf 
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the  west,  and  rapidly  developed  the  inherent  capacities  of 
the  country.  At  the  same  time,  by  diminishing  the  pressure 
of  the  population  in  the  Old  World,  they  relieved  it  of  a 
burden,  and  enabled  it  to  demand  and  remunerate  larger 
supplies  of  American  produce.  Thus  the  commerce  and  the 
agriculture  of  the  United  States  were  advanced  in  manifold 
ways  by  the  constant  influx  of  a  foreign  population.  Nor 
was  the  capital  introduced  by  the  emigrants  by  any  means  a 
trifling  item  in  the  sum  total  of  American  prosperity.  The 
immigration  during  the  past  year,  compared  with  that  of  its 
predecessor,  shows  a  diminution  of  170,000,  which,  according 
to  the  moderate  estimate  of  the  New  York  Times,  is  equivalent 
to  a  decrease  in  personal  property,  added  to  the  capital  of 
the  country,  of  ^13,500,000.  Taking  the  calculations  of  the 
same  authority,  the  loss  on  the  produce  of  the  country,  in 
consequence  of  this  decrease  of  immigrants,  is  at  least 
$17,000,000.  Many  causes  have  co-operated  to  arrest  immi- 
gration during  the  past  year,  which  exhibits  a  remarkable  de- 
crease from  the  immigration  of  the  two  years  immediately  pre- 
ceeding,  when  immigration  proceeded  with  amazing  rapiditjr. 
But  assuming  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  immi- 
gration would  maintain  an  average  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  petsons  annually,  the  capital  directly  introduced  by 
them,  constituting  a  clear  accession  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  would  be  equal  to  a  yearly  addition  of  $20,000,000, 
while  their  labor,  valued  at  the  lowest  rate,  would  augment 
production  by  the  yearly  sum  of  $25,000,000.  These  would 
be  the  direct  additions  to  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  the  indirect 
additions,  occasioned  by  the  increased  value  of  lands  and 
property  of  all  kinds,  and  by  the  enhanced  prices  of  provi- 
sions, merchandise  and  manufactures. 

The  small  sums  introduced  in  the  hands  of  the  emigrants 
hitherto  aflbrd  but  a  slight  indication  of  the  assistance 
heretofore  rendered  by  the  capital  of  Europe,  and  the  still 
greater  assistance  to  be  expected  from  it  in  time  to  come. 
Europe  has  supplied  in  large  measure  the  funds  required  for 
our  internal  improvements  and  our  extraordinary  national 
expenditures.  The  external  expansion  and  the  internal  de- 
velopment of  this  republic  must  have  been  often  arrested  or 
long  delayed,  if  we  had  been  denied  the  convenience  and 
advantage  of  a  ready  sale  of  our  public  stocks  in  the  markets 
of  Europe.  This  foreign  sale  of  federal  and  State  bonds 
amounts  to  a  direct  introduction  of  foreign  capital,  and  has 
enabled  us  to  anticipate  by  many  years  the  period  when  the 
same  advantages  could  have  been  acquired  by  our  own  un- 
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aided  resources.  It  has  expedited  incalculably  the  develop- 
ment  of  America.  In  each  separate  case  the  capital  thus 
introduced  may  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  loan,  because  the 
principal  has  to  be  repaid  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  term ; 
out  the  loans  in  the  aggregate  might  properly  be  considered 
permanent,  as  the  tendency  and  interest  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  were  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  debentures  by 
the  creation  of  new  and  larger  obligations.  Ho\Yever  long 
the  process  might  continue  the  principal  would  still  be  due, 
and  would  require  ultimately  to  be  paid,  but  the  clearing  day 
could  be  j)ostponed  advantageously  to  the  creditor  and  the 
debtor  until  the  increased  resources  of  the  latter,  generated  by 
the  aid  of  the  former,  enabled  the  debt  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
augmented  wealth  of  the  United  States,  or  to  be  cancelled  by 
the  surplus  revenues  which  are  largely  due  to  the  assistance  of 
these  foreign  loans.  Europe  was  desirous  to  lend  for  the 
sake  of  a  larger  per  centa^e  than  its  domestic  condition 
allowed;  America  was  anxious  to  borrow  for  the  sake  of 
accelerating  its  development.  Both  parties  were  benefitted 
by  the  maintenance  of  this  relation.  To  those  who  are  un- 
&miliar  with  the  course  of  national  production  and  amelio- 
ration, the  interest  annually  exported  for  the  payment  of 
the  foreign  del)t  might  i^eem  an  annual  national  loss ;  but 
in  all  cases  of  judicious  investment  and  management  this 
sum  was  much  more  than  compensated  by  the  increase  of 
annual  national  profit.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  too  ad- 
venturous to  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  recklessness,  the 
mismanagement,  and  the  malfeasance,  which  have  often  char- 
acterized the  employment  of  our  foreign  loans,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  our  public  works,  the  real  gain  to  the  community 
has  always  been  very  far  in  excess  of  both  the  principal  and 
the  interest  of  the  foreign  debt.  This  gain  may  seldom 
exhibit  itself  in  the  form  of  an  annual  revenue — it  may  not 
appear  in  the  returns  and  reports  of  railroad  companies,  canal 
commissioners,  and  boards  of  public  works,  but  it  may  be 
concealed  under  the  increased  value  of  lands,  the  rise  of 
prices,  and  the  regular  augmentation  of  the  tax  proceeds. 

The  manufactures,  the  mines,  the  commerce,  and  the  large 
cities  of  the  Union  have  all  been  indebted  to  the  co-operation 
of  foreign  capitals.  To  what  extent  we  do  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine. But  we  may  safely  allege  that  without  such  concert 
of  action,  engendered  and  sustained  by  reciprocal  advantages, 
the  development  of  American  resources  would  not  have  pre- 
ceded with  the  same  remarkable  energy,  rapidity,  and  suc- 
cess, which  have  characterized  their  movement.  What  bjaii 
already  been  done,  however,  was  only  afeAiL\.iptA\x^^^S.^\3kaNi 
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was  likely  and  is  still  likely  to  be  done  in  the  future,  if  the 
amicable  relations  heretofore  subsisting  with  the  goyemments 
and  nations  of  Europe  are  steadily  preserved.  The  multipli- 
cation and  amplification  of  capitals  necessarily  reduce  in- 
terest, the  increase  of  population  diminishes  wages,  but  it 
also  tends  to  diminish  the  rate  of  profits,  wherever  societj 
has  approached  or  is  approaching  the  level  of  stagnation.  * 
Extraordinary  contingencies,  and  the  sudden  demand  for 
money,  men,  and  products,  may  interrupt  this  natural  order, 
and  obscure  the  evidence  of  this  law ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
an  established  truth,  which  again  becomes  operatiiie  as  soon 
as  the  cessation  of  the  unusal  stimulus  permits  business  to 
resume  its  regular  routine.  But  capital  is  grasping  and 
greedy  in  its  essence  ;  and,  though  its  natural  timidity  will 
always  induce  it  to  accept  small  but  secure  profits  in  prefer- 
ence to  large  and  doubtful  returns,  it  will,  as  soon  as  it  is 
assured  of  the  security  of  the  investment,  transfer  itself  to 
those  countries  and  employments  which  promise  the  amplest 
returns.  It  is  in  a  new  and  not  in  an  old  country  that  meee 
are  to  be  obtained ;  it  is  in  the  midst  of  rising  and  not  of  de- 
clining activity  and  industry  that  they  must  be  sought,  and 
for  centuries  to  come  the  United  States  must  continue  to  ofifer 
to  capital  ampler  rewards  than  can  be  obtained  in  Europe. 
Moreover,  the  security  which  has  hitherto  been  so  efficient  in 
retaining  European  capital  at  home,  has  been  materially 
lessened  by  the  events  of  late  years,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
future  are  less  favorable  even  than  the  experience  of  the  pres- 
ent. Rebellions,  dethronements,  insurrections,  civil  discords, 
political  agitations,  and  wars,  domestic  and  foreign,  do  not 
afibrd  a  favorable  atmosphere  for  capital.  Interruptions  and 
increased  taxation  interfere  seriously  with  its  profitable  em- 
ployment;  and  if  such  disturbances  are  continued,  as  they  are 
likely  to  be,  it  must  escape  from  its  alarms  and  bondage,  and 
seek  elsewhere  a  happier  asylum.  Whither  can  it  migrate 
so  advantao^eously  as  to  the  United  States  and  the  shores  of 
the  New  World? 

But  capital  will  not  come  alone,  if  the  kindly  relations  of 
the  past  are  still  cherished.  It  will  bring  in  its  train  the 
employers  and  supervisors  of  capital,  and  the  skill  and  en- 
terprise required  for  its  most  efiicacious  use.  The  manufac- 
tures and  manufacturers  of  Europe,  but  particularly  the 
former,  will  be  transferred  to  the  American  continent,  and 
the  vast  enterprises  which  have  been  mainly  confined  to  the 
Old  World  will  be  revived  under  still  more  brilliant  auspices  in 
the  New.  This  process  has  already  commenced.  There  are 
many  branches  of  industry  wTa\da.  Vn  ^fe^  ^^^t%<swi\s^\iQ longer 
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prosecnted  with  advantage  amid  the  embarrassments  of  the 
older  nations.  Western  Europe  is  every  day  becoming  more 
and  more  dependent  upon  America  for  bread  stuffs,  provisions, 
and  raw  materials.  The  agriculture  of  this  continent  is  ex- 
panding and  must  expand  to  meet  the  foreign  demands  upon 
its  products.  Turkey,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Egypt  may  be 
able  to  supply  for  years  the  ordinary  importations  of  wheat 
in  time  of  peace — ^but  preservation  of  peace  is  henceforward 
very  uncertain  in  Europe,  and  the  time  must  come  before 
long  when  the  decline  of  industry  in  some  of  these  countries 
and  the  increase  of  the  home  consumption  in  others,  with  the 
increased  expense  of  transportation,  must  render  America  the 
principal  resource.  The  deficiency  of  timber  in  Europe  must 
throw  into  our  hands  the  ship-building  of  the  world ;  and  the 
increasing  obstacles  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  must  soon 
make  other  countries  as  well  as  our  own  mainly  dependent 
upon  American  iron.  It  has  only  been  the  low  wages  of  la- 
bor, the  abundance  and  moderate  profits  of  capital  in  Europe 
which  have  retained  so  long  there  the  larger  and  commoner 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry.  These  must  all  come 
to  America  as  soon  as  there  is  a  general  assurance  of  the  se- 
curity of  capital  and  profits  here,  and  as  soon  as  the  rise  of 
wages  from  the  effects  of  migration,  the  increase  of  taxation 
from  the  multiplication  of  pauperism,  and  local  or  foreign 
disturbance,  and  the  increased  cost  of  materials,  render  in- 
dustry less  productive  there  than  it  is  here.  The  great  labors 
of  production,  agricultural,  commercial,  and  manufacturing, 
will  be  prosecuted  on  the  vast  domain  and  amid  the  boundless 
resources  of  America  ;  the  works  of  art,  luxury,  and  refine- 
ment will  be  long  reserved  for  Europe,  where  the  greater 
abundance  and  the  smaller  remuneration  of  talent  and  skill, 
and  where  the  larger  consumption  of  such  products  enable 
them  to  be  produced  at  less  cost,  and  sold  to  more  advantage, 
than  they  could  be  in  the  bosom  of  a  young,  growing,  and 
scattered  people. 

Fortunately  for  the  welfare  of  humanity  these  changes  will 
proceed  gradually.  The  great  movements  of  destiny  take 
place  silently  and  extend  through  long  periods  of  time,  thus 
averting  the  misery  and  the  destruction  which  would  result 
from  a  sudden  disturbance  of  the  old  order  of  affairs.  Emi- 
gration, however  rapidlv  it  may  proceed,  when  we  look  only 
at  its  immediate  effects,  takes  place  but  slowly,  when  it  is 
contrasted  with  either  the  population  from  which  it  issues  or 
the  population  to  which  it  is  added.  A  quarter  of  a  million 
of  immigrants  is  an  immense  number  to  be  transported  iii.  ^ 
single  year  across  the  waters  of  the  AtlojitV^  to  >i^^  X^toXi^ 
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States;  it  is  only  the  one  hundredth  part  of  the  populati 
our  country,  and  not  more  than  the  thousandth  part  o 
population  of  Europe.  Thus,  if  there  were  no  domesti 
crease  of  numbers,  it  would  take  a  century  for  the  immiff  r 
to  equal  the  census  of  the  American  people,  and  a  miUe; 
to  drain  off  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  But  the  naturi 
crease  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  four  tiiD 
rapid  as  the  increase  from  inmiigration  ;  and  the  natura 
crease  of  the  European  nations  replaces  many  times  tb 
crease  by  emigration. 

The  emigration  from  Europe  diminishes  the  amou 
labor  in  the  market,  increases  wages,  and  attenuates  pr< 
at  the  same  time  it  increases  labor  in  America  without 
ing  to  any  disastrous  competition,  depresses  wages  ir 
lower  grades  of  labor,  augments  production  and  incr 
profits.  Thus  it  attracts  capital  from  Europe  to  Amc 
and  invites  the  migration  of  manufactures  and  other  brai 
of  industry.  These,  as  they  develope  themselves,  with  i 
restraints  than  they  were  previously  subjected  to,  and 
more  brilliant  results  than  they  formerly  achieved,  temp 
further  transfer  of  industry,  capital  and  enterprise, 
crush,  by  their  competition,  the  same  pursuits  in  the  ( 
tries  which  they  had  abandoned.  The  process  advances  si 
and  gradually,  but  certainly,  and  is  sytcmatically  chan 
the  prospects,  destinies  and  avocations  of  the  different  rej 
of  the  world. 

The  inventions  of  modern  science  and  the  combinatio 
modern  genius  concur  in  facilitating  and  in  assuring  the  i 
results.  In  speaking  of  the  prospective  dependence  of 
European  populations  on  American  agriculture  for  a  ] 
part  of  their  subsistence,  we  omitted  to  mention  the  infli 
of  the  application  of  machinery  to  agriculture  in  determi 
this  dependence.  In  England,  where  rural  labor  is  c 
and  land  limited  and  valuable,  no  necessity  has  heret 
stimulated  the  direction  of  mechanical  invention  to  ; 
culture.  In  the  United  States,  where  labor  has  been 
only  dear  but  deficient,  and  land  has  been  cheap  and  bu] 
bundant,  the  scarcity  and  the  unreliability  of  labor  has  qi 
ened  agricultural  invention.  With  the  reaping  and  mo" 
machines,  the  horse-powers  and  their  various  applicat 
the  horse-rakes,  hay-tedding  machines,  horse-mills,  dig 
and  ditching  machines,  &c.,  &c. — it  will  soon  be  practw 
to  dispense  with  a  greater  part  of  human  labor  in  the  c 
vation  of  the  soil,  and  to  perform  the  most  onerous  duti 
the  farm  principally  by  machinery.  The  scarcity  and 
wages  of  labor  might  have  kept  up  the  high  prices  of 
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produots,  SO  as  to  prevent  their  extensive  competition  with 
Hie  produce  of  Europe,  raised  by  ill-paid  farm  servants ;  but 
the  general  adoption  of  farm  machinery  in  America  must 
reduce  the  cost  and  the  price  of  American  grain  and  stock, 
and  overcome  any  competition  on  the  part  of  Europe.  At 
present  British  husbandry  far  surpasses  the  American  in 
careful  and  scientific  culture ;  but  American  husbandry  is  just 
as  far  superior  to  the  English  and  European  in  the  variety 
and  skill  of  its  mechanical  inventions.  The  extensive  use 
of  farm  machinery,  however,  will  generate  other  effects  be- 
sides the  cheapening  of  American  produce.  It  presupposes 
or  encourages  cultivation  on  a  large  scale:  it  must,  therefore, 
fevor  the  system  of  large  farms,  and  the  profits  of  its  appli- 
cation will  be  proportionate  to  the  extent  and  cheapness  of 
land.  This  tendency  will  increase  the  expatriation  which 
has  been  so  actively  enforced  among  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  the  British  islands,  and  will  hasten  the  occupation 
and  improvement  of  the  impopulated  or  sparsely  inhabited 
regions  of  the  earth.  It  will  spread  cultivation  over  the 
prairies  of  the  west,  and  soon  introduce  the  farm  products 
raised  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Columbia 
into  the  markets  of  Paris  and  London.  While  this  amelio- 
ration is  advancing  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  other, 
and  wherever  farms  are  small  and  lands  dear,  the  soil  will 
be  withdrawn  from  the  cultivation  of  grass  and  grain  and 
the  raising  of  stock,  and  devoted  either  to  purposes  of  luxury, 
such  as  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  or  applied  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  such  special  crops  as  require  and  remunerate  a  large 
amount  of  human  labor,  and  do  not  admit  of  the  extensive 
employment  of  machinery.  Horticultural  and  floricultural 
operations  will  be  indefinitely  extended :  the  improvement  of 
stock,  encouraged  by  the  enormous  prices  offered  for  high 
bred  animals  of  approved  breeds,  will  engross  and  reward 
the  attentive  care  of  the  land  owners  and  agriculturists  in 
those  places  where  land  is  limited  and  high  ;  but  the  great 
business  of  raising  the  staple  articles  of  subsistence  for  the 
millions  of  the  earth  will  devolve  upon  those  new  countries 
where  lands  are  unlimited  and  of  easy  acquisition,  and  where 
neither  taxation  nor  a  heavy  interest  on  a  large  vested  capi- 
tal depresses  profits  and  increases  price. 

These  obvious  tendencies  of  present  changes  will  be  rendered 
more  marked  and  precipitate  if  any  one  should  succeed  in 
adapting  steam  to  the  plough  and  to  the  harrow,  and  to  the 
other  implements  of  cultivation.  How  could  the  products 
raised,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  steam,  on  a  farm  of  fifty, 
one  hundred,  or  two  hundred  acres  of  land',  compete  with. 
2 
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those  raised  on  farms  counting  their  acres  by  the  thousand, 
and  on  which  an  uninterrupted  furrow  might  he  run  in  a 
straight  line  for  miles?  We  may  be  certain  that  every  great 
mechanical  invention  in  farm  tools  will  aid  in  extending  the 
agriculture  of  America,  and  of  transferring  to  her  the  task  of 
feeding  the  nations  and  sustaining  the  old  a^e  of  Europe. 

It  is  only  slight  and  undeveloped  indications  of  the  great 
changes  in  progress  that  our  limits  have  permitted  us  to  give, 
but  in  this  great  mutation  of  human  destinies  what  are  po- 
litical considerations,  diplomatic  aspirations,  international 
jealousies,  and  the  balance  of  power,  compared  with  the  social 
welfare  and  harmony  of  the  multitudes  involved  in  this 
mighty  movement?  Europe  has  reached,  or  must  shortly 
reach  her  zenith  ;  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  are  before  her  ; 
domestic  troubles  will  overwhelm  her  resources  and  exhaust 
her  cares ;  the  maintenance  of  a  declining  population  and  the 
retardation  of  decay  are  the  sole  objects  which  will  be  left  for 
legitimate  statemanship,  wherefore  should  she  exacerbate  her 
maladies,  and  frustrate  any  salutary  policy  by  a  vain  struggle 
against  the  current  of  events,  and  by  a  futile  endeavor  to  ex- 
tend the  limits  of  an  empire  beneath  which  she  is  already 
sinking  ?  America  offers  her  sustenance  for  her  people,  while 
her  own  breasts  are  drying  up  from  age  ;  America  offers  a 
home  and  occupation  for  her  famishing  and  wretched  myriads ; 
America  offers  a  market  for  the  luxuries  which  she  will  con- 
tinue to  fabricate  until  idleness  and  impotence  overtake  her 
in  the  fulness  of  time  ;  America,  too,  tenders  the  raw  materials 
which  may  be  required  to  nourish  her  industry  as  long  as  that 
industry  can  be  upheld ;  America  also  invites  her  capitals  and 
capitalists  to  improve  their  own  profits,  to  contribute  to  Ame- 
rican prosperity,  and  to  minister  to  the  general  comfort  of  men. 
Why  Ignore,  misapprehend,  or  reject  these  offers  ?  And,  why 
should  America,  by  ill-timed  and  narrow  jealousies,  or  by  an 
irritable  diplomacy,  repel  the  advantages  presented  to  her, 
and  refuse  the  heritage  which  solicits  her  acceptance. 

When  nations  once  attain  that  maximum  of  development, 
they  cannot  stand  still  in  their  course,  but  must  move  onward 
in  an  unending  journey,  like  the  sun,  and  bend  to  that  de- 
cline. When  that  decline  commences,  and  during  its  con- 
tinuance, production  diminishes  and  gradually  decays  ;  the 
humbler  population  is  exterminated  or  eliminated  ;  and  the 
independent  classes  live  riotously  on  their  means,  and  soon 
begin  to  trench  upon  the  aggregate  capital  by  the  growth  of 
license  and  extravagance.  This  period  of  national  decay 
would  be  mitigated  and  prolonged  by  the  preservation  of  the 
harmony  of  interests  and  relations  between  Europe  and 
America.     The  inert  capitals  abroad  would  be  rendered  more 
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productive  of  revenue  to  their  owners  by  being  invested  in 
public  securities  or  industrial  enterprises  here ;  they  would 
afford  large  revenues  for  their  individual  gratifications  ;  and 
the  sums  withdrawn  in  interest  from  this  country  would  be 
much  more  than  compensated  by  the  production  which  they 
had  occasioned  here.  Moreover,  as  a  profitable  investment 
was  still  in  prospect,  there  would  be  still  sufficient  inducement 
for  saving,  and  a  portion  of  the  interests  might  flow  back  as 
firesh  capital.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  decree 
in  which  this  interchange  of  advantages  between  communities 
dissimilarly  situated,  would  operate  in  adjourning  the  dark 
and  evil  days  of  Europe ;  it  is  much  more  manifest  how  effi- 
caciously it  would  operate  in  developing  the  resources  and  the 
prosperity  of  America. 

In  this  manner,  the  change  of  destiny  which  is  plainly 
portended,  would  proceed  gradually  and  beneficently.  All 
parties  would  derive  advantage  and  security  from  the  move- 
ment ;  and  the  course  of  civilization  in  passing  to  a  new  hem- 
isphere and  a  broader  field  of  action  would  experience  no 
serious  interruption.  The  system  of  Europe  would  be  ex- 
tended over  a  wider  range  than  ever,  though  placed  under  a 
new  and  independent  jurisdiction,  more  compatible  with  its 
future  requirements,  more  favorable  to  its  further  develop- 
ment. That  unity  which  had  been  sought  and  partially 
achieved  by  the  past  career  of  Europe,  and  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  balance  of  power,  would  be  still  pursued  on  an  ampler 
arena,  as  a  continuation  of  the  former  part  of  modern  history, 
and  more  perfectly  realized  in  America  by  the  enforcement  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine.  The  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  the  assertion  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
United  States  from  the  dominion  of  a  single  European  power ; 
the  Monroe  doctrine  is  the  proclamation  of  the  independence 
of  the  American  continent ;  and  its  exemption  from  that  fur- 
ther jurisdiction  of  the  European  confraternity  of  kingdoms 
and  empires,  which  is  inconsistent  with  its  legitimate  de- 
velopment. It  is  the  claim  of  America  to  a  co-ordinate,  in- 
steaa  of  a  subordinate,  position,  in  the  modern  family  of  na- 
tions, preparatory  to  the  exercise  of  those  fimctions  which 
will  devolve  upon  it  when  the  sun  of  Europe  declines. 

We  have  confined  our  observations  almost  entirely  to  the 
United  States,  because  this  country  alone  of  the  American 
republics  and  States  occupies  a  prominent  position  at  present 
on  the  chess-board  of  nations ;  and  because  it  is  destined  to 
maintain  and  perhaps  to  extend  its  existing  amplitude  and 
superiority.  But,  if  there  had  been  time  to  mould  our  views 
in  larger  proportions,  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  have 
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traced  the  onward  moyement  of  the  great  wave  of  cmlisatioii 
over  Mexicoy  Central  America,  the  West  India  Islands^  Ckh 
lumbia,  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  Brazil,  along  both  slopes 
of  the  South  American  Cordilleras,  and  down  the  tributary 
waters  of  the  La  Plata  to  the  confines  of  Patagonia.  This 
evolution  of  the  general  ideas  thus  hastily  presented,  and 
the  consequences  of  the  evolution,  we  must  leave  to  the  pro- 
phetic instinct  or  the  fancy  of  our  readers. 
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'^'  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Vallej :  with  the  original  nam- 
tiyes  of  Marquette,  Alouez,  Mcmbr^,  Hennepin,  and  Anastase  Doaay,  by  John 
Gilmary  Shea.*'    Redficid,  Clinton  Hall,  New  York,  1852.     1  vol.  8vo.  367 pp. 

The  volume  named  above  contains  what  is  denominated  by 
Mr.  Shea  the  authentic  narrative  by  Father  James  Marquette, 
of  his  discovery  of  the  Missisippi.  The  history  which  he  gives 
of  the  manuscript  is,  that  it  was  prepared  for  publication  by 
Father  Claude  Dablon,  and  lay  unknown  in  the  Jesuits' 
College  at  Quebec.  The  last  survivor  of  the  Jesuits,  when 
the  college  was  closed,  after  the  country  had  come  into  the 
possession  of  England,  deposited  it  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in 
charge  of  the  nuns,  who,  in  1844,  returned  it  to  Rev,  F. 
Martin,  one  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  who  had  come  to  Quebec 
to  resume  the  instructions  and  services  of  the  order.  By  him 
it  was  delivered  to  Mr.  French  for  publication.  This  auihenr- 
tic  copy,  as  it  is  called,  is  identical,  for  the  most  part,  in  word 
and  letter,  with  the  prior  editions  of  the  same  work,  but  dif- 
fering, however,  materially  in  some  not  unimportant  state- 
ments from  the  others,  in  relation  to  several  particulars,  a 
few  of  which  will  be  referred  to  in  these  pages.  The  volume 
contains,  also,  a  translation  of  the  newly  published  manu- 
script. It  might  be  a  not  uninteresting  discussion  to  inquire 
into  this  history.  That  an  authentic  narrative  of  such  an 
important  event  should  be  allowed  to  lie  hidden  nearly  a  cen- 
tury in  the  college,  while  France  retained  her  dominion  in 
Canada,  and  eighty  years  more  in  the  cabinet  of  the  nuns,  is 
a  curious,  perhaps  an  inexplicable  matter.  And  it  might  be 
scarcely  less  curious  to  settle  the  question  whence  was  ob- 
tained the  unauthentic  copy  which  was  given  to  the  world  in 

*  We  use  the  liberty  here,  as  elsewhere,  of  spellingr  the  word  in  this  mode, 
though  not  in  accordance  with  common  usage.  If  we  do  not  foivet,  Fathers  Bing- 
ham and  Morse,  from  whom  our  early  instruction  was  derived,  used  this  ortho- 
grapliy.  It  seems,  manifestly,  the'correct  form.  A  compound  word,  Missi  and 
Bippi,  or,  in  other  dialects,  Massi  and  Sippo,  or  Scpo,  the  addition  of  ■  between 
the  two  is  unnecessary,  if  not  incorrect. 
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1681  y  which^  a8  above  said,  is,,  with  some  exceptions  hereafter 
referred  to,  identical  with  the  authentic  copy. 

These  inquiries,  however,  will  not  perplex  our  pages.  The 
volume  itself  exacts  so  much  notice  and  remark,  that  no  space 
ifi  left  for  less  important  mysteries  of  merely  collateral  rela- 
tion. A  more  formidable  obstruction  to  such  inquiry  would 
exist  in  the  want  of  evidence. 

The  obvious  purpose  in  the  compilation  of  this  volume  is 
to  prove  the  hypothesis  that  Marquette  discovered  and  first 
explored  the  Missisippi,  and  that  the  work  bearing  his  name 
is  genuine  and  authentic.  While  the  first  is,  certainly,  pos- 
sible, and,  indeed,  in  no  way  improbable,  standing  as  worthy 
of  belief  as  any  other  thing  which  is  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence, and  not  attended  with  any  discrediting  circumstances, 
the  last  idea  is  discredited  by  internal  no  less  than  by  ex- 
trinsic evidence.  It  is  true  that  three  authors  of  much  his- 
torical celebrity  have  treated  the  work  of  Marquette  as  au- 
thentic, and  one  of  them  has  even  attempted  to  prove  it  so.* 
Two  of  these,  Charlevoix  and  Sparks,  are  relied  upon  by  Mr. 
Shea  to  support  his  view ;  and  as  the  main  design  of  the 
work  above  named  is  to  establish  the  two  propositions  before 
stated,  and  as  he  seeks  to  fortify  his  position  by  the  force 
which  is  drawn  from  their  authority,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
go  into  an  examination,  somewhat  elaborate,  of  his  evidence, 
and  of  the  counteracting  testimony. 

It  seems  to  us  that  any  person  who  has  actually  seen  the 
Missisippi  river  will  be  at  once  impressed  with  the  idea,  on 
reading  the  narrative  in  question^  that  it  was  written  by  one 
who  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  country,  or  the  objects 
to  which  the  book  relates,  but  who  had  only  a  misty  and  in- 
distinct idea  of  them — such  as  is  gathered  from  the  relations  of 
others.  This,  indeed,  we  should  think,  must  strike  all  readers, 
from  the  extreme  paucity  and  almost  total  absence  of  detcGl. 
Our  world  of  land  and  water  contains  one  river  only  superior 
to  this.  Its  rank  as  a  river  made  its  discovery  a  matter  of 
curious  and  extraordinary  interest  in  the  republic  of  letters  ; 
its  relations  with  Canada,  and  its  vast  extent  of  rich  lands, 
rendered  it  of  peculiar  and  incalculable  value  to  the  nation  of 
the  alleged  discoverer  and  narrator,  and  not  less  to  the  Chris- 
tian church,  whose  zealous  apostle  he  was,  and  for  the  extension 
of  the  faith  of  which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  and  was  now  un- 
dergoing the  most  extraordinary  toils,  privations  and  perils. 
It  is  incredible  that  a  man  of  common  observation  and  sa- 
gacity, who  had  passed  twelve  hundred  miles  on  such  a  river, 
and  five  or  six  hundred  on  two  of  its  principal  tributaries, 

*  Mr.  Sparks.    The  othen  referred  to  are  CharleToiz  and  Bancroft. 
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even  if  the  whole  space  had  been  before  trayersed  and  da- 
gcribed,  should  find  nothing  to  relate  of  its  topography, 
capacities,  natural  history,  peculiar  characteristics^  hydn)* 
graphical  features,  depth  or  volume;  and  this  becomes  quite  too 
much  for  human  faith,  when  it  is  considered  that  no  man  had 
before  traversed  or  seen  any  portion  of  this  vast  system  of 
rivers  save  the  roaming  savage,  and  that  he  was  publishing 
to  the  world  the  greatest  discovery  made  or  to  be  made  on 
this  continent  next  to  this  continent  itself.  The  only  solu- 
tion of  this  marvellous  reserve  is  to  be  found  in  ignorance. 

Even  the  most  prominent  topographical  particulars  in  the 
outline  of  the  river  are  omitted,  except  in  three  or  four  in- 
stances ;  and  each  of  those  is  of  such  a  nature,  and  so  looeely 
stated  as  to  indicate  a  relation  at  second  hand.  Nearly  aU 
that  is  given  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  of  the  depth  and 
current  of  the  stream,  is  comprised  in  a  dozen  lines  of  de- 
scription on  the  first  entrance  upon  the  river,  applying,  of 
course,  to  a  very  few  miles  only  oi  its  extent.  He  says:  "It 
is  narrow  at  the  mouth  of  the  Misconsing ;  its  current,  whidi 
runs  south,  is  slow  and  gentle ;  on  the  right  is  a  great  chain 
of  very  high  mountains,*  and  on  the  left,  very  fine  landa. 
It  is  in  many  places  studded  with  islands.  On  sounding  we 
have  found  ten  fathoms  of  water.  Its  breadth  is  very  un- 
equal ;t  it  is  sometimes  three-quarters  of  a  league,  and  some- 
times narrows  into  three  arpents,  (220  yards.) 

This  brief  sentence,  which  contains  nothing  more  than 
mi^ht  be  related  at  second  hand  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Indians,  and  which  is  delivered  in  the  Indian  style  of  con- 
densation— ^a  pure  model  of  laconic  beauty— comprises  nearly 
the  whole  information  which  the  narrative  imparts  of  the 
Great  river.  The  ^^  great  chain  of  very  high  mountains," 
however,  has  not  been  seen  by  any  subsequent  traveller. 

*  The  word  is  "grande  "  in  the  authtniic  as  well  as  in  the  original  copy.  BIr. 
Shea's  translation  very  judiciously  dilutes  this  into  considerable.  If  the  folloir- 
ing  words,  "  very  high,  should  be  in  like  manner  reduced,  it  would  make  mum 
approach  towards  the  fact. 

fThis  is  the  yersion  of  Mr.  Shea's  auihtiiiic  copy.  The  edition  of  1681,  u 
reprinted  by  Mr.  Rich  in  1845,  beside  the  important  differences  named  below, 
has  it,  '*its  breadtli  is  very  tqual.** — {Sa  largeur  est  fort  egaU.)  The  ibrmar 
editions  give  the  depth,  in  the  same  line,  dix-nertf  (nineteen)  fathoms.  The  lut 
line,  afler  league,  in  this  sentence,  is  not  in  the  old  editions.  The  whole  sentaneo 
stood,  originally,  '*En  sondant  nous  avons  trouv€  dtx-iutt/ brasses  d'eau,  sa  lar- 
geur  est  fort  egaU,  elle  a  quelquefois  trois  quarts  do  lieues  "  The  next  page  fits 
similar  alterations.  The  prior  editions  say,  *'  the  wild  oxen  are  more  than  one 
time  larger  and  more  corpulent,"  (than  the  domestic  cattle,)  '*our  people  hayii^ 
■Iain  one,  thirteen  (treize)  persons  could  hardly  remove  it.  In  the  ttuthentie  copy 
the  word  plus  becomes  pres,  nearly  one  time  larger,  and  the  thirteen  men,  Uie 
Falstafik,  are  brought  down  to  three,"  (trois,)  We  know  not  which  number  b 
moet  iadiciouB.  There  being  but  seven  in  the  company,  it  seems  neceesarj  to 
take  down  the  thirteen  some';  but  three  men  would  not  be  able  to  remove  one  of 
oar  common  cattle,  without  the  aid  of  machinery. 
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The  fortunate  discoverer  of  the  ^^  grande  chmne"  was  not 
onlj  happy  in  the  first  view,  hut  in  the  last  also.     He  en- 

?'  yed  a  complete  monopoly  of  this  mountain  landscape, 
here  is  in  this  region,  on  the  right  hank,  in  our  day,  heside 
the  hluff  that  extends  throughout  nearly  the  whole  course  of 
the  river,  only  the  single  small  elevation,  known  as  Pike's 
mountain,  so  fer  as  later  travellers  inform,  which  is  hetween 
two  and  three  hundred  feet  above  the  general  level,  hardly 
filling  the  idea  of  a  mountain,  certainly  not  to  be  named  as 
a  very  high  one.  At  twenty  miles  lower  down  are  some 
lesser  hills,  the  whole  sufiicient  to  excuse  a  relation  at  second 
hand  from  the  Indians,  like  that  above,  but  not  justifying  a 
statement  of  one  who  speaks  of  his  own  knowledge."^  A 
statement  that  a  large  river  is  cut  up  with  many  islands 
might  be  pretty  safely  hazarded  without  even  the  support  of 
Indian  testimony  ;t  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  in  a 
stream  of  the  first  class,  some  spot  might  not  be  found  te 
verify  the  figure  of  ten  fathoms,  or  the  report  that  its  width 
is  unequal.  It  might  require,  however,  a  search  warrant  to 
find  the  width  of  two  miles  and  thirty-two  rods,  or  the  con- 
traction to  220  yards.  Though  it  is  possible  some  nook 
might  be  found  to  answer  the  first  requisition,  the  last,  we 
are  confident,  would  elude  the  search,  and  the  return  upon 
the  warrant  must  be  '^  non  inventus.'* 

These  two  characteristics  of  the  narrative,  the  extreme  scar- 
city of  detail,  and  the  presentment  of  those  few  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  might  easily  have  been  done  by  a  person  who  had  not 
left  his  chimney-corner  in  Quebec,  afford  not  only  a  reason- 
able, but  a  very  strong  ground  of  suspicion  that  the  writer 
had  not  seen  the  river,  but  that  the  volume  issued  from 
a  manufactory  of  iparketable  literary  articles,  with  an  eye 
more  to  the  profit  of  the  work  than  to  accurate  historical  nar- 
rative or  geographical  information,  was  put  up   merely  to 


*  Other  travellers  describe  the  bluff  which  forms  the  river  bank  as  a  chain  of 
mountains.  But  this  (not  certainly  to  be  called  **  very  high  mountains'*)  extends 
tbrougfh  nearly  the  whole  course  of  the  river  at  intervab,  and  is  not  a  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  place  named.  It  is  merely  the  river  bank,  below  which  the 
stream  flows  several  hundred  feet.  The  height  of  the  bluff  is  from  200  to  400 
feet  usually.  Featherstonhaugh  says,  **  opposite  to  the  Wisconsin  it  is  450  feet 
high.  It  is  singular  that  a  traveller  should  speak  of  this,  after  passing  without 
notice  the  much  greater  elevation  on  the  Wisconsin,  known  as  the  Blue,  Mounds, 
said  by  Owen  to  be  1,000  feet  high.  Major  Long  names  the  elevation  of  the 
eastern  bluff  435  feet,  and  of  the  western  about  the  same  ;  and  Pike's  mountain, 
epposite  the  mouth  of  Wisconsin,  550  feet  high,  or  about  100  feet  above  the  bluff 
level. 

t  This  was  a  generally  notorious  feature  of  the  river.  It  £iad  been  stated  by 
Biedroa,  more  than  a  century  before,  in  his  relation  of  the  expedition  of  De  Solo, 
that  the  river  had  many  islands  too  near  its  source ;  probably  on  the  same 
aathority  of  the  natives. 


ill  *  -i^k^ler^  <  jHcXy  in  regular  course  of  trade.    Such  wii 
:li^  -99^r^  mwvinir  •^^m  after,  in  name  of  Tonti.     Snch,  waj 


*#r^H%M7.  -w  this*,  and  perhaps  the  second  Tolome  of  Heih 
j^n      7Iie  :hr«  T^.*lames  may  be  supposed  the  work  of  one 
iMf.  yi^4nn^  rsj  «rf>me  ingenious  Detoe,  to  satisfj^  his  owa 
IT*,  uift  ^A\  Iriereafe  the  honest  gains  of  some  ancient  Doift* 
*n4  :^n. 


«*asi  and  two  important  navigable  tributaries— « 
It  r>-*r<  baring  only  one  superior — then  new  to  all 
-ill*  -r*iriii  MT.^  himself  and  a  few  roving  bands  of  Indians, 
j^mtsKKxt  fc-rae  peculiarities  certainly  worthy  to  be  noted, 
Aonai.  12.  a  r.  .lume  expressly  designed  to  communicate  his 
Txas.  -tidC'TerT  to  the  world,  have  given  so  meagre  an  account 
if  r 

TsrTr  :*  not.  s--^  far  as  we  have  observeil,  a  single  fact  stated, 
w^t«i*T  ^A  fiennanent  objects,  as  those  relating  to  the  geo- 
zrarij  r,j  t'lpt^isrraphy  of  the  country,  or  transient,  as  those 
oamTini:  the  meeting  with  Indians  or  the  wild  animalfl, 
w!i:ch  Slight  n.'t  In?  a«  well  derived  from  the  suggestions  of 
die  IndiAc^  as  tliat  stated  in  relation  to  the  source  of  the 
rnvr  "Tne  river  Mississippi  draws  its  origin  from  severri 
Iake5  -n  iiecj-untryof  the  people  of  the  north;"  (p.  10  Rich's 
iA.,  >aea,  aifc.  4.  p.  17/)  which  commences  the  few  lines  of 
ifth'rlpnim  Ivrore  •quoted,  on  the  entrance  ui)on  the  river,  and 
which  'iwr  w:u»  then  not  known  to  a  single  white  man,  except 
3XKm  [nitian  :eri»timi-*ny. 

In  rhe  niirr^ive.  or-n.^sisting  of  twenty-five  and  a  half  pages, 
r^achr  AT-'  lev  -wti  :..  utterly  frivolous  occurrences  attending 
us  surp«^«.d  v:,^i:  .:*  rive  days  to  the  Illinois  Indians,  which 
T»ere  -nir  \  r^reri::-  a  if  habits,  modes  and  scenes  which  Mar- 
;uerre  .:ad  v:ness*ii  :':r  years  amon^  the  numerous  tribes be- 
^Ti^bei*  in-i  rho  Missisippi,  and  which  lit  would  not 
aoo:;:::  :'  r^Iatin^::  and  seven  and  a  half  pages  more 
»  'he  •irsr  hiv>*  »r  Iv!^  vr-yage  <»n  the  lake  and  on  Fox  river, 
*ii    A  -T^itad    T-iile  ren  paires  only  are  allowed  to  his  great 

2t»  T^<i-'iisin  :•>  the  Missouri  are  the  large  rivers  of 

IZLr'.  :s   ^n  :iiit*  east,  the  Des  Moines  on  the  west, 

csl^^   vn^iiierible  rivers^  not  including  the  small 

'a«T  m*  rwi'  mpids  of  much  import  to  boatmen, 

ratrtr^n^  ir  uhirty-aix  miles,  within  the  same  ter- 

-^*  r-je  ^»r!LM^  :iotice  and  description  of  the  river  for  this 
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portant  features  above  named,  in  addition  to  the  few  lines 
already  quoted  on  his  entering  the  river,  is  comprised  in  the 
following  summary:  *' We  descend,  following  the  course  of 
the  river  (towaid  another*)  called  Pekitanoiii,  which  empties 
into  the  Mississippi,  coming  from  the  northwest,  of  which  I 
have  something  considerable  to  say,  after  I  have  related  what 
I  have  remarked  of  this  river."  He  then  gives  nearly  a  page 
and  a  half  oi  ^^what  I  have  remarked  of  this  river ^'*  which 
consists  of  a  mention  of  three  or  four  plants,  the  painted  rock 
near  the  Illinois,  and  the  discharge  of  the  current  of  the  Mis- 
souri into  the  Missisippi,  of  which  he  was  first  notified  by  the 
noise,  and  than  which  he  has  seen  nothing  more  frightful. 
We  confess  that  we  have  passed  this  part  of  the  river  several 
times,  without  realizing  the  description;  but  granting  it  to 
be  correct,  there  is  nothing  in  this  brief  page  and  a  half  that 
might  not  be  stated  as  well  by  a  person  who  had  merely  talked 
with  an  Indian  in  the  streets  of  Quebec. 

To  these  intrinsic  evidences  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
work,  it  may  be  added  that  in  the  only  two  cases  where  the 
author  ventures  to  express  distance  by  figures  he  gives  very 
little  exceeding  half  the  actual  measurement.  The  Wisconsin 
he  states  at  40  leagues,  or  112  miles ;  his  annotator,  now  un- 
der review,  states  it  nearer  the  mark  in  noting  175  miles. 
The  distance  of  the  Ohio  from  the  Missouri  is  190  miles ;  the 
narrative  calls  it  40  leagues,  or  112  miles.  This  variance 
in  distances,  however,  would,  of  itself,  show  nothing  repug- 
nant to  the  idea  of  authenticity. 

The  argument  drawn  from  what  is  not  related  in  the  work, 
against  its  authenticity,  is  greatly  fortified  by  what  is  related. 
The  natives,  generally,  in  speaking  of  the  river  to  the  French, 
mentioned,  as  one  of  its  characteristics,  that  it  contained 
monstrous  fish,  that  would  devour  men,  and  cautioned  La 
Salle  against  going  down  the  river  because  he  would  meet 
these  near  its  mouthy  meaning  the  alligatofs,  undoubtedly, 
that  infested  the  bayous  and  ponds  connected  with  the  waters 
of  that  river  in  its  lower  latitudes.  The  author  of  this  work, 
as  would  naturally  be  the  case  with  one  ignorant  of  the  coun- 
try and  making  a  fictitious  narrative,  recollects  this  as  a 
prominent  feature,  and  introduces  the  * '  monstrous  fish  ' '  to 
the  reader,  in  his  first  entrance  upon  the  river,  and  treats  us 
to  this  exhibition  in  latitude  42°,  which  he  should  have  re- 
served for  10°  nearer  the  tropic.  One  of  them,  he  says, 
'^  struck  so  violently  against  our  canoe  that  I  took  it  for  a 
large  tree  about  to  knock  us  to  pieces."     Upon  which,  his 

*The  words  in  parenthesis  are  eopplied  by  the  trannlator.    The  orij^inal  is 
'  'guiyant  le  counnt  (channel)  de  la  rivier€  appellee  PeJiitanoiii." 
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editor,  in  a  note  signed  F.,"*"  says,  ^^  probably  a  large  ost- 
fish."  He  describes,  at  another  time,  on  the  water,  a  monster 
with  the  head  of  a  tiger,  a  pointed  snout,  like  a  wild  cat's, 
and  a  beard  and  ears  erect,  a  greyish  head  and  neck  all  black.t 

Below  the  Ohio  river,  the  narrative  says,  "we  now  entered 
the  country  of  the  musquitoes,  and  were  obliged  to  make,  on 
the  water,  a  kind  of  cabin  with  our  sails,  to  snelter  ourselves 
from  the  musquitoes  and  the  sun."  The  author,  when  lie 
made  this  statement,  probably  forgot  the  fact  that  the  party 
were  in  two  birch  canoes,^  in  which  sails  could  not  wdil  l>e 
used  for  propellers,  and  would  be  useless  and  cumbersome  to 
bring  with  them,  and,  therefore,  it  must  be  supposed,  were 
not  provided.  And  some  explanation  seems  necessary  to  un- 
derstanding clearly  in  what  manner  a  canvas  awning  or  tent, 
spread  over  a  canoe,  would  exclude  musquitoes^  unless  they 
were  very  large,  and  how  such  a  light  fabric  could  bear  the 
cabin  without  being  overturned.§ 

The  recital  says,  "  They,"  rthe  Illinois  Indians  whom  they 
visited  on  the  Moingona,  as  nas  been  supposed,)  ^^use  guns 
alaOy  which  they  buy  of  our  Indian  allies  who  trade  with  the 
French."  This  is  in  1773,  while  on  Lake  Illinois,  (now 
Michigan,)  two  hundred  miles  nearer  to  the  French,  La  Salle 
found  the  Illinois  Indians,  seven  years  later,  without  fire  arms, 
and  unacquainted  with  their  use.  This  is  stated  by  Father 
Zenobius  Membre,  whose  relation  is  contained  in  the  very 
volume  before  us,  designed  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  Mar- 
quette. He  says,  (page  151,)  "they  have  used  iron  imple- 
ments and.  arms  only  since  our  arrival,"  And  further,  to 
this  statement  of  Membre's  we  have  a  note,  (by  Mr.  Shea, 
apparently,)  thus :  "All  agree  in  the  great  skill  of  the  Illi- 
nois bowmen,  and  even  as  late  as  1692-3,  when  Rale  was 
with  them,  they  had  not  yet  begun  to  use  guns, ' '  So  this  asser- 
tion of  the  recital,  in  a  matter  in  which  an  eye  witness  could 
not  be  mistaken*^  is  not  only  directly  contradicted  by  Membrfi 
and  others,  but  even  by  Mr.  Shea  himself.  Taking  this  as 
proven  false,  the  only  refuge  is  to  suppose  the  recital  a  fiction, 
drawn  up,  as  already  suggested,  by  another  person,  or  to 
attach  the  falsehood,  (so  proved  from  Mr.  Shea's  own  words,) 
to  the  holy  father,  James  Marquette,  an  alternative  we  for- 

*It  is  understood  that  the  notes  signed  F.,  in  the  volume  before  us,  are  by  Mr. 
French  ;  the  others  by  Mr.  Shea. 

t  Here  the  annotators  appear  to  be  at  fault.  They  make  no  attempt  to  claaniy 
this  queer  fish,  or  to  assign  him  a  place  or  name.  This,  evidently,  was  not  a 
catfish. 

!See  Mr  Shea's  volume,  page  7,  note  by  F. 
According  to  Major  Long,  these  canoes  absorb  so  much  water  that  it  is  necM 
8wy  to  Utke  them  out  of  water,  each  niffht,  to  dry.    Yet  these  remained  in  watar 
i&ar  joontlis,  day  and  night,  being  anchoT«d  Viv  uiq  TW«t  «X  tv\^v. 
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bear  to  adopt,  except  upon  good  proof,  and  of  which  there  is 
not  even  a  prohable  ground  of  suspicion. 

In  describing  the  first  interview  with  the  same  Illinois 
Indians,  he  says,  "they  were  covered  with  cJo^A,  (etoffe)  6v 
which  we  knew  they  were  our  allies,''  (p.  15,  Shea,  p.  21.) 
Afterward  he  says,  "they  have  only  skins  for  garments, 
(p.  22,  Shea,  p.  33.)  Of  the  same  nature  appear  to  be  the 
two  statements  regarding  the  costume  of  the  chiefs.  ^  ^  Having 
arrived  at  the  great  Sachem's  town,  we  espied  him  at  his 
cabin  door,  between  two  old  men,  all  three  standing  naked, 
with  their  calumet  turned  to  the  sun . ' '  (Shea,  p.  23.)  After- 
ward^ "the  chiefs  are  distinguished  from  the  soldiers  by  their 
wearing  a  scarf  ingeniously  made  of  the  hair  of  bears  and  wild 
oxen."  (Shea,  p.  33.)  The  variance  in  the  first  of  the  two 
cases  is  absolutely  irreconcileable.  The  last  7)iay  not  be  8f>, 
it  is  true,  there  being  a  refuge  in  the  supposition  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  three  chiefs  was  an  exception  to  the  general 
practice.  There  is  nothing,  however,  from  which  this  infer- 
ence may  be  drawn,  and  the  statement  appears  to  be,  as  in 
the  first  case,  the  result  of  a  want  of  memory  of  what  had 
been  already  stated  on  the  same  point. 

All  that  is  said  about  the  buffalo  bears  the  impress  of  a  re- 
citation of  the  tales  of  others.  And  such  this  page  of  the 
book  must  be  considered.  Tet  it  does  not  appear  in  any  dif- 
ferent guise  than  other  matter  stated  as  of  actual  observation. 
If  seen  at  all  by  the  narrator,  it  was,  as  it  purports,  in  June, 
but  the  different  appearance  of  the  animal  m  winter  and  sum- 
mer is  described,  and  other  particulars,  as,  not  a  year  passes 
without  their  killing  some  Indian,  their  action  when  attacked, 
and  when  fired  upon,  what  is  to  be  done  when  attacked  by 
them,  &c.,  all  evidently  repeated  from  the  Indians,  though 
stated,  as  other  matters^  as  of  actual  knowledge. 

On  page  75,  Mr.  Shea  quotes  Mr.  Sparks'  life  of  Marquette, 
to  the  point  that  the  map  accompanying  the  narrative  proves 
the  genuineness  of  the  work.  Mr.  Sparks'  argument  is  thus : 
"It  was  impossible  to  construct  it  without  having  seen  the 
principal  objects  delineated,  and  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  this  map  was  published  at  Paris  in  the  year  1681,  and, 
consequently,  the  year  before  the  discoveries  of  La  Salle  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  that  no  intelligence  respecting  the  coun- 
try it  represents  could  have  been  obtained  from  any  source 
subsequently  to  the  voyage  of  Marquette."  Mr.  Sparks  uses 
this  argument,  and  Mr.  Shea  quotes  it  as  showing  concla- 
aively  that  Marquette  had  performed  his  voyage  down  the 
Ifisaisippi,  because,  if  he  had  not,  he  could  not  have  con- 
^ructed  the  map.     This  is  a  striking   in«tacL<(^^  \j^  ^^^ 
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how  a  very  cool  and  logical  head  may  be  misled,  by  a  pre- 
conceived theory,  into  a  very  illogical  conclusion  The  map 
undoubtedly  proves  that  its  delineator  had  seen  the  Missi- 
sippi,  but  the  member  wanting  in  Mr.  Sparks'  argument  is, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  delmeator.  He  might 
have  been  the  naked  chief  who  is  presented  as  addressing 
Marquette  on  the  Upper  Missisippi,  or  some  one  of  that  or 
any  other  tribe,  whom  the  writer  may  have  seen  in  the  streets 
of  Quebec  in  any  month  of  the  year.  The  Indians  are  very 
good  delineators  of  the  rivers  and  other  prominent  points  in 
the  coim tries  over  which  they  roam.  It  would  have  been  as 
easy  for  any  writer  in  Quebec,  designing  to  produce  a  market- 
able narrative  of  this  kind,  to  obtain  the  map  in  question,  or 
the  description  from  which  to  construct  one,  as  to  give  a 
blanket  to  an  Indian  visitor.  And  such,  the  narrative  itself 
informs,  was  the  origin  of  the  map.  It  is  therein  distinctly 
declared  that  it  was  draiuii  from  information  of  the  Indians 
before  the  embarcation  on  the  voyage.  This  is  stated  in  the 
first  section  of  the  narrative.  '*  As  we  were  going  to  seek 
unknown  countries,  we  took  all  possible  precautions  that,  if 
our  enterprise  was  hazardous,  it  should  not  be  fool-hardy; 
for  this  reason  we  gathered  all  possible  information  from  the 
Indians  wJio  had  frequented  those  parts,  and  even  from  their 
aocounts  traced  a  map  of  oil  the  new  country,  marking  down 
the  rivers  on  which  we  were  to  sail,  the  names  of  the  nations 
and  pkbces  through  which  we  were  to  pass,  the  course  of  the 
great  river,  and  what  direction  we  should  take  when  toe  got  to 
it.**  Thus,  it  appears,  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Sparks,  adopted 
by  Mr.  Shea,  by  which  the  voyage  is  supposed  proved,  and 
the  genuineness  of  the  narrative,  by  the  map,  is  completely 
overthrown  by  the  positive  declaration  of  the  narrative  itself, 
which  shows  that  the  map  was  actually  constructed  before 
the  embarcation  for  the  voyage;  that  it  was  made  by  the 
direction  of  the  Indians,  when  the  river  had  not,  in  fact, 
been  seen  by  the  author  of  the  work^  whoever  he  may  have 
been.  ^ 

It  is  very  singular  that  Mr.  Shea  himself  not  only  gives 
us  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  map,  in  the  language  of 
the  narrative,  but  he  also  makes  a  separate  statement  oi  the 
fact  in  his  own  words,  in  his  preliminary  chapter,  (p.  xxviii.) 
^*  The  winter"  (before  the  departure)  ^'  was  spent  in  prepara- 
tion,  in  studying  over  all  that  had  yet  been  learned  of  the 
great  river,  in  gathering  around  them  every  Indian  wanderer, 
and  amid  the  tawny  group,  draunng  their  first  rude  map  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  waier  courses  that  lea  to  it.  And  on  this 
4rst  mapy  traced  doubtleaa  lLDLe«\\i\^  ou  the  ground,  they  del 
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• 

down  the  names  of  each  tribe  they  were  to  pasSj  each  important 
point  to  be  met."  This  entirely  destroys  all  proof  of  authen- 
ticity derived  from  the  map,  as  it  shows  that  the  possession 
of  a  map  giving  all  details  does  not  at  all  involve  the  idea  of 
a  voyage  down  the  river,  by  the  author  of  the  work,  but  that 
it  could  be  as  well  constructed  without  leaving  Quebec  ;  and 
that  in  fact,  in  the  present  case,  the  map  was  actually  made 
from  information  given  by  the  Indians,  and  not  by  the  author 
of  the  narrative  on  his  own  inspection. 

The  narrative  relates  that  they  entered  the  Missisippi  on 
the  I'Zth  of  June,  met  the  Illinois  Indians  at  the  place  spoken 
of,  ^whether  the  Iowa  rock  or  Des  Moins  river  may  not  be 
oonndently  said,  as  this  place,  like  every  other  description  or 
statement,  is  given  with  that  admirable  vagueness  so  natural 
in  a  person  who  ventures  on  a  relation  of  unknown  regions,) 
on  the  25th  of  June,  and  left  their  village  at  the  end  of  June ; 
and  on  the  ITth  of  July,  having  descended  as  low  as  the 
Arkansas  river,*  and  rested  one  day,  set  out  on  their  return 
up  the  river.  Thus  in  (30  days  less  6,  or)  24  days,  having 
gone  1,180  miles,  or  at  the  rate  of  49}  miles  a  day,  always 
anchoring  at  night.  This  was  about  four  miles  an  hour  for 
every  hour  of  daylight,  (allowing  for  meals,)  continued  for 
two  periods  of  eight  days  and  sixteen  days.  This,  perhaps, 
might  be  done  ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  good  work,  and  proba- 
bly has  not  been  done  often  since,  f  **  In  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember' '  they  arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Puans,  having  stopped 
three  davs  with  the  Peorias. 

Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clark,  with  a  good  force  of  boatmen, 
with  sails  which  on  several  days  were  used  to  very  good 
effect,  and  with  such  outfit  and  equipment  as  the  United 
States  government  afforded  to  speed  them  on  their  way,  made 
298^  miles  in  ascending  the  Missouri  (they  were  so  accurate 
as  to  note  quarters)  in  the  month  of  July,  resting  seven  days 
and  making  twenty-four  days  of  actual  travelling  time,  be- 
ing little  less  than  12^  miles  per  day.  Our  two  canoes  as- 
cended 075  miles  against  the  same  current,  from  the  Arkansas 
to  the  Illinois,  and  thence  by  the  Illinois  and  the  lake  to 


*  The  annotator  says  Red  river,  about  400  miles  further. 

t  The  time  occupied  by  La  Salle  in  descending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois 
river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missisippi  was  from  the  13th  February  to  9th  April, 
or  fifty-five  days,  of  which  he  stopped  nineteen,  leaving  thirty-six  days  in  wnich 
be  was  actually  occupied  in  making  progress.  This  was  equal  to  39,  miles  a 
day,  having  the  rapid  current  of  the  Missouri  the  whole  distance,  while  the  sup- 
posed voyage  of  Marquette  would  include  500  miles,  nearly  half  the  distance,  on 
the  gentle  Missisippi,  and  La  Salle  had  a  force  of  over  forty  men,  twenty-throe 
French,  eighteen  Indians,  and  himself  a  host,  a  man  of  most  uncommon  enersy 
and  spirit,  who  had  already  accomplished  the  passage  of  the  Strait  after  the 
others  had  tried  in  vain  and  gives  orer. 
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Gkeen  Bay,  565  miles,  making,  in  the  whole  asoending  dii- 
tance,  1,240  miles,  between  the  17th  of  July  and  the  end  ol 
September,  being  72  days,  beside  the  three  lost  ones,  or  1*[\ 
miles  a  day ;  an  extraordinary  performance  trnly^  to  continue 
for  two  months  constantly  laboring  against  the  stream,  more 
than  half  the  distance  being  against  the  current  of  the  rapid 
Missouri,  with  two  paddles ;  and  the  four  hands  held  to  that 
work  having  only  three  beside  to  relieve  their  labor,  one  of 
whom,  at  least,  the  father,  probably  mve  very  little  assistance. 
Lewis  and  Clarke's  narrative  has  this  line :  ^^May  26.  Ttte 
wind  being  favoraUe^  we  made  eighteen  miles  t<hday.*' 

It  is  generally  expected  that  a  writer  of  biography  will  allow 
himself  a  little  license  in  the  way  of  panegyric.  On  this 
ground,  Mr.  Sparks,  who  has  done  so  much  to  illustrate 
American  history,  may  be  excused  for  endorsing  the  state- 
ments of  the  narrative  in  the  following  fiill  and  emphatic 
manner :  ^'  Such  is  the  substance  of  Father  l^arqnette's  nar- 
rative ;  and  the  whole  of  it  accords  so  remarkably  with  the  cfe- 
scriptions  of  subsequent  travellers^  and  with  the  actual  features  of 
the  country  through  which  he  parsed,  as  to  remove  every  doubt  of 
its  genuineness.*' — (Sparks'  Life  of  Marquette,  page  290.) 
Again,  '*  Marquette's  narrative  of  this  expedition,  written 
without  pretension  or  parade,  and  with  a  fidelity  in  the  de- 
scription of  natural  objects,  which ,  although  published  after  his 
death,  confirms  its  genuineness  ai.d  accuracy,  is  among  the  most 
valuable  and  interesting  contributions  to  the  early  historical  lit- 
erature of  America," — (Sparks'  Life  of  La  Salle,  page  4.) 
Enough  has  perhaps  already  been  said  in  these  pages  to  show 
our  dissent  from  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  above  extracts. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Sparks  gave  utterance  to  a 
vague  general  impression,  which  he  would  fiud  it  extremely 
difficult  to  confirm  by  actual  citations  or  observation  of  the 
country,  when  he  says  it  *^  accords  so  remarkably  with  the 
descriptions  of  other  travellers,  and  with  the  actual  features 
of  the  country."  With  the  features  of  the  country  we  are 
not  unacquainted,  having  passed  over  the  whole  of  the  route 
from  the  Wisconsin  to  the  Arkansas,  or  to  the  Red  river,  if 
that  was  the  voyage,  as  the  note  of  Mr.  Shea  gives  it,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  seventy,  and  of  that  seventy  have 
visited  one  or  two  points.  Though  the  country  near  the  river 
on  the  west  side,  from  the  Maquoqueta  river  to  the  Wisconsin, 
is  what  is  called  there  a  broken  country,  yet  it  is  nowhere 
much  above  the  general  level.  We  know  of  nothing  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  a  mountain  in  this  region,  beside  Pike's 
Mountain,  already  named,  except  an  elevation  called  Table 
Moundf  near  Dubuque^  and  &\i«tQ\dL«llLo\mii^  this  term  being 
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ihe  designation  for  a  regular  shaped  round  or  conical  swell  of 
moderate  elevation,  generally  not  exceeding  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  high,  and  in  these  instances  not  of  greater  alti- 
tude.* We  could  not  pretend  to  point  out  the  places  where 
the  river  expands  to  two  miles  and  one  eighth,  or  contracts  to 
220  yards.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  somewhere  in  the  river 
ten  fathoms,  but  if  the  early  edition,  which^  with  more  of  a 
traveller's  characteristic  liberality,  gives  us  nineteen,  is  the 
true  reading,  we  think  there  is  no  lead,  in  these  steamboat 
days,  bold  enough  to'  find  it  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Des 
Moines.  There  is  one  small  statement,  in  an  unimportant 
particular^  that  of  the  measurement  of  distance  on  the  Wis- 
consin river,  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Sparks  in  his  life  of  Mar- 
quette, and  which  is  named  very  differently  in  the  narrative. 
The  last  gives  it  as  40  leagues,  (25  to  a  degree,  equal  to  112 
miles ;)  Mr.  Sparks  sets  it  down  at  175  miles.  This  is  not, 
certainly,  of  great  importance,  and  it  is  named  merely  because 
it  was  the  only  statement  coming  under  our  notice,  which 
was  made  by  the  narrative  in  relation  to  a  matter  stated  by 
Mr.  Sparks  himself,  and  which  did  not  seem  to  us  to  accord 
so  remarkably.  As  before  said,  the  description  is  so  vague 
and  indistinct,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  few  particulars  given, 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  assert  of  them  either  accordance 
or  disagreement.  They  are  so  few  and  relate  to  such  promi- 
nent matters^  that  they  might  well  have  been  given  at  second 
hand  ;  but  we  can  most  confidently  assert,  tliat  however  they 
may  accord  with  the  statements  of  other  travellers,  they  do 
not,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  actual  features  of  the  country. 
The  general  features  named  are  three,  the  numerous  islands, 
the  prairie,  and  the  forest  or  wooded  country,  and,  including 
these,  the  actual  features  described  or  named  are  thirteen,  the 
great  chain  of  mountains,  the  numerous  islands,  the  greatest 
and  least  breadth,  the  painted  rocks  above  the  Missouri^  the 
entrance  of  the  Missouri,  the  demon,  the  Ohio,  an  iron  mine, 
clay  of  three  colors,  canes  on  the  banks,  prairie  land,  and 
forest  consisting  of  cotton  wood,  elm,  and  white  wood.  Of 
these  only  three  are  described,  the  painted  rocks,  the  entrance 
of  the  Missouri,  and  the  demon  ;  and  only  one  is  distinctly 
located,  the  great  chain,  and  the  indiscreet  act  of  giving  it  a 
local  habitation  exposes  the  falsity  of  it.  The  Missouri  and 
Ohio  are  only  placed  by  the  relation  of  distance  to  each  other, 
and  this  is  erroneous  by  nearly  one  half.  The  painted  rocks 
«nd  the  demon  are  located  merely  in  being  the  first  above  the 
Missouri  and  the  last  between  that  and  the  Ohio.     Not  being 


*  The  Blue  Mounds  and  Piatt  Mounds  are,  howeTer,  much  hifjbkm. 
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sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  deyU,  we  could  not  saj  whe- 
ther the  narrative  has  truly  described  him,  but  hare  a  strong 
impression  to  the  contrary,  after  a  brief  glimpse  from  a  steam 
boat.  In  fact,  we  think  it  amounts  to  a  libel  on  the  demon. 
There  is  a  small  rock  in  that  part  of  the  river,  called  the 
devil's  bake-oven.  We  do  not  dispute  the  accordance  of  the 
description  of  this  object  with  the  relations  of  other  travellers 
or  with  the  reality  of  the  feature  ;  but  having  resided  nearly 
two  years  between  the  two  rivers,  heard  it  spoken  of  by  otherSi 
and  seen  it  in  passing,  we  did  not  imagine  it  to  have  a  remote 
resemblance  to  the  description  given  in  the  narrative.  The 
story  of  a  rapid  and  muddy  river  coming  in  from  the  west, 
called  Missouri,  of  a  tributary  flowing  in  somewhere  above, 
and  of  the  Ohio,  or  Wabash,  below,  on  the  east,  as  well  as  of 
the  prairie  and  wood,  and  numerous  islands,  certainly  does 
not  disagree,  in  the  main,  with  the  relations  of  other  travel- 
lers, and  with  the  actual  features  of  the  country.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  three  rivers,  and  of  the  islands,  at  least,  however, 
certainly  was  not  derived  from  personal  observation  origin- 
ally, for  they  were  made  known  by  the  Indians,  and  marked 
on  the  map,  before  (he  voyage  commenced.  The  prairie  and 
wood  might  be  drawn  from  the  like  source.  The  painted  rock 
and  the  residence  of  the  demon  would,  no  doubt,  be  of  suffi- 
cient importance  in  the  mind  of  the  savage  to  be  communi- 
cated at  the  same  time.  The  words  of  the  narrative  relating 
to  the  map  are,  ^^  marking  down  the  rivers  on  which  we  were 
to  sail,"  **  the  names  of  trie  nations,''  &c.,  and,  as  expressed 
by  Mr.  Shea,  ^Hhey  set  down  each  important  point  to  be 
met."  We  apprehend  the  iron  mine  has  by  some  means  be- 
come lost,  not  having  heard  it  mentioned  in  the  vicinity. 

Mr.  Shea  relies  chiefly  on  a  comparison  of  the  hand-writing 
of  the  manuscript  and  map  with  a  signature  in  a  parish  reg- 
ister, as  establishing  the  authenticity  of  the  work,  of  itself, 
beyond  dispute.  We  think  a  jury  of  experts  who  should  be 
candid  and  unprejudiced  men,  could  not  be  empannelled  who 
would  say  that  the  hand-writing  in  the  letter  prefixed  to  his 
work  and  that  on  the  map  at  the  close  are  the  same,  or  the 
work  of  the  same  hand.  There  is  a  very  manifest  difference 
in  the  form  of  the  letters  and  the  style  of  the  writing,  the 
hand  on  the  map  being  much  the  plainer  ;  and  so  far  there- 
fore as  the  hand  writing  shows  the  author  of  the  narrative, 
it  proves  it  to  be  written  by  some  other  person,  not  the  writer 
of  the  letter. 

Having  dwelt  upon  some  of  these  topics  rather  longer  than 

OUT  limits  or  the  patience  of  readers  would  prescribe,  yet  not 

longer  than  the  subject  iec^\i\tea  \  «ome  other  considerations 
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raggested  by  Mr.  Shea  in  his  discuesion  of  the  question  of 
antnenticity,  will  be  noticed  with  as  much  brevity  as  is  con- 
sistent with  a  proper  examination  of  the  matter. 

The  two  great  props  to  support  the  two  branches  of  Mr. 
Shea's  hypothesis  are,  that  Joliet  made  a  report  of  the  voyage 
to  Frontenac,  which  is  adduced  to  prove  the  voyage  to  have 
been  made ;  and  the  hand-writing,  which  is  supposed  to  show 
the  authenticity  of  the  narrative.     Of  the  last  we  have 
already  spoken.     The  other  remains  to  be  noticed.     And  it 
does  seem,  at  the  first  announcement,  to  be  pretty  conclusive 
on  the  question,  and  apparently  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
voyage  and  discovery  were  actually  made.     There  is  hardly 
room  to  suppose  that  a  report  from  the  governor  of  Canada 
to  his  government  could  contain  anything  but  the  truth  on  a 
matter  of  this  kind.     And  being,  as  it  is  said,  taken  from  the 
Paris  documents  at  Albany,  it  seems  to  come  to  us  with  claims 
to  be  received  as  an  official  document.     Yet  it  states  a  matter^ 
the  falsity  of  which  is  unquestionable,  and  that,  a  falsifica- 
tion of  the  great  hydrographical  problem  which  it  was  the  sole 
object  of  the  voyage  to  illustrate :  namely,  the  connexion 
fi^rmed  by  the  waters  of  the  Missisippi  between  the  country 
west  of  Canada  and  the  sea.     The  report  or  letter  of  Fronte- 
nac states  that  he  (Joliet)  '^has  discovered  a  navigation  so 
easy  by  the  fine  rivers  that  he  found,  that /row  the  Lake  On- 
tario and  Fort  Frontenac  one  may  go  by  boat  (en  barque)  quite 
to  the  Gvlph  of  Mexico,  having  to  make  but  a  single  discharge, 
€U  the  place  where  Lake  Erie  falls  into  Lake  Ontario, ' '     A  man 
who  would  thus  make  a  false  report  in  relation  to  the  most 
important  matter  connected  with  his  voyage,  would  not  scru- 
ple to  falsify  in  relation  to  the  voyage  itself.     The  rule  of 
common  sense,  alike  with  that  of  the  common  law,  on  this 
point  is,  that  a  witness  who  will  deliberately  falsify  in  one 
important  particular  is  not  to  be  believed  in  any  part  of  his 
testimony.     The  time  of  Joliet' s  absence  from  Quebec  and 
return  thither  is  not  unworthy  of  notice.     He  is  said  to  have 
gone  down  the  Missisippi  in  June  1674,  instead  of  16T3,  as 
the  narrative  ascribed  to  Marquette   relates.     This  might 
have  been  passed  over  as  a  slip  of  the  pen,  not  unusual.     But 
his  return  to  Quebec  seems  to  confirm  the  date  of  16T4  as  the 
time  when  he  went,  somewhere  uncertain.     The  letter  of  Fron- 
tenac, date  November  14, 1674,  states  that  Joilet  has  returned 
to  Quebec  tvithin  the  past  three  montJis,  from  his  voyage  of 
discovery ;  by  which  it  seoms  that  his  absence  was  in  that 
year,  when  it  is  related  that  Marquette  had  been  sick  that 
whole  summer  at  St.  Francois.     If  Mr.  Shea  should  report  to 
the  governor  of  New  York  that  he  had  passed  from  the  BLud- 
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•on  over  to  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  down  to  the 
sea^  and  that  he  had  found  a  clear  navigation  for  boats  from 
the  Hudson  to  the  sea  in  that  direction,  before  the  days  of  the 
Champlain  canal,  such  a  statement  would  be  universally  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  he  had  not  made 
the  pretended  voyage.  And  that  belief  would  not  be  shaken 
by  tne  very  convenient  occurrence  of  overturning  his  canoe 
and  losing  his  papers  in  sight  of  Albany.^ 

Mr.  Shea  mentions  two  very  remarkable  circumstances, 
tending  strongly  to  throw  discredit  on  the  narrative,  thou^ 
he  names  them  only  as  acts  of  injustice  to  Marquette.     He 
says :  '^  the  court  allowed  the  whole  affair  to  pass  unnotioed/' 
(p.  34.)    This  great  discovery,  by  which  the  second  river  in 
the  world  was  first  made  known,  and  by  which  1,000,000 
square  miles  of  the  richest  territory  under  the  sun  was  added, 
or  might  be  added,  to  the  French  possessions  on  this  conti- 
nent, was  treated  by  the  French  government  as  of  no  more 
importance  than  an  old  wife's  tale.     It  seems  to  us,  certainly, 
significant  of  something  more  than  a  willingness  to  do  injus- 
tice to  the  good  Father  Marquette.     The  other  fact  is  of  a 
similar  kind^  and  named  as  proof  of  the  same  injustice  in  an- 
other quarter.     He  says,    (Life  of  Marquette,   p.   75,)  the 
narrative    "was  overlooked  and  nearly  forgotten;    all  the 
writers  connected  with  La  Salle's  expedition,  except  the  first 
edition  of  Hennepin,  published  in   1683,  speak  of  Joliet's 
voyage  as  a  fiction.     Marquette  they  never  mention ;  but  in 
Le  Clercq,  and  those  whom  he  cites — in  the  second  Hennepin, 
in  Joutel,  in  all,  in  fact,  except  the  faithful  Tonti,  the  nar- 
rative of  Marquette  is  derided,  called  a  fable,  or  narrative  of 
a  pretended  voyage."     It  does,  we  confess,  to  our  mind,  in- 
dicate something  else  than  injustice  to  Marquette,  that  all 
cotemporary  writers  should  call  it  a  fable  and  a  pretended 
voyage.     The  concurrent  testimony  of  cotemporary  writers 
is  usually  received  as  proof  of  the  matter  which  they  a| 
in  representing.     ^'  All  hut  the  faithful  Tonti:'*  itself  a 
and  counterfeit.     Tonti  disclaimed  the  authorship  of  the  work 
under  his  name.     If  this  were  written  by  the  same  hand  as 
the  narrative  of-  Marquette,  (as  before  suggested,)  it  would 
be  natural  enough  that  "the  faithful  Tonti"  should  speak 
well  of  the  "accurate  Marquette,"  though  all  others  should 
agree  in  treating  the  book  as  a  fable.     "Most  writers,"  (far- 
ther says  Mr.  Shea,)  "in  France  and  elsewhere,  passed  over  it, 

*  Tho  report  of  Frontonac  states  **  havingr  lo$t  all  his  memoirs  and  joamab  in 
the  shipwreck  which  he  made  in  Bighi  of  Montreal,  in  which  he  expected  to  have 
been  drowned  afler  having  made  a  voyage  of  1,200  leagues,  and  lost  all  his  papers 
MudM  i/ttie  'savage'  (verbatim)  whom  he  brought  from  those  countries." 
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and  in  toorhs  on  the  Miasisaippi,  no  discovery  prior  to  thai  (f 
La  Salle  is  mentioned.  Even  Harris,  who  cites  Marquette,  hj 
name,  as  describing  the  calumet,  and  calls  him  a  man  of  gooa 
sense  and  fair  character,  does  not  give  him  due  credit  as  the 
first  explorer^ 

"  Indeed,  the  services  and  narrative  would  hardly  have  es- 
caped from  oblivion  had  not  Charlevoix  brought  them  to  light 
in  his  great  work  on  Canada,  nearly  seventy  years  after  the 
events." 

Charlevoix,  however,  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  careful  in 
his  statements  to  be  received  as  a  reliable  witness  for  estab- 
lishing, on  his  sole  testimony,  facts  related  as  transpiring 
seventy  years  before,  and  up  to  his  time  denied  or  discredit^ 
by  all  others.  In  order  that  this  testimony  of  one  witness, 
of  a  later  generation,  for  the  first  time  tending  to  establish  a 
matter  so  long  discredited  may  be  fairly  judged  and  duly  ap- 
preciated, a  few  extracts  and  references  are  presented,  made 
at  random  on  opening  the  volume  of  Charlevoix,  in  those 
pages  having  direct  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  discovery, 
and  to  some  points  in  the  geography  of  the  river.  The 
absence  of  both  clearness  and  accuracy,  in  the  pages  of  Char- 
levoix, is  quite  remarkable.  If  by  the  river  of  Bulls  he 
designates  the  stream  now  called  Salt  river,  about  twenty- 
seven  or  thirty  leagues  above  the  Illinois,  Charlevoix  would 
be  sufficiently  correct  for  a  general  statement  in  saying  that 
the  river  of  Bulls  is  twenty-leagues  above  the  Illinois.  But 
he  says  the  Assenisippi,  or  Rock  river,  is  forty  leagues  fur- 
ther. Rock  river  is  290  miles,  or  about  104  French  leagues 
above  the  Illinois,  in  fact,  instead  of  sixty  leagues,  as  he  gives. 
This  difference  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  cause  any  distrust 
of  veracity,  or  to  impeach  an  author  even  for  want  of  general 
accuracy.  It  is  eminently  accurate  compared  with  other 
statements  on  the  same  page,  (295,  Voyage  to  Canada,) 
for  example:  ^^Assenisippi,  or  the  river  of  the  Rock,  so 
caUed  because  it  is  over  against  a  mountain,  which  is  in 
the  bed  of  the  Missisippi,  and  where  some  travellers  have 
affirmed  there  was  rock  crystal,'*  Now,  this  is  wholly  fabul- 
ous. In  the  bed  of  the  Missisippi,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of 
Rock  river,  are  two  low  flat  islands,  not  more  than  fifteen  feet 
above  the  ordinary  stage  of  water,  and  wholly  of  alluvion, 
and  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river  is  the  same,  so  low  that  its 
settlement  as  a  town  was  discouraged  as  liable  to  overflow, 
and  it  is,  in  fact,  frequently  in  part  overflowed.  There  is 
neither  mountain  nor  rock  on  either,  except  the  bluff",  which 
lines  the  whole  Missisippi,  and  which,  at  this  point,  is  a  mile 
or  more  back  of  the  river  bank.     The  river  in  question  runs 
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on  a  rock  bottom,  an  unusual  circumstance  in  that  region, 
and  which  probably  suggested  the  name.  There  is  not,  in 
fact,  a  mountain  in  the  bed  of  the  Missisippi,  nor  any  thine 
having  semblance  of  a  hill,  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Illi- 
nois. '*  Twenty-five  leagues  higher  we  find  the  Ouisconsin^." 
The  French  league  is  twenty-five  to  a  degree.  So  the  Wis- 
consin is  seventy  miles  above  Kock  river.  Its  real  distance  is 
210  miles,  or  precisely  three  times  that  asserted.  *  'On  the  left, 
.-about  sixty  leagues  above  the  river  of  Bulls,  we  see  the  Moin- 
-g®na  come  out  of  an  immense  and  magnificent  meadow,"  &c. 
Koek  river  is  placed  forty  leagues  above  the  river  of  Bulls ; 
Moingona  sixty  leagues  above  the  same  ;  Wisconsin  twenty- 
five  leagues  above  Rock.  So  the  Des  Moines  river  is  twenty 
leagues  higher  up  stream  on  the  Missisippi  than  Rock  river, 
instead  of  125  miles  below  it,  as  it  really  is,  and  only  five 
leagues  lower  than  the  Wisconsin.  The  distance  from  the 
Des  Moines  to  the  Wisconsin  is  330  miles. 

At  coming  out  of  the  Lake  (Pepin,)  a^ain,  he  says,  "we 
meet  with  L'Isle  Pelee.*  Three  leagues  below  L'Isle  Pelee, 
we  leave,  on  the  right  hand,  the  river  St.  Croix."  Thus  he 
places  the  St.  Croix  on  the  lake.  This  river  is  35  miles, 
»or  12^  French  leagues,  above  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Pepin, 
und  above  instead  of  below  the  mountain  La  Grange,  which 
is  probably  L'Isle  Pelee. 

But  the  inaccuracy  of  Charlevoix  is  more  conspicuous  in 
his  location  of  the  village  of  Illinois  Indians  visited  by  Mar- 
quette. "They  had  not  made  much  distance"  (Marquette 
and  his  company)  "before  they  met  the  Illinois.  They  came 
upon  three  villages  .of  this  nation  three  leagues  below  the  place 
umere  the  Missouri,  which  Father  Marquette  calls  Pechitanoni 
in  his  relation,  unites  its  waters  to  those  of  the  Missisippi." — 
(Hist.  Gen.  de  Nouv.  Fr.,  p.  249.) 

The  absence  of  clearness  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the 
inaccuracies  of  this  writer.  He  mentions  the  arrival  of  La 
Sale  in  Canada  under  the  year  1676,  and  after  having  said 
that  the  departure  of  Talon  and  death  of  Marquette  (in  16T5) 
had  caused  the  Missisippi  to  be  lost  sight  of,  says  he.  La  Sale, 
entered  into  the  views  of  Talon  in  respect  to  the  discovery  of 
the  grand  river  and  countries  which  it  waters.  His  first  pro- 
ject was  to  seek  a  passage  to  China  and  Japan  by  the  north- 
west from  Canada  ;  and  he  occupied  himself  in  acquiring  the 
knowledge,  and  arranging  the  preliminaries  which  could  be 
necessary  to  his  design.  He  was  in  this  occupation  when 
Joliet  arrived  at  Montreal  from  the  discovery  of  the  river, 
which,   according  to  Frontenac's  report  before  mentioned, 

*  PerhtpA  more  ptopot\y  WUX^^^X^,"^  ^^X^V^Wid. 
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was  in  the  fall  of  1674.— {Hist.  Gen.  de  N.  Fr.,  p.  263, 
264.) 

Kot  less  indistinct  is  he  in  his  mention  of  the  rapids  and 
the  lead  mines.  ''A  league  above  the  Moingonan"  (which 
he  places  20  leagues  above  Rock  river)  *Hhere  are  two  falls 
in  the  Missisippi,  which  are  pretty  long,  where  they  unload 
and  tow  the  pettiaugre,  and  above  the  second  fall,  that  is  to 
say,  21  leagues  from  the  Moingona,''  (which  should  be  16 
leagues  above  the  Wisconsin,)  "they  find  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  lead  mines." 

The  lead  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  is  three  times  the 
distance  above  the  Des  Moins,  or  180  miles ;  on  the  west  side 
as  much,  and  about  70  miles  above  the  upper  rapids  ;  the  in- 
terval between  the  rapids  nearly  100  miles. 

It  would  be  hardly  safe  to  rely  on  a  writer  who  is  so  indis- 
tinct and  so  inaccurate  for  establishing  the  truth  of  a  matter 
denied  by  many  cotemporary  writers,  overlooked  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  whom  it  was  of  first  importance,  and  discredited 
by  so  many  strong  circumstances.  These  statements  exhibit 
great  carelessness.  Indeed,  from  instances  not  few  like  the 
above,  one  might  suppose  that  Father  Charlevoix  caught  up 
all  that  he  heard  in  the  streets  or  the  wigwams,  and  cast  it 
reeking  on  his  page,  without  giving  a  thought  either  about 
its  correctness  or  consistency.  The  mere  variation  from  actual 
measure  in  stating  distances  on  a  river  is  of  no  account,  but 
the  above  extracts,  taken  in  the  whole,  exhibit  a  want  of 
carefulness  which  must  greatly  disturb  a  faith  resting  on 
Charlevoix,  in  defiance  of  the  opinions  of  all  cotemporaries 
and  80  many  and  strong  circumstances. 

The  discovery  of  the  Missisippi  opened  a  new  world  to  the 
knowledge  of  men.  Of  more  importance  than  any  which  a 
century  and  a  half  had  brought  forth  in  relation  to  the  wes- 
tern hemisphere,  it  naturally  enough  offered  a  groundwork 
for  a  series  of  fictions  and  romances  invented  by  their  authors 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  themselves  and  furnishing  aliment 
at  the  same  time  to  the  public  curiosity.  This  could  easily 
be  done,  in  anticipation  of  the  event,  froip  such  maps  and 
relations  as  the  Indians  might  supply.  Some  of  this  class  of 
writings,  probably,  have  long  since  passed  away  and  been 
forgotten  ;  while  others,  escaping  the  accidents  of  time,  sur- 
vive the  intervening  century  and  a  half  to  our  day.  That 
bearing  the  name  of  Tonti,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  was  not 
a  single  instance  of  this  counterfeit  class  of  literary  works. 
In  a  letter  prefixed  to  the  narrative  of  Joutel,  Joliet's  rela- 
tion was  spoken  of  as  a  fiction  ;  for  evidence  that  the  volume 
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under  the  name  of  Marquette  was  also  so  regarded,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  look  further  than  the  pages  of  Mr.  Shea. 

The  Missisippi  had  been  casually  found  by  De  Soto,  in 
1542,  but  not  m  any  proper  sense  discovered.  For  he  saw 
only  a  few  leagues  of  its  course,  from  which  he  obtained  no 
idea  of  its  rise,  direction,  extent  or  relations  with  the  conti- 
nent. And  in  a  memorial  to  King  William,  appended  to 
the  History  of  Carolana,by  Coxe,  it  is  said  that,  m  1678,  a 
number  of  persons  went  from  New  England  to  New  Mexico, 
in  which  expedition  they  crossed  the  Missisippi,  and  on 
their  return  gave  an  account  of  their  discovery  to  the  gover- 
nor at  Boston.  It  is  not  known  that  their  report  is  now  in 
existence.  If  the  journey  and  report  were  actually  made, 
the  documents  relating  to  it  may  have  been  consumed  in  the 
fire  by  which  it  is  known  many  papers  in  the  archives  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  were  destroyed,  or  they  may  have 
been  sent,  as  would  be  probable,  to  the  home  government, 
and  be  still  in  existence  in  the  Plantation  Office  in  London. 
Mr.  Coxe  also  states  that  Colonel  Wood,  living  in  Virginia, 
near  the  falls  of  James  river,  had  previously  been  upon  some 
of  its  tributaries. 

A  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Du  Pratz,  which  may  be 
considered  as  giving  some  confirmation  to  the  story,  that  a 
party  from  Massachusetts  had  been  to  the  Missisippi.  He 
says,  (quoting  from  Dumont,  v.  2,  p.  296,)  four  leagues  up 
the  Yazoo  from  the  mouth  is  a  fort,  and  the  settlement  of  Le 
Blanc.  The  village  of  the  Indians  (Yazoos)  is  a  league  from 
this  settlement,  and  on  one  side  of  it  is  a  hill  on  which  they 
pretend  that  the  English  formerly  had  a  fort ;  accordingly 
there  are  still  some  traces  of  it  to  be  seen,  (Du  Pratz,  p.  60.) 
If  the  English  had  a  fort  there,  it  is  not  improbable  they 
were  the  company  from  Massachusetts  mentioned  by  Coxe, 
since  no  other  company  of  English  have  been  reported  to 
have  visited  it  previously,  so  far  as  we  have  seen. 

The  vast  valley  of  this  river,  limiting  the  estimate  to  the 
bounds  of  the  fertile  land  on  the  west  of  the  Missisippi,  may 
be  said  to  contain,  at  the  lowest  computation,  800,000  square 
miles ;  and  this  great  area  has  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
waste  lands.  There  is  none  scarcely,  which  is  of  a  perma- 
nently unproductive  and  barren  character,  incapable,  by  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  of  cultivation.  That  which  is  waste  is 
made  so  by  overfiow  and  immersion.  Of  this  kind  of  land, 
much  that  is  so  classed  may  be  reclaimed  and  made  product- 
ive, its  soil  being  generally  of  the  richest  quality.  A  tract 
of  25,000  or  30,000  milea,  being  a  strip  of  seventy  or  one 
hundred  miles  wide,  extending  iLCto^%  ^^xi^^TTLli^xim^nA  and 
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coming  to  a  point  near  the  Trinity,  which  is  alluvial  soil,  has 
much  land  that  is  rendered  waste  by  overflow.  But  except- 
ing this,  the  really  unproductive  land,  or  perhaps  the  whole, 
including  this  strip,  could  not  amount  to  one-tenth  part  of 
the  valley. 

The  surface  of  this  region  is  uncommonly  uniform,  rising 
regularly  from  the  mouth  to  the  source  of  the  Missisippi  arm 
in  the  north  to  1,680  feet.  The  eastern  shed  of  the  stream 
is  nearly  level,  the  descent  of  the  branches  on  that  side  being 
very  small,  while  the  western  shed  has  a  much  greater  slope, 
and  the  corresponding  latitudes  on  the  Missouri,  above  42^, 
are  of  about  double  the  elevation  of  the  same  parallels  on  the 
Missisippi.  Nicollet  states,  as  the  result  of  more  than  one 
hundred  observations  taken  at  Camp  Kearney,  near  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  that  that  point  is  1,037  feet  above  the  water 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  elevation  of  Bock  island,  in 
the  same  latitude  on  the  Mississippi,  is  528 ;  Fort  Pierre 
Chouteau,  on  the  Missouri,  he  stateis  at  1,456,  and  the  lower 
end  of  Lake  Pepin,  in  the  same  latitude,  710.  The  whole  of 
this  great  shed  is  almost  destitute  of  any  shape  resembling 
liills  or  mountains.  It  has  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  west- 
em  parts  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  called  the  Ozarks ;  and 
in  the  region  bordering  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers,  a  range 
of  mountains  commences  j^hich  extends  nearly  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior. The  northern  portion  of  the  range  is  known  under  the 
name  of  Porcupine  hills.  The  most  considerable  of  those  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  range  are  known  as  the  Ocooch,  or 
Smoky  hills,  the  Platte  mounds,  and  the  Blue  mounds,  the 
last  being  1,000  feet  above  the  Wisconsin.  There  are  some 
hills,  also  called  Smoky,  on  the  Missouri.  These,  with  an 
extensive  plateau  of  high  table  land,  called  the  Coteau  des 
Prairies,  near  the  Missouri  on  the  east,  and  a  very  few  single 
hills^  called  mounds  usually,  constitute  all  the  ground  that  is 
elevated  above  the  general  level  on  this  side  of  the  Black  hills, 
far  in  the  northwest.  The  surface  of  the  plain  is  cut  into 
ravines,  down  to  the  level  of  the  streams,  which  are  mostly 
three  hundred  feet,  or  more,  below  the  surface  of  the  country, 
and  the  descent  and  ascent  of  these  slopes  are  frequently 
spoken  of  by  the  residents  as  hills.  They  are  not  elevations 
but  depressions,  by  which  the  surface  of  the  valley  is  drained. 
Coming  up  to  the  summit,  or  hauteur,  about  the  sources  of 
the  Missisippi  and  Red  rivers,  from  which  one  stream  runs 
to  Hudson's  bay,  and  the  other  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  a 
great  lake  country,  where  the  waters,  not  finding  a  slope, 
are  held  up  in  a  group  of  lakes,  and  form  a  beautiM  and 
picturesque  feature  in  the  topography  o?  t\i\%  «vxxxixsi\\.\wA, 
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A  very  large  proportion  of  the  yalley,  it  may  be  safely  said 
three-fourths  at  least  of  all  the  productive  land,  is  prairie,  or 
natural  meadow.  For  centuries  upon  centuries  the  feedinsc 
ground  of  the  buffalo,  it  is  consequently  excellent  pasture 
and  choice  land  for  stock  raising.  The  growth  is  so  luxu- 
riant that  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  capable  of  supporting  one 
head  of  neat  cattle  to  an  acre.  Probably  its  capacity  is  really 
much  greater  in  this  line.  In  grain  growing,  it  will  be  a 
moderate  estimate  to  rate  its  capacity  at  twenty  bushels  of 
wheat  to  an  acre.  On  this  basis  an  approximation  may  be 
made  to  the  actual  total  productive  capacity  of  the  valley. 
The  whole  area  comprises  512  million  acres,  from  which  if 
there  be  deducted  one-fourth  part  for  timber  land,  leaving 
384,000,000  acres  of  prairie,  and  from  this  one-tenth  be  suo- 
stracted  for  unproductive  land,  we  have  345,600,000  acres  of 
productive  prairie.  The  half  of  this  would  raise  172,800,000 
cattle,  or  its  equivalent  in  horses  and  sheep.  And  the  other 
half,  sown  with  wheat,  would  give  for  yearly  produce 
3,456,000,000  bushels  of  this  grain.  If  two  barrels  of  flour, 
or  its  equivalent,  ten  bushels  of  wheat,  will  suffice  for  one 
person  a  year,  the  wheat  raised  on  half  the  tract  will  fiirnish 
breadstuff  for  345,600,000  persons,  or  nearly  one-half  the  pre- 
sent population  of  the  world.  Or  the  whole,  in  wheat,  will 
yield  enough  to  supply  with  bread  700,000,000  persons^  or 
seven-eighths  of  the  population  of  the  world. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  valley,  and  extending  a  con- 
siderable distance  westward  of  the  Missisippi,  is  principally 
of  the  mountain  limestone  formation,  of  that  member  of  the 
group  known  as  cliff  limestone,  resting  upon  silurian  rocks, 
and  supporting  extensive  and  important  coal  fields.  This  is 
covered,  in  most  or  all  portions  of  the  tract,  with  erratic  de- 
posits, varying  in  depth  from  a  merely  superficial  thickness 
to  150  feet.  The  cliff  limestone  of  Owen,  or  carboniferous 
limestone  of  Featherstonhaugh,  or  compact  sublamellar  lime- 
stone of  Nicollet,  which  probably  each  indicates  the  same 
thing,  (though  the  carboniferous  properly  defines  the  group, 
of  whicn  the  other  terms  describe  a  member,)  is  said  by 
Featherstonhaugh  to  continue  for  a  thousand  miles,  to  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  According  to  Mr.  Owen,  however, 
the  northern  termination  of  that  member  of  the  series  which 
he  calls  the  cliff  limestone  is  coincident  with  the  line  of  the 
productive  lead  region  as  defined  by  him,  a  few  miles  north 
of  the  Wisconsin  river.  On  the  Upper  Missisippi,  above  the 
&lls,  the  silurian  formation  gives  place  to  the  primary,  and 
on  the  Upper  Missouri,  in  the  northwest,  the  carboniferoofl 
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oeases  and  the  cretaceous  commences.  A  vegetable  soil,  vary- 
ing in  depth  usually  from  one  to  three  feet,  covers  the  whole, 
making  the  tilling  soil  of  the  region  in  the  prairie. 

The  carboniferous  limestone^  which  makes  such  an  impor- 
tant feature  in  the  geology  of  this  valley,  is  said  by  Nicollet 
to  be  the  predominant  rock  on  the  Missouri,  near  the  Council 
Blufis,  where  it  is  a  continuation  of  that  which  underlies  so 
vast  an  extent  of  the  Missisippi  valley,  and  with  a  much 
larger  development  east  of  the  principal  river,  extending  to 
the  AUeghanies.  In  ascending  the  Missouri  above  Council 
Bluffs,  Mr.  Nicollet  found  this  carboniferous  series  to  run  out 
and  terminate,  and  he  considered  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Bioux  river  to  be  its  limit  in  that  direction,  about  south  south- 
west from  its  limit  on  the  other  stream  at  the  falls.  From 
the  little  Sioux  upward,  he  supposes  the  cretaceous  formation 
may  extend  a  thousand  miles  to  the  northwest. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Keating  differs  somewhat  from  the 
other  gentlemen.  He  considers  that  which  is  called  carbo- 
niferous limestone  by  the  others  to  be  rather  analogous  to 
the  newer  magnesian  limestone  of  England,  as  denominated 
by  Conybeare  and  Phillips  and  the  rechstein  of  Freisleben. 
In  this  opinion  he  is  evidently  mistaken,  as  its  southern  dip 
shows  it  to  underlie  the  coal. 

That  member  of  the  mountain  limestone  group  which  Mr. 
Owen  calls  the  cliff  limestone,  and  which  he  says  is  in  some 
districts  of  the  valley,  especially  in  its  eastern  portion, 
sparingly  developed,  swells  in  the  Wisconsin  lead  region  into 
the  most  important  member  of  the  group,  being  of  the  thick- 
ness of  upward  five  hundred  feet.  The  general  geological 
character  of  the  portion  of  the  valley  explored  by  him,  (in 
his  first  exploration,)  or  the  northeastern  portion,  is  thus 
summed  up  by  him :  *^  It  belongs  to  that  class  of  rocks  called 
by  recent  geologists  secondary,  and  by  others  occasionally 
included  in  the  transition  series.  It  belongs,  further,  to  a 
division  of  this  class  of  rocks  described  in  Europe  as  the 
mountain  limestone,  or  sometimes  as  the  carboniferous,  or 
metaliferous,  or  encrinital  limestone.  And  it  belongs  yet 
more  especially  to  a  subdivision  of  this  group,  known  popu- 
larly, where  it  occurs  in  the  west,  as  the  cliff  limestone,  and 
described  under  that  name  by  the  geologists  of  Ohio. 

**This  last  is  the  rock  formation,  in  which  the  lead,  copper, 
iron,  and  zinc  of  the  region  under  consideration  are  almost 
exclusively  found ;  and  its  unusual  development,  doubtless, 
much  conduces  to  the  extraordinary  mineral  riches  of  this 
favored  region." 
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This  rock,  differing  somewhat  from  that  geologically  termed 
the  magnesian  limestone,  is  yet,  speaking  with  reference  to 
its  constituents,  a  magnesian  limestone,  being  found  to  con- 
tain thirty-five  or  forty  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
and  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  pure  magnesia.  It  contains,  as 
above  said,  all  the  metals  with  which  this  valley  region 
abounds,  and  which  render  it  as  rich  in  this  department  as  it 
is,  or  maybe,  in  cereal  production,  bearing  within  its  bosom, 
in  great  abundance,  copper,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  beside  the  inex- 
haustible beds  of  coal  which  underlie  the  suiface  in  most  por- 
tions of  the  tract. 

In  a  paper  on  the  mineral  region  and  resources  of  Missouri, 
in  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  for  July  1846,  by  Israel  Dille, 
of  Ohio,  the  writer  describes  the  country  as  geologically  differ- 
ent from  the  country  higher  up,  and  as  very  various.  He  says, 
'^  the  geology  of  this  country  is  exceedingly  interesting ;  pecu- 
liarly so,  because  groups,  of  periods  very  remote  from  each 
other,  from  the  granite  up  to  the  oolite,  are  found  within  a  small 
scope  of  territory.  Along  the  course  of  the  Mississippi,  from 
St.  Louis  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the  prevailing  rock  wfcich 
crops  out  is  the  limestone.  At  Commerce  and  Cape  Girardeau, 
and  for  some  miles  further  up,  this  rock  is  of  the  older  silurian 
series,  containing  but  few  organic  remains.  A  few  orthocerae 
are  all  I  have  seen  or  heard  of.  Here  the  rock  is  a  compact, 
semi-crystalline,  pure  limestone,  well  adapted  for  architectural 

Surposes,  and  making  good  lime.  It  inclines  to  the  north, 
ut  as  you  approach  St.  Mary's  Landing,  seventy-five  miles 
below  St.  Louis,  the  upper  silurian  lime  rock,  abounding  in 
fossil  remains,  crops  out,  with  an  inclination  to  the  north  or 
northeast,  at  an  angle  of  near  30°.  In  this  rock  I  have  seen, 
as  yet,  but  few  testacea.  Crinoidea  prevail,  with  an  occasional 
cyathophyllum.  A  few  miles  in  the  direction  of  the  inclina- 
tion, in  Illinois,  you  come  to  the  coal  formation  on  the  Kas- 
kaskia.  And  at  St.  Genevieve,  six  miles  to  the  northwest, 
the  oolite  is  found  going  south  from  St.  Mary's,  a  coarse 
grained  sand  rock  crops  out,  which  has  a  dip  conformable  to 
the  lime  rock  overlying  it.  Again  the  lime  rock  reappears, 
presenting  a  very  interesting  appearance  and  effect,  over  a 
very  great  extent  of  country.  Next  to  this  we  come  to  a 
hard,  seamy,  silico-calcareous  rock,  of  no  common  inclination. 
I  have  seen  it  dipping  in  every  direction.  Overlying  it  on 
the  summits  of  the  hills,  are,  nearest  the  river,  a  hard  cherts 
silicious  rock,  and  fragmentary  quartz,  agate,  jasper,  and 
chalcedonis.  Some  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  from  the  river, 
on  this  road,  the  granite  and  trap  rock  begin  to  appear.     Some 
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of  the  ricliest  lead  mines  are  found  several  miles  before  you 
reach  the  region  of  igneous  rock."* 

It  appears  by  this  description  of  Mr.  Dille  that  the  silurian 
members  of  St.  Anthony's,  together  with  the  primitive  rocks  of 
the  more  northern  part  of  the  tract,  here  come  to  the  surface, 
are  intimately  associated,  and  that  the  position  of  the  strati- 
fied rocks  is  greatly  inclined,  seeming  to  indicate  a  powerful 
volcanic  action.  The  upper  rocks  of  the  Iowa  and  Wisconsin 
formation  have  disappeared.  The  indications,  in  these  geo- 
logical features,  of  volcanic  action,  concur  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  surface,  presenting  signs  of  former  sulmergence, 
to  show  that  the  valley  has  been  upheaved,  displacing  an  old 
ocean  with  a  million  square  miles  of  productive  dry  land,  and 
making  two  continents  one. 

The  dip  of  the  strata  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley 
bein^  south,  il  may  be  assumed  that  the  upper  rocks  to  iLo 
south  of  the  Illinois  coal  field  are  of  the  later  formations. 
The  prevalent  rocks  of  this  portion  of  the  valley,  near  the 
river,  we  believe,  are  the  magnesian  and  the  oolitic  lime- 
stones. 

The  lead  region  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  as  designated  by 
Mr.  Owen,  is  principally  confined  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
cliflf  limestone  formation  of  those  States.  All  the  valuable 
deposits  of  lead  ore  occur  in  the  crevices  of  this  cliff  rock,  or 
in  the  recent  deposits  which  overlie  it.  These  crevices,  and 
the  veins  of  ore  filling  them,  vary  greatly  in  thickness,  from 
less  than  an  inch  to  many  feet.  The  most  common  diameter 
of  those  filled  with  mineral  is  from  one  inch  to  four  inches. 
The  extent  of  the  lead  deposit  in  this  part  of  the  valley  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Owen,  fifty-four  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  eighty-seven  miles  from  east  to  west,  lying  on  both  sides 
of  the  Missisippi  river.  The  copper  region  has  an  unknown 
but  probably  great  extent  south  and  west  of  Lake  Superior. 
The  mineral  has  been  found  on  the  Wisconsin  in  latitude  43°, 
while  the  principal  deposit  is  between  46°  and  47°.  If 
these  and  the  ore  found  by  Le  Sueur  constitute  the  parts  of 
one  deposit,  it  would  have  an  extent  of  six  degrees  from  east 
to  west,  and  four  north  and  south,  or  nearly  three  hundred 
miles  square. t    The  Wisconsin  lead  mines,  extensive  as  they 

*  There  must  be  some  mistake  in  this  description  of  Mr.  Dille.  if  the  Silurian 
rocks  crop  out  at  St.  Mary's  with  an  inclination  to  the  north,  the  dip  is  comie- 
quentlv  south,  and  we  should  have  the  silurian  rocks  superposed  upon  the  oolites 
and  other  rocks  of  the  upper  secondary  series,  which  cannot  be  the  case. 

t  The  difference  in  the  formations  of  the  Lake  Superior  and  the  Rock  riiner 
eoiintries  must  be  supposed  to  [rove  conclasively ,  however,  that  the  two  " diff- 
gii^  "  are  not  parts  of  one  deposit.  Those  of  Wisconsin  are  included  within 
a  formation  of  a  date  much  posterior  to  the  copper  of  Lake  Superior  ;  and  the 
Missouri  copper  is  found  in  a  formation  differing  from  both. 
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are,  by  no  means  comprehend  all  the  galena  of  the  vallqf. 
Another  lar^e  deposit  lies  on  the  south  of  the  Missouri. 
Copper  also  is  found  in  this  last  tract. 

But  those  great  sources  of  wealth  to  a  nation,  the  coal  and 
iron,  it  may  be  said  are  everywhere.  The  coal  underlieB 
nearly  all  the  State  of  Illinois,  about  a  fourth  part  of  Indiana, 
large  tracts  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri  and 
Iowa,  and  the  country  west  of  these  last.     The  principal  de- 

{»osit  of  iron  is  in  Missouri,  where  is  the  most  remarkable 
ocality  of  this  mineral  to  be  found  in  the  world.  And  Mr. 
Mather's  report  estimates  that  in  12,000  square  miles  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky  there  may  be  an  average  depth  of  one 
yard  of  iron  ore  in  the  coal  formation  alone,  and  that  in  the 
slate  and  limestone  regions  there  may  be  as  much  more, 
which,  at  one  ton  of  bar  iron  to  a  cubic  yard  of  ore,  will  give 
38,400,000,000  tons  on  the  12,000  square  miles.  Though 
the  absolute  amount  of  iron  in  this  State,  great  as  it  is,  does 
not  equal  that  in  Missouri,  yet,  by  its  greater  diffusion  and 
more  ready  availability  for  use  and  for  exportation,  it  may, 
perhaps,  not  be  less  valuable. 

Beyond  98°  of  longitude,  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  the 
valley  decreases  in  fertility  until  it  becomes  utterly  sterile,  or 
nearly  so,  and  presents  a  broad  belt  of  unproductive  land. 
This  sterility,  however,  does  not  proceed,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  from  the  deficiency  of  those  salts  which  are  necessary 
to  vegetation  and  give  productiveness  to  lands,  but  from  a 
superabundance  of  them,  as  appears.  For  we  learn  from  the 
report  of  Lieutenant  Pike,  the  history  of  Stoddard,  the  recent 
explorations  toward  New  Mexico,  and  other  descriptions, 
that  many  parts  of  the  country  contain  soda  and  other  salts 
in  large  quantities,  so  as  to  form  incrustations  of  much  thick- 
ness, and  to  render  many  of  the  streams  quite  salt.  Several 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Kansas  and  the  Arkansas  are  of  this 
description,  and  salt  springs  abound  in  all  or  most  of  the 
States  of  the  valley. 

Within  the  first  half  century  succeeding  the  discovery  of 
the  river,  a  few  settlements  were  made  from  Canada  and  from 
New  Orleans  upward  to  the  Arkansas,  and  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  Ohio  and  Missouri,  and  upon  the  Wabash  and 
Ohio.  During  the  eighty  years  of  the  French  dominion, 
however,  the  colonists  were  an  exceedingly  small  number. 
Under  the  English  sway  of  twenty  years,  the  northern  por- 
tion of  Louisiana,  as  the  whole  country  west  of  the  river,  and 
an  indeterminate  limit  east  of  it  was  designated,  remained  in 
about  the  same  condition  as  when  ceded  by  the  French  ;  and 
the  southern  portion,  in  the  forty  years  that  it  was  in  the 
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hands  of  Spain  made  but  little  progress.     The  first  century 
closed  upon  it  almost  the  same  wilderness  that  the  white  man 
first  found  it.     At  this  period  the  eastern  part  of  the  valley 
hecame  a  portion  of  the  United  States,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  government,  and  twenty  years  later 
the  great  tract  west  with  the  present  State  of  Louisiana  be- 
came ours  by  treaty.     For  a  time,  even  the  last  change,  which 
might  be  deemed  auspicious  to  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
produced  no  great  improvement  in  this  respect ;  and  up  to 
1820,  when  steam  introduced  population,  and  with  it  industry 
and  trade,  the  valley  was  still  with  the  stillness  of  death 
throughout  most  of  its  vast  extent,  save  where  it  resounded 
to  the  war-hoop  or  the  hunting  cry  of  its  wild  natives.     In 
1819  the  first  steamboat  went  up  to  St.  Louis,  and  it  appears 
by  the  report  of  Rev.  J.  Morse  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that, 
in  the  same  year  there  were  but  three  families  settled  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  iip  for  two  hundred  and  forty  miles. 
This  point  was  the  limit  of  settlement  at  that  time,  and  the 
traders  of  the  little  town  of  St.  Louis,  which  has  since  become 
the  great  commercial  mart  for  a  population  of  a  million,  and  for 
the  productions  of  the  whole  region  north  and  west  of  it,  then 
purchased  their  small  stocks  of  trade  at  the  flourishing  town 
of  Kaskaskia.     By  the  power  of  steam  this  fertile  valley  has 
been  peopled  and  cultivated.     At  about  the  same  period,  in- 
deed, commenced  the  concurrent  action  of  two  mighty  causes, 
steam  navigation  and  European  emigration,  the  last  of  which, 
crowding  the  population  east  of  the  mountains,  has  had  a 
great  influence  m  filling  the  rich  domain  of  the  river  with 
settlements.     By  these  means  chiefly,  in  the  period  of  one 
generation,  the  population  has  become  ten  fold  that  of  all  that 
inhabited  Louisiana  at  the  close  of  the  four  generations  pre- 
ceeding.     And  in  the  absence  of  these  causes,  the  country 
would  probably  have  been  at  this  day  but  little  advanced 
over  its  condition  at  the  period  when  they  begun  to  operate, 
or  over  that  which  the  banks  of  the  greater  and  richer  Ama- 
zon now  present. 

In  1803,  at  the  time  of  the  cession,  the  population  of  the 
city  was  8,056,  and  of  the  province  49,473,  of  which  last 
number  42,000  were  within  the  present  boundaries  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  The  whole  population  of  the  valley,  by 
the  census  of  1800,  was,  exclusive  of  the  above,  385,647. 
Of  this,  220,955  were  in  Kentucky.  In  1820,  at  the  period 
of  the  introduction  of  steam  it  amounted  to  2,217,464 ;  in 
1850,  9,494,525.  Thus  something  pver  nine  million  people 
have  been  added  to  the  valley  in  fifty  years. 

It  is  a  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  this  valley  that,  while 
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it  has  a  richness  almost  unparalleled  in  mineral  deposits,  it 
is  fertile  beyond  all  other  lands^  and  offers  to  the  husoandman 
the  most  bountiful  rewards  in  return  for  comparatively  light 
labors.  The  superficial  soil  of  the  prairie,  throughout  the 
greatest  part  of  the  extent  of  the  tract,  consists  of  a  dark- 
colored  vegetable  mouldy  exceedingly  mellow,  of  the  easiest 
possible  tillage,  and  so  rich  that  it  is  incapable  of  improve- 
ment by  the  addition  of  extraneous  fertilizers.  This  vege- 
table mould  seems  mostly  unmixed  with  earthy  or  mineral 
matter,  except  in  some  parts  with  a  small  proportion  of  sand. 
The  traveller  may  proceed,  in  some  States,  n*om  one  boun- 
dary to  its  opposite,  without  meeting  anything  in  shape  oi 
rock  or  stone,  beside  the  outcropping  lime  that  underlies  the 
whole  and  comes  in  sight  at  the  river  banks.  This  mould, 
in  northern  Illinois,  is  said  to  be  from  nine  to  eighteen  inches 
in  depth.  In  Iowa  it  is  much  deeper,  being  usually  from 
eighteen  to  thirty  inches  or  more.  The  husbandman  of  the 
Atlantic  slope,  who  has  passed  years  of  ill-requited  toil  in 
scratching  among  the  hard  rocks  and  stubborn  soils  of  his 
native  hills,  from  which  he  coaxes  his  meagre  porridge  only 
by  a  great  outlay  of  fertilizing  matters  and  the  most  un- 
stinted expenditure  of  his  life  and  strength,  would  find  his 
astonishment  greatly  excited  to  see  whole  States  covered  with 
a  mould  richer  than  his  garden,  and  to  put  his  hand  upon  a 
plough  which  does  not  demand  the  strength  of  a  child  to 
direct  and  manage  it. 

The  growth  of  the  grasses,  of  which  there  is  a  great 
variety,  the  spontaneous  product  of  the  soil,  is  luxuriant  to 
excess.  There  is  probably  no  better  pasture  land,  natural  or 
artificial,  on  the  earth.  It  is  superior  to  other  lands  alike 
for  the  feeding  of  the  domestic  animals  as  for  affording  sus- 
tenance to  man,  and  for  furnishing  for  his  use  those  minerals 
of  greatest  value  in  the  arts,  and  of  most  general  necessity. 
It  offers  abundance  and  ease  to  the  crowds  of  distressed 
laborers,  harassed  and  overborne  by  the  excessive  competition 
in  the  thronged  avenues  of  life,  and  to  the  unrewarded,  toil- 
ing tillers  of  the  barren  lands  east  of  the  mountains,  as  well 
as  to  the  oppressed  and  famishing  millions  of  the  superannu- 
ated hemisphere  beyond  the  sea. 

The  principal  articles  of  production  of  this  rich  valley, 
which  pass  down  the  river  by  way  of  St.  Louis,  are  lead,  to- 
bacco, furs  and  peltries,  wheat,  flour,  hemp,  corn,  and  other 
agricultural  products,  and  cattle,  horses,  mules,  hogs,  pork, 
and  lard.  These,  for  the  most  part,  go  to  New  Orleans  ;  and 
the  products  of  the  lowellr  valley,  carried  to  the  same  market, 
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sugar,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  corn,  cattle,  and  horses  and 
mules. 

The  receipts  of  a  few  leading  articles  into  New  Orleans 
from  the  interior,  in  1846,  were:  of  flour,  806,696  barrels; 
^heat,  1,187,745  bushels  ;  corn,  4,760,561  bushels. 

The  total  value  of  goods  and  produce  received  in  this  year 
was  $77,183,524,  of  which  about  four-fifths  was  the  value  of 
the  produce  received  from  the  interior.  At  the  same  period 
1,500,000  barrels  of  flour  were  sent  the  other  way  to  eastern 
ports,  the  produce  of  the  States  bordering  on  the  lakes,  of 
which  it  may  be  assimied  that  one-half  was  from  the  Missi- 
sippi  valley.  A  great  portion  of  the  lead,  also,  finds  a  mar- 
ket in  the  same  direction.  Of  this  last  article,  in  the  absence 
of  an  exact  statement,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  500,000  pigs 
from  the  upper  mines  go  annually  by  way  of  St.  Louis,  and 
half  that  amount  by  the  lakes  and  other  avenues ;  and  the 
Missouri  mines,  perhaps,  add  200,000  pigs  to  this  amount, 
which,  at  from  $2  to|2  50  per  pig,  would  exceed  |2,000,000 
in  value. 

The  exports  from  Louisiana  were,  of  domestic  produce,  in 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1850,  $37,698,277 ;  1851,  $58,- 
968,013  ;  1852,  $48,808,169  ;  1853,  $67,768,724. 

The  proceeds  of  the  fur  trade  are  estimated  at  over  half  a 
million  dollars. 

By  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1850  it  appears  that  in  the 
settled  portions  of  the  valley  there  were  692,270  farms  in 
cultivation ;  34,194  manufactories  producing  over  $500 ; 
47,775,302  acres  in  farms  improved ;  80,759,985  acres  in  farms 
unimproved  ;  and  $49,017,564  exports  of  five  States. 

Of  the  last  item  $38,105,350  was  from  Louisiana,  and 
$10,544,858  from  Alabama. 

The  above  statements,  as  well  as  that  of  the  population  of 
the  valley,  are  exclusive  of  Texas,  but  include  Alabama  and 
Michigan. 

The  shipments  of  grain  from  Chicago  were,  in  1854,  wheat, 
2,106,725  bushels  ;  corn,  6,837,899  bushels  ;  oats,  3,229,987 
bushels;  rye,  41,153  bushels;  barley,  148,421  bushels;  in 
1865,  wheat,  6,208,155  bushels;  corn,  7,517,625  bushels; 
oats,  1,889,538  bushels  ;  rye,  19,318  bushels  ;  barley,  22,082 
bushels,  which  include  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  products  of 
the  valley,  the  principal  portion  going  to  New  Orleans,  while 
some,  also,  is  taken  off  by  railroads  and  other  routes  to  Sa- 
vannah, Charleston,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  make  an  exaggerated  statement  of 
the  surpassing  richness  of  the  soil  of  this  valley,  and  its  ex- 
cellence for  pastural  and   arable  purposes.     This  country, 
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is  supposed  to  be  endemical,  there  have  been  yet  periods  in 
the  settlement  of  portions  of  those  countries,  perhaps  attend- 
ant or  consequent  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  soil,  where  dis- 
ease has  swept  off  great  numbers  of  the  population. 

In  the  upper  valley,  which  term  designates  the  country  to 
the  north  of  the  junction  of  the  Missouri,  the  air  is  arid, 
and,  by  that  quality,  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  are  ren- 
dered harmless  to  the  health,  compared  with  an  equal  change 
in  the  moister  atmosphere  near  the  sea  coast.  If  there  arc 
no  more  deaths  from  bilious  disorders  in  the  valley  thto  from 
consumptions  and  the  kindred  diseases  of  the  membranes  of 
the  lungs  and  throat,  in  the  answering  latitude  upon  the 
coast,  the  account  may  be  considered  as  having  a  balance  in 
favor  of  the  valley,  where  these  last  diseases  are  unknown. 

The  principal  difference  in  the  climate  upon  the  Atlantic 
slope  and  the  Missisippi  valley  seems  to  be  broadly  this. 
Upon  the  Atlantic  coast  bilious  disorders  prevail  up  to  about 
the  line  of  40  degrees,  and  north  of  that  the  diseases  of  this 
kind  are  less  common,  and  that  class,  neither  less  formidable 
nor  less  fatal,  which  prey  upon  the  lungs  and  throat,  succeed; 
while  upon  the  river,  the  bilious  disorders  are  not  limited  by 
latitude,  but  prevail  in  the  north,  as  well  as  the  south,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  pulmonary  and  kindred  classes.  They  occa- 
sionally prevail,  with  unusual  virulence,  at  certain  points  in 
the  south. 

Climate  becomes  changed  by  the  goetechnic  labors  of  man. 
The  plough  disengages  elements  shut  up  by  the  clod,  which 
are  received  into  the  atmosphere,  and  impart  to  it  new  quali- 
ties. The  effects,  at  first,  are  unfavorable  to  the  health,  pro- 
ducing bilious  and  febrile  distempers ;  and  as  cultivation 
spreads  ovet  former  wastes,  and  the  bogs  of  centuries  become 
converted  into  vineyards  and  gardens,  the  two  powerful  and 
active  causes  of  drainage  and  the  growth  of  the  new  vegeta- 
tion introduced  by  the  farmer  again  modify  the  atmosphere, 
by  the  introduction  of  new  elements  into  it,  and  withdrawing 
others  from  it,  and  a  climate  of  different  action  on  the  healw 
succeeds.  These  several  stages  of  change  are  now  going  on 
in  different  portions  of  the  valley.  The  newer  settlements 
feel  the  effects  of  the  first  change,  and  the  second  condition 
has  already  arrived  to  the  older  States  of  that  region.  The 
whple  of  the  great  valley  is  now  rapidly  filling  with  inhabit- 
ants. For  the  three  years  last  past  especially,  the  amount  of 
the  land  sales  has  quadrupled  that  of  any  former  continued 
period  of  years.  If  that  may  be  assumed  as  a  guide  to  the 
increase  of  population,  and  if  it  should  be  continued,  in  the 
same  ratio,  to  the  time  of  the  next  decennial  enumeration, 
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the  return  will  show  a  population  about  double  that  of  tho 
last  census.  With  every  new  family  that  goes  upon  the  soil 
of  this  rich  and  inexhaustible  granery^  there  goes  out  an  in- 
crease to  the  mountain  of  wheat  that  is  yearly  exported  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  great  world  of  consumers  outside.  In 
another  generation  its  numbers  will  give  law  to  the  country, 
and  in  two,  its  fields  may  feed  the  world. 


THE  COTTON  PLANT. 

IDDRKf  f   TO    THB   IMPERIAL  AND  CENTRAL   AGRICULTURE    tOCIETT  OP   PRANCE,  BT 
nON.  WILLIAM   ELLIOTT,  COMMItSIONBR   FROM   SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  gentlemen,  to  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  department  over  which  you  preside.  Agriculture 
furnishes  subsistence  to  the  human  family,  and  up  to  that 
point  at  which  it  enables  one  to  provide  subsistence  lor  many, 
there  is  no  progress;  there  is  no  civilization.  But  from  this 
first  stage,  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  agricultural 
science  has  made  an  imposing  stride.  She  is  no  longer  con- 
tent with  subsisting,  she  now  aspires  to  clothe  the  world. 
Besides  the  fabrics  manufactured  from  flax  and  other  textile 
crops  with  which,  from  time  immemorial,  she  has  improved 
the  condition  of  mankind,  she  has  now  added  another,  to 
wliich  the  fleeces  of  a  hundred  thousand  flocks  bear  no  com- 
parison in  the  benefits  conferred  on  our  species.  I  refer  to 
cotton.  Having  been  made  aware  of  the  honor  intended  me, 
of  an  invitation  to  meet  you,  in  my  capacity  of  an  agricultu- 
rist, I  have  supposed  that  I  could  not  better  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  it  than  by  offering  you  some  remarks  on  the 
cultivation  of  this  great  staple,  of  which  my  experience, 
though  casual  and  ihterrupted,  reaches  over  a  period  of  forty- 
four  years. 

The  cotton  of  commerce,  now  grown  so  extensively  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  is  not  the  product  of  the  cotton 
tree,  '^Qossypium  Arboreum,"  found  in  India  and  other 
tropical  countries ;  but  is  an  annual  plant  or  shrub,  and  is 
renewed  every  year  from  the  seed.  Not  that  the  root  will  not 
live  through  a  moderate  winter,  and  if  the  dead  stalk  be  cut 
oflF  in  the  spring,  will  send  forth  shoots,  to  bear  fruit  through 
a  second  season;  these  shoots,  which  bore  the  name  of  ^ ^rat- 
toon,"  were  once  allowed  to  grow;  butexperience  having  de- 
cided against  its  expediency,  this  plan  has  been  totally 
abandoned,  while  that  of  renewing  the  plant  annually,  by 
the  deposit  of  fresh  seed,  has  been  adopted  in  its  place. 

Various  kinds  of  cotton  were  indigenous  in  America;  and 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  Columbus  found  it  in  Mexico, 
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in  1519;  Pizarro  in  Peru,  in  1522;  and  De  Yaca  in  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  in  1536.  If  in  Cuba,  for  example,  the  cot- 
tons used  by  the  Indian  population  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery were  the  product  of  the  cotton  tree,  or  ^^Gossypium 
Arboreum"  the  presumption  nevertheless  is,  that  in  other 
regions  in  which,  at  that  early  period,  it  is  known  that  the 
aborigines  were  familiar  with  its  uses,  the  fibre  was  procured 
from  the  annual  plant  now  known  as  green*seed,  or  short 
stapled  cotton,  which  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  found  cultivated  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  which  was  likewise  cul- 
tivated'in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  for  many  years  prior 
to  the  revolution  of  1776.  Nor  could  the  cottons  found  in 
these  several  States  have  been  the  product  of  the ''  Arboreum," 
•since  that  variety  is  not  indigenous,  nor  has  ever  been  intro- 
duced or  cultivated  within  their  limits.  The  green-seed,  or 
•short  stapled  cotton,  then,  with  the  New  Orleans  and 'other 
kindred  varieties,  is  indigenous  in  the  southern  States  of  the 
Ajnerican  Union.  But  little  known  at  the  early  periods  to 
which  we  have  referred,  as  an  article  of  foreign  export,  it 
was  nevertheless  cultivated  for  domestic  uses  ;  nor  was  it  un- 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  it  began 
to  enter  largely  into  the  commerce  of  the  world — to  be 
given  to  foreign  countries  in  exchange  for  their  products, 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  trade  so  wonderful  in  the 
rapidity  of  its  spread,  so  pervading  in  its  influences,  so  bene- 
ficial in  its  results. 

There  is  equally  good  evidence  for  believing  that  another 
variety  of  cotton  cultivated  in  the  southern  States  of  the 
Union  is  of  foreign  origin.  We  allude  to  the  sea-island,  the 
fine  variety,  which  has  of  late  years  awakened  so  lively  an 
interest  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  seed  of  this 
plant  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Bahama  Islands 
to  Georgia,  between  the  years  1785  and  1790,  under  the 
name  of  "  Anguilla,"  one  of  the  small  islands  belonging  to 
the  group ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  cultivation  began  in 
that  State  one  or  two  years  before  it  was  introduced  into  South 
Carolina,  the  State  which  nevertheless  has  been  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be  the  largest  producer  of  that  fine  variety. 

Its  botanical  name  of  '^Gossypium  Barbadense"  is  signifi- 
cant enough,  as  marking  its  origin,  or  at  least  its  early  cul- 
tivation in  the  Island  of  ^arbadoes ;  but  with  what  propriety 
naturalists  should  havie  applied  this  same  name  to  the  green- 
seed,  or  short  stapled  cotton,  differing  as  it  docs  from  the 
former  in  its  origin  as  well  as  in  its  essential  characteristicSj 
is  a  matter  hard  to  comprehend  They  are  both  annual 
plants,  and  here  their  resemblance  ends ;  for  though  the  sea- 
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island  will  degenerate  and  the  green-seed  will  improve ;  and 
if  the  seeds  oi  the  two  varieties  are  sown  promiscuously  to- 
gether, they  will  approximate  and  lose  somewhat  of  their 
peculiarities,  there  is  no  experiment  to  show  that  they  actually 
glide  into  each  other  and  lose  those  distinctive  qualities  that 
they  severally  possessed.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  then,  that  for 
the  sake  of  precision,  naturalists  will  hereafter  distinguish 
these  several  varieties  by  different  names. 

We  have  authentic  information  going  to  prove  that  the 
sea-island  cotton,  which,  in  our  opinion,  should  exclusively 
be  known  as  the  Gossypium  Barbadense^  was  cultivated  in 
South  Carolina  as  early  as  the  year  1790,  and  can  it  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  know  that  the 
field  selected  for  the  first  experiment  in  the  culture  of  this 
fine  material  in  Carolina  includes  the  very  spot  where  Jean 
Ribault  (the  pioneer  of  French  discoverers  in  America)  planted 
his  column  of  stone  in  1562,  and  claimed  the  territory  for 
the  crown  of  France  I  How  this  colony  was  destroyed  under 
circumstances  of  great  barbarity  by  the  Spaniards  under 
Melendez.  How  the  murder  of  his  countrymen  was  avenged 
by  the  heroic  Chevalier  Georges ;  what  miseries  were  en- 
dured in  subsequent  abortive  efforts  at  colonization  ;  and  how 
the  country  was,  109  years  after  the  visit  of  Ribault,  eventu- 
ally colonized  by  the  English,  are  matters  scarce  within  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  this  memoir.  But  it  must  be  of  interest 
to  know  that  (after  the  struggle  in  which  the  then  colonies 
of  England,  through  the  timely  and  generous  aid  of  France, 
established  themselves  as  independent  States)  on  that  very 
spot  on  which  Bibault  planted  the  standard  of  France,  as 
marked  down  on  the  charts  and  maps  of  Laudonniere,  now 
preserved  in  the  imperial  library,  the  cotton  seed  from 
Anguilla  was  first  planted,  which,  improving  from  year  to 
year  under  the  joint  influences  of  climate  and  culture,  came 
to  supply  France  with  the  material  for  her  unrivalled  cotton 
&brics,  and  has  thus  proved  the  nidus  or  nursery-bed  from 
which  Algeria  has  drawn  the  seed  from  which  she  has  raised 
those  beautiful  specimens  of  sea-island  cotton  now  on  ex- 
hibition in  the  Palais  de  V  Industrie ^  and  which  rival  the 
finest  specimens  of  Carolina  production. 

This  fine  variety,  known  in  France  as  ^^  Colon  de  Soity* 
was  found  to  succeed  admirably  in  its  new  location,  supersed- 
ing the  indigo,  which,  under  the  stimulus  of  a  bounty 
g anted  by  the  English  government  to  the  then  colonies,  had 
en  a  favorite  article  of  culture  on  the  highlands  of  the 
sea-board;  and  as  the  ^* Convolvulus  Batata,"  a  native  of  the 
Andes,  has  been  found,  when  removed  from  those  elevated 
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plateaux,  to  improve  in  the  regions  to  which  it  has  been 
transplanted,  so,  likewise,  has  it  fared  with  this  Anguilla 
cotton,  which,  removed  to  the  more  congenial  climate  of 
Carolina,  has  vastly  improved  in  fineness  and  in  value,  yield- 
ing a  product  which  tor  sixty  years,  at  least,  has  been  un- 
equalled in  the  world. 

Now,  as  the  seed  from  which  this  fine  cotton  was  originally 
raised  was  one,  namely,  the  Anguilla  cotton,  and  as  ^e  An- 
guilla  cotton  is  inferior  to  the  Carolina,  it  is  evident  that  the 
change  must  result  from  more  advantageous  location  or  from 
improved  culture.  And  originally  ana  primarily  must  it  be 
ascribed  to  location ;  for  it  was  observed  that  the  crops  grown 
on  fields  of  certain  locations  brought  higher  prices  than  the 
average,  the  special  demand  for  these  being  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  the  manufacturers  in  the  fabrication  of  the  finer 
goods.  From  causes,  therefore,  climatic,  atmospheric,  or 
dependant  on  the  composition  of  the  soil,  it  was  soon  ascer- 
tained that  cottons  in  some  locations  improved  in  fineness, 
while  in  others  they  had  visibly  degenerated. 

To  counteract  this  tendency  to  degeneracy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  stimulate  and  develope  the  germ  of  improvement  on 
the  other,  the  planters  applied  themselves  systematically  to 
the  selection  of  seeds,  by  which  means  the  quality  of  the 
product  could  measurably  be  ascertained  in  advance.  And  in 
this  way  has  it  happened  that  an  article,  in  its  actual  fine- 
ness formerly  unknown  to  commerce,  is  produced,  as  it  were, 
to  order,  and  in  sufficiency  to  meet  the  demand ;  and  may  be 
made  to  extend  yet  further,  if  encouraged  by  that  demand 
which  must  eventually  regulate  the  extent  of  agriculture  as 
well  as  of  all  other  production. 

Since  then,  the  original  fibre  has  been  improved  in  certain 
locations ;  it  is  evident  there  are  causes   at  work  there  to 
efiect  that  improvement ;  and  since  in  other  locations  there  is 
degeneracy,  it  is  evident  that  adequate  causes  must  likewise 
exist  for  that.     The  enquirer  will  find  those  fortunate  loca- 
tions which  have  shown  a  constant  tendency  to  improve  the 
staple  and  produce  the  finest  sea-island  cotton,  on  the  At- 
lantic  coast  of  North  America,  between  the    32d  and  33d 
degree  of  north  latitude,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea,  enjoyine 
a  saline  atmosphere,  and  a  soil  which,  though  rich,  is  dry,  and 
in  which  silex  is  the  predominant  ingredient.     You  may  trace 
out  these  locations  on  the  map  ;  and  the  experienced  planter 
may  decide,  without  risk  of  mistake,  and  without  experiment 
oven,  on  the  positions  which  are  likely  to  produce  the  finer 
qualities  of  sea-island  cotton. 

In  like  manner  may  it  be  foretold  in  what  positions  the 
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plant  will  degenerate,  viz.,  in  sucli  as,  having  the  required 
temperature,  are  removed  from  saline  atmosphere,  are  based 
on  stiff  clay  instead  of  sand,  and  are  incapable  of  that  perfect 
drainage  which  is  essential  to  the  full  productiveness  of  the 
cotton  plant.  By  selection  of  seed  and  the  application  of 
saline  manures,  this  tendency  to  degeneracy  may  for  a  time 
be  modified  ;  but  the  tendency  is  inherent ;  and  the  necessity 
for  continually  renewing  the  power  of  the  soil  by  new  appli- 
cations must  sensibly  increase  the  cost  of  production.  In  the 
same  way,  the  lands  naturally  fitted  for  the  production  of  the 
finer  cottons  will,  if  cultivated  with  coarser  seed,  produce  an 
inferior  article ;  but  the  tendency  to  improve  remains  unal- 
tered, and  after  a  certain  time  re-asserts  its  power.  Sea- 
weed, salt  marsh,  salt  mud,  compounded  with  the  sweepings 
of  the  stables  and  cattle  pens,  are  successfully  used  to  stimu- 
late the  production  of  sea-island  cottons  on  lands  to  which 
they  are  not  naturally  adapted ;  while  they  likewise  serve  to 
restore  such  as,  being  naturally  fitted  for  the  culture,  have 
had  their  fertility  exhausted  by  overcropping. 

The  culture  of  the  sea-island  cotton,  as  conducted  in  South 
Carolina,  exacts  a  vast  amount  of  labor  and  attention.  Small 
beds  parallel  to  each  other,  and  four  feet  and  a  half  from  cen- 
tre to  centre,  are  thrown  up  by  the  plough  in  February. 
Under  or  on  these  the  manures  are  deposited  ;  and  in  March 
and  April  larger  beds  are  raised  on  the  first,  and  the  seeds 
deposited.  After  the  plants  have  appeared  above  the  sur- 
face they  have  to  be  weeded  and  thinned,  and  as  many  as 
six  ploughings  or  hoeings  are  required  during  the  season  of 
culture,  which  extends  from  April  to  August.  Then  come 
the  gathering,  sorting,  ginning,  cleaning,  and  packing  away 
in  bales.  The  product  varies  from  120  to  150  lbs.  of  cleaned 
cotton  to  the  acre,  (210  English  feet  square,)  and  from  three  to 
five  acres  are  cultivated  to  each  labourer.  Dry  seasons  suit  best 
with  this  plant ;  negligent  culture  invariably  checks  its 
growth  and  bearing ;  but  the  neglect  most  fatal  to  a  re- 
munerative return  is  defective  drainage.  The  tendency  shown 
by  the  Gossypium  Barbadense  to  improve  in  certain  locations 
combining  congenial  latitude,  atmosphere,  soil,  and  to  de- 
generate in  others  in  which  these  requisites  are  wanting,  is 
not  an  anomaly ;  it  is  in  the  order  of  nature.  It  happens 
with  various  other  plants.  You  may  transplant  the  cuttings 
and  seedlings  from  the  vineyards  of  Prince  Metternich,  and 
you  may  make  excellent  wine  from  their  fruits  ;  but  you  will 
strive  in  vain  to  reproduce  the  vintages  of  Johannisburg  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Jura  ! 

I  mean  not  to  insinuate  that  such  will  be  the  result  of  your 
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attempts  to  raise  fine  sea-island  cottons  in  Algeria.  I 
no  authority  for  such  a  supposition.  On  the  contrar] 
fact  is  before  my  eyes,  that  you  can  and  do  produce  cotb 
exceeding  fineness  in  Algeria  from  seeds  originally  pro 
from  us.  And  when  I  have  presented  here  for  the  Ei 
tion,  in  my  character  of  commissioner,  the  sea-island  a 
of  Seabrook  and  Mikell,  the  cultivators  of  the  finest  va 
known  in  South  Carolina,  I  find  them  placed  in  juxtapoi 
with  Algerian  cottons  grown  from  the  very  same  seel. 
Messieurs,  it  is  with  arrows  from  our  own  quiver  tha 
meet  us  in  the  contest  I  How  the  international  jury 
decide  the  question  of  precedence  it  is  not  for  me  to  a 
pate ;  but  this  I  will  confidently  affirm,  that  the  infer 
the  two  will  be  superior  to  anything  the  world  ever  posi 
before  the  present  period  !  The  only  question  really  at 
in  the  experiment  is  that  of  cost ;  and  that  awaits  the  t 
experience.  It  would  be  grateful  to  us,  I  acknowledge,  U 
tinue  to  provide  you  with  this  fine  article  in  quantities  to 
your  wants,  and  in  exchange  for  your  wines  and  brai 
your  fabrics  of  cotton  and  silk — ^the  valued  productions  oi 
vineyards  and  looms.  But  you  will  follow  out  your  ow 
terests  in  this  matter,  as  it  is  just  you  should,  and  we 
accommodate  ourselves  as  we  best  may  to  the  new  com 
of  things  that  may  result.  If  outflanked  on  this  sidi 
must  necessarily  change  front,  and  we  shall  invite  you  i 
tend  to  us  the  hand  of  free  and  friendly  intercourse,  in  whe 
new  position  it  may  be  our  fortune  to  occupy. 

In  treating  of  this  fine  variety  of  cotton,  it  would  1 
inexcusable  omission  not  to  refer  to  the  injury  to  which 
exposed  from  the  occasional  visit  of  a  destructive  caterp 
It  feeds  upon  the  leaves  and  unripe  pods_,  destroying,  ac 
ing  to  the  period  of  its  visit,  from  one  to  three  fourths  < 
entire  crop.  It  is  called  by  naturalists  ^'Noctua  Grossj 
and  its  ravages  in  the  Bahamas,  where  there  were  nofroi 
arrest  its  progress,  was  doubtless  one  of  the  leading  c 
for  the  abandonment  of  the  culture  of  sea-island  cott 
that  region.  In  latitude  32°  33'  on  the  Atlantic  coa 
America,  they  are  destroyed  by  the  autumnal  frosts,  o 
leaves  and  young  pods  on  which  they  subsist  are  destr 
which  effects  the  same  result.  It  is  said  of  these  destn 
insects,  that  they  appear  to  be  born  of  and  for  this  plan 
when  they  have  devoured  the  field  on  which  they  origii 
and  can  reach  no  other,  they  perish  by  starvation  rather 
touch  the  abundant  green  leaves  of  other  plants  that  sun 
them.  They  refuse  all  other  food,  and,  pressed  onward  b. 
inBtinct  of  hunger,  and  go^eirv^d  ^iciWblY  by  the  ser 
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smelly  they  ford  rivers,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  reach  the  fields 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  are  swept  away  and  destroyed  by 
myriads.  They  are  not  annual  scourges  ;  sometimes  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  they  disappear  for  four  or  five  years, 
they  then  return  to  renew  their  ravages  for  two  or  three, 
when  they  again  disappear,  to  resume  their  ravages  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years.  Their  return  is  not  strictly  periodical^ 
as  can  be  predicted  of  some  other  larvae,  but  is  considered  as 
greatly  dependant  on  the  seasons  ;  east  winds  and  showery 
weather  being  thought  to  favor  their  reproduction. 

The  demand  for  the  sea-island  cottons  raised  in  the  south- 
ern states  of  America  is  altogether  foreign.  Not  a  pobnd  is 
manufactured  in  the  country  of  production  ;  and  this  must 
long  continue  to  be  the  case,  because  in  all  this  cotton-grow- 
ing region  industry  naturally  and  almost  necessarily  takes 
the  direction  of  agriculture.  With  a  sparse  population,  a 
climate  adapted  to  the  raising  of  semitropical  productions,  and 
with  cheap  and  fertile  lands,  it  would  be  false  economy  to  ap- 
ply their  labour  to  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  fabrics  ;  whue 
this  would  seem  as  obviously  to  be  the  policy  of  those  nations 
whose  lands  are  pre-occupied  and  devoted  to  the  support  of  a 
dense  population  crowded  into  cities,  and  whose  prosperity 
must  tnerefore  be  largely  and  necessarily  dependant  on  manu- 
facturing industry.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  infer  that 
America  will  long  find  it  her  policy  to  produce  what  it  would 
seem  to  be  equally  the  policy  of  older  nations  to  manufacture 
and  consume ;  and  we  trust  that  this  fine,  silken  link  of 
mutual  interest,  joined  to  others  weightier  and  mightier,  may 
serve  to  keep  the  old  and  new  continents  in  that  state  of  har- 
monious intercourse  whi^h  in  America  we  feel  to  be  ours,  and 
which  we  firmly  believe  to  bo  the  true  interest  of  each. 

Let  us  trace  out  this  delicate,  fine  fibre  from  its  very  origin 
to  its  final  disposition,  and  observe  what  benefits  it  has  dif- 
fdsed  throughout  its  course.  When  brought  to  the  domestic 
market  and  sold,  it  pays  or  should  pay  rent  of  land,  cost  of 
labour  and  transportation,  and  leave  a  profit  to  the  grower. 
When  sold,  it  pays  a  profit  to  the  merchant.  In  its  transfer 
to  a  foreign  port,  it  pays  the  freight  to  the  ship-owner,  in- 
cluding wages  to  the  mariner.  Arrived  at  a  foreign  port,  it 
pay  its  tribute  to  the  custom-house,  then  pays  for  commission 
and  storage  and  cost  of  transportation,  possibly  to  Bouen,  to 
Lille,  or  to  Mulhouse,  to  be  transformed  into  laces  and  mus- 
lins ;  possibly  to  Lyons,  to  be  woven  in  with  tissues  of  silk. 
Arrived  at  the  manufactory,  it  pays  the  carder,  spinner, 
weaver,  printer,  embroiderer,  all  engaged  in  the  processes  of 
fiibrication ;  and  lastly  the  manufacturer^  ^ViO'^^'cA^  ^  ^ 
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profit  to  the  dealer,  from  whose  hands  it  passes  into  the  ooa- 
sumption  of  the  country  ;  clothes  with  rich  draperies  the  gajr 
saloons  of  fashion ;  or,  by  a  happier  destiny,  encircles  with 
its  gossamer  folds  the  rounded  forms  of  female  loTelinesSi 
embellishing  and  heightening  what  in  itself  is  perfect ;  as 
floating  clouds,  by  the  happy  distribution  of  their  golden 
tints,  may  be  supposed  to  have  enhanced  the  splendours 
even  of  the  terrestrial  paradise. 

We  shall  have  perceived  by  this  time  that  this  fine  article 
of  commerce,  which,  when  first  landed  in  Europe  in  an  un- 
manufactured state,  could  be  purchased  for  a  few  francs  the 
pound,  has,  at  each  stage  of  its  progress  towards  its  final  and 
crowning  development,  employed  new  workmen,  paid  new 
wages,  acquired  new  values,  until  it  has  reached  an  extraor- 
dinary price,  having  little  or  no  proportion  to  its  original 
cost.  But  if  such  be  the  result  when  limiting  our  view  to 
this  fine  commodity,  of  which  but  40,000  bales  are  annually 
produced  in  the  world,  and  of  which  but  10,000  bales,  at  the 
utmost,  are  manufactured  in  France,  what  must  be  the  econ- 
omic and  commercial  benefit  arising  from  the  manufacture 
and  after  use  of  500,000  bales  of  other  cottons,  the  production 
of  America,  which  are  annually  introduced  into  France  for 
manufacture  and  consumption  ?  How  many  tons  of  shipping 
have  been  employed  in  the  transportation  1  How  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  industrious  operatives  have  subsisted 
by  the  manufacture  I  How  many  millions  have  been  made 
comfortable  by  the  use  of  the  fabrics  woven  from  these  tissues. 
Few  more  acceptable  contributions,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be 
made  from  one  country  to  another,  few  stronger  ties  of  in- 
terest can  be  interposed,  few  better  securities  for  continued 
food-will  can  be  devised  than  those  which  America  offers  to 
lurope  in  the  mutual  benefits  of  the  cotton  trade.  It  must 
ever  be  influential  in  preserving  that  state  which,  while  it 
can  be  preserved  with  honour,  it  is  the  true  glory  and  interest 
of  every  nation  to  maintain.  For  it  is  just  to  believe  that 
God  has  made  the  earth  ample  enough  for  the  support  of 
all  his  intelligent  creatures ;  that  we  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  destroy  each  other  for  self  preservation  ;  and  that  it 
is  the  true  mission  of  man  (irrespective  of  the  narrow  and 
often  arbitrary  divisions  of  states  and  nations^  to  contribute 
to  the  happiness  of  his  follow  being,  by  throwing  in  his  way 
all  the  inestimable  blesssings  of  civilization. 

In  this  spirit  is  it,  gentlemen,  that  we  congratulate  yon 
and  the  great  nation  that  you  represent  on  the  felicitous  use 
you  have  made  of  the  material  which  we  have  furnished  yoiL 
We  obaerve  with  no  jealonay,  but  with  high  gratification 
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rather^  the  acidyity  and  consequent  prosperity  it  has  eyolved  in 
several  of  your  departments,  and  we  rejoice  to  behold  the  in- 
creased value  which,  by  your  steady  industry  and  superior 
ingenuity,  you  have  superadded  to  the  original  cost  of  the 
material. 

You  will  pardon  me  for  extending  these  remarks  so  as  to 
throw  light  on  the  progressive  production  of  an  article  now 
80  important  to  the  interests  of  both  our  countries.  We  have 
said  that  for  a  long  period,  extending  back  to  a  century  and 
a  half  or  perhaps  two  centuries,  a  species  of  cotton,  the  same 
doubtless  with  the  green-seed  or  New  Orleans  variety,  was 
cultivated  in  America  for  domestic  uses.  But  shipments  to 
foreign  countries  throughout  this  period  were  very  rare. 
Seven  bales  were  shipped  from  CJharlestown  in  1747  ;  and  it 
appears  that  when,  in  1784,  71  bales  were  shipped  to  Eng- 
land from  the  same  port,  they  were  seized  on  as  contraband, 
on  the  ground  that  America  could  not  produce  such  a  quan- 
tity 1  The  amount,  nevertheless,  exported  from  the  United 
States  in  1791,  was  189,000  pounds ;  in  1795,  6,276,000 
pounds ;  in  1800,  17,739,000  pounds ;  in  1810,  93,206,000 
pounds.  In  1840,  it  had  swelled  to  790,000,000  pounds^  and 
in  1850,  to  987,000,000  pounds.  The  crop  for  the  last  year 
exceeds  one  billion  of  pounds. 

These  astonishing  results  are  from  official  data,  collated 
and  published  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  officials  of  the 
United  States  government,  and  these  government  estimates 
fall  far  short,  it  must  be  observed,  of  the  actual  production^ 
because  they  refer  to  the  exports  only,  and  take  no  note  of  the 
several  hundred  thousand  bales  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  and  which  therefore  do  not  figure  in  the  official  report. 
We  can,  with  th^se  facts  before  us,  make  no  estimate  of  the 
product  and  price  of  the  crop  of  1855,  however  moderate, 
which  will  not  leave  us  over  a  hundred  million  of  dollars  as 
the  amount  generated  in  the  country  of  production  from  this 
single  branch  of  agricultural  industry.  Now,  if  we  assume 
that  the  value  of  the  raw  material  has  been  quadrupled  by 
the  process  of  manufacture,  then  we  shall  have  the  enormous 
amount  of  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  annually  given 
to  the  world,  and  springing  out  of  this  single  production,  an 
amount  of  wealth  which,  it  seems  to  me,  would  have  no  ex- 
istence independent  of  it,  and  would  perish  utterly  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  if  the  production  from  which  it  springs  were 
non-existent.  But  in  this  remark  I  touch,  I  am  aware, 
upon  a  debateable  question  of  political  economy,  and  I  do  not 
insist  upon  it. 

Now  the  manufacturing  profits,  which  we  have  assumed  at 
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three  hundred  millions  of  dollars^  accrue  to  the  country  of 

E reduction  only  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six  hundred  thousand 
ales,  out  of  an  annual  crop  of  over  three  millions  of  bales,  or 
upon  something  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  entire  product. 
The  manufacturers'  profit  on  the  remaining  four  fifths  is  with 
Europe  I  In  the  first  degree,  with  England,  and  secondly 
with  France.  And  if  we  have  not  refrained  from  adverting 
to  the  benefits  which  Europe,  in  common  with  ourselves, 
have  derived  from  this  great  American  staple — to  the  la- 
borers it  has  employed — ^to  the  women  and  children  it  has 
subsisted  (and  for  whom  no  lighter  or  more  suitable  occupa- 
tion could  b'B  devised) — to  the  naked  whom  is  has  clothed — 
to  the  hungry  whom  it  ha^  fed — to  the  pauperism  it  has  re- 
lieved or  obviated — and  lastly  to  the  enjoyment  it  has  afforded 
to  almost  every  race  and  caste  of  the  whole  human  family,  in 
the  use  of  these  fabrics,  so  various  and  so  suited  to  all  per- 
sons, all  conditions,  and  all  climes,  you  will  impute  it,  not 
to  a  vain  glorious  spirit  of  self  applause,  but  to  the  pardona- 
ble desire  to  show  that  the  arts,  refinements,  and  high  civili- 
zation which  we  derive  from  our  association  with  Europe,  are 
not  altogether  without  a  compensation. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  distribution  of  this  enormous 
product  of  American  cotton,  we  shall  find  that  England  has 
received,  during  the  year  ending  1st  of  June  1854,  680,- 
000,000  pounds,  valued  at  63,938,000  dollars,  while  France, 
without  estimating  what  she  has  received  circuitously  from 
England,  has  had  a  direct  import  from  America  of  141,000,- 
000  pounds,  valued  at  14,500,000  dollars.  The  consumption 
of  Spain  (by  her  Mediterranean  ports)  is  but  one  fifth  of 
that  of  France,  yet  exceeds  that  of  any  other  continental 
power. 

I  refrain  from  entering  into  any  particular  inquiry  as  to 
the  benefits  resulting  from  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  the  article  within  the  limits  of  France.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  of  her  annual  importations  from  America,  one  half,  or 
nearly  15,000,000  dollars,  is  in  raw  cotton;  and  of  her  exports 
to  America  nearly  one  half  is  of  this  same  material^  under 
various  forms  of  manufacture. 

Having  now  traced  the  cotton  culture  from  its  unpromising 
beginning  to  it«  present  palmy  condition,  and  followed  the 
prepared  article  of  commerce,  when  packed  away  in  bales,  in 
its  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  until  it  is  landed  on  your  own 
shores,  at  this  stage,  gentlemen,  I  respectftilly  take  leave 
of  the  subject.  The  documents  henceforth  are  with  yon! 
The  statistics  illustrating  your  progress  and  the  eminence 
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liave  Rttaineil  are  lodged  in  your  own  bureaus, 
tin  follow  out,  if  you  so  desire  it,  this  problem  of  the 
'le  ia  all  its  relations — social,  political,  economical, 
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IB^.  Tbe  constitutional  powers  and  duties  of  the  federal  gor- 
HHg^mcnt  in  relation  to  domestic  slavery. 
|^2>  The  influence  of  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  tbe  United  States, 
^^lOD  the  slave  and  society. 

^^  Under  the  first  head  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  Congress 
^^as  no  power  to  limit,  restrain,  or  in  any  manner  to  impair 
^slavery,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  bound  to  protect  and  main- 
^Iftin  it  in  the  States  where  it  exists,  and  wherever  else  the 
*flag  floats  and  its  jurisdiction  is  paramount. 
"      On  tbe  second  point,  I  maintain  that  so  long  as  the  African 
'  and  Caucasian  caces  exist  in  the  same  society,  the  subordi- 
'    naQ<7'  of  the  African  is  the  normal,  necessary,  and  proper 
condition,  and  that  such  subordination  is  the  condition  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  highest  interests  and  the  greatest 
happiness  of  both  races,  and  consequently  of  the  whole  of 
society,  and  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  under  these  condi- 
tions is  not  a  remedy  of  any  of  the  evils  of  the  system.     I 
admit  the  truth  of  tliese  propositions  stated  under  the  second 
point  to  be  essentially  necessary  to  the  existence  and  perma- 
nence of  the  system.     They  rest  on  the  truth  that  the  white 
18  the  superior  race,  and  the  black  the  inferior,  and  thut  sub- 
ordination, with  or  without  law,  will  be  the  status  of  the 
Alrican  in  this  mixed  society,  and  therefore  it  is  the  interest 
of  both,  and  especially  of  the  black  race  and  of  the  whole  of 
society,  that  this  status  should  be  flxed,  controlled,  and  pro- 
tected by  law.     The  perfect  equality  of  the  superior  race, 
and  legal  subordination  of  tbe  inferior,  are  the  foundations 
on  which  we  have  erected  onr  republican  systom.     It.s  sound- 
ness must  be  tested  by  its  conformity  to  tbe  sovereignty  of 
right,  the  law  which  ought  to  govern  all  people  in  all  coun- 
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to  which  you  have  attained  are  lodged  in  your  own  bureaus^ 
and  you  can  follow  out,  if  you  so  desire  it,  this  problem  of  the 
cotton  trade  in  all  its  relations — social,  political,  economical, 
and  monetary! 

Governor  Seabrook,  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Cotton  Plant,  read  before  the  State 
Agricaltural  Society  of  South  Carolina,  6th  December,  1843,  thus  speaks  of  the 
Sea-hland  Cotton : 

*'  The  first  successful  crop  appears  to  have  been  ^rrown  by  William  Elliott, 
deceased,  on  Hilton  Head,  near  Beaufort,  in  1790." 

The  plantation  of  the  Hon.  W.  Elliott,  deceased,  to  whom  Mr.  Seabrook  re- 
fers in  the  above  extract,  occupied  the  north-western  extremity  of  Hilton  Head 
Island,  and  included  the  smaller  island  on  which,  as  shown  by  Laudonniere's 
map  and  description,  the  column  of  stone  was  placed. 


SUTEBY : 

ITS   COirSTITUTIONAL   STATUS,  AND   ITS   INFLUENCE    ON  SOCIETT  AND   THE   COLORED 

RACE. 

1.  The  constitutional  powers  and  duties  of  the  federal  gOT- 
ernment  in  relation  to  domestic  slavery. 

2.  The  influence  of  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States, 
upon  the  slave  and  society. 

Under  the  first  head  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  Congress 
has  no  power  to  limit,  restrain,  or  in  any  manner  to  impair 
slavery,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  bound  to  protect  and  main- 
tain it  in  the  States  where  it  exists,  and  wherever  else  the 
flag  floats  and  its  jurisdiction  is  paramount. 

On  the  second  point,  I  maintain  that  so  long  as  the  African 
and  Caucasian  naces  exist  in  the  same  society^  the  subordi- 
nancy  of  the  African  is  the  normal,  necessary,  and  proper 
condition,  and  that  such  subordination  is  the  condition  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  highest  interests  and  the  greatest 
happiness  of  both  races,  and  consequently  of  the  whole  of 
society,  and  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  under  these  condi- 
tions is  not  a  remedy  of  any  of  the  evils  of  the  system.  I 
admit  the  truth  of  these  propositions  stated  under  the  second 
point  to  be  essentially  necessary  to  the  existence  and  perma- 
nence of  the  system.  They  rest  on  the  truth  that  the  white 
is  the  superior  race,  and  the  black  the  inferior,  and  that  sub- 
ordination, with  or  without  law,  will  be  the  status  of  the 
African  in  this  mixed  society,  and  therefore  it  is  the  intereft 
of  both,  and  especially  of  the  black  race  and  of  the  whole  of 
society,  that  this  status  should  be  fixed,  controlled,  and  pro- 
tected by  law.  The  perfect  equality  of  the  superior  race, 
and  legal  subordination  of  the  inferior,  are  the  foundations 
on  which  we  have  erected  our  republican  system.  Its  sound- 
ness must  be  tested  by  its  conformity  to  the  sovereignty  of 
right,  the  law  which  ought  to  govern  all  people  in  all  conn- 
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tries.  This  sovereignty  of  right  is  justice^  commonly  called 
national  justice,  not  the  vague,  uncertain  imaginings  of  men. 
but  natural  justice,  as  interpreted  by  the  written  oracles,  and 
read  by  the  light  of  the  revelations  of  nature's  Qod. 

In  this  sense  I  recognize  a  '^  higher  law,"  and  the  duty  of 
all  men,  by  legal  and  proper  means,  to  bring  every  society  in 
conformity  with  it.    I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  first 
point.     The  old  thirteen  States  before  the  revolution  were 
dependent  colonies  of  Great  Britain.     Each  was  a  separate 
and  distinct  political  communitv,  with  different  laws,  and 
each  became  an  independent  and  sovereign  State  by  the  De- 
claration of  Independence.     At  the  time  of  the  declaration 
slavery  was  a  fact,  and  a  fact  recognized  by  law  in  each  of 
them,  and  the  slave  trade  was  lawful  commerce  by  the  laws 
of  nations  and  the  practice  of  mankind.     This  declaration 
was  drafted  by  a  slaveholder,  adopted  by  the  representatives 
x)f  slaveholders,  and  did  not  emancipate  a  single  African 
slave  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  charges  which  it  sub- 
mitted to  the  civilized  world  against  King  George  was,  that 
he  had  attempted  to  excite  domestic  insurrection  among  us. 
At  the  time  of  this  declaration  we  had  no  common  govern- 
ment.    The  articles  of  confederation  were  submitted  to  the 
representatives  of  the  States  eight  days  afterwards,  and  were 
not  adopted  by  all  the  States  until  1781.     These  crude  and 
imperfect  articles  of  union  sufiSced  to  bring  us  successfully 
through  the  revolution.     Common  danger  was  a  stronger 
bond  of  imion  than  these  articles  of  confederation.     After 
that  ceased  they  were  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  peace. 
They  did  not  emancipate  a  single  slave. 

The  Constitution  was  framed  by  delegates  elected  by  the 
State  legislatures.  It  was  an  emanation  from  the  sovereign 
States  €is  independent  separate  communities.  It  was  ratified 
by  conventions  of  these  separate  States,  each  acting  for  itself. 
The  members  of  these  conventions  represented  the  sovereignty 
of  each  State,  but  they  were  not  elected  by  the  whole  people 
of  either  of  the  States.  Minors,  women,  slaves,  Indians,  Af- 
ricans, bond  and  free,  were  excluded  from  participating  in 
this  act  of  sovereignty  ;  neither  were  all  the  white  male  in- 
habitants over  twenty-one  years  allowed  to  participate  in  it. 
Some  of  them  were  excluded  because  they  had  forfeited  the 
right ;  others  because  they  had  not  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions ;  others,  again,  for  still  more  objectionable  reasons. 
None  exercised  this  high  privilege  except  those  upon  whom 
each  State,  for  itself,  had  adjudged  it  wise,  safe,  and  prudent 
to  confer  it.  By  this  Constitution  these  States  granted  to  the 
federal  government  certain  well  defined  and  clearly  specified 
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powers,  in  order  to  '^make  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
jtistice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare,  and  to  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  (themselves  and  their)  posterity. ' '  And  with  great 
wisdom  and  forethought  it  lays  down  a  plain,  certain  and 
sufficient  rule  for  its  own  interpretation,  by  declaring  that 
"  the  powers  herein  delegated  to  the  United  States  oy  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

It  is  therefore  a  limited  government.    It  is  limited  expressly 
to  the  enumerated  powers  and  such  others  only,  *' which  shall 
be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  execution"  the  enume- 
rated powers.     The  purposes  for  which  these  powers  were 
granted  can  neither  increase  or  diminish  them.     If  any  one 
or  all  these  powers  were  to  fail  by  reason  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  granted  powers  to  secure  them,  that  would  be  a  good 
reason  jot  a  new  grant,  but  could  never  enlarge  the  granted 
powers.     That  declaration  was  itself  a  limitation,  instead  of 
an  enlargement  of  these  powers.    If  a  power  expressly  granted 
is  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  those  declared,  such  use 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  grant  and  a  fraud  on  the  Consti- 
tution.    There  is  nothing  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  or 
purposes  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  the  slightest  sanc- 
tion to  any  anti-slavery  action  of  Congress.     The  history  of 
the  times,  and  the  debates  in  the  convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution,  show  that  the  whole  subject  was  much  con- 
sidered by  them,  and  ''perplexed  them  in  the  extreme,"  and 
that  those  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  related  to  it 
were  earnestly  considered  by  the  State  conventions  which 
adopted  it.     Incipient  legislation  providing  for  emancipation 
had  already  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  States  ;   Massachu- 
setts had  declared  that  slavery  was  extinguished  by  her  bill 
of  rights.     The  African  slave  trade  had  already  been  legis- 
lated against  in  many  of  the  States,  including  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  North   Carolina,  the  largest  slaveholding  States. 
The  public  mind  was  unquestionably  tending  towards  eman- 
cipatifn.     This  feeling  displayed  itself  in  the  south  as  well 
as  the  north.     Some  of  the  delegates  from  the  present  slave- 
holding  States  thought  that  the  power  to  abolish,  not  only 
the  African  slave  trade  but  slavery  in  the  States,  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  federal  government ;   and  that  the  Constitution 
did  not  take  this  shape  was  made  one  of  the  most  prominent 
objections  to  it  by  Luther  Martin,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  convention  from  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia, 
was  not  far  behind  him  in  his  emancipation  principles.     Mr. 
Madison  sympathized  to  a  great  extent,  to  a  much  greater 
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extent,  than  some  of  the  representatives  of  Massachusetts  in 
this  anti-slavery  feeling.  Hence  we  find  that  anti-slaverj 
feelings  were  extensively  indulged  by  many  members  of  the 
convention,  both  from  the  slavenolding  and  non-slaveholding 
States. 

But  it  rather  concerns  us  to  know  what  was  the  collective 
will  of  the  whole  as  afiSrmed  by  the  sovereign  States,  not 
what  were  the  opinions  of  individual  men  in  the  convention. 
We  wish  to  know  what  was  done  by  the  whole,  not  what 
some  of  the  members  thought  was  best  to  be  done.  The  re- 
sult of  the  struggle  was,  that  not  a  single  clause  was  inserted 
in  the  Constitution  giving  power  to  the  federal  government 
anywhere,  either  to  abolish,  limit,  restrain,  or  in  any  other 
manner  to  impair  the  system  of  slavery  in  the  United  States ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  every  clause  which  was  inserted  in  the 
Constitution  on  the  subject  does,  in  fact,  and  was  so  intended, 
either  to  increase  it,  to  strengthen  it,  or  to  protect  it.  To 
support  these  positions  I  appeal  to  the  Constitution  itself,  to 
the  cotemporaneous  and  all  subse(]^uent  interpretations  of  it. 
The  Constitution  provides  for  the  increase  of  slavery  by  pro- 
hibiting the  suspension  of  the  slave  trade  for  twenty  years 
after  its  adoption.  It  says  in  the  first  clause  of  the  ninth  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article,  '^  that  the  migration  or  importation 
of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think 
proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior 
to  the  year  1808,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such 
importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person." 
After  that  time  it  was  left  at  the  discretion  of  Congress  to 
prohibit  or  not  to  prohibit  the  African  slave  trade.  The  ex- 
tension of  this  traffic  in  Africans  from  1800  to  1808  was  voted 
for  by  the  whole  of  the  New  England  States,  including  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  opposed  by  Virginia  and  Delaware,  and  the 
clause  was  inserted  by  the  votes  of  the  New  England  States. 
It  fostered  an  active  and  profitable  trade  for  New  England 
capital  and  enterprise  for  twenty  years,  by  which  a  large  ad- 
dition was  made  to  the  numbers  of  the  original  stock  of  Afri- 
cans in  the  States — thereby  it  increased  slavery  in  the  United 
States.  This  clause  of  the  Constitution,  which  specially  fa- 
vored it,  was  one  of  those  clauses  which  was  protected  against 
amendment  by  article  5th. 

Slavery  is  strengthened  by  the  3d  clause  2d  section  of  Ist 
article,  which  fixes  the  basis  of  representation  according  to 
numbers,  providing  that  the  members  *'  shall  be  determined 
by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including 
those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  In- 
dians not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons."     This 
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E revision  strengthens  slavery  ty  giving  the  existing  slave- 
olding  states  many  more  representatives  in  Congress  than 
they  would  have  if  slaves  were  counted  only  as  property. 
This  provision  was  much  debated  but  finally  adopted,  with 
the  full  understanding  of  its  import,  by  a  great  majority. 
The  Constitution  protects  it  impliedly  by  withholding  all  power 
to  injure  it  or  limit  its  duration  ;  but  it  protects  it  expressly 
by  the  3d  clause  of  the  2d  section  of  the  4th  article,  by  the 
4th  section  of  the  4th  article,  and  by  the  15th  clause  of  the 
8th  section  of  the  Ist^  article.  The  3d  section  provides  that 
"  no  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  by  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any 
law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or 
labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. ' '  The  4th  section  of  the  4th 
article  provides  that  Congress  shall  protect  each  State  *'  on 
application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  executive,  when  the 
legislature  is  not  convened,  against  domestic  violence." 
The  15th  clause  of  the  8th  section  of  the  1st  article  makes  it 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  to  suppress  insurrections 
and  to  repel  invasions.  The  first  of  these  three  clauses  last 
referred  to  protects  slavery  by  following  the  escaping  slave 
into  non-slaveholding  States  and  returning  him  to  bondage  ; 
the  other  clauses  place  the  whole  military  power  of  the  re- 
public in  the  hands  of  the  federal  government  to  repress 
"domestic  violence  '*  and  *'  insurrection." 

Under  this  Constitution,  if  he  flies  to  other  lands  the  su- 
preme law  follows,  captures,  and  returns  him.  If  he  resists 
the  law  by  which  he  is  held  in  bondage,  the  same  Constitu* 
tion  brings  its  military  power  to  his  subjugation.  There  is 
no  limit  to  this  protection  ;  it  must  be  protected  as  long  as 
any  of  the  States  tolerate  domestic  slavery,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion unaltered  endures.  None  of  these  clauses  admit  of  mis- 
oonception  or  doubtful  construction.  They  were  not  incor- 
porated into  the  charter  of  our  liberties  by  surprise  or  inat- 
tention— they  were  each  and  all  of  them  introduced  into  that 
body,  debated,  referred  to  the  committees,  reported  upon,  and 
adopted.  Our  construction  of  them  is  supported  by  one  un- 
broken and  harmonious  current  of  decisions  and  adjudications 
by  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  departments  of  the 
governments,  State  and  federal,  from  President  Washington 
to  President  Pierce.  Twenty  representatives  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  hold  their  seats  to-day  by  virtue  of  one 
of  these  clauses.  The  African  slave  trade  was  carried  on  the 
whole  appointed  period  under  another.  Thousands  of  slaves 
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have  been  delivered  up  under  another,  and  it  is  a  just  cause 
of  congratulation  to  the  whole  country  that  no  occasion  has 
occurred  to  call  into  action  the  remaining  clauses  which  have 
been  quoted. 

These  constitutional  provisions  were  generally  acquiesced 
in^  even  by  those  who  did  not  approve  them,  until  a  new  and 
less  obvious  question  sprung  out  of  the  acquisition  of  territory. 
When  the  Constitution  was  adopted  the  question  had  been 
settled  in  the  northwest  territory  by  the  articles  of  cession  of 
that  territory  by  the  State  of  Virginia  ;  and  at  that  time  the 
United  States  had  not  an  acre  of  land  for  which  to  legislate 
except  a  dis|)uted  claim  over  the  southwestern  boundary, 
whicn  will  hereafter  be  considered  in  its  appropriate  con- 
nexion. The  acquisition  of  Louisiana  devolved  upon  Con- 
gress the  necessity  of  its  government.  This  duty  was  assumed 
and  performed  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  whole  country, 
without  challenge  or  question,  for  nearly  seventeen  years. 
Equity  and  good  faith  shielded  it.  But  in  1819 — thirty  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution — upon  the  application 
of  Missouri  for  admission  into  the  Union,  the  extraordinary 
pretension  was  for  the  first  time  asserted  by  a  majority  of  the 
non-slaveholding  States  that  Congress  had  not  only  the  power 
to  prohibit  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  new  Territories 
of  the  republic,  but  that  it  had  the  power  to  compel  new 
States  seeking  admission  into  the  Union  to  prohibit  it  in  their 
constitutions,  and  mould  their  domestic  policy  in  all  respects 
to  suit  the  opinions,  whims,  or  caprices  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. This  novel  and  extraordinary  pretension  subjected 
the  whole  powers  of  Congress  over  the  Territories  to  the 
severest  criticism.  Abundant  authority  was  found  in  the 
Constitution  to  manage  this  common  domain  merely  as  pro- 
perty. 

The  2d  clause,  3d  section  of  the  4th  article,  declares  ^'that 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  pro- 
perty belongmg  to  the  United  States ;  and  nothing  in  this 
Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  particular  State ;"  but  this 
clause  restricted  by  its  terms  the  action  of  Congress  over  it. 
It  is  here  considered  only  as  property,  and  gave  Congress  no 
political  power  to  govern  it.  This  construction  has  tho  sanc- 
tion of  the  highest  judicial  authority  of  the  land.  Congress 
was  then  driven  to  look  for  power  to  govern  it  in  the  neces- 
sity and  propriety  of  it  as  a  mode  of  executing  the  express 
power  to  make  treaties.  The  right  to  acquire  territory  under 
the  treaty  making  power  was  itself  an  implication,  and  an 
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implication  whose  rightfulness  was  denied  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
who  exercised  it.  The  right  to  govern  being  claimed  as  an 
incident  of  tl^e  right  to  acquire,^  was  then  but  an  implication ; 
and  then  the  power  to  exclude  slavery  therefrom  was  still 
another  implication  from  the  fountain  of  all  power  (express 
grant.)  But  whether  the  power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
common  Territories  be  claimed  from  one  source  or  the  other, 
it  cannot  be  sustained  upon  any  sound  rule  of  constitutional 
constmction.  The  power  is  not  expressly  granted.  Then, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  to  be  both  "necessary  and  proper"  in 
order  to  the  just  execution  of  a  granted  power,  the  constitu- 
tional argument  against  it  is  complete.  This  remains  to  be 
shown  by  the  advocates  of  this  power.  Admit  the  power  in 
Congress  to  govern  the  Territories  until  they  shall  be  ad- 
mitted as  States  into  the  Union — derive  it  either  from  the 
clause  of  the  Constitution  last  referred  to,  or  from  the  treaty 
making  power — still  this  power  to  prohibit  slavery  is  not  in- 
cident to  it  in  either  case,  because  it  is  neither  necessary  nor 
proper  to  its  execution. 

That  it  is  not  necessary  to  execute  the  treaty  making  power 
IB  shown  from  the  fact  that  that  power  not  only  was  never 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  can  be  wisely  and  well  executed 
without  it,  and  has  been  repeatedly  used  to  increase  and  pro- 
tect slavery.     The  acquisition,  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  are 
examples  of  its  use  without  the  exercise  of  this  pretended 
necessary  and  proper  incident.     Numerous  treaties  and  con- 
ventions with  both  savage  and  civilized  nations,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  government,  demanding  and  receiving  in- 
demnities for  injuries  to  this  species  of  property,  is  conclusive 
against  this  novel  pretension.     That  it  is  not  necessary  to  the 
execution  of  the  power  to  make  "  needftil  rules  and  regula- 
tions respecting  the  territory  and  other  property  of  the  United 
States,"  is  proven  from  the  fact  that  seven  Territories  have 
been  governed  by  Congress  and  trained  into  sovereign  States 
without  its  exercise.     It  is  not  proper,  because  it  seeks  to  use 
an  implied  power  for  other  and  different  purposes  from  any 
specified,  expressed,  or  intended  by  the  grantors.     The  pur- 
pose is  avowed  to  be  to  limit,  restrain,  weaken,  and  finally  to 
crush  out  slavery  ;  whereas  the  grant  expressly  provides  for 
strengthening  and  protecting  it.     It  is  not  proper,  because  it 
violates  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  Union — the  equality 
of  the  States.     The  States  of  the  Union   are  all  political 
equals — each  State  has  the  same  right  as  every  pther  State — 
no  more,  no  less.     The  exercise  of  this  prohibition  violates 
this  equality  and  violates  justice.     By  the  laws  of  Nations 
acquisitions,  either  by  purcnase  or  conquest,  even  in  despotic 
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governments,  enure  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
States.  The  reason  for  this,  given  by  the  most  approved  pub- 
licists, is  that  they  are  the  iruits  of  the  common  blood  and 
treasure. 

This  prohibition  destroys  this  equality,  excludes  a  part  of 
the  joint  owners  from  an  equal  participation  and  enjoyment 
of  the  common  domain,  and  against  right  and  justice  appro- 
priates it  to  the  greater  number.  Therefore,  so  far  from  being 
a  necessary  and  proper  means  of  executing  granted  powers, 
it  is  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  usurpation  against  the  letter, 
the  spirit,  and  declared  purposes  of  the  Constitution.  The 
exercise  neither  '^  promotes  a  more  perfect  union,  nor  estab- 
lishes justice,  nor  insures  domestic  tranquillity,  nor  provides 
for  the  common  defence,  nor  promotes  the  general  weliare, 
nor  secures  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  or  our  pos- 
terity ;"  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  puts  in  jeopardy  all  these 
inestimable  blessings,  and  does  not  even  emancipate  a  single 
African  slave.  Penning  them  up  and  stowing  them  in  3ie 
old  States  may  make  them  more  wretched  and  miserable,  but 
it  does  not  strike  a  chain  from  the  limbs  of  one  of  them.  It 
is  not  only  a  great  wrong  to  the  white  race,  but  the  refinement 
of  cruelty  to  the  black.  Expansion  is  as  necessary  to  the 
increased  comfort  of  the  slave  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  mas- 
ter. The  constitutional  construction  of  the  South  does  no 
wrong  to  any  portion  of  the  republic,  to  no  sound  rules  of 
construction,  and  promotes  all  the  declared  purposes  of  the 
Constitution.  We  simply  propose  that  the  common  territories 
be  left  open  to  the  common  enjoyment  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States — that  they  shall  be  protected  in  their  persons 
and  property  by  the  federal  until  its  authority  is  superseded 
by  a  State  constitution,  and  then  we  propose  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  new  State  be  determined 
by  the  freemen  thereof.  This  is  justice — this  is  constitutional 
equality. 

But  those  who  claim  the  power  in  Congress  to  exclude 
slavery  from  the  territories  rely  rather  on  authority  than 
principle  to  support  it.     They  affirm,  with  singular  ignorance 
of  or  want  of  fidelity  to  the  facts,  that  Congress  has,  from- 
the  beginning  of  the  government,  uniformly  claimed,  and  re- 
peatedly exercised,  the  power  to  discourage  slavery,  and  tc^ 
exclude  it  from  the  territories.     My  investigation  of  the  sub-- 
ject  has  satisfied  my  own  mind  that  neither  position  is  sus- 
tained by  a  single  precedent.     I  exclude,  of  course,  legislatioiB- 
prohibiting  the  African  slave  trade,  and  I  hold  the  ordinance 
of  1787  not  to  be  within  the  principle  asserted.     For  the  firsts 
thirty  years  of  our  \iistoTy ,  \.\i\s  %^\i^x«l  duty  to  protect  tbiB 
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great  interest  equally  with  Avery  other  was  universally  ad- 
mitted and  fairly  performed  by  every  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  act  of  1793  was  passed  to  secure  the  delivery 
up  of  fugitives  from  labor  escaping  to  the  non-slaveholding 
States ;  ^our  navigation  laws  authorized  their  transportation 
on  the  high  seas.  The  government  demanded  and  repeatedly 
received  compensation  for  the  owners  of  slaves,  for  injuries 
sustained  in  these  lawful  voyages  by  the  interference  of  for- 
eign governments.  It  not  only  protected  us  upon  the  high 
seas,  but  followed  us  to  foreign  lands^  where  we  had  been 
driven  by  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  protected  slave  propertv 
when  thus  cast  even  within  the  jurisdiction  of  hostile  muni- 
cipal laws.  The  slave  property  of  our  people  was  protected 
against  the  incursions  of  Indians  by  our  military  power  and 
public  treaties.  That  clause  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  which 
TOOvided  compensation  for  property  destroyed  or  taken  by  the 
British  government  placed  slavery  precisely  upon  the  same 

S round  with  other  property  ;  and  a  New  England  man  (Mr. 
dams)  ably  and  faithfully  maintained  the  rights  of  the 
slaveholder  under  it  at  the  court  of  St.  James.  The  govern- 
ment was  administered  according  to  the  Constitution^  and  not 
according  to  what  is  now  called  "the  spirit  of  the  age."  Those 
legislators  looked  for  political  powers  and  public  duties  in  the 
organic  law  which  political  communities  had  laid  down  for 
their  guidance  and  government.  Humanity  mongers,  athe- 
istical socialists,  who  would  upturn  the  moral,  social,  and 
political  foundations  of  society,  who  would  substitute  the  folly 
of  men  for  the  wisdom  of  God,  were  then  justly  considerea 
as  the  enemies  of  the  human  race,  and  as  deserving  the  con- 
tempt, if  not  the  execration,  of  all  mankind. 

Until  the  year  1820,  our  territorial  legislation  was  marked 
by  the  same  general  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice.  Notwith- 
standing the  constant  assertions  to  the  contrary  by  gentlemen 
from  the  north,  up  to  that  period  no  act  was  ever  passed  by 
constitutional  power  to  prevent  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  owning  slaves  from  removing  with  them  to  our  Terri- 
tories, and  there  receiving  legal  protection  for  this  property. 
Until  that  time  such  persons  did  so  remove  into  all  the  Ter- 
ritories owned  or  acquired  by  the  United  States,  except  the 
Northwest  Territory,  and  were  there  adequately  protected. 
The  action  of  Congress  in  reference  to  the  ordinance  of  178T 
does  not  contravene  this  principle.  That  ordinance  was 
passed  on  the  13th  day  of  July,  iVsT,  before  the  adoption  of 
our  present  Constitution.  It  purported  on  its  face  to  be  a 
perpetual  compact  between  the  State  of  Virginia,  the  people 
of  the  Territory,  and  the  then  government  ot  tVi'^  VStj^Xi^ 
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these  Territories,  but  gave  the  protection  of  its  laws  to  slave 
owners  emigrating  thither  with  their  slaves.  Upon  the  ad- 
mission of  Louisiana  into  the  Union,  a  new  government  was 
established  by  Congress  over  the  rest  of  the  country,  under 
the  name  of  the  Missouri  Territory.  This  act  also  attempted 
no  exclusion.  Slaveholders  emigrated  to  the  country  with 
their  slaves  and  were  protected  by  their  government.  In 
1819  Florida  was  acquired  by  purchase;  its  laws  recognized 
and  protected  slavery  at  the  time  of  its  acquisition.  The  United 
States  extended  the  same  recognition  and  protection. 

Such  was  the  history  of  territorial  legislation  until  the 
year  1820.  Missouri  had  applied  for  admission  into  the 
Union.  An  attempt  was  then  made,  for  the  first  time,  to 
impose  restrictions  upon  a  sovereign  State,  and  admit  it  into 
th'e  Union  upon  an  unequal  footing  with  her  sister  States, 
and  to  compel  her  to  mould  her  institutions,  not  according 
to  the  will  of  her  own  people,  but  according  to  the  fancy  of 
a  minority  in  Congress.  The  attempt  was  strongly  resisted, 
and  resulted  in  an  act  providing  for  her  admission,  but  con- 
taining a  clause  prohibiting  slavery  forever  in  all  the  territory 
acquired  from  France  outside  of  Missouri,  and  north  of  36^ 
3(y  north  latitude.  The  principle  of  this  law  was  a  division 
of  the  common  territory.  The  authority  to  prohibit,  even 
to  this  extent,  was  denied  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
other  leading  and  distinguished  men  of  the  day.  It  was 
carried  by  imost  of  the  southern  representatives,  combined 
with  a  small  number  of  northern  votes.  It  was  a  departure 
from  principle,  but  it  savored  of  justice.  Subsequently,  upon 
the  settlement  of  our  claim  to  Oregon,  it  lying  north  of  that 
line,  the  prohibition  was  applied.  Upon  the  acquisition  of 
Texas,  the  same  line  of  division  was  adopted.  But  when  we 
acquired  California  and  New  Mexico,  the  south,  still  willing 
to  abide  by  the  principle  of  division,  again  attempted  to  di- 
vide by  the  same  line.  It  was  almost  unanimously  resisted 
by  the  northern  States ;  their  representatives,  by  a  large 
majority,  insisted  upon  absolute  prohibition  and  the  total 
exclusion  of  the  people  of  the  southern  States  from  the  whole 
of  the  common  territories,  unless  they  divested  themselves  of 
their  slave  property.  The  result  of  a  long  and  unhappy 
conflict  was  the  legislation  of  1850.  By  it  a  large  body  of 
the  representatives  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  sustained 
by  the  approbation  of  their  constituents,  acting  upon  sound 
principles  of  constitutional  construction,  duty  and  patriotism, 
aided  m  voting  down  this  new  and  dangerous  usurpation — 
declared  for  the  equality  of  the  States,  and  protected  the 
people  of  the  territories  from  this  unwarrantable  interference 
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with  their  rights.  Here  we  wisely  abandoned  ^^  the  shifting 
wnds  of  compromise/'  and  put  the  rights  of  the  people  again 
upon  *'the  rock  of  the  (institution. " 

The  law  of  1854  (commonly  known  as  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
act)  was  made  to  conform  to  this  policy,  and  but  carried  out 
the  principles  established  in  1850.  It  righted  an  ancient 
wrong,  and  will  restore  harmony,  because  it  restores  justice, 
to  the  country.  This  legislation,  I  have  endeavored  to  show, 
is  just,  fair  and  equal ;  that  it  is  sustained  by  principle,  by 
authority,  and  by  the  practice  of  our  fathers.  1  trust,  I  be- 
lieve^ that  when  the  transient  passions  of  the  day  shall  have 
subsided  and  reason  shall  have  resumed  her  dominion,  it  will 
be  approved,  even  applauded,  by  the  collective  body  of  the 
people  in  every  portion  of  our  widely  extended  republic. 

In  inviting  your  calm  consideration  of  the  second  point  in 
my  lecture,  1  am  fully  persuaded  that  even  if  I  should  succeed 
in  convincing  your  reason  and  judgment  of  its  truth,  I  shall 
have  no  aid  from  your  sympathies  in  this  work ;  yet,  if  the 
principles  on  which  our  social  system  is  founded  are  sound, 
the  system  itself  is  humane  and  just,  as  well  as  necessary. 
Its  permanence  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  the  superiority  by 
nature  of « the  white  race  over  the  African;  that  this  superi- 
toty  is  not  transient  and  artificial,  but  permanent  and  natu- 
ral ;  that  the  same  power  which  made  his  skin  unchangeably 
black,  made  him  inferior,  intellectually,  to  the  white  race, 
and  incapable  of  an  equal  struggle  with  him  in  the  career  of 
progress  and  civilization;  that  it  is  necessary  for  his  pre- 
servation in  this  struggle,  and  for  his  own  interest,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member,  that  he  should 
be  a  servant,  and  not  a  freeman,  in  the  commonwealth.  I 
have  already  stated  that  African  slavery  existed  in  the  colo- 
nies at  the  commencement  of  the  American  revolution.  The 
paramount  authority  of  the  crown,  with  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  colonies,  had  introduced  it,  and  it  was  inex- 
tricably interwoven  with  her  framework  of  society,  especially 
in  the  southern  States.  The  question  was  not  presented  for 
our  decision  whether  it  was  just  or  beneficial  to  the  African, 
or  advantageous  to  us,  to  tear  him  away  by  force  or  fraud 
from  bondage  in  his  own  country  and  place  him  in  a  like 
condition  in  ours.  England  and  the  Cnristian  world  had 
long  before  settled  that  question  for  us. 

At  the  final  overthrow  of  British  authority  in  these  States, 
our  ancestors  found  seven  hundred  thousand  ^Africans  among 
them  already  in  bondage^  and  concentrated,  from  our  climate 
and  productions,  chiefly  in  the  present  slaveholding  States. 
It  became  their  duty  to  establish  governments^or  themselves. 
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They  brought  wisdom,  experience,  learning  and  patriotism 
to  the  great  work.  What  they  sought  was  that  system  of 
government  which  would  secure  the  greatest  and  most  en- 
during happiness  to  the  whole  society.  They  incorporated 
no  Utopian  theories  in  their  system  They  did  not  so  much 
concern  themselves  about  what  man  might  possibly  hare  in  a 
state  of  nature,  as  what  rights  he  ought  to  nave  in  a  state  of 
society.  They  dealt  with  political  rights  as  things  of  com- 
pact, not  of  birthright ;  in  the  concrete,  and  not  in  the  ab- 
stract. They  Iield,  maintained  and  incorporated  into  their 
systems,  as  fundamental  truths,  that  it  was  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  State  to  define  and  fix,  as  well  as  to  protect  and 
defend,  the  individual  rights  of  such  members  of  the  social 
compact,  and  to  treat  all  individual  rights  as  subordinate  to 
the  great  interests  of  the  whole  society.  Therefore  they  de- 
nied ^^  natural  equality,"  condemned  mere  governments  of 
men  necessarily  resulting  therefrom,  and  established  govern- 
ments of  laws — ^therefore  free,  sovereign  and  independent 
republics.  A  very  slight  examination  of  our  State  constitu- 
tions will  show  how  little  they  regarded  vague  notions  of 
abstract  liberty  or  natural  equality  in  fixing  the  rights  of 
the  white  race  as  well  as  of  the  black.  The  elective  franchise, 
the  cardinal  feature  of  our  system,  I  have  already  shown  was 

granted,  withheld  or  limited  according  to  their  ideas  of  pub- 
0  policy  and  the  interests  of  the  State.  Numerous  restraints 
upon  the  supposed  abstract  rights  of  a  mere  numerical  mar 
jority  to  govern  society  in  all  cases  are  to  be  found  planted 
in  all  of  our  constitutions.  State  and  federal ;  thus  amrmine 
this  subordination  of  individual  rights  to  the  interests  and 
safety  of  the  State. 

The  slaveholding  States,  acting  upon  these  principles, 
finding  the  African  race  among  them  m  slavery,  unfit  to  be 
trusted  with  political  power,  incapable  as  freemen  of  securing 
their  own  happiness,  or  promoting  the  public  prosperity, 
recognized  their  condition  as  slaves  and  subjected  it  to  l^al 
control.  There  are  abundant  means  of  ascertaining  the 
effects  of  this  policy  on  the  slave  and  on  society  accessible  to 
all  who  seek  the  truth.  We  say  its  wisdom  is  vindicated  by 
its  results,  and  that  under  it  the  African  in  the  slaveholding 
States  is  found  in  a  better  position  than  he  has  ever  attained 
in  any  other  age  or  country^  either  in  bondage  or  freedom. 
In  support  of  this  point,  I  propose  to  trace  him  rapidly  from 
his  earliest  histdry  to  the  present  time.  The  monuments  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  carry  him  back  to  the  morning  of 
time.  Older  than  the  pyramids  they  furnish  the  evidence, 
both  of  his  national  identity  and  his  social  degradation  before 
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biitory  began.  We  first  behold  him  a  slave  in  foreisrn  lands. 
We  then  find  the  great  body  of  his  race  slaves  in  their  own 
native  land,  and  after  thirty  centuries,  illuminated  by  both 
ancient  and  modern  civilization,  have  passed  over  him,  we 
still  find  him  a  slave  of  savage  masters,  as  incapable  as  him- 
self of  even  attempting  a  siiigle  step  in  civilization ;  we  find 
him  there  still,  without  government  or  laws  or  protection, 
without  letters  or  arts  or  industry,  without  religion,  or  even 
the  aspirations  which  would  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  an 
idolater ;  and^  in  his  lowest  type,  his  almost  only  mark  of 
humanity  is  that  he  walks  erect  in  the  image  of  the  Creator. 
Annihilate  his  race  to  day,  and  you  will  find  no  trace  of  his 
existence  written  half  a  score  of  years — he  would  not  leave 
behind  him  a  single  monument,  invention  or  thought,  worthy 
of  remembrance  by  the  human  family. 

In  the  eastern  hemisphere  he  has  been  found  in  all  ages, 
scattered  among  the  nations  of  every  degree  of  civilization, 
yet  inferior  to  them  all — always  in  a  servUe  condition.  Very 
soon  after  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  America,  the 
policy  of  the  Christian  world  bought  large  numbers  of  these 
.people  of  their  savage  masters  and  countrymen,  and  imported 
them  into  the  western  world.  Here  we  are  enabled  to  view 
ihem  under  a  different  and  far  more  favorable  condition.  In 
HavtL  by  the  encouragement  of  the  French  government, 
after  a  long  probation  of  slavery,  they  became  free ;  and  led 
on  by  the  conduct  and  valor  of  the  mixed  races,  aided  by 
overpowering  numbers,  they  massacred  the  small  number  of 
whites  who  inhabited  the  island,  and  succeeded  to  the  undis- 
puted sway  of  the  fairest  and  best  of  the  West  India  islands, 
under  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  Their  condition  in 
Hayti  left  nothing  to  be  desired  for  the  most  favorable  ex- 

?3riment  of  the  free,  for  self  government  and  civilization, 
his  experiment  has  now  been  tested  for  sixty  years,  and  its 
results  are  before  the  world.  Fanaticism  palliates,  but  can- 
not conceal  the  utter  prostration  of  the  race.  A  war  of  races 
began  on  the  very  moment  the  fear  of  foreign  subjugation 
ceased,  and  resulted  in  the  extermination  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  mulattoes  who  had  rescued  them  from  the 
dominion  of  the  white  race.  Revolutions,  tumults  and  dis- 
order, have  been  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  emancipated 
blacks.  Industry  has  almost  ceased,  and  their  stock  of 
civilization  has  been  already  exhausted ;  and  they  are  now 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  tribes  from  which  they 
were  torn  in  their  native  land. 

More  recently  the  same  experiment  has  been  tried  in  Ja- 
maica, under  the  auspices  of  England.     This  was  one  of  the 
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most  beautiful,  productive,  and  prosperous  of  the  British 
colonial  possessions.  In  1838  England,  following  the  &l8e 
theories  of  her  own  abolitionists,  proclaimed  the  total  eman- 
cipation of  the  black  race  in  Jamaica.  Her  arms  and  her 
power  have  watched  over  and  protected  them  j  not  only  the 
interests  but  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  white  proprietors 
of  the  land  compelled  them  to  offer  every  inducement  and 
stimulant  to  industry ;  yet  the  experiment  stands  before  the 
world  a  confessed  failure.  /Ruin  has  overwhelmed  the  pro- 
prietors, and  the  negro,  true  to  the  instincts  of  his  nature, 
buries  himself  in  filth,  and  sloth,  and  crime.  Here  we  can 
^compare  the  African  with  himself  in  both  conditions,  in  fire^ 
dom  and  in  bondage,  and  we  can  compare  him  with  his  race 
in  the  same  climate  and  following  the  same  pursuits ;  com- 

Sire  him  with  himself  under  the  two  different  conditions  in 
ayti  and  Jamaica,  and  with  his  race  in  bondage  in  Cuba, 
and  every  comparison  demonstrates  the  folly  of  emancipation. 
In  the  United  States,  too,  we  have  peculiar  opportunities 
of  studying  the  African  race  under  different  conditions.  Here 
we  find  him  in  slavery,  here  we  find  him  also  a  freeman  in 
both  the  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  States,  ^[hebgst 
specimen  of  the  free  black  is  to  be  found  in  the  southern  iStates 
in  the  closest  contact  with  slavery,  and  subject  to  many  of  its 
restraints.  Upon  the  theory  of  the  anti-slavery  men,  the  most 
favorable  condition  in  which  you  can  view  the  African  is  in 
the  non-slaveholding  States  of  this  Union.  There  we  ought 
to  expect  to  find  him  displaying  all  the  capacities  of  his  race 
for  improvement  and  progress.  With  a  temperate  climate, 
with  the  road  of  progress  open  before  him — among  an  active, 
industrious,  ingenious,  and  educated  people — surrounded  by 
sympathizing  friends,  and  mild,  just,  and  equal  institutions. 
If  he  fails  here,  surely  it  can  be  chargeable  to  nothing  but 
himself.  He  has  had  seventy  years  in  which  to  cleanse  him- 
self and  his  race  from  the  leprosy  of  slavery.  Yet  what  is 
his  condition  here  to-day?  He  is  free,  he  is  lord  of  himself, 
but  he  finds  it  truly  a  "  heritage  of  woe."  After  this  seventy 
years  of  education  and  probation  among  themselves,  his  in- 
feriority stands  as  fiilly  a  confessed  feet  in  the  non-slavehold- 
ing as  in  the  slaveholding  States.  By  them  he  is  adjudged 
unfit  to  employ  the  rights  and  perform  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. Denied  social  equality  by  an  irreversable  law  of  na- 
ture, and  political  rights  by  municipal  law,  incapable  of 
maintaining  the  unequal  struggle  with  the  superior  race,  the 
melancholy  history  of  his  career  of  freedom  is  here  most 
usually  found  in  the  records  of  criminal  courts,  jails,  poor- 
houses,  and  penitentiaries. 
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These  facts  have  had  themselves  recognized  in  the  most 
conclusive  manner  throughout  the  northern  States.  No  town, 
or  city,  or  State  encourages  their  emigration,  many  of  them 
discourage  it  by  legislation.  Some  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States  have  prohibited  their  entry  into  their  borders  under 
any  circumstances  whatever.  Thus  it  seems  that  this  great 
fact  of  inferiority  of  the  race  is  equally  admitted  everywhere 
in  our  country.  But  we  treat  it  differently.  The  northern 
States  admit  it,  and  to  rid  themselves  of  the  burden  inflict 
the  most  cruel  injuries  upon  an  unhappy  race ;  they  expel 
them  from  their  borders,  and  drive  them  out  of  their  boundar 
aries  or  into  their  poorhouses,  as  wanderers  and  outcasts. 
The  result  of  this  policy  is  everywhere  apparent ;  the  sta,tis- 
tics  of  population  supply  the  evidence  of  their  condition.  In 
the  non-slaveholding  States  their  actual  increase  during  the 
ten  years  preceding  the  last  census  was  but  a  little  over  one 
per  cent,  per  annum,  even  with  the  addition  of  emancipated 
slaves  and  fugitives  from  labor  from  the  south,  clearly  proving 
that  in  this,  their  most  favored  condition,  when  left  to  them- 
selves they  are  scarcely  capable  of  maintaining  their  exist- 
ence, and,  with  the  prospect  of  a  denser  population  and  a 
greater  competition  for  employment  consequent  thereon,  they 
are  in  danger  of  extinction. 

The  Southern  States,  acting  upon  the  same  admitted  facts, 
treat  them  differently.  They  keep  them  in  the  subordina^ 
condition  in  which  they  found  them,  protect  them  against 
themselves,  and  compel  them  to  contribute  tu  their  own  and 
the  public  interests  and  welfare ;  and  under  our  system  we 
appeal  to  facts  open  to  all  men  to  prove  that  the  African  race 
has  attained  a  higher  degree  of  comfort  and  happiness  than 
his  race  has  ever  before  attained  in  any  other  age  or  country. 
Our  political  system  gives  the  slave  great  and  valuable  rights. 
His  life  is  equally  protected  with  that  of  his  master — his  per- 
son is  secure  from  assault  against  all  others,  except  his  mas- 
ter ;  and  his  power  in  this  respect  is  placed  under  salutary 
legal  restraint.  He  is  entitled  by  law  to  a  home,  to  ample 
food  and  clothing,  and  exempted  from  ^'excessive"  labor; 
and  when  no  longer  capable  of  labor  in  old  age  or  disease,  is 
a  legal  charge  upon  his  master.  His  family,  old  and  young, 
whether  capable  of  labor  or  not,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
have  the  same  legal  rights.  And  in  these  legal  provisions 
they  enjoy  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  products  of  their  labor 
as  any  hired  labor  in  the  world.  We  know  that  their  rights 
are  in  the  main  faithfully  secured  to  them  ;  but  I  rely  not  on 
our  knowledge,  but  submit  our  institutions  to  the  same  tests 
by  which  we  try  those  of  all  other  countries.     These  are  sup- 
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Elied  bj  our  public  statistics.  They  show  that  our  davwaro 
irger  consumers  of  animal  food  than  any  population  in 
Burope,  and  larger  than  any  other  laboring  population  in  the 
the  United  States;  and  that  their  natural  increase  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  people.  These  are  true  and  indisputable 
tests  that  their  physical  comforts  are  amply  secure.  In  1790, 
there  were  less  than  seven  hundf  ed  thousand  slaves  in  the 
United  States ;  in  1850,  the  number  exceeded  three  and  a 
quarter  millions.  The  same  authority  shows  that  their  in- 
crease for  the  ten  years  preceding  the  last  census  was  above 
twenty-eight  per  cent.,  or  nearly  three  per  cent,  per  annum — 
an  increase  equal,  allowing  for  the  element  of  foreign  emigra- 
tion, to  the  white  race,  and  nearly  three  times  the  blacks  of 
the  north. 

But  these  legal  rights  of  the  slave  embrace  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  privileges  actually  enjoyed  by  him.  He  has,  by 
universal  custom,  the  control  of  much  of  his  own  time,  which 
is  applied  at  his  own  choice  and  convenience  to  the  mechanic 
arts,  to  agriculture,  or  to  some  other  profitable  pursuit,  which 
not  only  gives  him  the  power  of  purchase  over  many  of  the 
additional  necessaries  of  life,  but  over  many  of  its  luxuries ; 
and  in  numerous  cases  enables  him  to  purchase  his  freedom 
when  he  desires  it.  Besides,  the  nature  of  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave  begets  kindness,  imposes  duties  and  secures 
their  performance,  which  exist  in  no  other  relation  of  capital 
and  labor.  Interest  and  humanity  co-operate  in  harmony  for 
the  well-being  of  slave  labor.  Thus  the  monster  objection  to 
our  institution  of  slavery — that  it  deprives  labor  of  its  wa^es — 
cannot  stand  the  test  of  a  truthfiil  investigation.  A  uight 
examination  of  the  true  theory  of  wages  will  further  expose 
its  fallacy.  Under  a  system  of  free  labor  wages  are  usually 
paid  in  money,  the  representative  of  products---under  ours  in 
products  themselves.  One  of  your  own  most  distinguished 
statesmen  and  patriots — President  John  Adams — said  that 
the  difference  to  the  slave  was  "imaginary."  "What  mat- 
ters it  (said  he)  whether  a  landlord  employing  ten  laborers 
on  his  farm  gives  them  annually  as  much  money  as  will  buy 
them  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  gives  them  those  necessaries  at 
shorthand?"  All  experience  has  shown  that,  if  that  be  the 
measure  of  labor,  it  is  safer  for  the  laborer  to  take  his  wages 
in  products  than  in  their  supposed  pecuniary  value.  There- 
fore, if  we  pay  in  the  necessafies  and  benefits  of  life  more  than 
any  given  amount  of  pecuniary  wages  will  buy,  then  our 
laborer  is  paid  higher  than  the  laborer  who  receives  that 
nxDount  of  wages. 
The  most  authentic  agficuitaTtA.  «WA&tica  of  England,  show 
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ihat  the  wages  of  agiicnlttire  and  unskilled  labor  in  that  king^ 
iom  not  only  fails  to  furnish  the  laborer  with  the  comforts  of 
onr  slave,  but  even  with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  no  slayer- 
holder  could  escape  a  conviction  for  cruelty  to  his  slaves,  who 
S»ve  them  no  more  of  the  necessities  of  life  for  their  labor  than 
e  wages  paid  to  their  agricultural  laborers  by  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  England  would  buy.  Under  their  system, 
man  has  become  less  valuable  and  less  cared  for  than  domestic 
animals  ;  and  noble  dukes  will  depopulate  whole  districts  of 
men  to  supply  their  places  with  sheep,  and  then,  with  intrepid 
audacity,  lecture  and  denounce  American  slaveholders.  The 
great  conflict  between  labor  and  capital,  under  free  competi- 
tion, has  ever  been  how  the  earnings  of  labor  and  capital  shall 
be  divided  between  them.  In  new  and  sparsely  settled  coun- 
tries, where  land  is  cheap  and  food  is  easily  produced,  and 
education  and  intelligence  approximate  equality,  labor  can 
struggle  in  this  warfare  with  capital.  But  this  is  an  excep-  - 
tional  and  temporary  condition  of  society.  In  the  Old  World, 
this  state  of  things  has  long  since  passed  away,  and  the  con- 
flict with  the  lower  grades  of  labor  has  long  since  ceased. 
There  the  compensation  of  unskilled  labor,  which  flrst  suo- 
dunbs  to  capital,  is  reduced  to  a  point  scarcely  adequate  to  a 
continuance  of  the  race.  The  rate  of  increase  is  scarcely  one 
per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and  even  at  that  rate,  population,  until 
recently,  was  considered  a  curse.  In  short,  capital  has  become 
the  master  of  labor,  with  all  the  benefits,  without  the  natural 
hardens  of  the  relation. 

In  this  division  of  the  earnings  of  labor  between  it  and 
capital,  the  southern  slave  has  a  marked  advantage  over  the 
English  laborer,  and  often  equal  to  the  free  laborer  of  the 
north.  Here,  again,  we  are  furnished  with  authentic  data 
from  which  to  reason.  The  census  of  1850  shows  that  on 
cotton  estates  of  the  south,  which  is  the  chief  branch^of  our 
agricultural  industry,  one-half  of  the  arable  lands  are  annu- 
afiy  got  under  food  crop.  This  half  is  usually  wholly  con- 
sumed on  the  farm  by  the  laborers  and  necessary  animals. 
Out  of  the  other  half  must  be  paid  all  the  necessary  expenses 
of  production,  often  including  additional  supplies  of  food 
beyond  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  usually  equals  one- 
third  of  the  residue,  leaving  but  one-third  for  net  rent.  The 
average  rent  of  land  in  the  older  non-slaveholding  States  is 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  gross  product,  and  it  not  unfre- 
qnently  amounts  to  one-half  of  it,  (in  England  it  is  some- 
tmies  even  greater,)  the  tenant  from  his  portion  paying  all 
expenses  of  production,  and  the  expenses  of  himself  and 
&mily.     Then  it  is  apparent  that  the  laborer  oC  tVi!^  ^fiRpo^JcL 
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receives  always  as  much,  and  frequently  a  greater  portion  of 
the  produce  of  the  land  than  the  laborer  in  New  or  Old  Eng- 
land. Besides,  here  the  portion  due  the  slave  is  a  charge 
upon  the  whole  product  of  capital,  and  upon  the  capital 
itself.  It  is  neither  dependent  upon  seasons  nor  subject  to 
accidents,  and  survives  his  own  capacity  for  labor,  and  even 
the  ruin  of  his  master. 

But  it  is  objected  that  religious  instruction  is  denied  the 
fllave.  While  it  is  true  that  religious  instruction  and  privi- 
leges are  not  enjoined  by  law  in  all  of  the  States,  the  number 
pf  slaves  who  are  in  connexion  with  the  different  churches 
fkbundantly  prove  the  universality  of  the  enjoyment  of  these 
privileges  ;  and  a  much  larger  number  of  the  race  in  slavery 
enjoys  the  consolations  of  religion  than  the  efforts  of  the 
tx)mbined  Christian  world  have  ever  been  able  to  convert  to 
phristianity  out  of  all  the  millions  of  their  countrymen  who 
iremain  in  their  native  land.  Yet  the  slave,  and  of  those  con- 
nected with  slavery,  are  constant  themes  of  abolition  denun- 
ciation. They  are  lamentably  great ;  but  it  remains  to  be 
shown  that  they  are  greater  than  with  the  laboring  poor  of 
England  or  any  other  country.  And  it  is  shown  that  our 
slaves  are  without  the  additional  stimulant  of  want  to  drive 
them  to  crime ;  we  have  at  least  removed  from  them  the 
temptation  and  excuse  of  hunger.  Poor  human  nature  is 
here  at  least  spared  the  wretched  fate  of  the  utter  prostration 
of  its  moral  nature  at  the  first  of  its  physical  wants.  Lord 
Ashley's  report  to  the  British  Parliament  shows  that  in  the 
capital  of  that  empire — perhaps  within  hailing  of  Stafford 
House  and  Exeter  Hall — hunger  alone  daily  engulphs  its 
thousands  of  men  and  women  in  the  abyss  of  ciime. 

It  is  also  objected  that  our  slaves  are  debarred  the  benefits 
of  any  education.  This  objection  is  well  taken,  and  is  not 
without  force ;  and  for  this  evil  the  slaves  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  abolitionists.  Formerly,  in  some  of  the  slave- 
holding  States,  it  was  not  forbidden  to  teach  slaves  to  read 
and  write ;  but  the  character  of  the  literature  sought  to  be 
furnished  by  the  abolitionists  caused  these  States  to  take 
counsel  rather  of  their  passions  than  their  reason,  and  to  lay 
the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  evil.     Better  counsels  wiil  in  time 

S)revail,  and  this  will  be  remedied.  It  is  true  that  the  slave, 
rom  his  protected  position,  has  less  need  of  education  than 
the  free  laborer,  who  has  to  struggle  for  himself  in  the  career 
of  society ;  yet  it  is  both  useful  to  him,  his  master  and  so- 
ciety. The  want  of  legal  protection  to  the  marriage  relation 
is  also  a  fruitful  source  of  objection  among  the  opponents  of 
slavery.     The  complaint  i»  not  mt\ioMt  foundation — this  is 
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Em  evil  not  yet  remedied  by  law  ;  but  marriage  is  not  incon- 
siBtent  with  the  institution  of  slavery  as  it  exists  among  us, 
uid  the  objection,  therefore,  lies  rather  to  an  incident  than 
bo  the  essence  of  the  system.  But,  in  truth  and  fact,  marri- 
ige  does  exist  to  a  very  great  extent  among  slaves,  and  ia 
encouraged  and  protected  by  their  owners ;  and  it  will  be 
found,  upon  careful  investigation,  that  fewer  children  are 
IxMm  out  of  wedlock  among  slaves  than  in  the  capitals  of  two 
>f  the  most  civilized  countries  of  Europe — Austria  and 
France.  In  the  former  one-half  of  the  cnildren  are  thus 
born  ;  in  the  latter  more  than  one-fourth. 

But  even  in  this  we  have  deprived  the  slave  of  no  pre- 
Bxisting  right.  We  found  the  race  without  any  knowledge 
rf  or  regard  for  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  we  are  re- 
proached with  not  having  as  yet  secured  them  that  with  all 
the  other  blessings  of  civilization  and  religion.  To  protect 
tliat  and  other  domestic  ties  by  laws  forbidding,  under  proper 
regulations,  the  separation  of  families,  would  be  wise,  proper 
md  humane,  and  some  of  the  slaveholding  States  have 
ilready  adopted  partial  legislation  for  the  removal  of  these 
mis.  But  the  objection  is  far  more  formidable  in  theory 
l;han  practice.  The  accidents  and  necessities  of  life  produce 
infinitely  a  greater  amount  of  separation  in  families  of  the 
white  than  ever  happens  to  the  colored  race.  This  is  true, 
3ven  in  the  United  States,  where  the  general  condition  of  the 
people  is  prosperous.  But  it  is  still  more  marked  in  Europe. 
rhe  injustice  and  despotism  of  England  towards  Ireland. 
bave  produced  more  separation  of  Irish  &milies,  and  sun-. 
lered  more  domestic  ties,  within  the  last  ten  years,  than 
African  slavery  has  effected  gince  its  introduction  into  the 
United  States.  The  twenty  millions  of  freemen  in  the 
United  States  are  witnesses  of  the  dispersive  injustice  of  the 
Old  World.  The  general  happiness,  cheerfulness  and  con- 
tentment of  the  slaves  attest  both  the  mildness  and  humanity 
of  their  treatment,  and  their  natural  adaptation  to  their  con- 
dition. They  require  no  standing  armies  to  enforce  their 
obedience,  while  the  evidences  of  discontent  and  the  appli- 
ances of  force  to  repress  it  are  everywhere  visible  among  the 
toiling  millions  of  the  earth.  Even  in  the  northern  States 
of  this  Union,  strikes,  and  labor  unions,  and  combinations 
against  employers,  attest  at  once  the  misery  and  discontent 
of  labor  among  them.  England  keeps  one  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  in  time  of  peace,  a  large  navy,  and  an  innumerable 
police,  to  secure  obedience  to  her  social  institutions ;  and 
physical  force  is  the  sole  guaranty  of  her  social  order — th« 
only  cement  of  her  gigantic  empire. 
6 
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I  have  briefly  traced  the  condition  of  the  African  race 
through  all  ages  and  all  countries,  and  described  it  fairly  and 
truly  under  American  slavery,  and  I  submit  the  proposition 
is  fully  proven  that  his  position  in  slavery  among  us  is  supe- 
rior to  any  which  he  has  ever  attained  in  any  age  or  country. 
The  picture  is  not  without  shade  as  well  as  light.     Evils  and 
imperfections  cling  to  man  and  all  his  institutions,  and  this 
is  not  exempt  from  them.     The  condition  of  the  slave  offers 
great  opportunities  for  abuse7?ind  these  opportunities  are  fre- 
-quently  used  to  violate  humanity  and  justice.     But  the  laws 
restrain  these  abuses  and  punish  these  crimes  in  this  as  well 
as  in  all  other  relations  of  life.     And  they  who  assume  it  as 
a  fundamental  principle  in  the  constitution  of  man  that  abuse 
is  the  unvarying  concomitant  of  power  and  crime  of  opportu- 
nity, subvert  the  foundation  of  all  private  morals  and  of  every 
social   system.     Nowhere  do  these  assumptions  find  a  nobler 
refutation  than  in  the  general  treatment  of  the  African  race 
by  southern  slaveholders  ;  and  we  may  with  hope  and  confi- 
•dence  safely  leave  to  them  the  removal  of  existing  abuses, 
and  such  further  ameliorations  as  may  be  demanded  by  jus- 
tice, humanity  and  Christianity.    The  condition  of  the  African, 
whatever  may  be  his  interests,  may  not  be  permanent  among 
us  ;  he  may  find  his  exodus  in  the  unvarying  laws  of  popu- 
lation.    Under  the  conditions  of  labor  in  England  and  the 
continent  of  Europe,  domestic  slavery  is  impossible  there,  and 
could  not  exist  here  or  anywhere  else.     The  moment  wages 
decrease  to  a  point  barely  sufficient  to  support  the  laborer  and 
his  family,  capital  cannot  afford  to  own  labor,  and  it  must 
cease.     Slavery  in  England  ceased  in  obedience  to  this  law, 
and  not  from  any  regard  to  liberty  and  humanity.     The  in- 
crease of  population  in  this  coitntry  may  produce  the  same 
result,  and  American  slavery,  like  that  of  England,  may  find 
its  euthanasia  in  the  general  prostration  of  all  labor. 

The  next  aspect  in  which  I  propose  to  examine  this  ques- 
tion is  its  effects  upon  the  material  interests  of  the  slave- 
holding  States.  Thirty  years  ago  slavery  was  assailed  mainly 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  wasteful,  unproductive  and  unpro- 
fitable labor.  Some  years  ago  we  were  urged  to  emancipate 
the  blacks  in  order  to  make  them  more  useful  and  productive 
members  of  society.  The  result  of  the  experiments  in  the 
West  India  Islands,  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  not  only 
disproved,  but  utterly  annihilated  tliis  theory.  The  theory 
was  true  as  to  the  white  race,  and  not  true  as  to  the  black  ; 
and  this  single  fact  made  thoughtful  men  pause  and  i)onder 
before  advancing  further  with  this  folly  of  abolitionism.  An 
inquiry  into  the  wealth  and  production  of  the  slaveholding 
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States  of  this  Union  demonstrates  that  slave  labor  can  be 
economically  and  profitably  employed,  at  least  in  agriculture^ 
and  leaves  the  question  in  great  doubt  whether  it  cannot  be 
thus  employed  in  tlie  south  more  advantageously  than  any 
other  description  of  labor.  The  same  truth  will  be  made 
manifest  by  a  comparison  of  the  productions  of  Cuba  and 
Brazil,  not  only  with  Hayti  and  Jamaica,  but  with  the  free 
races  in  the  similar  latitudes  engaged  in  the  same  or  similar 
productions  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  slaveholding 
States,  with  one  half  of  the  white  population  and  between 
three  and  four  millions  of  slaves,  furnish  alone  three-fifths  of 
the  exports  of  the  republic,  containing  twenty-three  millions 
of  people ;  and  their  entire  products,  including  every  branch 
of  industry,  greatly  exceed  those  per  capita  of  the  most  popu- 
lous northern  States.  The  difference  in  realized  wealth  in 
proportion  to  population  is  not  less  remarkable  and  equally 
&Yorable  to  the  slaveholding  States.  But  this  is  not  a  fair 
comparison — on  the  contrary,  it  is  exceedingly  unfair  to  the 
slaveholding  States.  The  question  of  material  advantage 
would  be  settled  on  the  side  of  slavery  whenever  it  is  shown 
that  our  mixed  society  was  more  productive  and  prosperous 
than  any  other  mixed  society  with  the  inferior  race  free,  in- 
stead of  slave.  The  question  is  not  whether  we  would  not  be 
more  prosperous  and  happy  with  these  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  slaves  in  Africa,  and  their  places  filled  with  an  equal 
number  of  hardy,  intelligent  and  enterprising  citizens  of  a 
superior  race,  but  is  simply  whether,  while  we  have  them 
among  us,  we  would  be  most  prosperous  with  them  in  free- 
dom or  bondage. 

With  this  bare  statement  of  the  true  issue,  I  can  safely 
leave  the  question  to  the  facts  already  referred  to,  and  to  those 
disclosed  in  the  late  census.  But  the  truth  itself  needs  some 
explanation,  as  it  seems  to  be  a  great  mystery  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  slavery  how  the  system  is  capable,  at  the  same  time,  of 
increasing  the  comforts  and  happiness  of  the  slave,  the  profits 
of  the  master,  and  do  no  violence  to  humanity.  Its  solution 
rests  upon  very  obvious  principles.  In  this  relation,  the  labor 
of  the  country  is  united  with  and  protected  by  its  capital,  di- 
rected by  the  educated  and  intelligent,  secured  against  its 
own  weakness,  waste  and  folly — associated  in  such  torm  as  to 
give  the  greatest  efficiency  in  protection,  and  the  least  cost  of 
maintenance.  Each  individual  free  black  laborer  is  the  vic- 
tim not  only  of  his  own  folly  and  extravagance,  but  of  his 
iraorance,  misfortune  and  necessities.  His  isolation  enlarges 
his  expenses  without  increasing  his  comforts ;  his  want  of 
capital  increases  the  price  of  everything  he  buys^  disables  Ilusl 
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from  supplying  his  wants  at  favorable  times  or  on  advantage- 
ous terms,  and  throws  him  into  the  hands  of  retailers  and 
extortioners.  But  labor  united  with  capital,  directed  by  skill, 
forecast  and  intelligence,  while  it  is  capable  of  its  production, 
is  freed  from  all  these  evils,  and  leaves  a  margin  both  for  in- 
creased comforts  to  the  laborer  and  additional  profits  to  capi- 
tal.    This  is  the  explanation  to  the  seeming  paradox. 

The  opponents  of  slavery,  passing  by  the  question  of  mate- 
rial interests,  insist  that  its  effects  on  the  society  where  it 
exists  is  to  demoralize  and  enervate  it,  and  render  it  incapa- 
ble of  advancement  and  a  high  civilization,  and  upon  the 
citizen  to  debase  him  morally  and  intellectually.  Such  is  not 
the  lesson  taught  by  history,  either  sacred  or  profane,  nor  the 
experitncc  of  our  own  past  or  present. 

To  the  Hebrew  race  was  committed  the  oracles  of  the  Most 
High.  Slaveholding  priests  administered  at  his  altar,  and 
slaveholding  prophets  and  patriarchs  received  his  revelations 
and  taught  them  to  their  own  and  transmitted  them  to  all 
other  generations  of  men.  The  highest  form  of  ancient  civi- 
lization and  the  noblest  developement  of  the  individual  man 
are  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  slaveholding  commonwealths 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  In  eloquence  in  rhetoric,  in  poetry  and 
painting,  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  you  must  still  go  and 
search  amid  the  wreck  and  ruins  of  their  genius  for  the  ''pride 
of  every  model  and  the  perfection  of  every  master,"  and  the 
language  and  literature  of  both,  stamped  with  immortality, 
pass  on  to  mingle  with  the  thought  and  the  speech  of  all  lands 
and  all  centuries.  But  I  will  not  multiply  illustrations. 
That  domestic  slavery  neither  enfeebles  nor  deteriorates  our 
race — that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  highest  advancement 
of  men  and  society,  is  the  lesson  taught  by  all  ancient,  and 
confirmed  by  all  modern  history.  Its  effects  in  strengthening 
the  attachment  of  the  dominant  race  to  liberty  was  eloquently 
expressed  by  Mr.  Burke,  the  most  accomplished  and  philo- 
sophical statesman  England  ever  produced.  In  his  speech  on 
conciliation  with  America,  he  uses  the  following  language : 
''Where  this  is  the  case,  those  who  are  free  are  by  far  the 
most  proud  and  jealous  of  their  freedom.  *  *  *  I  cannot 
alter  the  nature  of  man.  The  fact  is  so,  and  these  people  of 
the  southern  States  are  much  more  strongly,  and  with  a  higher 
and  more  stubborn  spirit,  attached  to  liberty  than  those  to 
the  northward.  Such  were  all  the  ancient  commonwealths — 
such  were  our  Gothic  ancestors,  and  such,  in  our  day,  were 
the  Poles  ;  and  such  will  be  all  masters  of  slaves  who  are  not 
slaves  themselves.  In  such  a  people  the  haughtiness  of  dom- 
ination  combines  itself  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  justifies  it, 
and  renders  it  invincible." 
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No  stronger  evidence  of  what  progress  society  may  make 
with  domestic  slavery  could  be .  desired  than  that  which  the 
present  condition  of  slaveholding  States  present.  For  near 
twenty  years  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  of  their  institutions 
have  labored,  by  pen  and  speech,  to  excite  discontent  among 
the  white  race,  and  insurrection  among  the  black.  These 
efforts  have  shaken  the  national  government  to  its  founda- 
tionSy  and  burst  the  bonds  of  Christian  unity  among  the 
churches  of  the  land,  yet  the  object  of  their  attack — these 
States — ^have  scarcely  felt  the  shock.  In  surveying  the  whole 
world,  the  eye  rests  not  upon  a  single  spot  where  all  classes 
of  society  are  so  well  contented  with  their  social  system,  or 
have  greater  reason  to  be  so,  than  the  slaveholding  States  of 
this  Union.  Stability,  progress,  order,  peace,  content,  pros- 
perity, reign  throughout  our  borders  ;  not  a  single  soldier  is 
to  be  found  in  our  widely  extended  domain  to  over-awe  or 
protect  society.  The  desire  for  organic  change  nowhere  man- 
ifests itself.  Within  less  than  seventy  years,  out  of  five  feeble 
colonies,  with  less  than  one  and  a  half  million  of  inhabi- 
tants, have  emerged  fourteen  republican  States,  containing 
nearly  ten  millions  of  inhabitants — rich,  powerfiil,  educated, 
moral,  refined,  prosperous,  and  happy  ;  each  with  republican 
governments,  adequate  to  the  protection  of  public  liberty  and 
private  rights,  which  are  cheerfiiUy  obeyed,  supported  and 
upheld  by  all  classes  of  society.  With  a  noble  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  penetrating  almost  every  neighborhood, 
'stimulating  and  rewarding  the  industry  of  our  people  ;  with 
moral  and  intellectual,  surpassing  physical  improvements ; 
with  churches,  school  houses,  and  colleges  daily  multiplying 
throughout  the  land,  bringing  education  and  religious  in- 
struction to  the  houses  of  all  the  people,  they  exhibit  a  spec- 
tacle which  challenges  the  admiration  of  the  world.  None  of 
this  great  improvement  and  progress  has  been  aided  by  the 
federal  government ;  we  have  neither  sought  from  it  protec- 
tion for  our  private  pursuits,  nor  appropriations  for  our  public 
improvements.  They  have  been  effected  by  the  unaided  in- 
dividual efforts  of  an  enlightened,  mDral,  energetic,  and  religi- 
ous people.  Such  is  our  social  system,  and  such  our  condition 
under  it.  Its  political  wisdom  is  indicated  in  its  effects  on 
society  ;  its  morality  by  the  practices  of  the  patriarchs  and 
the  teachings  of  the  apostles.  We  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  the  civilized  world,  with  the  firm  conviction  that  the  adop- 
tion of  no  other  system  under  our  circumstances  would  have 
exhibited  the  individual  man,  bond  or  free,  in  a  higher  de- 
velopement,  or  society  in  a  happier  civilization. 
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WILLIAM  GILIORB  SIHHS.* 

One  of  the  most  consistent  and  accomplished  authors  hj 
profession  the  country  has  produced,  is  a  native  of  Charlestoni 
South  Carolina.  He  was  born  April  17,  1806.  His  father, 
who  bore  the  same  name,  was  of  Scoto-Irish  descent,  and  his 
mother,  Harriet  Ann  Augusta  Singleton,  was  of  a  Virginia 
family,  which  came  early  to  the  State,  and  was  found  in  the 
revolutionary  times  on  the  whig  side.  William  Oilmore 
Simms,  the  elder,  having  failed  in  Charleston  as  a  merchant^ 
removed  to  Tennessee,  where  he  held  a  commission  in  Coffee's 
brigade  of  mounted  men,  under  the  command  of  Jacksoiii 
employed  in  the  Indian  war  against  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles. 
His  wife  died  while  our  author,  the  second  son,  was  in  his 
infancy,  and  he  was  left  in  the  absence  of  his  father  to  the 
care  of  his  grandmother.  Though  his  early  education  de- 
rived little  aid  from  the  pecuniary  means  of  his  family,  which 
were  limited,  and  though  he  had  not  the  benefit  of  early 
classical  training,  yet  the  associations  of  this  part  of  his  lire 
were  neither  unhappy  nor  unproductive,  while  his  energy  of 
character  and  richly  endowed  intellect  were  marking  out  an 
immediate  path  of  mental  activity  and  honor.  Choosing 
the  law  for  a  profession,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Charleston  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  did  not  long  prac- 
tice the  profession,  but  turned  its  peculiar  training  to  the 
uses  of  a  literary  life.  His  first  active  engagement  was  in 
the  editorship  of  a  daily  newspaper,  the  **  Charleston  City 
Gazette,*^  in  which  he  opposed  the  prevailing  doctrine  of 
nullification;  he  wrote  with  indutry  and  spirit,  but  being  in- 
terested in  the  paper  as  its  proprietor,  and  the  enterprise 
f proving  unsuccessful,  he  was  stripped  by  its  failure  of  the 
imited  patrimony  he  had  embarked  in  it. 

The  commencement  of  his  career  as  an  author  had  pre- 
ceded this.  He  wrote  verses  at  eight  years  of  age,  and  first 
appeared  before  the  public  as  a  poet  in  the  publication, 
about  1825,  of  a  ** Monody  on  General  Charles  Cotesworth 
Pinckney."  A  volume,  ^* Lyrical  and  other  poems,"  ap- 
peared from  his  pen,  in  1827,  at  Charleston,  followed  by 
"Early  Lays"  thesame  year.  Another  volume,  "The  Vision 
of  Cortes,  Cain,  and  other  Poems,"  appeared  in  1829,  and 
the  next  year  a  celebration,  in  verse,  of  the  French  revolution 
of  1830,  "The  Tricolor,  or  Three  Days  of  Blood  in  Paris. 

Shortly   after  this  date,  in  1832,  Mr.  Simms  visited  New 

York,  where  his  imaginative  poem,  '^Atalantis,  a  Story  of  the 

Sea,"  published  by  the  Harpers  in  that  year,  introduced  him 

to  the  literary  circles  of  the  city,  in  which  he  was  warmly 

*  From  Day'k.\ncVa'&[i<i^c\o^t&^\%. 
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welcomed.  Atalantis  was  a  snccessfdl  poem  with  the  pub- 
lishers, a  rarity  at  aay  time,  and  more  noticeable  in  this  case 
as  the  work  of  an  unheralded,  unknown  author.  It  is  writ- 
ten with  easy  elegance,  in  smooth  blank  verse,  interspersed 
with  frequent  lyrics.  Atalantis,  a  beautiful  and  virtuous 
princess  of  the  Nereids,  is  alternately  flattered  and  threatened 
by  a  monster  into  whose  power  she  hfts  fallen  by  straying  on 
the  ocean  beyond  her  domain,  and  becoming  subject  to  his 
magical  spells.  She  recovers  her  freedom  by  the  aid  of  a 
shipwrecked  Spanish  knight,  whose  earthly  nature  enables 
him  to  penetrate  the  gross  atmosphere  of  the  island  which  the 
demon  had  extemporized  for  her  habitation.  The  prison  dis- 
appears, and  the  happy  pair  descend  to  the  caves  of  ocean. 

The  next  year  the  Harpers  published  Mr.  Simms'  first  t«le 
'^Martin  Faber,  the  Story  of  a  Crimmal,"  written  in  the  in- 
tense passionate  style.     It  secured  at  once  public  attention. 

The  author  had  now  fairly  entered  upon  the  active  literary 
life  which  he  hits  since  pursued  without  interruption  ;  and  so 
uniform  has  been  his  career,  that  a  few  words  will  sum  up 
the  incident  of  his  history.  A  second  marriage  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Boach,  a  wealthy  planter  of  the  Barnwell  district, 
his  first  wife  having  died  soon  after  their  union,  before  his 
visit  to  New  York  ;  a  seat  in  the  State  legislature,  and  the 
reception  of  the  Doctorate  of  Law  from  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama ;  his  summer  residence  at  Charleston  and  his  home 
winter  life  on  the  plantation  of  Woodlands  at  Midway,  with 
Irequent  visits  to  the  northern  cities  ;  these  are  the  few  ex- 
ternal incidents  of  a  career,  the  events  of  which  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  achievements  of  the  author.  The  later  are 
sufficiently  numerous  and  important. 

To  proceed  with  their  production  in  some  classified  order, 
the  author's  poems  may  be  first  enumerated.  The  publica- 
tion, next  to  those  already  mentioned,  was  a  volume  in  New 
York,  in  1839,  ''Southern  Passages  and  Pictures,"  lyrical, 
sentimental  and  descriptive  ;  ''Donna  Florida,  a  Tale"  in 
the  Don  Juan  style,  with  a  Spanish  heroine,  published  at 
Charleston  in  1843 ;  "  Grouped  Thoughts  and  Scattered 
Fancies,"  a  collection  of  sonnets  ;  "Areytos,  or  Songs  of  the 
South,"  1846  ;  "Lays  of  the  Palmetto/'  a  number  of  ballads 
illustrative  of  the  progress  of  the  South  Carolina  regiments 
in  the  Mexican  war  in  1848  ;  a  new  edition  of  "Atalantis" 
the  same  year  at  Philadelphia;  "The  Eye  and  the  Wing, 
Poem  chiefly  imaginative  ;"  The  Cassique  of  Accabee,  a  Tale 
of  Ashley  Kiver,  with  other  Pieces,"  New  York,  1849  ;  "The 
City  of  the  Silent,"  a  poem  delivered  at  the  consecration  of 
Magnolia  Cemetery,  Charleston,  in  IftSO. 

In  1863 f  two  volumes  of  poems  'wexe'5\xVi\\!^^SL\s^  "S^^S^^^ 
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comprising  a  selection,  with  revisions  and  additions  from  the 
preceding.  In  dramatic  literature  Mr.  Simms  has  written 
"Norman  Maurice,  or  the  Man  of  the  People,"  in  which  the 
action  is  laid  in  the  present  day ;  and  the  author  grapples 
resolutely  in  blank  verse  with  tlie  original  every  day  materials 
of  familiar  life.  The  scene  opens  in  Philadelaphia.  Maurice 
is  the  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Clarice,  whom  he  marries,  to  the 
discomfiture  of  an  intriguing  aunt,  Mrs.  Jervas^  (whose  name 
and  character  recall  her  prototype  in  Pamela,)  and  a  worth- 
less Bobert  Warren,  kinsman  and  enemy,  who  retains  a 
forged  paper  which  Maurice  had  playfully  executed  as  a  boy- 
ish freak  of  penmanship,  which  had  been  made  negotiable, 
and  which  Maurice  had  ^Hakenup,"  receiving  from  his  cun- 
ning relative  a  copy  of  the  papers  in  place  of  the  original,  the 
latter  being  kept  to  ruin  him  as  time  might  serve.  In  the 
second  act  we  have  Maurice  pursuing  his  career  in  the  west, 
in  Missouri,  as  the  Man  of  the  People.  In  a  lawsuit  which 
he  conducts  for  a  widow  he  confronts  in  her  oppressor  the 
fire-eating  bully  of  the  region,  with  whom  he  fights  a  duel, 
and  is  talked  of  for  senator.  The  scoundrel  Warren  follows 
him,  and  seeks  to  gain  control  over  his  wife  by  threatening 
to  produce  the  forged  paper  at  a  critical  moment  for  his  poli- 
tical reputation.  She  meets  the  villain  to  receive  the  paper, 
and  stabs  liira.  The  widow's  cause  is  gained ;  all  plots,  per- 
sonal and  political,  discomfited  ;  and  Missouri,  at  the  close, 
enjoys  the  very  best  prospect  of  securing  an  honest  senator. 
Though  this  play  is  a  bold  attempt,  with  much  new  ground 
to  be  broken,  it  is  managed  with  such  skill,  in  the  poetical 
blank  verse,  and  with  so  consistent,  manly  a  sentiment,  that 
we  pay  little  attention  to  its  difficulties. 

**  Michael  Bonham,  or  the  Fall  of  the  Alamo,"  is  a  roman- 
tic drama  founded  upon  an  event  in  Texan  history.  Both  of 
these  have  been  acted  with  success.  Mr.  Simms  has  also 
adapted  for  stage  purposes  Shakspeare's  play  of  **Timon," 
with  numerous  additions  of  his  own.  This  drama  has  been 
purchased  by  Mr.  Forrest,  and  is  in  prepartion  for  the  stage. 

Of  Mr.  Simm*8  Eevolutionary  Bomances,  ^'The  Partisan," 
published  in  1835,  was  the  earliest,  the  first  of  a  trilogy, 
completed  by  the  publication  of  '^Mellichampe  and  Katharine 
Walton,  or  the  Eebel  of  Dorchester,"  which  contains  a  de- 
lineation of  social  life  at  Charleston  in  the  revolutionary 
period.  Tlie  action  of  these  pieces  covers  the  whole  period 
of  active  warfare  of  the  revolution  in  South  Carolinay  and 
presents  every  variety  of  military  and  patriotic  movement  of 
the  regular  and  partisan  encounter  of  the  swamp  and  forest 
country.     They  include  the  caie^i  o£  Mayvou,  Sumpter,  Pick- 
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ens,  Moultrie,  Hayne,  and  others,  on  the  constant  battle  field 
of  the  State^  South  Carolina  being  the  scene  of  the  most 
severe  conflicts  of  the  revolution.  These  works  have  been 
sacoeeded  at  long  intervals  by  **  The  Scout,'*  originally  called 
"  The  Kinsmen,  or  the  Black  Riders  of  the  Congaree,"  and 
•*  Woodcraft,  or  Hawks  about  the  Dovecot,"  originally  pub- 
lished as  ^*The  Sword  and  the  Distaff."  '*Eutaw,"  which 
includes  the  great  action  known  by  this  name,  is  the  latest 
of  the  author's  compositions  in  this  field  *'Gruy  Rivers,  a 
Tale  of  Georgia,"  the  first  regularly  constructed  novel  of 
Mr.  Simms,  belongs  to  a  class  of  border  tales,  with  which 
may  be  classed  "  Richard  Hurdis,  or  the  Avenger  of  Blood, 
a  Tale  of  Alabama;"  '^Border  Beagles,  a  Tale  of  Missis- 
sippi ;"  '^Beauchampe,  a  Tale  of  Kentucky,"  founded  upon 
a  story  of  crime  in  the  State,  which  has  employed  the  pens 
of  several  American  writers;  *^ Helen  Halsey,  or  the  Swamp 
State  of  Conelachia;"  '^The  Golden  Christmas,  a  Chronicle 
of  St.  John's  Berkeley." 

The  historical  romances  include  **The  Yamassee,  a  Ro- 
mance of  Carolina,"  an  Indian  story,  founded  upon  the 
general  conspiracy  of  that  colony  to  massacre  the  whites  in 
1715 — the  portraiture  of  the  Indian  in  this  work,  based  by 
Mr.  Simms  upon  personal  knowledge  of  many  of  the  tribes, 
correcting  numerous  popular  misconceptions  of  the  character; 
"Pelago,  a  Story  of  the  Goth,"  and  its  sequel,  **  Count  Ju- 
lian," both  founded  on  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Saracens, 
the  fate  of  Roderick,  and  the  apostasy  of  the  traitor  from 
whom  the  second  work  is  named  ;  ^*The  Damsel  of  Darien," 
the  hero  of  which  is  the  celebrated  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa, 
the  discoverer  of  the  Pacific  ;  ''The  Lily  and  the  Totem,  or 
the  Huguenots  in  Florida,"  an  historical  romance,  of  one  of 
the  most  finely  marked  and  characteristic  episodes  in  the 
colonial  annals  of  the  country,  bringing  into  view  the  three 
rival  nations  of  Spain,  France,  and  the  Red  Men  of  the  con- 
tinent, at  the  very  opening  of  the  great  American  drama 
before  the  appearance  of  the  English;  '' Vasconcelos,"  the 
scene  of  which  includes  the  career  of  De  Soto  in  Florida  and 
the  Havana.  In  the  last  work,  Mr.  Simms  introduces  the 
degradation  of  a  knight  by  striking  of  his  spurs,  under  the 
most  imposing  scenes  of  chivalry^-one  of  the  most  delicate 
and  elaborate  of  his  many  sketches.  This  was  first  published 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  ''Frank  Cooper." 

Another  class  of  Mr.  Simms'  novels  may  be  generally  ranked 
as  the  moral  and  the  imaginative,  and  are  both  of  a  domestic 
and  romantic  interest.  This  was  the  author's  earliest  vein, 
the  series  opening  with  "  Martin  Faber,"  -pubVY^VifiA.  SxiV^^^^ 
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ntervala  by  "Carl  Werner,"  "ConfeBBion  of  thi 

'  "The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin,"  a  collection 

Ling  several  in  which  an  interest   of  the  iinagi- 

Inod  with  Rtrikiog  efToct;  and"Castlu  Dismal, 

tehelor'B  Christmas,"  a  domestic  legend,  in  1844,  a 

im  i^arolina  GhoHt  Story;  "  Marie  de  Bernicrc,  a  Talc  of 
ine  CrcBcent  City,"  with  other  short  romance's. 

In  liislory,  Mr.  Simms  has  produced  a  "History  of  South 
Carolina,"  and  "South  Carolina  in  the  Itevolu^on,"  a  criti- 
cal and  urfjumentativo  work,  sugi^cative  of  certain  clues  over- 
looked by  histurtanM.  A  "(Jeography  of  South  Csrolina"  may 
be  ranked  undvr  tliis  head,  and  reference  should  be  made  to 
\he  numerous  elaborate  review  and  magazine  articles,  of 
which  a  protracted  discussion  of  the  "Civil  Warfare  of  the 
South"  in  the  Southern  Liteary  Messenger,  the  "American 
Ijoyalists  of  the  Revolutionary  Period' '  in  the  Southern  Quar- 
terly Review,  and  freijiieut  imiK'rs  illnstrating  the  social  and 
political  history  of  the  youth,  arc  the  most  noticeable.  Mr. 
aimms'  contributions  to  biography  embrace  a  "Life  of  Fran- 
cis Marion,"  emhodyiug  a  minute  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  partisan  warfare  in  which  be  was  engaged  ;  "The  Life  of 
John  Smith,"  which  afibrds  opportunity  for  the  author'sbert 
narrative  talent  and  display  ol  the  picturesque;  a  kindred  sub- 
ject, "The  Life  of  the  Cncvalier  Bayard,"  handled  coaamore, 
and  "The  Life  of  General  Greene,"  of  the  revolution.  These 
are  all  the  works  of  considerable  extent,  and  are  elaborated 
with  care. 

In  criticism,  Mr.  Simms'  pen  has  traversed  the  wide  field  of 
the  literature  of  his  day,  both  foreign  and  at  home.  He  has 
edited  the  imputed  plays  of  Shakspeare  with  notes  and  preli- 
minary essays.  • 

To  periodical  literalure  ho  haa  always  been  a  liberal  con- 
tributor, and  has  himself  founded  and  conducted  several  re- 
views and  magazines.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
"The  Southern  Literary  Gazette,"  a  monthly  magazine, 
which  reached  two  volumes  in  1825;  "The  Cosmopolitan, 
An  Occasional ;"  "  The  Magnolia,  or  Houthern  Apalachian," 
a  literary  magazine  and  monthly  review,  published  at  Oharle»- 
ton  in  184a-":!;  ■'The  Sontli^^rn  and  Wc^Uth  Mnnthly  Mag- 
azine and  Review,"  published  in  two  volumes  in  1845,  wUdt 
he  edited ;  while  he  has  frequently  contributed  to  the  Kni<^ 
erbocker,  Orion,  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  Graham'l, 
(Jodey's,  and  other  magazines.     A  review  of  Mrs.  Trollops, 

layl  of  Wl 
:tibed  to  hi     , 
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the  Ameritan  Quarterly  for  1832,  attracted  confliderable 
attention  at  the  time. 
In  1849  Mr.  Simma 
became  editor  of  the 
Southern  Quarterly  Re- 
view, to  which  he  had 
previously  contributed, 
and  which  waa  revived 
by  hia^ritings  and  per- 
Bonal  iaduence.  Several 
miscellaneous  produc- 
tions may  he  introduT 
ced  in  this  connexion: 
"  The  Book  of  my  La- 
dv,"  a  melange,  in 
1833;"  "Views  and 
Ke views  of  American 
•   -^^     ^  V^       '  Hiatory, Literature, and 

^^/yZ^Ut.^^'\J2^^'^-***^-^**'<^  Art,"  including  several 
^  ^^  lectures,  critical  papers, 

and  biographical  sketch- 
es ;  "  Father  Abbot,  or 
the  Home  Tourist,  a 
Medley, ' '  embracing 
aketchea  of  scenery,  , 
life,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  BOiith ; 
"  Egeria,  or  Voices  of 
Thought  and  Counsel 
for  tbe  Woods  and 
Wayside,"  a  collection 
of  aphorisms,  and  brief 
essays  in  prose  and 
verae  ;  "  Southward 
Ho  1"  a  apecies  of  De- 
cameron, in  which  a 
group  of  travellers,  in- 
terchanging opinion 
and  criticism,  discuss 
;  soutli,  with  frequent  in- 
Morals  of  Slavery,"  first 
Messenger,  and  since  in- 


Rbiidehck  df  Wilmah  Gilhohe  Simmi 
tiie  scenery  and  circumstances  of  t1i 

troduction  of  song  and  story  ;  "Tin 
published  in  the  Southern  Literari 


eluded  in  the  volume  entitled  "  The  Pro-Slavery  Argument." 
In  addition  to  these  numerous  literary  productions,  Mr. 
Simms  is  the  author  of  several  orations  on  public  occasions: 
"The  Social  Principle,  The  True  Secret  of  National  Per-. 
taiuieactt,"  (ielivered  in  1842 before  l\ic  WleTM-j ^ftcv^Vl  ' 
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University  of  Alabama  ;  "  The  True  Sources  of  American 
Independence/'  in  1844,  before  the  town  council  and  citizens 
of  Aiken,  (S.  C.;)  ^^  Self-Development,"  in  1847,  before  the 
literary  societies  of  Oglethorpe  University,  Georgia  ;  "  The 
Battle  of  Fort  Moultrie/'  an  anniversary  discourse  on  Sulli- 
van's Island ;  two  courses  of  lectures  of  three  each,  "  On 
Poetry  and  the  Practical,"  and  "The  Moral  Character  of 
Hamlet."  ^ 

The  numerous  writings  of  Mr.  Simms  are  characterized  by 
their  earnestness,  sincerity,  and  thoroughness.  Hard  worker 
as  he  is  in  literature,  he  pursues  each  subject  with  new  zeal 
and  enthusiasm.  They  are  a  remarkable  series  of  works, 
when  it  is  considered  how  large  a  portion  of  them  involve 
no  inconsiderable  thought  and  original  research.  But  Mr. 
Simms  is  no  ordinary  worker.  Much  as  he  has  accomplished, 
much  lies  before  him  ;  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  phys- 
sical  constitution  which  answers  every  demand  of  the  active 
intellect,  he  still  pursues  new  game  in  the  literary  world. 

As  an  author,  he  has  pursued  an  honorable,  manly  career. 
His  constant  engagements  in  the  press,  as  a  critic  and  re- 
viewer, have  given  him  opportunities  of  extending  favors  to 
his  brother  writers,  which  he  has  freely  employed.  His  gen- 
erosity in  this  respect  is  noticable.  Nor  has  this  kindness 
been  limited  by  any  local  feeling  ;  while  his  own  State  has 
found  in  him  one  of  the  chief — in  a  literary  view  the  chief — 
supporter  of  her  interests.)  As  a  novelist,  Mr.  Simms  is 
vigorous  in  delineation,  dramatic  in  action,  poetic  in  his  de- 
scription of  scenery,  a  master  of  plot,  and  skilled  in  the  arts 
of  the  practiced  story  teller.  His  own  tastes  led  him  to  the 
composition  of  poetry  and  the  provinces  of  imaginative  liter- 
ature, and  he  is  apt  to  introduce  much  of  their  spirit  into  his 
prose  creations.  His  powers  as  an  essayist,  fond  of  discussing 
the  philosophy  of  his  subject,  are  of  a  high  order.  He  is 
ingenious  in  speculation  and  fertile  in  argument.  Many  as 
are  his  writings,  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  does  not  ex- 
hibit some  ingenious,  worthy,  truthful  quality. 


DISTINCTIFE  PECnilARITIES  AND  DISEASES  UP  TDE  NEGRO  RACE.* 

Whatever  may  be  the  proper  explanation  of  these  existing 
distinctions  between  races,  and  people  of  the  same  race,  in 
this  and  other  countries,  it  is  not  more  certain  that  they  exist, 
than  that  fever  prevails  and  has  always  prevailed  among  the 
slave  population  of  the  southern  States  to  a  remarkable  ex- 
tent. No  existing  condition  of  life,  occupation,  exposure,  or 
variety  of  location,  affords  our  slave  population  any  exemp- 

^Bj  A.  P.  Merrill,  M.  D.,  in  the  Memphis  Medical  Recorder. 
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tion  from  this  form  of  disease.  It  affects  indiscriminately 
both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  from  the  new-born  infant  np  to  the 
centenarian,  although,  it  is  true,  tlmt  the  two  extremes  of 
the  catenary  are  less  commonly  affected  than  the  intermediate 
ages,  and  particularly  the  latter.  As  with  the  white  race 
occupying  the  same  localities,  negroes  of  both  sexes  are  most 
liable  to  attacks  of  fever  between  tiie  ages  of  twenty  and  forty 
years,  embracing  the  most  active  and  vigorous  period  of  life, 
as  well  as  that  in  which  men  and  women  of  the  laboring 
classes  are  most  exposed  to  those  influences  which  are  sup- 
posed to  predispose  them  to  attacks  of  disease.  It  is  probably 
true  of  both  races  alike,  that  laborers  in  the  open  air,  tillers 
of  the  soil,  and  all  whose  occupations  subject  them  to  con- 
stant out-door  exposure,  are  more  obnoxious  to  attacks  of  feb- 
rile disease  than  those  who  are  engaged  in  branches  of  busi- 
ness which  may  be  followed  under  the  shelter  of  roofs. 

Idiopathic  fevers  affecting  negro  slaves  are  mostly  of  the 
periodic  form.  From  thirty  to  forty  years  ago,  this  was,  by 
most  southern  physicians,  considered  the  exclusive  character 
of  such  fevers  among  negroes  ;  and  although,  latterly,  since 
continued,  or  typhoid  fever,  has  received  so  much  attention 
from  writers  on  medicine,  many  medical  men  in  the  south 
have  recognized  the  existence  of  this  variety  of  febrile  disease 
among  slaves,  even  in  an  epidemic  form,  there  is  still  a  re- 
spectable number  of  practitioners,  of  large  experience  in  negro 
diseases,  who  do  not  acknowledge  the  occurrence  of  continued 
or  typhoid  fever,  within  the  range  of  their  own  observations ; 
or  that  any  change  of  note  or  importance  has  taken  place  in 
the  character  of  the  fevers  prevailing  in  the  south,  either 
among  the  white  or  colored  population,  during  the  past  quar- 
ter or  half  century.  They  are  still  content  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  same  plan,  in  designating  the  different  forms  and  phases 
of  fever,  which  was  almost  uniformly  practiced,  before  tjrphoid 
fever  was  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  southern  diseases. 
Besides  the  epithets  having  reference  to  the  periods  of  remis- 
'  sion,  it  has  been  customary,  also,  to  designate  different  cases 
by  such  terms  as  indicate  the  seat  of  the  most  serious  and  ob- 
stinate local  lesion,  as  well  as  the  general  pathological  pecu- 
liarity.. In  this  way  have  been  brought  into  common  and 
popular  use  the  terms  intermittent  and  remittent,  brain,  gas- 
tric, enteric,  pneumonic,  bilious,  congestive,  malignant,  &c. 
The  use  of  these  and  many  other  expletives,  multiplied  and 
varied,  as  they  doubtless  have  been  by  both  fancy  and  fashion, 
in  no  way  interfere  with  the  opinion  more  or  less  prevalent 
throughout  the  southern  States,  that  the  idiopathic  disease, 
primarily  affecting  the  whole  system,  is  the  same  at  the  pres- 
ent time  as  that  which  came  so  constantly  under  observation 
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in  former  years,  exhibiting,  so  far  as  it  may  be  uninflaenced 
by  treatment,  precisely  the  same  symptoms,  and  exhibiting 
precisely  the  same  therapeutical  indications. 

The  differences  of  opinion  now  existing  in  reference  to 
changes  which  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  char- 
acter of  southern  fevers  and  in  reference  to  the  introduction 
and  prevalence  of  a  new  form  of  fever,  of  a  continued  and 
adynamic  or  typhoid  type,  entertained,  as  they  appear  to  be, 
by  parties  of  equal  capabilities,  must  have  arisen  either  from 
a  misapprehension  of  the  true  character  of  fevers  formerly 
prevailing,  from  the  influence  of  novel  plans  of  treatment,  or 
from  the  fact  that  fevers  of  the  kind  alluded  to  have  actu- 
ally appeared  in  certain  localities  without  showing  themselves 
in  others.  Our  own  experience,  extending  over  a  period  of 
more  than  one-third  of  a  century,  does  not  lead  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  any  material  changes  have  taken  place  during 
that  time  in  the  character  of  southern  fevers,  as  they  affect 
either  the  white  or  the  negro  race.  It  has  not  happened  to 
us  to  meet  with  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  as  described  by  Eu- 
ropean authors,  or  one  which  appeared  of  necessity  to  run  its 
own  protracted  course  without  a  possibility  of  being  inter- 
rupted and  controlled  by  treatment.  Nor  have  we  had  the 
misfortune  to  witness  a  case  of  idiopathic  fever  in  which  the 
anti-periodic  treatment  suitably  applied  in  the  early  stages^ 
was  unavailing  or  injurious  ;  or  one  which  has  pertinaciously 
prolonged  its  course  for  weeks,  in  spite  of  such  treatment. 
The  experience  of  some  other  physicians  is  in  accordance  with 
our  own,  and  hence  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  reconciling 
the  conflicting  opinions  prevailing  on  the  subject. 

Periodic  fever,  in  all  its  various  forms,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
has  been,  since  the  first  introduction  of  the  negro  race  into 
the  southern  States  of  America,  not  only  the  principal  kind 
of  fever,  but  the  principal  disease  to  which  the  race  has  been 
subject.  Nor  should  this  be  ranked  among  the  peculiarities 
of  the  negro,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  white  race,  during 
the  same  period ;  for  this  form  of  disease  has  attacked  the 
latter  even  more,  generally  and  violently  than  the  former ; 
and  it  has,  in  some  portions  of  the  southern  States,  proved 
exceedingly  destructive  to  the  lives  of  both.  Besides  the  fiwjt 
that  the  white  race  is  more  liable  to  attacks  of  periodic  fever 
everywhere,  itn  greater  suffering  and  mortality  in  some  parts 
.of  the  South  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact,  that,  in 
making  establishments  for  planting  purposes,  the  owner  of 
slaves  has  generally  chosen  for  himself  and  family  the  most 
inseLluhnoxxQ  locality.  At  the  period  when  a  large  portion  of 
the  country,  now  occupied.  \)y  co\Xo\i  «i.Tid.  %u^ar  plantations, 
^aa  in  the  course  of  its  ftiat  ae^AAemeiiX*,  wl  ^^vcLvycL^^^^^^^ 
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— and  the  same  opinion  still  has  its  advocates — ^that  the  great- 
est security  from  fever  was  to  be  found  upon  the  most  elevated 
and  least  productive  grounds.  These  are  generally  situated 
at  a  moderate  distance  from  water  courses,  and  beyond  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  rich  alluvial  soils  to  be  sub- 
dued and  cultivated.  Hence  the  early  emigrants  to  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  generally  aimed^  after  establishing 
their  slaves,  as  a  matter  of  necessity^  upon  the  bottom  lands, 
and  upon  the  immediate  shores  of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  to  fix 
their  own  residences,  whenever  practicable,  upon  the  neigh- 
boring bluffs  or  ridges  of  high  lands,  where  they  believed 
themselves  less  exposed  to  the  causes  of  periodic  fever,  and 
where  they  couldenjoy  the  cooling  breezesofthesummer  season. 

Taught  to  believe  that  the  constitution  and  habits  of  ne- 
groes roiider  them  less  liable  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  mala- 
rial exhalations,  bo  called,  the  natural  expectation  was,  that 
although  their  slaves  were  located  in  places  where  these  ex- 
halations are  supposed  especially  to  abound,  this  partial  im- 
munity of  the  race  would  preserve  them  from  greater  danger 
than  they  themselves  would  be  subject  to  in  their  chosen 
retreats.  Hence  there  could  be  no  moral  wrong  in  the  adop- 
tion of  different  and  separate  places  of  abode.  But  rigid 
experience,  which  frequently  puts  medical  theories  to  such 
severe  tests,  almost  daily  demonstrated  the  facfc  that,  not 
only  were  the  white  race,  under  this  arrangement  of  dwelling 
places,  more  liable  to  fevers  than  the  negro,  but  that  the 
slaves  who  were  required  to  be  in  attendance  upon  the  white 
family,  and  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  limited  cultiva- 
tion of  the  less  productive  soils  of  the  homestead,  were  more 
obnoxious  to  febrific  influences  than  their  more  fortunate  but 
less  cherished  compeers  employed  upon  the  cotton  and  sugar 
fields  below. 

The  differences  in  the  susceptibility  of  the  two  races  to  at- 
tacks of  febrile  disease  has  been  less  distinctly  marked  when- 
ever, from  choice  or  necessity,  they  have  fixed  their  homes  in 
close  proximity  with  each  other  upon  the  rich  alluvial  soils. 
This  has  been  sufiiciently  observed  to  induce  many  southern 
planters,  in  emigrating  to  new  and  unimproved  regions  of 
country,  to  establish  themselves  with  their  negroes  upon  the 
low  grounds,  as  a  precautionary  measure  against  fever,  and 
whenever  convenient,  upon  the  immediate  shores  of  the  rivers, 
bayous  and  lakes,  which  were  formerly  considered  so  detri- 
mental to  health.  There  are  now  large  districts  of  country 
which  have  been  settled  in  this  way  and  brought  under  suc- 
cessful cultivation,  the  inhabitants  of  which  bear  testimony 
every  year,  in  the  excellent  health  they  enjoy,  to  tKfe  ttxiXJcL  ^S. 
this  position.     In  the  early  settlement  oi  IaOxivca^t^^^  \^x^ 
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plantations  were  opened  directly  on  the  shores  of  the  '. 
sissippi,  with  the  broad  river  in  front,  and  a  vast  extei 
swamp  in  the  rear,  upon  which  both  races  have  lived 
many  successive  generations,  without  suflfering  more  from  i 
than  communities  sometimes  suffer  in  mountainous  distric 

Negroes,  in  being  prepared  by  nature  and  habit  for  the 
joyment  of  healtli  and  comfort  in  hot  climates,  mighl 
presumed  qualified  to  resist,  to  some  extent,  the  actio: 
those  causes  of  disease  which  are  dependent,  to  a  pa] 
extent  at  least,  upon  the  agency  of  heat  in  their  product 
For  this,  or  some  other  reason  not  yet  discovered,  they 
known  to  be  much  less  liable  to  the  more  violent  and  i 
forms  of  fever  in  Africa  than  whit^  persons,  even  altho 
the  latter  may  have  been  inured  to  the  country  and  cliii 
by  long  residence.  This  is  true,  also,  in  a  somewhat 
marked  degree,  in  the  southern  States.  The  cxperienc 
the  rice  growers  of  Carolina  and  Georgia  afford,  perhaps, 
best  illustrations  of  this  difference  in  susceptibility  in 
country,  while  the  cotton  and  sugar  estates  of  Mississ 
and  Lousiana  present  only  a  little  less  striking  and  promii 
examples ;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  greater  exposui 
negroes  to  the  common  causes  of  disease  by  their  occupai 
and  habits  of  life. 

In  periodic  fever,  as  in  many  other  diseases  prevalen 
the  south,  the  prominent  peculiarity  of  the  negro  ailn 
consists  in  its  degree  of  violence,  and,  by  consequence,  in 
extent  to  which  it  endangers  the  life  of  the  patient,  ral 
than  in  any  peculiar  pathological  characteristics  of  the  > 
ease.  A  negro  attacked  by  intermittent  or  remittent  fe^ 
presents  to  the  eye  of  the  physician  all  the  usual  phenom 
of  those  forms  of  disease,  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
symptoms  of  the  same  disease,  as  they  appear  in  the  w] 
subject.  The  premonitory  symptoms  are  the  same,  and 
cold  stage  may  be  equally  insidious,  or  equally  violent,  i 
subject  to  the  same  duration  in  time.  The  pulmonary  i 
other  congestions  are  likely  to  be  just  as  severe  and  urg< 
and  the  following  reaction  just  as  violent,  with  the  sc 
thirst,  febrile  heat,  and  pain,  restlessness,  and  even  delirii 
affording  indications  for  the  same  antiphlogistic  and  seda1 
treatment;  yet  when  these  remedial  measures  come  to 
applied,  the  effects  are  found  to  be  more  decided,  and 
danger  of  excessive  medication  to  be  proportionably  great 
This  is  more  particularly  true  of  those  therapeutical  na 
sures  which  cause  sedation  and  refrigeration.  A  ne 
laboring  under  high  febrile  excitement  may  derive  gi 
benefit  from  blood-letting,  and  under  precisely  the  same  c 
ditions  which  render  this  remedy  so  useful  to  the  wliite  m 
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but  he  will  require  it  to  be  applied  to  a. less  extent  to  produce 
the  same  results ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  other  sedative  rem- 
edies. Ifj  from  the  want  of  a  proper  understanding  of  this 
matter,  the  physician  fail  to  keep  it  in  view,  he  will  fro- 

Juently  be  disappointed  in  results,  even  although  the  reme- 
ies  used  may  be  proper  and  necessary. 
Previously  to  the  discovery  of  quinia,  and  its  introduction 
into  use  in  the  treatment  of  periodic  fever,  the  management 
of  negroes  suffering  from  attacks  of  this  disease  was  a  much 
more  difficult  and-  serious  matter   than  at  the  present  day. 
Cinchona,  although  very  generally  employed  as  a  remedy, 
was  not  generally  relied  upon  for  arresting  and  curing  the 
disease  in  its  very  beginning.     The  abortive  treatment  was 
not  then  common,  nor  was  the  bark  resorted  to  in  most  cases, 
partioSlarly  of  the  remittent  type,  until  the  primce  vice  had 
been  well  evacuated,  and  the  excitement  pretty  well  subdued 
by  antiphlogistic  means,  with  such  relief  of  the  local  lesions 
as  would  enable  the  patient  to  bear  the  use  of  tonic  remedies 
without  inconvenience.     Few  cases  recovered  so  promptly 
under  this  plan  of  treatment  as  to  save  the  patient  from  the 
inconvenience  of  several  successive  paroxysms.     Until  alle- 
viated, either  by  treatment  or  by  the  powers  of  nature,  each 
successive  paroxysm   became,   of  course,   more    and    more 
severe,  causing,  among  other  common  effects  of  such  con- 
tinuance of  the  disease,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  and  rapid 
accumulations  of  fecal  matter  in  the  intestinal  canal.     For 
the  removal  of  these  accumulations,  the  daily  use  of  cathartic 
remedies  was  universally  approved  and  practiced,  and  con- 
sidered of  essential  importance  to  the  safety  of  the  patient. 
A  class  of  remedies  of  such  obvious  necessity  in  all  cases  of 
the  disease  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  sometimes 
used  to  excess,  and  thus  to  afford  grounds  for  the  condem- 
nation which  the  purgative  treatment  has  received  from 
certain  authors.     Various  evil  consequences  have  been  attri- 
1>uted  to  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  tissues  caused  by  fr^ 
quent  purgations,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  disease 
itself  was  more  or  less  dependent  upon  some  morbid  condition 
of  these  tissues  from  the  beginning.     But  our  own  observa- 
tiions  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  more  common 
error  in  practice  then  committed  was  in  purging  too  little. 
Hence  the  fatal  injury  resulting  from  the  influence  of  medical 
authors  without  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease, 
about  which  they  undertook  to  give  instructions,  and  the 
impropriety  of  southern    physicians  taking  for  their  guide 
the  teachings  of  men  who  write  of  the  practice  suited  to 
fevers  in  the  hospitals  of  the  metropolitan  cities  of  Europe. 

7 
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No  one  feature  in  connexion  with  the  periodic  fevers  of  the 
south  has  been  more  generally  recognized  by  southern 
physicians  than  the  surprising  rapidity  with  which  these 
fecal  accumulations  take  place,  and  which  are  often  entirely 
independent  of  ingesta.  The  outpouring  of  excretions  into 
the  intestinal  canal  is  pretty  much  in  proportion  to  the 
violence  and  duration  of  the  disease,  or  the  number  of  its 
paroxysms.  They  are  supposed  to  be  excretions  from  the 
liver  and  pancreas,  and  from  the  follicular  glands  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,  and  in  part,  perhaps,  exhalations  and  hemor- 
rhages from  capillary  vessels,  independent  of  glandular 
action.  The  latter  might,  indeed,  be  supposed  to  be  the 
principal  sources,  because  of  the  fact  that^  when  these  accu- 
mulations take  place  most  rapidly,  the  excretions  of  the 
system  are  known  to  be  extensively  suspended  from  #ie  in- 
fluence of  the  disease.  In  case  of  the  continuance  of  the 
disease  for  several  successive  days,  unabated  by  treatment, 
the  quantity  of  fecal  matter  discharged  from  the  bowels,  even 
from  the  operation  of  mild  cathartics,  which  do  no  more  than 
cause  a  moderate  increase  in  peristaltic  action,  is  frequently 
so  large  as  to  strike  both  the  patient  and  his  frienas  with 
surprise,  and  the  greater,  as  they  are  aware  that  little  or  no 
food  has  been  used.  This  is  often  expressed  in  connexion 
with  the  inquiry  as  to  the  possible  source  of  such  quantities 
of  morbid  matter. 

The  purgative  treatment,  therefore,  while  the  disease  could 
not  be  promptly  arrested  by  any  remedy  then  known,  was 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  patient,  and  could  prove  in- 
jurious only  in  case  of  hypercatharsis,  or  the  hydrogogue, 
and  consequently  debilitating  action  of  the  remedies  em- 
ployed. TJnless  this  indication  for  cathartics  were  daily  ob- 
served, and  particularly  after  every  febrile  exacerbation, 
tumefaction  of  the  bowels,  attended  by  tenderness  upon 
pressure,  oppression,  and  restleness,  were  certain  to  super- 
vene, with  and  enhancement  of  the  ferbrile  symptoms,  a 
partial  suspension  of  healthy  secretions,  and  generally  con- 
siderable gastric  irritability.  These  symptoms  were  thought 
to  contra-mdicate  the  use  of  cinchona,  the  only  anti-peri(^c 
then  much  relied  upon,  or  to  render  its  administration  in 
effective  doses  impracticable,  on  account  of  its  ejection  from 
the  stomach. 

Although  the  treatment  of  fever  then  pursued  may  have 
been,  with  propriety,  called  active,  on  account  of  the  amount 
of  medication  employed,  it  was  in  fact  merely  expectant,  in- 
asmuch as  the  remedies  employed  were  intended  to  do  little 
more  than  to  remove  the  products  of  the  disease,  and  to  raard 
sgaiuBt  their  cumulative  influence  and  tendency  to  enhance 
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the  gravity  of  the  symptoms ;  thus  enabling  the  powers  of  na- 
ture to  overcome  the  action  of  the  morbific  cause  and  grad- 
ually restore  the  patient  to  a  state  of  health.  Cinchona,  in 
substance,  was  not  unfrequently  used  in  union  with  serpen- 
taria,  or  some  other  of  the  bitter  tonics,  and  sometimes  with 
the  further  addition  of  the  saline  cathartics,  and  often  with 
good  remedial  effects,  but  never  with  that  confidence  in  its 
anti-periodic  power,  which  is  now  accorded  to  its  proximate 
principle,  quinia.  To  this  treatment  was  often  superadded 
the  use  of  tartar-emetic,  or  ipecacuanha,  in  nauseating  doses, 
with  a  view  to  moderate  and  restrain  the  febrile  excitement, 
and  frequently  with  the  unintentional  effect  of  causing 
watery  dejections  of  a  debilitating  character  from  the 
bowels. 

It  wiH  be  perceived,  from  this  hasty  outline  of  treatment, 
that  its  tendency  was  to  subdue  the  vital  forces  and  debilitate 
the  system,  thus  favoring  the  accession  of  the  adynamic  con- 
dition, which  is  always  found  to  present  serious  obstacles  to 
the  rapid  recovery  of  negroes  from  febrile  affections.  Their 
physiological  peculiarities,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken, 
might  lead  us  to  expect  this.  Recoveries  from  fevers  were, 
on  this  account,  frequently  slow  and  imperfect,  causing  the 
loss  of  much  valuable  time,  and  often  resulting  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  chronic  lesions,  not  only  rendering  the  slave  of 
inferior  value  for  the  season,  but  in  many  cases  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  tedious  decline  and  premature  death.  An 
attack  of  fever  of  any  considerable  degree  of  severity  and 
long  duration,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  run  its  course  to 
final  recovery,  after  beginning,  perhaps,  as  an  intermittent, 
and  passing,  for  want  of  remedial  efficacy^  into  the  remittent 
type,  and  only  subsiding  after  great  exhaustion  of  strength 
and  vital  energy,  and  atlter  the  establishment  of  serious  local 
lesions,  without  inflicting  permanent  injury  upon  the  con- 
stitution. Tuberculosis,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  bronchitis, 
chlorosis,  habitual  constipation,  various  forms,  of  indigestion 
and  of  uterine  disease,  were  common  consequences  of  the 
shock  thus  given  to  the  system. 

The  introduction  of  quinia  into  use  in  the  treatment  of  pe- 
riodic fevers  worked  a  great  revolution  in  practice  in  the  south, 
and  particularly  in  plantation  practice  amon^  slaves.  Its 
true  value  to  this  population  was  slow  to  be  discovered,  and 
even  at  the  present  time  is  not,  perhaps,  fully  appreciated, 
although  it  maybe  generally  acknowledged  that  it  has  added 
to  the  productiveness  of  slave  labor,  and,  by  consequence,  to 
the  national  wealth.  The  effect  upon  these,  produced  by  a 
material  abridgement  of  the  time  lost  by  sickness,  the  preser- 
vation of  the  negro  constitution  from  the  iiguries  inflicted 
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upon  it  by  protracted  fevers,  and  the  material  prolongation  of 
negro  life,  is  not  likely  to  be  over-estimated.  It  tells  largelj 
indeed,  upon  the  amount  and  value  of  all  the  agricultoral 
products,  which  are  the  results  of  slave  labor,  in  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world  where  negro  slavery  is  known. 

But  the  revolution  in  practice,  brought  about  by  the  dis- 
covery and  introduction  into  use  of  quinia,  like  most  ot^er 
revolutions  in  medicine,  was  slow  and  difficult  of  accomplish- 
ment. The  new  remedy  being  considered  of  the  precise  char- 
acter of  cinchona^  it  was  regarded  as  a  mere  substitute  for  that 
article,  and  its  equivalent  quantity  being  nearly  ascertained,  the 
common  practice  at  first  was  to  give  it  only  in  very  small  and 
equivalent  doses,  and  always  under  the  same  conditions,  which 
had  come  to  be  considered,  from  long  expetiencc,  indications 
for  the  use  of  bark  in  substance.  Indeed,  it  was  tlien  shrewdly 
suspected  by  many  that  greater  mischief  might  arise  from 
an  untimely  and  immoderate  use  of  quinia,  because  the  sto- 
mach of  the  patient  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  correct  the 
error  of  the  prescriber  by  rejecting  it,  when  not  in  a  condi- 
tion for  its  use,  as  was  supposed  to  be  tlie  case  with  the 
grosser  material.  Fears  were  consequently  entertained  that 
mischief  might  often  result  from  its  use  in  too  large  quanti- 
ties, and  also  from  its  exhibition  without  due  regard  to  the 
period  of  apyrexia.  On  account  of  these  apprehensions,  and 
the  uncertainty  which  always  attends  upon  new  and  unproved 
plans  of  treatment,  experiments  were  made  with  extreme 
caution,  and  with  what  are  now  considered  minute  doses  of  this 
remedy.  In  plantation  practice,  this  minuteness  of  dose  was, 
perhaps,  favored  to  some  extent  by  the  costliness  of  quinia  in 
the  early  period  of  its  use. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here  into  a  detailed  account  of 
those  experiments  which  led  to  tlie  system  of  treatment  in 
vogue  at  the  present  time,  the  object  of  which  is  to  employ 
this  powerful  anti-periodic  remedy,  as  to  cut  short  or  oblite^ 
rate  the  fever  in  its  very  inception,  and  thus  obviate  the 
establishment  of  those  loca-l  lesions,  the  consequences  of  fever, 
which,  while  they  tend  to  perpetuate  the  febrile  excitement 
by  the  influence  of  local  irritation,  create  a  necessity  for  the 
use  of  alterative  and  contra-stimulant  treatment  for  an  in- 
definite period  of  time.  The  vast  accumulations  of  excretions 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  before  referred  to,  as  the  effect  of  repe- 
titions of  the  febrile  paroxysm,  being  thus  prevented,  or  very 
much  lessened,  cathartics  become  less  important  and  often  un- 
necessary. The  consequent  abatement  in  their  use  has  led  to 
the  more  confident  condemnation  of  the  former  practice, 
without  due  consideration  of  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  existing  indications.     Northern  and  Euroi)ean  wri- 
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ters  exultingly  refer  to  this  change  of  practice,  as  evidence 
that  the  purgative  treatment  formerly  so  much  relied  upon 
was  unnecessary ;  hut  every  southern  physician  must  he  aware 
that,  if  the  use  of  quinia  were  to  he  now  interdicted,  and  thus 
deprive  physicians  of  the  means  of  suhduing  the  disease  at 
the  very  beginning,  the  same  purgative  treatment  would  have 
to  \>e  resumed. 

These  remarks  are  not  less  applicable,  perhaps,  to  the  white 
than  to  the  negro  race  in  the  south,  but  there  are  some  pecu- 
liarities in  the  treatment  of  the  latter  which  deserve  to  be 
noticed.  Either  from  the  higher  susceptibility  of  negroes  to 
the  anti-periodic  influence  of  quinia,  or  their  exemption  from 
the  graver  forms  of  periodic  rever,  consequent  to  their  pecu- 
liar adaption  to  the  climates  where  these  fevers  most  prevail, 
rendering  their  attacks  less  serious  and  obstinate,  and  proba- 
bly from  both  causes  united,  quinia  exerts  a  curative  influ- 
ence over  them,  if  administered  in  the  first  remission  of  the 
disease,  more  prompt  and  decided  than  over  white  persons  under 
similar  circumstances.  Smaller  doses  are  therefore  required 
for  the  negro  than  for  the  white  man,  while  the  sedative  in- 
fluence of  large  quantities  of  quinia  upon  the  negro  constitu- 
tion is  more  serious  and  alarming,  sometimes  calling  for  the 
use  of  diffusible  stimuli  to  a  considerable^xtent  to  relieve  it. 
The  most  effectual  remedy  of  this  class  which  we  have  used 
is  carbonate  of  ammonia.  This  appears,  indeed,  to  be  an  an- 
tidote to  what  may  be  considered  the  toxical  effects  of  quinia 
upon  the  negro  constitution. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  conceded  that  negroes  are  much 
less  liable  to  be  attacked    by   that  form  of  febrile  disease 
called  yellow  fever  than  white  persons.     In  tropical  cities 
they  are  classed  with  the  exempts ;  and  in  New  Orleans, 
Mobile,  and  other  cities  in  the  south,  they  are  also  considered 
Its  being  liable  to  the  disease  only  to  a  moderate  extent,  and 
in  its  mildest  form.     As  we  travel  northward,  we  find  the 
negro  race  more  liable  to  suffer  from  this    form  of  fever 
whenever  the  cause  of  it  exists  with   sufficient  intensity  to 
produce  an  epidemic.     Two  reasons  may  be  given  for  this 
peculiarity.     The  first  is  the  fact  that  negroes,  on  account  of 
their  adaptation  to  hot  climates,  may  be  placed  among  the 
most  favored  of  cliraatized  persons  ;  and  the  second,  they  are, 
perhaps,  as  a  race,  and  certainly  from  their  habits  of  life, 
less  liable  to  gastric  inflammation  than  the  white  race.     Local 
lesions,  therefore,  which  follow  attacks  of  fever,  although, 
perhaps,  quite  as  likely  to  occur  among  negroes  as  white  peo- 
ple, more  commonly  in  the  former   fix  themselves  upon  other 
organs  than  the  stomach,  the  implication  of  which  is  the  dis- 
tinctive peculiarity  of  yellow  fever.     Whenever  yellow  ^« 
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is  prevailing  as  an  epidemic,  therefore^  it  is  common  to  find 
negroes  attacked  with  every  s3rmptom  of  the  earlj  stage  of  the 
disease,  and  with  a  dangerous  degree  of  violence  ;  but  when 
the  gastric  lesion  might  be  expected  to  become  developed  in  a 
white  person  similarly  attacked,  the  stomach  of  the  negro  re- 
mains intact. 

The  mulatto,  and  all  the  grades  of  admixture  of  white  and 
black  blood,  are  obnoxious  to  attacks  of  yellow  fever,  pretty 
much  in  proportion  to  the  preponderance  of  white  blood,  and 
when  persons  of  this  class  do  become  affected  with  the  gastric 
lesion,  they  are,  perhaps,  even  less  curable  than  white  per- 
sons, on  account  of  their  greater  feebleness  of  constitution. 
Nevertheless  it  is  no  less  true  that  every  variety  of  mixed 
bloods  is  capable  of  becoming  so  fully  climatized,  even 
^though  they  may  be  natives  of  northern  countries,  as  to  be 
classed  among  those  who  are  exempt  from  attacks  of  yellow 
fever  ;  and  this  may  happen  either  from  a  long  residence  in 
the  south,  or  from  having  suffered  an  attack  of  the  disease. 
Memphis  Med,  Becorder, 
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In  our  M&rch  number  we  published  the  proceedings  of  the  Southern  Conventioo, 
which  was  held  the  preyious  month  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  R.  G.  Morris  presented  some  resolutions  which  were  adopted. 
This  gentleman  has  furnished  us  a  copy  of  his  remarks  upon  the  occasion,  which 
are  worthy  of  preseryation. 

We  meet  here  to  devise  measures  which  will  advance  south- 
ern commerce,  southern  manufactures  and  southern  pros- 
jperity.  We  have  too  long  submitted  to  northern  monopoly 
— too  long  permitted  our  exports  and  imports  to  be  burdened 
with  charges  of  northern  merchants,  and  taxed  with  trans- 
port coastwise  expenses — too  long  looked  almost  exclusively 
to  the  north  for  manufactured  articles,  from  the  broom  which 
sweeps  our  houses,  to  the  coach  in  which  we  make  excursions 
of  pleasure,  and  suffered  ourselves  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  to  pamper  northern  nabobs,  and  furnish 
means  to  feed  nothern  fanatics. 

The  first  resolution  declares  that  it  is  expedient  that  south- 
ern legislatures  should  exempt  from  the  license  tax  all  foreign 
direct  importations,  and  such  other  measures  as  will  protect 
and  advance  southern  commerce. 

I  believe  that  it  is  not  only  expedient,  but  absolutely 
necessary  for  southern  legislatures  to  relieve  from  the  license 
tax  all  direct  foreign  importations,  unless  they  desire  that 
our  importations  should  be  made  by  northern  merchants. 
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In  Virginia,  and  many  of  the  southern  States,-  the  present 
laws  act  as  bounty  given  to  country  merchants  to  make  their 
purchases  at  the  north  ;  for  in  Virginia  the  foreign  importer 
BBS  to  pay  a  license  on  his  importation — the  job^r,  if  he  be 
employed;  another — and  the  retail  merchant  a  third ;  whereas, 
if  the  country  merchants  in  this  State  purchases  his  goods  in 
any  of  the  northern  cities,  he  will  be  exempt  from  all  but 
one  license  tax — that  to  retail  his  goods.  No  license  tax  is 
required  in  the  northern  cities  for  the  sale  of  imported  mer- 
chandise, therefore  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  person  tiiat 
the  license  tax  in  Virginia  on  foreign  importations  makes  it 
the  interest  of  her  country  merchants  to  make  their  purchases 
at  the  north  instead  of  in  the  cities  of  Virginia,  and  that 
this  unwise  legislation  must  be  changed  if  we  ever  expect  to 
free  ourselves  from  the  thraldom  of  northern  monopoly. 

I  am  aware  that  this  measure  will  meet  with  opposition, 
because  it  will,  to  some  extent,  lessen  the  revenue  received 
from  merchants'  licenses,  but  this  paltry  loss  of  revenue  sinks 
into  insignificance  when  we  reflect  that  it  will  increase  our 
direct  trade  with  Europe — build  up  southern  commerce,  and 
save,  as  it  has  been  estimated  by  merchants  of  high  intelli- 
gence, to  the  State  of  Virginia  the  annual  sum  of  $1,600^000, 
paid  for  coastwise  transportation — charges  made  by  northern 
merchants — interest  on  goods  delayed  in  northern  custom- 
houses, and  the  expense  of  re-shipping  from  northern  ports. 

The  second  resolution  it  appears  to  me  ought  to  be  made  a 
political  axiom  by  all  southern  patriots;  that  it  is  expedient 
that  southern  manufactures  should  in  all  cases  be  us^  when 
they  can  be  procured  on  advantageous  terms  as  northern 
manufactures — yet  how  different  is  the  practice  I  For  you 
must  have  noticed  that  nearly  all  the  passenger  cars  in  which 
you  travel  and  the  locomotives  which  draw  them  are  made  at 
the  north. 

Why  this  preference?  Is  it  that  they  cannot  be  manu- 
factured in  the  southern  States  on  as  advantageous  terms, 
and  equal  in  every  respect  to  those  built  at  the  north  ?  I 
answer  no ;  for  we  have  in  Virginia  machine  shops  in  which 
cars  and  locomotives  are  as  cheaply  and  as  well  constructed 
as  in  the  northern  cities. 

Is  it  necessary  that  I  should  refer  you  to  those  in  Alexandria, 
Lynchburg,  and  Petersburg,  in  which  cities  I  understand  pas- 
senger and  freight  cars  are  manufactured  of  superior  workman- 
ship. 

The  most  beautiful  passenger  car  I  ever  rode  in  was  made 
in  Lynchburg,  and  at  a  less  cost  than  a  similar  one  could 
have  been  procured  at  the  north  ;  yet  this  manufactory  must 
sink  for  the  want  of  patronage.     In  Bichmond  we  have  at 
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least  three  machine  shops  for  the  manufacture  of  locomotives, 
and  the  hest  evidence  I  can  offer  of  their  being  equal  if  not 
superior  to  those  at  the  north  is,  that  contracts  for  building 
the  engines  for  two  of  the  government  ocean  steamers  were 
awarded  to  Anderson,  Delany  &  Co.,  in  Richmond.  Pro- 
posals were  invited  from  all  quarters,  and  yet  this  company 
satisfied  the  government  that  they  had  made  the  best  offers 
for  these  immense  engines,  both  as  it  regarded  cheapness, 
and  construction,  than  could  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Are  chains,  spikes,  other  railroad  fastenings,  iron  bridges, 
&c.,  wanted  by  southern  railroads?  In  this  city  (Richmond) 
there  are  two  large  establishments  where  these  articles  are 
manufactured  of  wrought  iron  ;  and  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  superior  quality  of  the  metal,  I  unhesitatingly 
say  that  they  are  cheaper  than  can  be  produced  in  the 
United  States  ;  for  the  iron  manufactured  in  Richmond  was 
pronounced  by  the  navy  agent  superior  to  any  other,  and  I 
am  informed  that  a  preference  has  been  given  by  the  govern- 
ment for  nearly  all  their  iron  for  chain  cables,  &c. 

Are  cast  iron  chains  wanted?  In  Lynchburg  they  are 
manufactured  by  F.  B.  Deane,  esq.,  of  superior  metal,  at  the 
low  price  of  three  cents  per  pound. 

Why  then  do  not  southern  railroad  companies  patronize 
thesouthern  manufacturers  of  cars,  locomotives,  chains,  spikes, 
&c.  I  answer  because  most  of  the  engineers  and  other  agents 
are  northern  men.  They  come  among  us  full  of  the  preju- 
dice ^*that  nothing  good  can  come  out  of  Nazareth,"  and 
earnestly  desire  to  sustain  their  friends  left  behind.  They 
induce  the  president  and  directors  to  give  the  preference  to 
northern  manufacture,  and  even  have  led  astray  southern 
engineers  who  ought  to  know  better.  This  northern  feeling 
is  not  confined  to  railroads,  but  enters  into  every  article  of 
manufacture,  for  even  a  Yankee  broom  is  considered  better 
than  one  made  in  Virginia,  and  our  tailors  who  employ  poor 
destitute  females  to  make  clothes  in  southern  cities  are  neg- 
lected, and  northern  garments  of  equal  price  preferred. 

If  a  coach  be  wanted,  our  southern  nabobs  must  send  for 
it  from  Yankee-land,  when  it  could  be  procured  equal  in 
quality,  and  cheaper  in  price,  made  at  home.  A  few  years 
ago  a  gentleman  in  Lynchburg  wanted  a  coach,  and  he  bought 
one  in  New  York  for  $1,200  ;  I  also  wanted  one  and  bought 
mine  in  Richmond  for  $650,  and  uj)()n  a  fair  examination 
mine  was  considered  the  better  coach  of  the  two.  But  enough 
of  this.  It  is  certainly  our  duty  as  southern  men,  and  as  pa- 
triots, to  sustain  southern  manufactures. 

I  will  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  favor  of  the  third 
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resolation,  ''that  southern  men  should  patronise  southern 
literary  institutions,  and  use  books  and  periodicals  published 
in  the  south,  when  they  can  be  procured."  This  policy  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  pursued  by  southern  men.  We  certainly 
ought  to  patronize  our  own  literary  institutions  in  preference 
to  those  at  the  north,  when  we  know  that  our  colleges  and 
universities  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  the  United 
States,  and  not  send  our  children  to  northern  colleges,  which 
are  nothing  other  than  hot-beds  of  fanaticism^  and  teach  a 
Silliman,  who  has  grown  rich  on  southern  money,  that  his 
college,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  shall  have  an  eternal  vaca- 
tion." 

Our  books  should  also  be  published  in  southern  cities,  for 
if  it  were  made  a  principle  with  southern  men  to  prefer  those 
published  at  home,  establishments  for  their  manufacture  would 
soon  be  put  into  operation,  that  would  compete  with  those  at 
the  north,  in  cheapness,  elegance,  and  durability.  The'  Me- 
thodist Church,  south,  has  determined  to  publish  her  own 
books  at  home,  and  in  this  city  there  are  firms  prepared  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  with  proper  encouragement,  would  be- 
come great  establishments,  and  free  us  from  our  dependence 
on  the  north  in  this  particular.  We  should  also  discard  from 
our  homes  and  firesides  all  those  flimsy,  mischievous,  and  pes- 
tilential northern  publications,  which  are  inimical  to  south- 
em  interests  and  feelings,  and  sustain  those  published  on 
southern  soil. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  fourth  and 
last  resolution,  "that  in  excursions  for  health  or  pleasure 
a  preference  should  be  given  to  watering  places  and  other 
localities  on  southern  soil."  It  was  formerly,  Mr.  President, 
the  custom  of  southern  fashionables  to  visit  annually  Sara- 
toga and  Cape  May,  but  the  treatment  they  have  received 
in  the  last  few  years  from  the  free  negroes  has  cooled  their 
ardor  for  exhibiting  themselves,  their  wives  and  daughters  to 
northern  nabobs ;  for  report  says  that  some  of  these  fashiona- 
bles were  grossly  insulted,  and  even  beaten,  by  the  darkies. 
A  voice:  ''  served  them  right."]  Yes,  sir,  I  answer,  served 
;hem  right;  for  if  southern  men  must  go  and  spend  their 
time  and  money  among  their  enemies  and  villifiers,  thev 
cannot  justly  complain  of  receiving  the  treatment  which 
might  have  been  reasonably  expected.  We  have  in  the 
south  watering  places  at  which  those  in  pursuit  of  health  or 
pleasure  may  visit,  where  they  will  meet  with  kindred  spirits, 
and  with  enjoyments  not  to  be  surpassed  in  other  localities. 

In  Virginia  we  have  warm  and  hot  springs — white  sulphur, 
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salt  sulphur  and  red  sulphur  springs — sweet  springs  and 
alum  springs,  with  the  most  beautiful  and  sublime  scenery 
that  poetic  fancj  can  imagine — with  music  and  dancing  for 
the  gay,  with  preaching  and  religious  exercises  for  the  pious, 
and  last,  though  not  least,  with  the  beauty  and  accompUflh- 
ments  of  southern  ladies,  which  cannot  be  surpassed  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  Then  why  go  north  for  health  or 
pleasure. 

The  policy  heretofore  pursued  by  the  southern  States  should 
be  changed.  More  than  two  thirds  of  the  exports  from  the 
United  States  are  from  southern  States,  yet  the  portion  which 
is  shipped  direct  to  foreign  ports  is  inconsiderable ;  and  of 
the  vast  amount  of  foreign  imports  and  domestic  manu- 
factures used  in  the  south,  scarcely  a  tithe  is  brought  directly 
to  us  or  manufactured  among  us.  As  far  back  as  1769,  Vir- 
ginia imported  over  $4,000,000;  now,  perhaps,  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000,000.  For  1852  her  imports  were  $752,000,  and 
1849  were  only  $241,000.  This  proves  that  the  policy  of  the 
southern  States  should  be  changed.  We  ought  to  patronize 
southern  ship  owners  and  ship  builders,  southern  importers 
and  southern  manufacturers,  use  southern  books  and  other 
publications,  and  visit  our  watering  places  for  health  and 
pleasure,  instead  of  where  the  fanatic  Garrison,  the  negro 
Douglas,  and  the  romancing  Stowe  are  made  objects  of  almost 
adoration  ;  where  the  Constitution  is  nullified,  and  even  the 
Holy  Bible,  the  richest  boon  of  a  merciful  Creator  to  erring 
man,  is  cast  aside,  and  the  idle  visions  of  a  higher  law  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead ;  where  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  cease 
to  follow  the  teachings  of  their  divine  Master,  of  ^*  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  men,''  and  preach  a  crusade  against 
southern  rights.    . 

I,  sir,  love  our  glorious  Union.  I  know  that  as  a  united 
people  we  can  carry  our  republican  institutions  to  earth's  re- 
motest verge.  But  to  retain  our  rights,  to  secure  southern 
independence,  it  is  necessary  to  show  to  northern  men  that 
we  can  do  without  them  ;  that  we  can  have  manufactories  at 
the  south  sufficient  for  our  wants ;  that  we  can  export  our 
productions  and  import  our  merchandise  in  southern  ships ; 
and  if  anything  can  stay  the  mad  spirit  of  abolitionism  it 
will  be  the  policy  I  advocate.  If,  however,  we  should  be 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  severing  this  glorious  Union — 
which  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  forbid  ! — the  southern  States 
will  then  be  placed  in  a  more  elevated  position — will  then  be 
in  a  much  better  situation  to  exist  as  an  independent  confed- 
eracy. 
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AGRICULTURAl  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  PATENT  OFFICE. 

The  following  letter  from  D.  J.  Browne  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Agriculture  of 
Congren,  discloses  the  a.ction  of  the  agricultural  branch  of  the  Patent  Office,  and 
indicates  a  mode  of  improvement  in  that  Bureau : 

Measures  have  been  taken  to  procure  irom  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  such  seeds,  plants,  roots,  and  cuttings,  as  would 
be  likely  to  succeed  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  placing 
them  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  were  the  most  likely  to 
test  their  adaptation  to  our  climate  and  soil.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  many  of  the  experiments  thus  made  unavoidably 
proved  abortive,  but  in  numerous  cases  they  were  attended 
with  the  most  signal  success,  and  a  single  })roduct,  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  judges,  has  added  millions  to  our  re- 
sources. For  instance,  a  variety  of  wheat  known  as  the 
"Mediterranean,"  which  was  brought  to  this  country  a  few 
years  ago,  has  proved  highly  productive,  hardy,  and  maturing 
several  days  earlier  than  other  varieties,  thereby  escaping 
the  ravages  of  insects  and  rust,  besides  being  sooner  ready  for 
market. 

Within  the  last  year  no  less  than  seventeen  varieties  of 
wheat  have  been  introduced  from  distant  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  distributed  in  various  sections  of  the  Union,  most  of 
which  promise  to  be  attended  with  good  success. 

The  "Indian  millet,"  or  "Dourah  corn,"  of  African^ ori- 
gin, has  also  been  introduced,  and  it  constitutes  a  valuable 
crop  in  the  south. 

The  "Japan  pea,"  unsurpassed  by  all  others  in  its  yield, 
believed  to  be  of  Eastern  origin,  has  been  cultivated  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  with  remarkable  results. 

The  "Chinese  yam,"  originally  from  China,  but  more  re- 
cently from  France,  which  promises  to  serve  as  an  excellent 
substitute  both  for  the  sweet  and  common  potato,  has  been 
sufficiently  tested  to  prove  its  value  in  the  Southern  as  well 
as  in  the  Middle  States. 

The  "chufa,"  or  "earth  almond,"  a  small  tuberous  escu- 
lent, from  the  south  of  Spain,  which  has  naturalized  itself 
to  our  soil  and  climate,  has  proved  prolific  in  its  yield  when 
grown  in  light  sandy  soils,  as  well  as  those  which  are  rich, 
and  bids  fair  to  become  a  valuable  forage  crop  for  cattle  and 
swine. 

At  least  thirty  varieties  of  turnip  seed,  including  the  best 
cultivated  in  England,  as  well  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
have  been  imported  and  disseminated  in  every  State  and  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Union.  The  benefits  are  already  apparent. 
Similar  experiments  are  now  being  instituted  with  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  grasses,  cabbages,  and  peas,  of  Europe, 
the  results  of  which  will  soon  be  made  known. 
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*niong  the  forage  crops,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  tfit 
lese  BHgar  cane  (Sorgho  Sucre,)  a  new  gramineoos  plant 
Ainese  origin,  hut  more  recently  from  France,  has  been 
oducctl,  and  has  provetl  itself  well  adapted  to  the  geo- 
hical  range  of  Indian  corn.     The  amount  of  fodder  which 

"ill  produce  to  the  acre  is  estimated  to  be  twenty-five  tons, 
stalks  of  which  are  filled  with  a  rich  succlianne  jnice, 
■vhole  plant  being  devoured  with  avidity  by  cattle,  horses 
•>  mine.  It  is  of  easy  cultivation,  being  similar  to  that  of 
lie  or  broom  corn  ;  and  if  the  seeds  are  sown  early  in  May, 

■.he  middle  States,  two  crops  of  fodder  can  be  raised  from 
same  roots  in  the  eeason — one  about  the  first  of  August, 
»nd  tUo  other  in  October. 

Another  valuable  forage  crop,  the"  German  millet"  {Moka 
rfe  Honffrie,)  has  been  introduced  from  France,  which  is  very 
productive,  of  quick  growth,  resiBts  drought,  and  flourishet 
well  on  dry  Hoils. 

Among  the  cuttings  and  fruit  trees  and  vines  which  hare- 
been  introduced,  may  be  mentioned  the  "  Prune  d"Agen," 
the  "Prune  Sainte  i'atharine,"  and  the  "Vignc  Corinth.", 
The  two  fornipr  have  been  grafted  on  the  common  plnm  in  all 
the  States  north  of  Pennsylvania,  and  on  the  mountainous 
districts  of  that  State,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  From  tie 
fluccess  which  has  attendeil  this  experiment,  there  ia  every 
reason  to  hope  that  there  will  soon  bo  produced  sufficient 
dried  prunes  in  those  regions  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  whole 
Union.  Among  the  seeds  of  indigenous  growth ,  which  have 
been  selected  and  distributed  in  reference  to  their  superior 
qualities,  as  well  as  to  their  probable  adaptedncas  to  certain 
parallels  and  localities,  and  which  have  proved  highly  pro- 
dactive,  there  may  be  noted  several  varieties  of  Indian  corn. 

Among  these  are  the  "Improved  King  Philip,"  or"browii 
corn,"  obtained  from  an  island  ina  lake  in  Kew  Hampshire, 
which  was  extensively  distributed  in  all  the  States  north  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  mountainous  districts  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  resulthaslieen  that  it  matured 
in  less  than  ninety  days  from  the  time  of  planting,  (about 
the  middle  of  June,)  ami  yielded,  in  one  instance,  134  bush- 
els of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre.  Another  superior  variety, 
from  New  Mexico,  the  "New  Mexican  White  Flint,"  has 
been  distributed,  which  ap])oar8  to  be  adapted  to  the  entire 
corn  region  south  of  Massachusetts.  For  culinary  use,  either 
green  or  dry,  its  quality  of  excellence  is  unsurpassed. 

Among  the  products  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  intro- 
duce from  abroad,  with  a  view  of  making  special  experiments, 
to  he  conducicA  \i^   tt^vvcuW-wcv^  wyi\«'C\ft%,  ii\  V;  ■\\\Jiv*\Jt!fli,'w, 
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in  the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  may  be 
named  considerable  quantities  of  all  the  best  varieties  of 
wheat  and  of  other  cereals  of  the  globe.  In  addition  to  these 
there  might  be  imported  the  seeds,  roots,  or  cuttings  of  all 
the  principal  economical  plants  and  trees  known,  and  experi- 
mented upon  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  I  would  suggest  the  expe- 
diency of  Congress  making  annual  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  agriculture  sufficiently  early  in  the  session  to  order 
most  of  the  seeds  to  be  grown  the  approaching  season,  so  that 
they  may  be  received  in  time  for  distribution  by  January  1, 
or  before.  For  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  when 
large  orders  for  seed  have  been  made  after  the  month  of  April 
or  May.  it  was  impracticable  for  the  seedsmen  to  furnish  an 
adequate  supply  without  procuring  them  from  various  sources, 
-and  this  too  often  requiring  several  months.  Hence  most  of 
the  seeds  would  arrive  too  late  for  the  southern  and  middle 
sections  of  the  Union,  or  if  they  were  attempted  to  be  kept 
over  till  the  next  fall,  they  would  be  either  devoured  by  ver- 
min or  insects,  or  rendered  worthless  by  age. 

Another  feature  connected  with  these  appropriations  which 
appears  to  need  simplification  or  reform,  is  some  more  feasible 
*nd  equitable  plan  of  disposing  of  these  seeds  than  has  been 
adopted  heretofore. 

I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  instead  of  distributing 
them  promiscuously,  through  members  of  Congress,  societies, 
or  individuals,  who  may  apply  directly  for  them  at  the  Patent 
Office,  suitable  arrangements  be  made  by  said  members  for 
them  to  be  sent  in  bundles  not  exceeding  four  pounds  weighty 
ft-anked  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  to  the  State,  terri- 
torial, and  county  agricultural  societies,  or  to  the  secretaries 
of  States  or  Territories,  or  county  clerks,  where  there  are  no 
-such  societies,  to  be  distributed  by  mail  or  otherwise,  to  pro- 
per individuals  residing  in  each  State,  Territory,  or  county, 
for  trial  or  special  experiment,  with  a  request  that  each  recip- 
ient shall  report  the  result  for  the  use  of  the  Patent  Office. 

To  insure  the  free  and  speedy  transport  of  each  small  packet 
of  cuttings  or  seeds,  an  appropriate  stamp  might  be  placed 
apon  it,  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  name  of  the  member  of 
Congress  or  territorial  delegate  in  whose  district  or  Territory 
any  such  society  maybe  located,  or  in  which  any  secretary  of 
State  or  Territory,  or  county  clerk  may  reside. 

The  apportionment  of  the  packets  sent  to  the  State  socie- 
ties might  bear  a  stamp  containing  the  name  of  the  senators 
of  each  of  the  States,  respectively.  This  change  can  only  be 
effected  by  an  amendment  in  the  postal  law,  and  necessarily 
vrould  come  before  the  Committee  oivPosl  O^^^. 
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CHEMICAL  RESEARCHES  ON  THE  COTTDN  PIAHT. 

At  a  meeting  lately  held  in  Washington,  the  corresponding 
secretary  read  a  paper  by  Charles  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  en- 
titled ^ ^Chemical  Kesearches  on  the  Seed  of  the  Cotton  Plant." 
Having  become  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton 
crop,  Dr.  J.  also  turned  his  attention  to  the  uses  of  cotton 
seed,  the  great  mass  of  which  is  thrown  out  from  the  gin- 
house  and  allowed  to  rot  for  manure.     His  researches  show 
that  the  seed  may  be  profitably  employed  in  the  production 
of  oil,  whilst  the  refuse  fibre  adhering  to  the  hulls  may  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.     The  oil-cake  may  serve 
to  feed  animals  or  as  manure.     Dr.  Jackson  is  aware  that 
cotton  seed  oil  is  manufactured  in  New  Orleans,  but  is  in- 
formed that  the  yield  of  oil  is  very  small  from  the  unprepared 
seeds,  compared  with  that  from  seeds  that  have  been  hulled. 
The  analysis  was  confined  to  the  seed  after  being  deprived  of 
the  hull  by  Mr.  Messer's  patent  machine.     The  amouat  of 
oil  in  tliese  seeds  was  determined  by  extraction  with  either, 
after  the  seed  had  been  pulverized  and  dried  at  212°  F.    One 
experiment  gave  38.7  per  cent,  of  oil,  and  another  40.     The 
specific  gravity  of  this  oil  is  0.923,  (water  being  unity,)  the 
same  as  purified  whale  oil.     Cotton  seed  oil  is  stated  by  Dr. 
Wood  to  be  a  drying  oil,  but  the  oil  obtained  by  Dr.  J.  did 
not  dry.     It  therefore  serves  well  for  the  lubrication  of  ma- 
chinery, as  well  as  for  illumination  and  making  soap.     It 
may  also  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil  in  many  cases, 
and  may  be  eaten  on  salad,  as  it  has  no  disagreeable  odor  or 
taste. 

The  oil-cake  amounts  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  seed,  which 
was  found  to  contain  11  per  cent,  of  grape  sugar,  and  3.5 
per  cent,  of  gum,  which  latter  is  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
and  precipitable  by  alcohol. 

Bepeated  analysis  of  the'  oil-cake  gave  the  following  re- 
sults : 

Carbon, 37.740 

Oxygen, -        -      39.663 

Nitrogen,     -- 7.753 

Hydrogen,    -.-----.        5.869 
SfiJts,  (inorganic) 8.960 

99.985 


From  3,000  grains  of  oil-cake  16.5  grains  of  ashes  were 
obtained,  which,  upon  analysis,  gave  the  following  results^ 
when  calculated  in  hundredths  of  the  dfied  seed: 
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Alkaline  salts  soluble  in  water,       -        -        -        -  0.13 

Phosphate  of  lime,  -        .----.  3,04 

Potash,  ---------  0.46 

3oda, .'       ."       "  0.53 

Phosphoric  acid,  with  traces  of  sulphuric  acid  and 

chlorine,     -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  0.81 

Silica  and  oxide  of  iron  and  of  manganese,     -        -  0.18 

Loss, --  0.35 

5.50 


The  whole  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  present  was  2.456^ 
md  of  lime  1.340. 

These  results  explain  the  value  of  cotton  seed  as  manure 
for  Indian  corn,  which  draws  so  largely  on  the  soil  for  phos- 
phates. It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  oil-cake  contains  nitro- 
gen and  hydrygen  suflScient  to  afford  ten  per  cent,  of  ammo- 
nia, which  is  a  solvent,  career  and  stimulent  to  vegetation, 
rhe  carbon  and  oxygen  will  form  carbonic  acid,  another  ac- 
tive fertilizer.  Some  remaining  carbon  will  form  vegetable 
mould,  which  the  alkalies  will  in  part  dissolve  and  carry  into 
the  circulation  of  growing  plants.  Indeed,  every  element  of 
cotton  seed-cake  acts  as  nutriment  to  vegetation. 
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We  extract  the  following^  from  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  New 
Ortoans  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  importance  of  a  Geological  and  Scientific 
Sunrey  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  submitted  to  the  legislature,  February,  1856. 

In  1841,  the  legislature  of  this  State  authorized  a  commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  such  a  survey.  Some 
cursory  investigations  were  made  of  a  geological  nature  by 
Messrs.  Carpenter,  Trastour  and  Forshey.  These  gentlemen 
oiade  reports  which  were  never  printed,  and  which  are  not 
blown  to  be  extant  at  the  present  time,  having  probably  been 
lost  in  the  keeping  of  M.  E.  St.  Romes,  then  the  State 
printer. 

In  regard  to  our  geology,  we  infer,  from  the  most  authentic 
information  we  can  obtain,  that  this  State  offers  no  great  di- 
versity of  geological  formations.  Most  of  the  State  is  of  recent 
irlluvion.  The  north  and  northwestern  portions  exhibit  ter- 
tiary, and  possibly,  older  formations.  The  tertiary  charac- 
terized by  points  of  great  interest  Our  alluvion,  mostly  the 
sreation  of  the  great  Mississippi,  produced  in  part  under  our 
own  eyes,  offers  a  grand  exempnfication  of  geological  dynamics 
deserving  of  profound  study. 
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As  to  our  usefiil  mineral,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
northwestern  parishes  of  the  State  abound  in  gypsum^  valua- 
ble as  a  cement  in  the  arts  and  in  building,  and  as  a  manure 
in  agriculture;  also,  in  common  salty  generally  associated  with 
gypsum.  A  variety  of  mineral  cove,  known  as  lignite y  occurs 
in  the  same  region. 

It  is  not  to  us  certain  that  we  have  valuable  building  ma- 
terials, in  the  shape  of  stone  quarries,  within  our  Slate  limits  ; 
a  geological  survey  would  decide  the  matter. 

We  have  numberless  beds  of  sheU  mari,  more  or  less  use- 
ful in  agriculture  ;  but,  whether  we  have  marsh  beds,  rich  in 
Shosphates  or  in  potassa,  two  of  the  most  important  ingre- 
ients  of  good  soil  for  producing  cereal  and  fruits,  we  are 
unable  to  say.  The  investigation  of  this  matter  alone  is  of 
vast  importance  to  our  future  well-being  as  a  prosperous  State. 

The  thorough  investigation  of  the  nature  and  composition 
of  all  our  prominent  and  prevalent  varieties  of  soil,  which 
the  prosecution  of  a  scientific  survey  would  imply,  could  not 
&il  to  be  of  the  greatest  value.  We  should  thus  be  put  in 
possession  of  all  the  important  facts  and  data  necessary  to  the 
advancement  of  our  agriculture.  Our  planters  could  econom- 
ically prevent  the  deterioration  of  the  soil  cultivated,  what- 
ever crops  should  be  raised.  And  since  chemical  analyses 
have  shown  that  each  species  of  plant  appropriates,  while 
growing,  certain  special  kind  of  mineral  matters,  the  analy- 
sis of  the  soil  would  indicate  the  adaptability  of  certain  soils 
to  any  particular  crop. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  shores  of  many  of  our  unfre- 
quented bays  and  inlets  from  the  Gulf  will  be  found  to  yield 
guano-like  substance,  rich  in  phosphate  of  lime.  This  can 
only  be  determined  by  exploration  and  chemical  analysis.  If 
such  should  prove  to  be  the  fact,  the  value  of  the  deposits  for 
fertilizing  the  fields  devoted  to  the  raising  of  human  food 
would  transcend  all  modern  cultivation. 

Our  State,  in  reference  to  its  fertility,  is  confessedly  the 
Egypt  of  the  New  World  ;  but,  rich  and  deep  as  most  of  our 
soil  is,  it  will  nevertheless  become  gradually  exhausted  oC 
potassa  and  phosphates,  by  repeated  cereal  crops;  and  hence 
it  behoves  us  to  cast  about,  in  good  time,  for  the  most  econ- 
omical means  of  preventing  such  a  result. 

A  complete  geological  survey  would  incidentally  bring  to 
light  much  valuable  information  respecting  our  topography 
and  hydrography.  Subjects  having  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  occurrence  and  preventing  of  crevasses.  It  would,  of 
course,  devolve  upon  the  legislature  to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  geological  and  mineral  exploration  contemplated  should 
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be  prosecuted  in  connexion  with  a  topographical  and  hjdro- 
graphical  survey. 

A  thorough  investigation  into  the  qualities  of  all  oar  in- 
digenous waters,  including  rivers,  bayous,  creeks,  lakes, 
lagoons,  wells  and  springs,  whether  yielding  ordinary  po- 
table fresh  water  or  charged  with  mineral  ingredients,  should 
be  included  in  the  plan. 

To  sustain  the  most  desirable  tone  of  good  health,  human 
beings  require  water  containing  from  one  to  three  parts  in 
ten  thousand  of  the  mineral  salts  of  lime,  sodium,  iron,  &c. 
In  other  parts  of  the  world  great  value,  as  curative  means, 
ia^  deservedly  attached  to  mineral  waters.  There  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  our  State  is  rich  in  these  hygienic  resources. 
By  a  carefal  study  of  the  various  geological  beds  of  super- 
posed sands,  clays,  marls,  and  rocky  strata,  which  occur  in 
the  north  and  northwestern  portions  of  this  State,  and  espe- 
•cially  by  clearly  identifying  them  with  their  equivalents  in 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  our  theory  of  artesian  wells  will 
become  of  practical  value ;  in  the  States  named  adjacent  to 
HB  geological  surveys  have  been  some  time  in  progress  under 
legislative  authority.  Before  sinking  a  well,  the  depth  at 
which  water  will  be  found  can  there  be  very  closely  calcu- 
lated with  us ;  aside  from  the  developments  of  our  well  of 
mx  hundred  feet  in  Canal  street,  all  below  us  is  strictly  ^^terra 
incognita."  In  order  to  make  the  results  of  the  proposed 
geological  and  mineral  survey  quite  available  and  perma- 
nently useful,  the  plan  should  contemplate  the  collection  of 
several  complete  sets  of  all  our  rocks,  minerals^  sands,  clays, 
marls,  variety  of  soil,  and  samples  of  the  waters;  these 
should  be  accompanied  with  labels  setting  forth  the  localities 
whence  obtainea,  the  results  of  exact  chemical  analysis,  and 
the  various  economical  uses  to  which  they  are  applicable. 
In  like  manner  there  should  be  brought  together  and  duly 
preserved  and  labelled,  sets  of  dried  or  prepared  specimens  of 
all  our  indigenous  flora  and  fauna,  including  tre^s,  herbs, 
grasses,  weeds,  wild  flowers,  ferns,  aglae,  fungi,  lichen, 
mosses,  insects,  reptiles,  fishes,  birds,  quadrupeds,  &c.,  &c. 
One  of  these  museums  of  indigenous  productions  should,  be 
kept  in  the  State  house  in  Baton  Bou^e,  one  in  the  State 
seminary,  one  in  the  University  of  Lousiana,  and  one  in  the 
hall  of  the  New  Orleans  Academy  of  Sciences.  Different 
species  of  insects  often  become  the  dreaded  pests  of  the 
planter.  By  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  natural  history, 
means  may,  perhaps,  be  devised  to  arrest  or  lessen  their  rav- 
ages. There  is  a  kind  of  dynamic  or  vital  equilibrium,  or 
reciprocal  balance  among  the  members  of  organised  nature^^ 
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hj  which  the  abundant  prevalence  of  one  race  or  species  is 
found  to  depend  upon  the  paucity  or  redundance  of  some  other, 
remotely  removed,  pcrliaps,  in  the  scale  of  being.  Availing 
himself  of  a  knowledge  of  these  dependencies,  the  agricul- 
turalist may  sometimes  almost  annihilate  a  particular  race  of 
destructive  insects,  by  encouraging  the  multiplication  of 
particular  species  of  birds  which  prey  upon  them.  Although 
scientific  and  practical  investigations  of  our  native  grasses 
would  be  apt  to  bring  some  species  to  light  which,  by  culti- 
vation, might  supply  the  great  desideratum  of  grasses  as  well 
adapted  for  makmg  hay  in  our  latitude  as  the  Phleim  Pra- 
tense  and  other  hardy  exotics,  in  the  colder  latitudes  of  New 
York  and  New  England,  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  now 
known  to  embrace  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  distinct 
species,  is  comprised  in  comparatively  few  great  nat  ura 
groups  or  families.  Those  of  the  same  group  or  family 
have  many  traits  in  common,  flourishing  although  even  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  earth,  not  unfrequently  in  similar 
localities!,  as  respects  the  constituents  of  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow.  The  investigations  of  our  native  flora  would  then 
give  valuable  indications  as  to  what  foreign  plants,  useful  to 
man,  congeneric  with  indigenous  ones,  might  be  introduced 
with  a  prospect  of  success. 


CAIRO  AS  A  COHMEKCIAL  CITY. 

Heretofore  the  principal  market  for  all  the  immense  region 
laid  open  by  the  construction  of  the  railroads  in  Illinois,  has 
been  St.  Louis. 

This  city  is  situated  on  the  Mississipi,  a  few  miles  below 
its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  and  is  180  miles  above  Cairo. 
In  winter,  St.  Louis  is  always  blocked  up  by  the  ice,  and  in 
summer  its  navigation  suffers  greatly  from  drought ;  yet,  so 
imperatively  have  the  wants  of  commerce  called  for  a  market 
near  that  point,  that  the  growth  of  St.  Louis,  with  all  its 
disadvantages,  has  been  nearly  as  rapid  as  that  of  Chicago. 

In  1820,  the  population  of  St.  Louis  was  4,123;  in  1855, 
nearly  125,0001 

The  forests  of  southern  Illinois,  laid  open  for  use  by  the 
Central  railroad,  offer  an  immense  field  for  the  exercise  <rf 
most  profitable  labor,  at  a  comparatively  small  expenditure 
of  capital.  The  manufacture  of  staves,  for  the  supply  of  the 
su^ar  plant^ations  of  Louisiana  alone,  would  be  no  small  item. 
Ship  timber  could  be  furnished  for  the  whole  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  navigation,  cheaper  and  better  than  from  any 
other  point. 
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Marble  quarries  are  worked  near  Jonesboro*.  A  recent 
examination  proves  them  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  of  a  gray* 
isli  white  color,  fine-grained,  close,  compact,  ringing  clear 
under  the  hammer,  and  splitting  well  with  wedges.  It  takes 
a  fi.ne  polish,  and  can  be  got  out  of  any  size,  and  in  any  quan- 
tity. It  will  be  invaluable  as  a  building  material  in  Cairo, 
when  that  city  reaches  its  promised  greatness,  and  may,  no 
doubt,  be  sent  with  advantage  to  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans, 
perhaps  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati. 

There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  im- 
portant and  daily  increasing  trade  in  groceries,  for  the  supply 
of  this  extensive  region,  will  be  transferred  to  Cairo;  and 
we  apprehend  that  Chicago  will  hereafter  receive  most  of  its 
sugar,  molasses,  and  West  India  produce  over  the  Central 
railroad,  via  Cairo.  The  greater  portion  of  these  goods  has 
hitherto  ^een  received  by  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal, 
but  piurchasers  will  henceforth  be  disposed  to  avoid  the  uncer- 
tain navigation  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the  canal,  in 
&vor  of  the  sure  navigation  up  to  Cairo,  never  impeded  by 
ice,  and  transportation  thence  by  railroad  direct. 

Immense  quantities  of  pork,  now  going  to  St.  Louis,  and 
encountering  great  difficulties  in  crossing  there,  and  other 
troubles,  will  doubtless,  in  time,  when  the  proper  arrange- 
ments and  facilities  are  made,  be  shipped  south  to  Cairo,  both 
for  packing  and  reshipment  to  New  Orleans,  by  the  daily 
line  of  mail  steamers  running  from  that  point,  or  north  to 
Chicago  for  early  packing  for  the  lumber  trade. 

The  iron  and  other  heavy  goods  heretofore  supplied  to  the 

<xmntry  east  of  St.  Louis ^  and  from  that  city  towards  the  Wc^ 

iashy  tuiU  hereafter  be  furnished  cheaper  and  wUh  certainty 

Jrom  CairOy  which  must,  in  fact,  become  the  market  for  the 

jproduce  of  the  State, 

Very  appropriately,  it  has  been  observed,  that  "Cairo  is 
the  upper  port  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  another  and  a  better 
placed  New  Orleans." 


KANSAS  MATTERS-APPEAL  TO  THE  SODTH. 

To  the  People  of  the  South:  On  the  undersigned,  managers 
of  the  **  Lafayette  Emigration  Society,"  has  devolved  the  im- 
portant duty  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
slaveholding  States,  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  immediate 
action  on  their  part,  in  relation  to  the  settlement  of  Kansas 
Territory.  The  crisis  is  at  hand.  Prompt  and  decisive  mea- 
sures must  be  adopted,  or  farewell  to  southern  rights  and  in- 
dependence. 


B3B  KANSAS  MATTEES — APPEAL  TO  THE  SOUTH. 

The  western  counties  of  Missouri  have,  for  the  last  two 
years,  heen  heavily  taxeil,  both  in  money  and  time,  in  fight- 
ing the  battlea  of  the  South.  Lafayette  county  alone  has  ex- 
pended more  than  $100,000  in  money,  and  as  much,  or  more, 
m  time.  Up  to  this  time,  the  border  counties  of  MiBsonri 
have  upheld  and  maintained  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
South  in  this  struggle,  unassisted,  and  unsuccL'safully,  Bat 
the  abolition istB,  staking  their  all  upon  the  Kansas  ismic, 
and  hesitating  at  no  means,  fair  or  foul,  are  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  render  that  beautiful  Territory  not  only  a  "  free 
State,"  so  called,  but  a  den  of  negro  thieves  and  "higher 
law"  incendiaries. 

Missouri,  we  feel  confident,  has  done  her  duty,  aod  will 
-still  be  found  ready  and  willing  to  do  all  she  can,  fairly  and 
honorably,  for  the  maintainance  of  the  integrity  of  the  aonih. 
But  the  time  has  come  when  she  can  no  longer  stand  up, 
single  handed,  the  lone  champion  of  the  South,  against  the 
myrmldonis  of  the  entire  North.  It  requires  no  great  fore- 
sight to  perceive  that  if  the  "  higher  law"  men  succeed  in 
this  crusade,  it  will  be  but  the  commencement  of  a  irar  upon 
the  institutions  of  the  South,  wliich  will  continue  nntil  slaverj 
shall  cease  to  exist  In  any  of  the  States,  or  the  Union  is  di»- 
Bolved. 

How,  then,  shall  these  impending  evils  be  avoided  ?  Ths 
answer  is  obvious.  Settle  the  Temiory  with  eanigraiUa  from 
the  aoutk.  The  population  of  the  Territory  at  this  time  ii 
about  equal — as  many  pro-slavery  settlers  as  abolitionisti ; 
but  the  fanatics  have  emissaries  In  all  the  free  States — in 
almost  every  village — and  by  misrepresentation  and  falsehood 
are  engaged  in  collecting  money  and  enlisting  men  to  tyranite 
over  the  south.  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  southern  men  to  sub- 
mit without  resistance,  to  look  to  the  north  for  their  laws  and 
institntions  ?  We  do  not  believe  It !  If,  then,  the  south  is 
influenced  by  a  spirit  of"  self-respect  and  independence,  Isl 
aocietie.1  be  fcn-med  to  assist  emigrants.  Those  who  cannot 
emigrate  can  contribute  money  to  assist  those  who  can.  We 
have  such  societies  in  Missouri,  and  we  can  induce  more  peo- 
ple to  emigrate  than  we  are  able  to  support.  If  the  whole 
south  would  adopt  this  system,  we  would  succeed ;  Kansas 
would  be  a  slave  State,  and  the  slavery  agitation  would  cease. 
K  we  permit  the  north  to  make  an  abolition  State  of  Kansas, 
the  whole  south  must  submit  to  be  governed  by  the  north. 
Will  the  south  help  us  ? 
.  The  great  struggle  will  come  off  at  the  next  election,  in 
October,  1866,  and  unless  the  south  can  at  that  time  main- 
tain her  ground,  aW  m\\  "W  \oft\.,    "^  c  tfe-^^^.  Sx,  Vo»  ^nrna. 
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has  arrived.  The  time  has  come  for  action — boldy  determined 
action;  words  will  no  longer  do  any  good  ;  we  must  have 
men  in  Kansas  ;  and  that  too  by  tens  of  thousands.  A  few 
will  not  answer.  If  we  should  need  ten  thousand,  and  lack 
one  of  that  number,  all  will  count  nothing.  Let  all  then, 
who  can  come,  do  so  at  once.  Those  who  cannot  come,  must 
give  their  money  to  help  others  to  come.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  broad  acres  of  rich  land,  worth  from 
is  to  $20  per  acre,  open  to  settlement  and  pre-emption,  at 
f  1  25  per  acre.  Let,  then,  the  farmer  come  and  bring  his 
slaves  with  him.  There  are  now  one  thousand  slaves  in 
Kansas,  whose  presence  there  strengthens  our  cause.  Shall 
we  allow  these  rich  lands  and  this  beautiful  country  to  be 
overrun  by  our  abolition  enemies  ?  We  know  of  a  surety 
that  they  have  emissaries  and  spies  in  almost  every  town, 
village  and  city  in  the  south,  watching  our  movements,  and 
tampering  witn  our  slaves.  Let  us,  then,  be  vigilant  and 
active  in  the  cause;  we  must  maintain  our  ground.  The 
loss  of  Kansas  to  th^  south  will  be  the  death  knell  of  our 
dear  Union. 

Missouri  has  done  nobly,  thus  far,  in  overcoming  the  thou- 
sands who  have  been  sent  out  by  Abolition  Aid  Societies ;  we 
cannot  hold  out  much  longer  unless  the  whole  South  will 
come  to  the  rescue.  We  need  men ;  we  need  money ;  send  us 
both,  and  that  c^uickly.  Do  not  delay;  come  as  individuals, 
come  in  companies,  come  by  thousands. 

Our  hearts  have  been  made  glad  by  the  late  arrival  of  large 
companies  from  South  Carolina  and  Alabama.  They  have 
responded  promptly  to  our  call  for  help.  The  noble  Buford 
is  already  endeared  to  our  hearts ;  we  love  him ;  we  will  fight 
for  him,  and  die  for  him  and  his  companions.  Who  will 
follow  his  noble  example  I  We  tell  you  now,  and  tell  you 
frankly,  that  unless  you  come  quickly,  and  come  by  thousands, 
we  are  gone.  The  elections  once  lost,  we  are  lost  forever. 
Then  farewell  to  our  southern  cause,  and  farewell  to  our  glo- 
rious Union.     We  repeat  the  cry,  ^'come  over  and  help  us." 

W.  H.  BusssoJi,        Martin  Slaughter, 
0.  Anderson,  G.  W.  Baker, 

Edward  Winsor,       Nathan  CJorder, 
William  Shields. 
Daniel  A.  Veitch,  Secretary. 

EoAradfrcm  a  Letter  to  the  Kansas  Association  of  South  Ca- 
rolina from  Joseph  P.  Carry  dated  at  Platte  city.  Mo. 

1.  Can  you  give  us  accurate  information  as  to  the  relative 
strength  among  the  bona  Jide  settlers  in  Kansas  of  the  two 
parties  ? 
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I  cannot  tell,  with  any  precision,  the  strength  of  the  two 
parties  at  this  time.  There  has  been  no  reliable  test  of  the 
vote  of  either  party  since  last  spring.  The  returns  of  the 
elections  of  Whitfield  and  Rceder  cannot  be  taken  as  any  cri- 
terion of  the  true  vote  of  the  respective  parties.  There  being 
no  opposition  to  Whitfield,  the  vote  cast  at  his  election  by 
our  friends  was  very  light ;  while  at  Reeder's,  there  being  no 
legal  restraints,  the  vote  was  such  as  the  abolitionists  chose 
to  make  it. 

From  the  most  reliable  information  I  can  get,  I  certainly 
think  there  is  a  majority  of  pro-slavery  men  in  the  Territory; 
and,  as  they  are  not  like  the  abolitionists,  concentrated  upon 
one  or  two  points  in  an  election  for  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, they  would,,  without  aid  from  the  ^'border  ruffians/' 
be  able  to  carry  a  decided  majority  of  representatives.  We 
have  the  assurance,  however,  that  the  abolitionists  will  again 
make  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  send  out  emigrants  ;  and, 
as  Missouri  has  already  contributed  so  many  settlers,  it  is  all- 
important  that  the  other  southern  States  should  now  come  to 
our  assistance. 

2.  As  to  the  possibility  of  a  hostile  collision  immediately? 
I  think  there  is  none — nor,  indeed,  do  I  believe  it  very 

likely  there  will  be  one  at  all.  The  knowledge  that  govern- 
ment troops  will  be  used  against  them,  will  keep  the  aboli- 
tionists in  check,  and  prevent  them  again  breaking  out  in  in- 
surrection ;  and,  unless  Whitfield's  election  be  set  aside,  and 
a  new  election  ordered,  there  cannot  well  arise  any  occasion 
for  a  collision — at  least  imtil  next  fall,  when  the  election  for 
members  of  the  legislature  will  be  held. 

3.  The  possibility  of  strengthening  effectually  the  hands  of 
the  pro-slavery  party  by  the  next  fall  elections ;  and, 

4.  What  number  of  emigrants  from  the  south  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  secure,  in  a  political  contest  at  the  ballot-box,  the 
majority  to  the  pro-slavery  party? 

The  election  for  members  of  the  legislature  will  be  held  on 
the  first  Monday  in  October  next.  If  the  slaveholding  States 
will  send  us  two  thousand  emigrants,  that  is,  two  thousand 
voters,  during  the  present  year,  our  friends  believe  the  condi- 
tion of  Kansas  will  be  definitely  settled.  This  is,  however,  a 
mere  matter  of  conjecture,  for,  of  course,  we  cannot  tell  how 
large  the  emigration  from  the  north  will  be. 

From  the  most  reliable  information,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  we  shall  receive  the  number  suggested  and  more.  There 
will  also  be  from  Missouri  a  large  emigration  in  addition  to 
those  already  in  the  Territory. 

♦  3|c  3|e  :|c  ifc  :|c  4( 

6.  The  parties  who  arrive  by  the  Ist  of  June  ought  to  make 
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by  their  labor  enough  to  pay  for  their  subsistence.  Employ- 
ment for  all  kind  of  laborers  can  be  obtained  at  high  rat^. 
Mere  farm  hands  will  bring  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  per 
month  9  with  board  furnished  them,  and  mechanics  of  all  kinds 
are  in  great  demand.  All  can  certainly  procure  employment 
until  the  1st  of  December,  and  I  am  assured,  in  ordinary 
winters,  can  labor  conveniently  out  doors  almost  the  entire 
season. 

♦  ♦  «  ♦  3|c  4(  :|c 

In  addition  to  the  matters  suggested  by  your  inquiries,  I 
would  state  that  the  territory  lying  between  the  Kansas  and 
Missouri  rivers  is  now  occupied  by  a  decidedly  pro-slavery 
population.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Kansas  river,  and  es- 
pecially along  that  river,  the  abolitionists  have  made  their 
chief  settlements.  It  has  occurred  to  our  friends  that  it  would 
be  better,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  as  being  more  southern — 
more  agreeable  to  the  southern  emigrants — tliat  a  good  por- 
tion of  them  would  settle  south  of  Kansas  river.  By  this 
means  we  will  secure  the  southern  half  of  the  Territory  before 
it  is  filled  by  abolitionists ;  the  northern  half  will  be  saved 
by  Missourians.  The  representatives  have  already  been  ap-. 
portioned  to  the  different  counties ;  and  adding  to  our  num- 
bers north  of  the  Kansas  river  will  not  increase  our  strength, 
for  we  have  a  majority  there  now  ;  but  if  the  southern  men 
sose  distribute  among  the  counties  south  of  the  river,  their 
votes  will  tell. 

The  emigrants  would  still  come  up  the  Missouri  river,  and 
laiid  at  Kansas  City  or  Atchison,  as  they  might  determine  on 
going  to  the  eastern  or  western  portion  of  the  Territory. 
Atchison  is  nearer  to  Lecompton,  the  capital ;  and  I  think 
the  better  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory  now 
open  for  settlement  can  be  reached  from  that  point  most  con- 
veniently. These  are,  however,  matters  for  future  considera- 
tion. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  should  seek,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
induce  all  who  have  a  small  number  of  slaves  to  come  out. 
To  such  tliis  is  a  peculiarly  desirable  country,  and  they  need 
have  no  fear  of  slaves  escaping.  The  actual  presence  of  a 
good  number  of  slaves  would  at  once  settle  the  question. 

If  I  can  be  useful  to  you  in  any  way  in  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  your  society,  my  services  are  at  your  command. 

Kansas  Meeting  at  New  Orleans. 

Meeting  op  the  FRiEin)s  op  Kansas. — Pursuant  to  a  call,  a 
large  number  of  persons,  friendly  to  the  cause  of  slavery  in 
Kansas,  assembled  in  the  St.  Charles  Hotel. 


640  DTTBRKAL  DIPROVEMBNTfr-^-^rBXAS  IflfflDBLATURB. 

Hon.  Isaac  B.  Morse  officiated  as  president,  and  V.  H.  Ivy, 
Esq.,  as  secretary. 

After  some  preliminary  and  appropriate  remarks  of  the 
president,  J.  D.  B.  DcBow,  Esq.,  presented  the  following  re- 
solutions, which  were  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice : 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Kansas  Territory  have  organized  a  government  favor- 
able to  the  institution  of  slavery,  which  is  now  threatened  by  combinations  mmoog 
the  abolitionists  of  the  north  and  northwest — be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  our  citizens  have  the  right  to  emigrate  to  and  abide  in  Kanns 
or  any  other  federal  Territory,  and  to  take  with  them  such  property  as  is  recog> 
nized  by  the  constitutions  of  this  State  and  of  the  United  States.        % 

Resolved,  That  the  slave  institution  is  one  of  the  political  constituencies  of  this 
confederacy,  and  an  element  under  the  sovereignty  of  such  slave  State,  and  Uiat 
any  attempt  to  destroy  it,  other  than  by  the  consent  and  through  the  legitimate 
action  of  those  who  have  its  legal  control,  is  alike  moral  and  political  treachery 
to  the  system  of  this  Union. 

Resolved,  therefore,  in  view  of  these  cardinal  truths,  that  it  is  our  right  and 
dutv  as  a  people  *'  to  promote  the  emigration  of  such  citizens  as  will  go  to  Kansw, 
witn  a  bona  fide  purpose  of  becoming  mhabitants  thereof. 

Resolved,  That  wnile  we  do  not  claim  that  either  the  State,  or  any  subordinate 
official  authority,  or  any  armed  military  organization  should,  as  such,  intervene 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Kansas,  we  shalf  voluntarily,  as  private  individuals, 
furnish  all  necessary  facilities  within  our  lawful  sphere  of  action  which  may  be 
needed  by  or  useful  to  those  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  are  proper  persons  and 
may  desire  to  emigrate  to  Kansas,  with  or  without  property. 

Kesolved,  That  there  be  appointed  by  this  meeting  a  permanent  executive  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  nine  persons,  with  power  in  said  committee  of  keeping  up 
its  members,  (any  five  of  whom  shall  be  a  quorum,)  of  making  by-laws  and  ra^ 
ulations,  and  of  appointing  its  appropriate  officers,  and  that  saia  committee  ot 
requested  to  open  subscriptions  in  New  Orleans,  and  invite  them  from  the  several 
parishes,  and  approtpriate  such  amounts  as  may  be  contributed  in  aid  of  legitimate 
emigrants  from  our  own  or  other  slaveholding  States,  making  publication  throngii 
the  papers  of  the  city  of  the  amount  received  and  the  manner  of  its  disposal. 

Kesolved,  That  similar  associations  be  recommended  throughout  the  State. 

The  president  demanded  time,  consideration,  and  consulta- 
tion, before  making  the  appointments  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

General  Felix  Huston  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted : 

'  '^  Resolved,  That  the  Kansas  Pioneer,  edited  by  A.  B.  Hazzard,  at  Kickapeo  dtjt 
Kansas  Territorv,  and  published  at  j|(2  per  annum,  has  nobly  defended  the  cause 
of  the  south  and  of  the  constitution  in  that  Territory,  and  deserves  the  hearty 
support  and  encouragement  of  the  southern  people. 

After  some  conversational  debate,  it  was  moved  and  carried 
that  Messrs.  Morse,  Ivy,  DeBow  and  Mortens,  be  appointed 
members  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  TEXAS  LEGISLATURE. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Ashbel  Smith,  of  Texas,  for  a  copy  of  his  speech  upon 

the  subject  of  internal  improvements  in  that  State.    Dr.  Smith,  in  a  note  to  u»f 

makes  the  following  remarks,  which  we  copy  with  pleasure  : 

The  legislature  at  its  session  which  has  iust  closed  passed  but  few  laws  of  a 
general  eharacter.    The  leading  measure  or  the  session  was  the  Texas  debt  bill 
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irhichi  fortunilcly  for  the  hoaar  aud  proeperic^  of  the  Slate,  was  pnmd.  To  do 
tbii  roquired  immcnno  i-xertiona  on  Iho  part  of  its  friends.  I  wiLt  chairioan  of  tho 
coaunittee  which  reported  the  bij] ;  my  report,  and  a  Bpaech  1  made  in  support  of 
it,  I  tranimitUd  to  jou  a  few  mails  since. 

Another  meaiure,  or  rather  Bubject,  whidi  Dccupied  n  lar^  share  ofllie  lime  of 
the  legiBlature,  was  that  o(  internal  iniprovsments.  Two  BjElems  were,  the 
French  raj,  in  presence  before  the  legialaturo  :  one,  the  building  of  railroads  b; 
private  enlerpriae  mainlv,  through  tbe  agency  of  corporalions  ;  the  other  lyatein 
wu  that  known  as  the  ^tate  plan.  Mr.  Sherwood  was  sent  frum  Galveston  as 
the  special  advocate  of  the  latter,  or  Ststo  plan,  and  be  urtred  this  system  on  th« 
legislature  and  opposed  all  corporate  entorpriBce,  under  all  clrcuuixbinces,  with 
uotirinff  xeiil,perimveninceand  ability.  He  conciliated  considerable  favor  for  the 
Stale  pfaD  for  a  while,  but  in  the  end  the  legislature  were  satisfied  by  a  lorga, 
very  large,  majoiity  that  the  State  plan  of  building  roads  would  plunge  Teau 
into  that  bankruplcj,  more  or  less  complete,  whicli  has  befallen  every  Stale  that 
has  adopted  this  aysteni.  Besides,  our  constitution  would  roquira  a  cliange,  I 
will  net  saj  amtnilautti,  before  tho  State  plan  could  be  adopted  -,  and  our  citizens 
are  at  this  lime  aveine  to  tinkering  on  the  constitution,  imperfect  as  it  confomedly 
is.  A  bill  was  passed  the  Senate  authorizing  a  loin  of  six  thousand  dollars  a  mila 
to  railroads  which  shall  be  huilt  by  corporations.  There  is  every  reason  to  ba- 
liovo  that  this  bill  will  pass  the  house  at  the  adjourned  session  to  be  hold  in  July  ; 
it  will  give  Bucb  an  impulse  and  alTord  Huch  aubstantivo  available  aid  to  tho  great 
tmnks  of  roads  which  are  already  commenced  as  to  insure  their  building  wilhin  a 
reasonable  time.  The  branching  privilege,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  wisely  cut  off 
from  those  charters  which  have  asked  modilicatiDns  or  extensions  of  lime.  This 
will  promote  the  oxtcnding  of  a  few  gront  lines  on  direct  courses  into  the  remoter 
districts  of  this  great  State,  which  are  greatly  more  needed  than  sliorler  lie-mg 
lines  near  the  coasl.  In  view  of  what  has  already  been  done  in  tlie  way  of  ac- 
tually commencing  and  building  roads,  I  think  it  ma;  be  safely  asserted  that  com- 
merce and  travel  will  establish  the  bead  waters  of  Galveston  Bay  about  the  city  of 
Hooslon,  as  tbe  centre  for  western,  middle,  and  Id  souie  considerable  extent,  of 
norlhom  Teias.  Of  course,  at  no  very  distant  period,  there  must  be  a  connect- 
ing road  running  into  the  city  of  Galveaton.  Il  appears  la  me  Ibat  the  necessity 
of  the  interior  diBtricls  for  transportation  to  navigable  waters  must  iirGt  bo  pro- 
vided for.  In  northern  Texas,  the  "Tesas  Western  Railroad  Company"  has  had 
its  name  changed  to  the  "  Southern  Pacific,"  and  its  charter  otherwise  amended. 
A  oonsiderabla  number  of  hands  fnegroes)  are  at  work  on  ttiis  road,  and  it  seems 
now  established,  that  under  this  diartar  the  great  southern  road  shall  connect  the 
Hississippi  river  and  the  Gulf  of  Menico  with  the  Pacific  ocean  will  be  con- 
stmcted.  Tho  importance  of  pushing  forward  tbe  construction  of  this  road  can- 
not be  over  estimoted  for  llie  south.  Being  built  by  slave  labor  il  insures  a  tier  of 
slaveholding  States  along  its  line  to  the  Pacilic  ocean  I  omit  other  railroad  ma' 
ten,  for  I  have  neither  space  nor  the  intention  to  write  an  article  on  railroad  e 

Beveral  other  important  measures  besides  the  loan  bill  were,  for  want  of  time 
consider  Ihom  maturely,  adjourned  over  to  the  meeting  in  July  ;  among  thorn 
■  system  of  common  schools. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  IRON  BUILDINGS. 

The  erection  of  a  new  hospital  at  Now  Orleans,  under  nn  appropriation  from 
the  federal  government,  furniaheB  an  opportunity  ofintrodneing  iron  buildings  for 
public  purposes,  which  will  no  doubt  lead  lu  a  vastly  citondod  cousumplion  of 
that  material,  now  so  important  an  American  luterost. 

We  extract  from  the  proposals  of  the  Treasury  ; 

"  Proposals  will  at  tha  same  time  b«  received  for  a  building,  similar  la  that 
oiled  for  by  the  spocificationa  except  that  tho  main  or  exterior  walls  will  ba  con- 
structed of  an  iron  veneering,  upon  iron  framus,  filled  witJi  some  non-conduelin{ 
substance,  thus  making  the  atructure  Urc-proof,  according  to  a  supplement  to  ths 
specifications.  Persons  submitting  such  proposals  will  give  minute  details  of  h>- 
t«niii£  the  vertical  and  horizontal  frames  CDinposing  the  walla  ;  of  filling  them  ; 
^«^ie  style  of  oinamentation,  &a.     Persons  may  submit  plana  for  an  iron  build>_ 
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qual  or  smaller  size  than  tliat  called  for  by  the  specifications,  thoogk 
generally  to  the  sliapc  and  plan." 

.  of  this  now  and  useful  consumption  of  American  iron  on  the  pmit  of 

imcnt,  has  been  uracticallv  su^irested  by  the  accomplished  seientifio 

t  tho  head  of  Uio  Bureau  of  Construction  of  the  Treasury  Department, 

..  H.  Bowman.     Simultaneous  with  his  assumption  of  omce,  he  caneod 

tuted  a  series  of  experitnnnts  to  test  tho  adaptation  of  iron  to  the  varioui 

of  a  building  material,  which  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  iron  bMinif 

ng,  to  a  larffo  extent,  in  all  tho  new  buildings  erected  by  tho  Secretaij 

reasury,  under  the  superintendence  of  this  officer.    Ho  has  aleo,  with  the 

;emont  and  snpport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  cauwd  iron  to  be 

cly  employed  for  tho  interior  construction  of  buildings  generellj.     And 

we  have  seen,  an  important  step  has  been  taken  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 

iward  the  adoption  of  iron  as  a  building  material,  for  the  exterior  as  well 

nterior  of  public  edifices. 


IHPORTA^IT  NAl'TICil  INVENTION. 

Braslicar,  of  Louisiana,  hus  lately  applied  for  letters  patent  for  an  inren- 
irhich  must  prove  of  great  importance  to  navigators,  and  ought  to  receive 
ttention  of  government. 

iC  patentee  for  this  invention  riaims  for  it  a  capacity  to  control  sea  vesiels 
.0  most  violent  gales  or  storms,  when  it  becomes  necessary  for  their  safetj  to 
:o ;  that  when  it  is  lowerrd  into  the  sea  it  will  bring  the  vessel's  head  directly 
le  wind,  where  she  will  stand  as  firmly  as  if  an(mored  on  ordinary  holding 
ind,  (as  seamen  term  it.)    Now,  should  it  bo  desirable  (that  in  apprehension 
i  dangerous  lee-shore)  to  give  a  direction  to  the  ship's  drifl,  this  can  be  done 
1  degree  of  four  or  five  points  of  tho  compass,  by  taking  in  or  letting  ont  one 
the  Tines  from  the  bow,  until  tlic  buoys  show  an  angle  of  about  forty*fiTe  de- 
aes  to  the  bow  of  the  vessel.    It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  how  much  more 
care  is  the  rudder  of  a  ship,  than  in  the  ordinary  way  of  lashing  the  helm  arlee. 
>  receive  tho  whole  force  or  tho  sea,  to  keep  the  ship's  head  as  much  to  the  wind 
I  possible.    Now  it  is  not  the  least  advantage  that  this  invention  offers  tho  nsTi- 
ator  when  near  his  port  of  destination,  when  met  by  a  violent  head-wind  calca- 
Ated  to  drive  him  from  his  port,  that  he  can  lower  his  anchor  and  ride  ont  the 
(ale  in  more  safety  than  to  stand  before  the  wind  or  to  lie  to,  under  a  northern 
^le  in  an  icy  temperature.    Wo  have  rarely,  if  ever,  witnessed  so  simplOt  so 
cheap  an  invention,  that  promises  sucli  results  as  we  anticipate  from  it  in  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  on  tiie  ocean,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see 
BYery  maritime  power,  in  a  short  time,  compelling  every  vessel  to  use  this  in- 
rention. 


Dr.  J.  H.  Gibbon,  of  North  Carolina,  desires  us  to  insert  a  correction  of  the 
report  which  was  made  in  the  Review  of  his  remarks  at  the  Jate  southern  con- 
vention. VTe  have  not  space  to  insert  all  that  our  friend  has  sent  us,  bat  the  part 
extracted  will  perhaps  be  sufficient. 

*'  It  appears  proper  to  amend  some  statements  in  a  report  of  expressions  which 
appear  under  my  name,  in  the  March  number  of  DeBow's  Review. 

"  Objection  was  made  to  a  proposition  to  meet  again  in  Richmond,  because 
two  appointments  had  already  boon  made  fur  that  city  ;  and  it  was  not  desirable 
lo  invite  preparations  for  such  an  occurrence  by  immediate  adjournment  to  meet 
again  in  May.  The  moral  effect  of  doing  nothing  was  also  feared,  when  there 
was  much  to  be  done  ;  no  reports  were  called  for. 

'*  There  was  no  intention  to  offer  rebuke  to  those  appointed  to  report ;  such 
reference  was  misplaced,  having  allusion  to  a  separate  subject — the  abiduction  or 
retention  of  slaves  at  tho  north. 

*'  Whilo  I  was  speaking,  some  one  placed  a  paper  in  my  hand,  a  paragraph,  to 
ihow  intention  to  withdraw  the  runaway  servants  from  the  south,  wlio  had  fled 
to  Canada,  to  work  abandoned  plantations  in  Jamaica.  I  visited  that  island  and 
Hhers  in  the  West  Indies,  besides  the  continent  of  southern  America,  and  regard 
the  general  condition  of  tho  emancipated  negroes  infinitely  worse  than  that  of 
the  majority  of  slaves  on  our  southern  plantations." 
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The  Confidential  Correspondence  qf  J<CapoUon  Bonaparte  with  lua  Brother  Joseph* 
Ki«f  qf  Spain,  Selected  and  translated  with  ezplaiialory  notes  from  tiie  Me- 
noires  du  Roi  Joseph,  in  2  vols.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Yolumes  contain  a  translation  of  all  the  letters  and  orders  of  Napoleon 
lublishcd  in  the  Memoires  of  King  Joseph,  with  other  letters  of  Napoleon,  and 
K>me  explanatory  ones,  the  production  of  other  pens.  They  are  not  curtailedi 
ind  the  editor  admits  that  it  is  only  by  studying  the  details  of  liis  orders  that  their 
fonderful  fullness,  minuteness,  and  precision  can  be  estimated.     The  work  is 

e  of  great  interest. 

VuU  to  India,  China,  and  Japan.    By  Bayard  Taylor.    New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 

~f  1856.  This  volume  ends  the  record  ot  two  and  a  half  years  of  travel,  which 
commenced  in  the  "  Journey  to  Central  Africa,*'  and  continued  in  tho 
'Lands  of  the  Saracen."  The  three  works  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
{•ntloman. 

Biatory  qf  Philosophy  in  Epitome,  By  Dr.  Albert  Schwcg^ler.  Translated  from 
b»  German  by  Julius  H.  Seelye.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1856.  This 
irork  is  considered  in  Germany  the  best  concise  manual  upon  the  subject,  anfl  is 
idmirably  adapted  to  the  higher  class  of  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  overy- 
vhen. 

Elements  qf  Lo^,  together  with  an  Introductory  View  qf  Philosophy  in  General, 
md  m  Preliminary  View  of  the  Reason,  By  Henry  P.  Tappan.  Ntfw  Vork:  D. 
Ippleton  db  Co.,  1856. 

It  is  attempted  in  the  work  to  make  out  the  system  of  logic  under  its  several 
leparUnents,  and  to  present  it  not  merely  as  a  method  of  obtaining  inferences 
rom  truth,  but  also  as  a  method  of  establishing  those  first  truths  and  general 
irfaiciples  which  must  precede  all  deduction. 

The  J^oral  and  Intellectual  Diversity  of  Races,  with  particular  rtference  to  their 
ttpeeHve  If{/luence  in  the  Civil  and  Political  History  qf  J^anhind,  From  the 
Wioh  of  Count  A.  de  Gobineau  ;  with  an  Analytical  lntrodu<  lion  and  copious 
liBlorical  Notes,  by  H.  Hotz;  with  an  Appendix  containing  ::  Summary  of  the 
ittst  Scientific  Facts  bearing  upon  the  Unity  or  Plurality  of  Races,  by  J.  C. 
roll,  M.  D.,  of  Mobile.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippencott  &  Co.,  1856. 

We  ^ve  the  title  of  this  able  volume  in  full,  and  will  take  occasion  very  soon 
>  fbmiflh  an  analysis  of  its  contents  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  Dr.  Nott 
bkj  furnishes  his  portion  of  the  work,  and  proves  himMolf  again  a  profound 
ilnkar  and  writer  upon  the  question  of  the  races,  regardinj^  little  the  puny  shafts 
f  his  assailants. 

The  Blue  Ribbon;  a  Story  of  the  Last  Century.  By  Anna  Harriet  Drury.  A 
rettT  little  story. 

The  Onyx  Ring,    By  John  Sterling*,  with  a  biographical  preface  by  Charles  Hale. 

Sf.  GUdas,  or  the  Three  Paths.    By  Julia  Kavanagh. 

UUUe  Paul  and  other  Stories.     By  Lizzie  Amory. 

JUie  four  works  above  named  are  neat  duodecimos,  published  by  Whittemore, 

riles  &  Hall,  Boston.    We  have  not  been  able  to  look  into  their  contents  as  yet. 

Speeches  and  Addresus  qf  Charles  Sumner,  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields,  1856. 
lie  publishers  have  sent  us  a  copy,  and  we  can  only  return  the  courtesy  by  men- 
oning  the  fact. 

The  Angel  in  the  House;  The  Betrothal.  Boston:  Ticknor  A  Fields,  1856.  A 
oem  of  some  merit,  and  quaintly  published. 

The  Attache  in  Madrid,  or  Sketches  of  the  Court  qf  Isabella  II,  Translated  fiom 
le  German.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1856. 

We  have  not  had  the  time  to  examine  the  volume,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  of 
reat  interest,  and  treats  of  matters  of  late  European  diplomacy.  We  have  not 
MO  if  the  writer  does  justice  to  Mr.  Soul€,  but  that  able  gentleman  will 
ndoubtedly  prove  strong  enough  for  his  own  vindication  whenever  the  time  shall 
ome.    The  volume  will  be  referred  to  again. 

Jackson  and  J^ew  Orleans,  an  authentic  J^arrative  of  the  memorable  Achievement 
f  the  American  Army  under  Andrew  Jackson,  btfore  SCew  Orleans,  in  the  Winter  qf 
814  mid  1815.     By  Alexander  Walker.    New  York:  J.  C.  Derby,  1856. 

Judge  Walker,  a  citizen  of  New  Orleans,  and  for  many  years  editor  of  a  lead- 
y  ummal  in  that  city,  has  devoted  long  and  laborious  researches  to  the  subject 
I  this  memoir,  and  nas  undoubtedly  had  access  to  ererything  that  oonHwrn 
arj  history  or  tradition  could  furnish.    We  have  no  doubt  of  the  f 
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general  fidelity  of  the  work  without  undertaking  to  ezprew  concurrence  in  all  of 
its  positions.  No  student  of  American  history  uiould  fail  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
volume,  from  which  instruciion  and  amusement  will  be  abundantly  reaped. 

Aspiration;  an  •Autobiography  of  Girlhood,  By  Mrs.  Manners.  New  York: 
Sheldon,  Lamport  &  Blakeman,  1855.  The  author  hopes  to  show  in  the  volome 
the  quicksands  in  tho  path  of  girlhood,  the  false  lights  which  delude.  *'  1  haye 
tried,"  she  says,  **  to  be  faithful  to  the  soul  advancing  into  a  cultivated  matoritf 
of  womanhood." 

The  Day  Star  of  American  Freedom,  showing  the  Birth  and  Chrowth  of  ToUratien 
in  Marvland.  Ry  Georfi;e  L.  Davis,  of  Baltimore.  New  York :  C.  Scribner, 
1855.  The  work  is  founded  upon  researches  among  the  archives  at  Anapolis  and 
at  London.  In  these  dark  days  of  persecution  in  religious  matters  revived,  a 
defence  of  toleration,  as  exhibited  in  the  early  days  of  Marvland,  will  be  8oa(riit 
aflcr  and  read  with  liveliest  interest.  Would  to  Grod  this  lesson  may  be  a  sala- 
tary  one  to  our  countrymen. 

Parisian  S^hts  and  French  Principles  seen  through  American  Spectaelis,  By 
James  Jackson  Jarvis.  New  York:  Harper  &.  Brothers,  1855.  Second  series. 
Tho  illustrations  are  very  numerous  and  very  handsome,  and  of  tlie  most  amusing 
kind.  Really  this  work  is  one  of  the  most  readable  and  interesting  of  the  day, 
and  will  acquire  a  wide  popularity. 

Sketch  qf  the  Life  and  Times  of  John  De  Witt,  together  with  a  Treaties  on  lift 
Annuities.  By  Robert  G.  Barnwell,  American  Consul  at  Amsterdam.  New 
York:  Pudney  &  Russell,  1856.  In  a  late  number  of  the  Review  our  readers 
were  presented  in  advance  of  its  publication  with  a  chapter  from  this  most 
interesting  and  instructive  little  volume.  Mr.  Barnwell  aeserves  well  of  the 
literary  public  for  having  collected  with  great  pains  in  Holland  the  materials  of 
this  wort,  which  he  presnts  in  the  most  graceful  manner.  It  would  be  well  fi>r 
our  country  did  all  of  its  consular  agents  abroad  employ  their  talents  in  each 
fields  as  those  selected  by  Mr.  Barnwell.  He  has  now  m  preparation  a  lift  of 
Grotius. 

Appleton*s  Cyelopadia  of  Biography,  emhraeing  a  seriea  qf  original  memoirs  qflhs 
most  distinguished  persons  qfall  times.  (Written  for  this  work  by  a  lai^e  number 
of  English  scholars.)  American  edition  edited  by  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.D.  LLD. 
With  illustrations.    New  York :  Appleton  &  Co.,  1856. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Hawkes,  so  high  in  American  letters,  will  be  a  sufficient 

Saarantee  of  the  value  of  this  work.  It  is  based  upon  the  Cyclopcsdia  of 
iography  edited  by  Rich,  and  published  in  London  during  the  last  year.  Ae  in 
the  case  of  the  English  edition,  the  articles  supplied  in  this  are  from  dLflfemt 
hands.  Several  thousand  names  have  been  added,  and  the  work  conatitatee  a 
valuable  record  of  biography  which  no  library  should  be  without,  lis  style  of 
execution  is  almost  faultless . 

Recollections  qf  the  Table  T(Uk  qf  Samuel  Rogers,  to  which  is  added  PorsoiiMiM. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1856.  The  editor,  like  another  Boswell,  (thoo^ 
unlike  in  every  thing  else,)  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  down  in  all  their  minntia 
the  anecdotes,  &c.»  with  which  the  conversation  of  his  hero  abounded.  Fruh 
the  mass  of  such  memoranda  a  most  readable  and  capital  volume  has  been  oon- 
structed,  and  one  which  will  be  highly  appreciated  in  all  literary  circles. 

Klosterheim,  or  the  Masque,  By  Thomas  de  Quincy,  with  a  biographical  pve- 
face  by  Dr.  Shelton  Mackensie.  Boston:  Whittemore,  Niles  &  Hail.  New 
York:  J.  C.  Derby,  1856. 

Edinhurg  Review  for  March,  1856,  Westminster  Review  for  AprU,  1856,  Biecfc> 
wood^s  Magaxine  for  AprU,  1856.  New  York :  Leonard,  Scott  &  Co.'s  repaUi- 
cations. 

Mrs,  Follen*s  Twilight  Stories, 

1.  '*  True  Stories  about  Dogs  and  Cats." 

2.  *<  Made  up  Stories." 

3.  "  The  Pedler  of  Dust  Sticks." 

4.  "  The  Old  Garret."    Part  I. 

5.  "  The  Old  Garret."    Part  II. 

6.  "  The  Old  Garret."    Part  HI. 

By  Mrs.  Pollen,  with  illustrations  by  Billings.  Boston  :  Whittemore,  Niki  k, 
Hall.    Milwaukie  :  A.  Whittemore  &  Co.,  1856. 

<*  If  these  books  please  the  little  boys  and  girls,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  pvb- 
lisbera  to  add  six  more,  making  twelve  in  all,  and  forming  a  yeiy  pretty  and  um- 
/iii  lit  U«  library." 
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Introductiok.    I.  Biblical  Objections.    II.  **That  Slavery  demoralizbi 

THE  COMMUNITY  IN  WHICH  IT  EXISTS."  III.  SlAYERY  AS  A  QUESTION  OP  PO- 
LITICAL Economy.  IV.  Miscellaneous  Objections.  I.  At  to  number  of 
Slaveholders.  2.  As  to  Slave  Representation.  3.  "  Slave  Breed- 
ing." 4.  **  Slavery  Extension."  5.  As  to  liberty  of  speech  in  the 
South  upon  Slavery.  Emancipation  North  and  South.  Kindly  Rela- 
tions BETWEEN  Master  and  Slave.    Conclusion. 

So  many  essays  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  have  been  given 
to  the  public,  that  it  may  almost  be  considered  a  work  of 
45upererogation  to  discuss  it  further.  Certainly  the  main 
points  01  justification  of  this  institution  can  never  be  more 
forcibly  presented,  than  they  have  already  been  in  the  mas- 
terly essays  by  Chancellor  Harper,  Professor  Dew,  and  the 
letters  of  Governor  Hammond  to  Clarkson.  These  able  pa- 
pers, which  I  fear  are  but  little  known  to  northern  readers, 
«re  so  logical  and  conclusive  that  they  occupy  the  entire 
ground  upon  the  points  to  which  they  relate.  It  would  be 
"worse  than  folly  to  attempt  to  fortify  their  reasoning,  or  to 
supply  a  single  link  in  their  well-constructed  chain  of  argu- 
mentation. Professor  Dew,  whose  review  of  the  debates  in 
the  Virginia  legislature  on  the  subject  of  emancipation  was 
i^ritten  in  1831,  may  be  considered  as  the  pioneer,  or  at  all 
events  as  the  first  able  expounder  of  the  views  which  now 
generally  prevail  in  the  southern  States  upon  the  relations 
of  slavery  to  the  community  in  which  it  exists,  as  well  as 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  that  institution  upon  the  races 
it  subjugates.  As  a  pure  specimen  of  inexorable  logic,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  its  equal  or  certainly  its  superior  in 
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the  whole  range  of  English  literature.  Chancellor  Harper's 
essay,  though  possibly  not  of  the  same  high  order  as  an  intel- 
lectual performance,  is  yet  of  commanding  ability. 

Notwithstanding  that  these  essays,  the  letters  of  Hammond, 
and  numerous  other  papers  and  speeches  of  great  merit,  upon 
this  subject,  have  been  long  before  the  public,  justifying  not 
only  slavery  as  it  exists,  but  slavery  in  the  abstract,  when  a 
greatly  inferior  race  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  superior 
one,  yet  the  vast  majority  of  abolitionists  still  seem  to  be  un- 
der the  impression,  it  may  be  honestly,  that  their  arguments, 
as  they  are  pleased  to  term  them,  have  never  been  answered. 
The  recent  very  able  lecture  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Toombs,  be- 
fore the  abolition  society  at  Boston,  published  in  the  May 
number  of  this  Review,  must  have  suggested  to  the  minds  of 
some  of  his  hearers  a  doubt,  at  least,  of  the  entire  accuracy 
of  their  preconceived  opinions  upon  this  subject,  unless  we 
uncharitably  suppose  the  understandings  of  them  all  to  have 
been  closed  and  hermetically  sealed  against  the  admission  of 
a  single  ray  of  light. 

Unfortunately,  the  abolitionists,  as  a  body,  read  but  the  one 
side  of  the  great  question.  Southern  newspapers,  magazines, 
reviews,  and  political  speeches  and  pamphlets,  have  but  a 
limited  circulation  at  the  north,  and  consequently  the  people 
in  that  section,  though  generally  intelligent,  are  profoundly 
ignorant  both  of  the  theory  and  of  the  practical  operation  of 
the  system  of  slavery.  All  the  prejudices  of  their  education 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  forming  a  fair  and  just  opinion 
upon  this  subject,  nor  have  we  reason  to  hope  for  any  future 
moderation  of  sentiment ;  on  the  contrary,  we  may  even  ex- 
pect a  more  rabid  fanaticism,  if  that  be  possible,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding than  in  the  existing  generation.  The  disorganizing 
doctrines  of  abolitionism  are  now  taught  from  the  pulpit  and 
in  the  common  schools,  both  orally  and  in  text  books.  Hatred 
to  the  slaveholder,  for  abolitionism  resolves  itself  into  that  at 
last,  is  indirectly  inculcated  as  the  highest  civil  and  religious 
duty.  There  are  noble  men  in  the  north,  and  they  can  never 
be  sufficiently  honored,  who  have  thrown  themselves  into  the 
breach  with  more  than  Roman  heroism,  and  bravely  resisted 
the  mad  spirit  which  threatens  to  overwhelm  the  land  with 
ruin.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered by  the  South,  on  the  proper  occasion  and  in  the  proper 
manner. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  while  the  anti-slavery  sentiment 
at  the  North  seems  daily  to  increase  in  virulence  and  intensity, 
the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  is  becoming  more  unanimous 
in  approving  the  very  principle  of  slavery,  and  justifying  the 
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system  as  a  valuable  social  and  political  institution.  Like 
other  subjects,  this  one  of  slavery  was  not  understood,  even 
in  its  simplest  relations,  as  a  question  of  political  economy, 
until  it  had  been  investigated.  In  the  earlier  discussions,  it 
was  admitted  by  southern  men  that  slavery  was  an  evil  which 
it  was  desirable  to  get  rid  of,  but  for  which  the  existing  gen- 
eration was  in  nowise  responsible.  In  short,  no  attempts  at 
justification  of  the  system  were  made,  although  apologies  for 
it  were  not  unfrequent.  It  is  probable  that  the  South  would 
have  continued  merely  to  apologize  but  for  the  denunciations 
of  the  abolitionists,  which  led  to  the  investigation,  and,  as 
we  think,  conaeqxient  conviction  that  slavery,  as  it  exists  in 
the  United  States,  in  all  its  apects,  moral,  social,  and  politi- 
cal, is  not  inconsistent  with  justice,  reason,  or  religion^ 
These  views  may  not  yet  be  universally  prevalent,  but  cer« 
tainly  they  are  entertained  by  a  very  large,  enlightened,  and 
constantly  increasing  class  in  the  States  of  the  l^uth. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  propose  to  take 
up,  seriatim,  and  reply  to  the  current  abolition  objections  to 
our  system  of  domestic  servitude.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
discuss  the  general  subject,  except  incidentally,  for  the  rea- 
sons given  at  the  beginning,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
strengthen  the  arguments  or  fortify  the  conclusions  of  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  there  named.  I  shall,  therefore, 
confine  myself  chiefly,  as  above  stated,  to  a  brief  reply  to 
the  common  objections  urged. 

I.  The  most  prominent  of  these  are  the  Biblical  objections. 
They  have  been  presented  in  the  strongest  point  of  view  by 
Channing  and  Wayland.  There  are  certainly  no  specific 
passages  in  either  the  Old  or  New  Testaments  prohibiting  or 
condemning  slavery ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  pas- 
sages in  both  recognizing  and  regulating  it.  In  fact,  slavery, 
as  described  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  not  merely  permissive, 
but  is  positively  enjoined  by  the  Almighty,  through  Moses, 
as  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  polity:  ^^Both  thy  bond-men  and 
thy  hondrvnaids,  which  tlum  shalt  Jiave,  sliaU  he  of  the  heathen 
that  are  round  about  you  ;  of  tJieni  aJtall  ye  buy  bond-men  and 
bond-maids.  Moreover,  of  the  children  of  the  strangers  that 
do  sojourn  among  you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy  and  of  their  fami- 
lies that  are  toith  you,  which  they  begat  in  your  land;  and  tJiey 
shall  be  your  possession.  And  ye  sJudl  take  them  as  an  inherit- 
ance for  your  children  after  you,  to  inJierit  them  for  a  posses- 
sion; they  shall  be  your  bond-m^n  for  ever," — (Lev.  XXV, 
44,  46.) 

It  may  be  said  that  the  heathen  mentioned  in  the  text 
were  Canaanites,  and  that  slavery  was  infiicted  upon  them  in 
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punishment  for  their  crimes,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  in- 
vasion and  conquest  of  their  country,  the  slaughter  of  their 
women  and  children,  and  the  other  evils  to  which  they  were 
subjected  ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  was  merely  to  be  regarded 
as  a  judgment  from  God  upon  an  offending  people,  and  not 
as  an  ordained  domestic  institution.  But  it  will  be  found, 
from  examination  of  the  context,  that  slavery  was  intended 
as  much  to  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  social  policy  of 
the  Hebrews  as  the  provisions  for  the  redemption  of  land^ 
the  appointment  of  the  sabbatical  year,  and  the  year  of  jubi- 
lee, which  are  mentioned  in  the  same  chapter  and  in  the 
same  connexion.  There  is  not  the  slightest  proof  that  the 
establishment  of  slavery  was  intended  for  the  mere  temporary 
purpose  of  chastising  the  wickedness  and  guilt  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Palestine.  A  portion  of  the  Hebrews  themselves 
were  subjected  to  the  same  species  of  servitude,  except  that 
they  were  to  be  liberated  at  the  sabbatical  year,  and  if  at  that 
time  they  still  desired  to  remain,  because  of  love  to  the  mas- 
ter's household,  he  is  commanded  to  take  ^^an  mvl  and  thrust 
it  through  their  ear  unto  the  door,  and  they  shall  then  become  his 
servants  forever,     (Dent,  XV,  17.) 

Another  objection  is  made,  that  tlie  arguments  derived 
from  the  Bible  which  justify  slavery  would  also  justify  poly- 
gamy ;  or,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Channing,  that  'Hhe 
Scripture  might  be  used  to  stock  our  houses  with  wives  as 
well  as  slaves,"  for  '^polygamy,"  says  he,  '^  was  allowed  to 
the  Israelites,  was  the  practice  of  the  holiest  men,  and  was 
common  and  licensed  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles."— (C^Aaii- 
ning*s  Works,  vd.  2,  p,  99.)  This  objection  can  be  disposed 
of  in  a  very  few  words.  It  is  true  that  polygamy  was  the 
practice  of  the  patriarchs  and  other  holy  men  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  but  no  passage  can  be  found  positively  establishing, 
regulating,  or  incidentally  approving  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
slavery ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  was  not  made  or  recognized 
by  law  as  an  institution.  It  is  narrated  historically  that 
Abraham,  Jacob,  David,  Solomon,  and  many  other  good 
men  had  a  plurality  of  wives,  but  this  fact  is  mentioned  like 
other  facts  and  events  in  their  lives,  generally  without  com- 
ment. And  besides  this,  it  would  be  diflScult  to  show  that 
polygamy,  as  practiced  at  that  early  age,  and  in  the  state  of 
society  then  existing,  was  in  itself  a  wrong. 

A  vague  idea  seems  generally  to  prevail  that  the  entire 
system  of  Jewish  laws,  customs,  and  usages,  as  well  as  the 
whole  body  of  their  princijdcs,  moral  and  religious,  were  ab- 
rogated and  repealed  by  the  new  gospel  dispensation,  as  it  is 
called,  promulged  by  our  Saviour.     This  is  a  gross  miscon- 
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oeption.     The  Hebrew  political  and  social  law,  of  which 
slavery  formed  a  part,  unlike  the  political  societies  of  other 
nations,  was  ordained  by  God  himself,  as  before  stated, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Moses,  his  chosen  servant, 
for  special  purposes  of  his  own,  connected  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Jews  as  a  peculiar  and  distinct  people.     It  is  true 
that  various  modifications,  such  as  the  progress  of  events  and 
change  of  circumstances  rendered  necessary,  were  made  in 
the  form  of  their  government,  yet  their  municipal  and  social 
system  remained  substantially  the  same  during  the  entire 
period  of  their  existence  as  a  nation.     There  is  not  a  passage 
m  the  New  Testament  to  the  contrary ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  numerous  allusions  to  the  ancient  laws,  usages,  and 
customs,  showing  that  they  existed  at  that  time,  and  Josephus 
fhmishes  us  with  abundant  proof  of  the  same  fact.     The  mo- 
ral law  embraced  in  the  Ten  Commandments  was  intended  to 
be  of  universal  application,  to  all  times,  races,  and  circum- 
stances, and  in  substance  was  re-enacted  by  our  Saviour.   The 
ceremonial  or  ritual  law,  regulating  the  priesthood,  the  man- 
ner of  its  appointment,  and  the  duties  appertaining  thereto, 
prescribing  the  different  kinds  of  sacrifices  and  offerings,  the 
mode  of  purification,  the  gorgeous  and  impressive  forms  of 
the  temple  service,  the  feasts  and  the  festivals,  all  of  which 
^ere  typical  of  the  offices,  duties,  and  new  ministration  of 
the  Messiah,  was,  as  matter  of  course,  repealed  by  his  advent. 
It  is  because  the  obvious  distinction  between  these  different 
departments  of  the  Jewish  law  has  not  been  noticed  that  so 
xnuch  error  and  so  great  confusion  of  ideas  has  prevailed  upon 
this  subject. 

The  New  Testament  also  explicitly  recognizes  the  relation 
of  master  and  slave.  It  is  simply  idle  to  contend  that  the 
Greek  word  dotUoSy  translated  ^*  servant,"  did  not  also  include 
**  slave,"  or,  in  fact,  that  the  latter  is  not  its  usual  accepta- 
tion. ^*  Servant"  is  the  generic  term,  comprehending  both 
slaves  and  hired  servants.  Bishop  Watson  says  that  ''the 
word  *  servant'  in  the  Bible  generally  signifies  'slave.'" 
(Thecl,  Diet,  sub,  voc, — Servant,) 

As  slavery,  then,  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
was  nearly  universal,  of  course,  the  precepts  touching  the  re- 
lations of  master  and  servant  applied  equally  to  slaves  as 
hired  servants.  If  slavery  were  the  "monster  sin,"  the 
"sum  of  all  villainies,"  as  the  abolitionists  are  pleased  to 
call  it,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles,  who  did  not  fail  to  denounce  sin  of  all  kinds,  would 
have  been  silent  or  have  temporized  with  regard  to  t]iis  the 
greatest  of  all,  which  must  have  met  them  at  every  step  dur- 
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ing  their  ministrations.  Murder,  theft,  lying,  lusts,  covet- 
ousness,  hypocrisy,  and  the  entire  brood  of  crimes,  vices  and 
sins,  are  condemned  and  denounced  in  no  measured  terms. 
These  offences  are  not  recognized  or  regulated  in  any  way  or 
form.  Slavery,  on  the  contrary,  is  recognized  and  regulated 
in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  connexion  as  the  rela- 
tions of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  ruler  and  sub- 
ject.— (^e  JS'2)A.  vi,  5  ;  CoL  iii^  22  ;  Tit.  ii,  9  ;  1  Pet,  iiy  18, 
20.)  The  last  citation  commands  servants  to  be  subject  to 
their  masters,  ^'  not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  to 
the  fro  ward;"  and  also,  *'when  they  are  buffeted  for  their 
faults,''  to  'Hake  it  patiently.*' 

Dr.  Channing  acknowledges,  as  indeed  all  must  acknow- 
ledge who  have  taken  the  pains  to  inform  themselves,  that 
slavery  existed  throughout  the  Koman  empire,   of  which 
Palestine  formed  a  part,  in  an  exceedingly  harsh  form.     And 
he  asks  how  it  could  be  believed  that  such  a  system  is  sanc- 
tioned by  Christianity,  because  it  is  not,  in  terms,  condemned; 
and  furthermore  says,  that  it  might  as  well  be  asserted,  that 
tyranny  and  oppression,  which  never  existed  in  a  more  detes- 
tible  shape  than  under  the  government  of  Nero,  in  whose 
reign  Paul  and   Peter   inculcated,   in   strongest  language, 
the  duty  of  obedience  to  civil  authority,  were  impliecfly  ap- 
proved, because  not  specifically  condemned.     In  reply,  I  have 
merely  to  say,  that  1  do  not  deny  that  the  authority  of  the 
master  over  the  slave  is  often  abused,  just  as  the  authority  of 
the  political  magistrate  is  abused,  and  we  find  in  the  Bible  no 
justification  for  either.     Circumstances  may  arise,  and  fre- 
quently do  arise,  when  it  is  right  and  proper  to  resist  civil 
authority ;  but  this  in  nowise  conflicts  with  the  general  in- 
junction of  obedience  to  rulers.      It  is  not  the  particular 
government  of  Nero  which  is  approved,  but  government  in 
general,  which  is  of  itself  a  good,  and,  according  to  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  Scriptures,  is  only  to  be  overthrown  in 
case  of  gross  oppression.     In  like  manner,  there  might  pos- 
sibly be  circumstances  of  intolerable  severity  of  treatment| 
which  would  justify  the  revolt  of  slaves,  but  it  docs  not  follow 
that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  wrong  of  itself,  because 
many  of  its  features  were  so  repulsive  under  the  Eoman  sway, 
or  because  even  now,  in  the  hands  of  bad  men,  it  has  some- 
times been  abused.     Precisely  the  same  reasoning  will  apply 
to  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  which, 
though  proper  and  good  in  themselves,  are  liable  to  the  same 
objections  and  to  the  same  species  of  abuse,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  as  the  institutions  of  government  and  slavery. 
As  the  Bible  then  does  not  forbid  or  condemn  qjavery,  i% 
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Midem  verbis,  the  abolitionists  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
contending  that  it  is  indirectly  forbidden  in  the  passages : 
^^  Love  thy  neighbor*  as  thyself;''   ^^  all  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  shovld  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them ;" 
and,  say  they,  as  you  would  not  enslave  yourself,  nor  be  will- 
ing that  other  men  should  enslave  you,  it  is  your  duty,  under 
this  precept,  to  abstain  from  enslaving  or  holding  others  in 
slavery.     In  the  first  place,  the  right  to  enslave  a  freeman 
except  for  just  legal  cause,  has  never  been  asserted,  nor  has 
it  ever  been  practised  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  I  have 
any  knowledge.     The  manifest  meaning  of  the  second  passage 
is,  to  do  unto  other  men  what  you  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  you,  under  like  circumstances.     Any  other  construction 
would  lead  to  palpable  absurdity.     If  the  precept  were  in- 
tended to  be  universal  and  unconditional,  then  the  obligations 
of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  subject  and  ruler,  are 
identical,  and  not  reciprocal,  or,  in  other  words,  the  husband, 
the  parent,  and  the  ruler  are  required  to  yield  the  same  obe- 
dience to  the  wife,  the  child,  and  the  subject  as  the  latter  to 
the  former,  a  proposition  which  refutes  itself  by  its  mere 
statement.     Each  of  us  individually  would  be  unwilling  to 
1)6  reduced  to  slavery,  but  under  all  the  circumstances  which 
surround  the  black  race  in  America,  we  could  not  esteem  it  a 
great  hardship,  if,  belonging  to  that  race,  we  had  been  born 
to  servitude. 

But,  says  Dr.  Wayland,  the  Bible  imposes  upon  us  obliga- 
tion^which  are  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  domestic 
slavery  ;  among  these  he  enumerates  the  duty  of  proclaiming 
the  gospel  to  every  creature,  that  of  respecting  the  conjugal^ 
the  parental,  and  the  filial  relations. — {Moral  Philosophy^ 
<Jun)ter  on  Slavery^  p.  211.) 

It  is  one  of  the  stale  abolition  assertions,  that  the  slaves  in 
the  United  States  are  debarred  the  privileges  of  the  gospel. 
"We  all  know,  and  statistics  show  it,  that  a  very  large  num- 
l)er  of  them,  a  larger  proportion,  indeed,  than  of  the  whites, 
are  members  of  the  diflferent  denominations  of  the  church, 
and  that  they  have  all  the  benefits  of  oral  Christian  instruc- 
tion.    It  is  true,  that  for  reasons  of  policy,  for  which  the 
abolitionists  are  chiefly  responsible,  they  are  not  taught  to 
read,  and,  consequently,  that  their  religious  information  is 
not  derived  by  themselves  directly  from  the  Bible ;  but  in  this 
respect  their  condition  is  not  peculiar,  since  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Christian  church 
labors  under  the  same  disadvantage,  if  it  be  a  practical  dis- 
advantage, under  the  circumstances,  for  them  to  receive  their 
religious  instruction  from  capable  teachers. 
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/  The  violation  of  the  conjugal  relation  by  separation  is  an 
.accident,  not  a  necessary  incident  to  the  institution  of  slavery. 
It  could  exist  without  it.     It  has  so  existed.     At  this  very 
time  a  proposition  is  before  the  legislature  of  one  of  the 
southern  States  to  prevent  by  law  the  involuntary  separation 
of  husband  and  wife.     It  may  not  be  enacted  now,  but  cer- 
tainly such  a  provision,  suitably  guarded,  will  be  enacted  at 
some  future  period  in  all  of  the  southern  States,  and  if  they 
had  been  left  to  their  own  sense  of  justice  and  propriety,  and 
had  not  been  subjected  to  impertinent  interference  and  insult 
from  abroad,  they  would  long  since  have  modified  and  miti- 
gated the  more  rigorous  features  of  their  system  of  domestic 
servitude.     I  do  not  maintain  that  slavery  is  free  from  the 
imperfections  which  cling  to  all  human  institutions  ;  I  only 
say  that  it  is  not  more  liable  to  abuse  than  the  other  great 
relations  which  form  and  constitute  the  very  foundation  of 
civil  society.     Marriage^  in  every  country,  I  believe,  is  dis- 
soluble for  various  causes,  yet  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
New  Testament  injunction, ' '  whom  God  hath  joined  together, 
let  no  man  separate,"  would  prohibit  divorce  for  any  cause, 
unless  the  quibble  is  raised  in  all  such  cases,  that  the  parties 
were  not  joined  together  by  Grod,  or  that  the  separation  by 
sentence  of  the  court,  or  act  of  the  legislative  body  is  not  a 
separation  by  man.     Hence,  the  necessity  of  liberal  rules  of 
interpretation.     Whatever  be  the  case,  I  have  shown  that  the 
disruption  of  the  conjugal  tie  is  not  inseparable  from  slavery, 
and  tnis  is  all  which  I  am  called  upon  to  prove. 

The  same  reasoning  would  apply,  mutcUis  mutandis^  to  the 
duties  of  the  parental  and  filial  relations.  There  is  ample 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  these  duties  under  the  most  severe 
system  of  slaverv.  Slave  parents  are  relieved  from  the  duty 
of  the  support  of  their  children,  as  matter  of  course,  but  this 
is  a  privilege  not  a  hardship.  They  are  universallv  allowed, 
by  the  usage  or  common  law  of  slavery,  the  right  of  authority 
over  their  children  up  to  a  certain  age,  and  the  latter  are 
equally  bound  by  the  reciprocal  obligation  of  obedience  and 
respect  to  their  parents,  so  far  as  these  rights  and  duties  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  superior  and  ultimate  rights  of  the 
master.  This  limitation  of  the  obedience  of  minor  children 
to  their  parents  is  not  peculiar  to  slavery ;  there  is  an  apt 
analogy  in  the  obligations  of  citizens  to  government,  in  the 
case  where  the  law  prescribes  18  years  as  the  age  when  free 
white  males  are  liable  to  military  duty,  to  enrolment,  or  draft, 
if  it  need  be,  contrary  to  the  will  or  desire  of  the  parties 
themselves  or  their  parents,  whose  right  to  obedience  under 
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ordinary  circumstAiices  does  not  terminate  until  the  age  of 
m^ority. 

1  trust  that  the  Biblical  objections  to  slavery  have  been 
satisfactorily  dealt  with.  If  there  be  any  more  important 
than  those  here  answered  they  have  not  come  to  my  know- 
ledge. It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  find  arguments  more 
forcibly  presented  on  that  side  of  the  question  than  those  of 
Channing  and  Wayland,  but  even  great  minds  cannot  always 
"make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,"  if  their  false 
logic  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  analysis. 

U.  I  will  now  proceed  to  the  current  objection,  that 
slavery  demoralizes  the  community  in  which  it  exists.*' 
It  is  not  necessary  to  be  prolix  on  this  head,  as  the  objection 
has  been  often  met.  We  of  the  South  do  not  feel  ourselves 
to  be  below  the  average  standard  of  morals  of  free  States, 
whatever  they  may  think  of  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe 
the  influence  of  slavery  to  be  to  develope  and  bring  into 
greater  activity  many  of  the  social  virtues,  and  of  the  higher 
qualities,  of  our  nature. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  effects  of  African  slavery  is,  to 
render  a  community  where  it  exists  chiefly  agricultural^  for 
the  reason  principally  that  such  labor  requires  less  skill  than 
other  species  of  labor ;  and  agriculture^  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  has  been  considered  most  favorable  to  virtue.  The 
population  of  non-slaveholding  States  is,  in  a  large  measure, 
urban,  and  of  slaveholding  States,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  chiefly 
rural.  The  census  statistics  do  not  give  full  information  on 
this  point,  but  I  have  prepared  the  following  results  which,  I 
presume,  will  give  an  approximation  to  the  relative  propor- 
tions  of  these  great  divisions  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States: 

Urban  Pop. 

Northern  States 2,275,966 

Southern  States '731,58'7 

The  above  represents  the  population  of  only  108  of  the 
largest  cities  and  towns  of  the  two  sections  in  their  relative 
order,  76  of  which  are  northern  and  32  southern.  No  ac- 
count is  taken  of  the  villages  and  smaller  towns.  It  will  be 
seen,  from  these  imperfect  returns,  that  a  vastly  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  northern  population  is  urban  than  of  the 
southern.  It  was  scarcely  necessary  to  resort  to  statistics  to 
prove  so  obvious  a  fact. 

As  men,  then,  are  aggregated  into  larger  masses  in  the  non- 
slaveholding  than  in  the  slaveholding  States,  it  follows  that  the 
temptations  to  vice  and  the  means  of  gratifying  the  sensual  ap- 
petites are  far  greater  than  among  a  scattered  agricultural  pop- 
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tilation.  Another  incentive  to  crime  in  cities  is  the  frequent 
want  of  employment,  and  consequent  destitution  and  pauper- 
ism in  the  lower  orders  of  society.  Most  of  the  crimes  commit- 
ted in  all  communities  are  by  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
destitute,  embracing  chiefly  the  laboring  population.  In  the 
south  more  than  three  millions  of  this  population  are  held  in 
slavery,  and  subjected  to  a  stricter  surveillance  than  a  free 
population  possibly  could  be.  If,  then,  they  had  the  same 
inducements  to  commit  crime,  such  as  want  and  destitution, 
which  they  have  not,  the  vigilance  of  masters  and  overseers, 
watching  over  and  restraining  their  vicious  propensities, 
would  be  more  effective  in  preventing  it  than  any  system  of 
police  yet  devised  elsewhere. 

While,  then,  the  following  tables,  compiled  from  the 
Census  Compendium,  show  a  far  greater  relative  proportion 
of  crime  and  pauperism  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern 
States,  we  do  not,  on  that  account,  claim  any  superior  virtue, 
except  so  far  as  it  results  from  our  fortunate  position  as  a 
community  possessing  better  methods  of  preventing  criminal 
violations  of  law. 


Crime,  1850. 


Northern  States, 
Southern  ditto . . 


Number  of  criminals  convicted. 


Total. 


23,612 
2,943 


Pauperism,  1850. 


Paupers  supported  wholly  or  in  part. 


Northern   States, 
Southern   ditto.. 


Native. 


50,023 
16,411 


Foreign. 


63,689 
4,849 


ToUl. 


113,713 
21,261 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  in  the  northern  or  non- 
slaveholding  States,  in  which  sense  exclusively  the  term  is 
used  in  this  essay,  the  number  of  criminals  convicted  in  a 
single  designated  year,  which  may  fairly  represent  each  year, 
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from  aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  is  more  than  eight 
times  greater,  and  the  number  of  paupers  wholly  or  partially 
supported  is  more  than  five  times  greater  than  in  the  southern 
or  Biaveholding  States.  It  will  be  observed  further,  that  the 
native  paupers  in  the  North  are  more  than  twice  as  numerous 
as  the  native  and  foreign  together  of  the  Soutli,  whereas  the 
northern  population  is  only  about  one-third  greater  than  the 
southern. 

It  may  be  said,  and  it  may  be  true,  that  the  proportion  of 
convictions,  to  the  number  of  offences  committed,  is  larger  in 
the  northern  than  in  the  southern  States,  and,  consequently, 
that  the  table  does  not  fairly  show  the  relative  crime  of  the 
two  sections  ;  and  also  that  the  petty  oflFences  committed  by 
the  blacks,  such  as  theft,  &c.,  are  punished  immediately,  and 
do  not  come  before  the  courts  of  justice.  Make  the  most  libe- 
ral deductions  on  these  accounts,  three,  four,  or  five  hundred 
per  cent.,  if  you  please,  and  it  will  still  be  found  that  the 
vast  preponderance  of  crime  is  in  the  North.  So,  too,  with 
regard  to  pauperism.  Make  all  proper  allowances  for  their 
better  organized  system  of  providing  for  the  poor,  and  for  the 
number  relieved  by  individual  charity  and  private  associa- 
tions, yet  still  the  difference  is  too  great  to  be  wholly  ac- 
counted for  in  that  way.  The  true  solution  of  the  question 
is,  that  in  the  South  the  laboring  population,  the  largest 
part  of  which  consists  of  slaves,  is  never  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  consequently  is  not  reduced  to  want  and 
destitution.  If  crime  and  pauperism,  then,  be  evidence  of 
demoralization,  as  they  certainly  are,  it  cannot  be  charged 
that  they  are  produced  by  slavery. 

Another  imputation  made  upon  the  morals  of  the  South  is, 
that  a  spirit  of  laivlessness  prevails  to  a  very  great  extent  in 
that  section  of  the  country,  and  that  it  is  attributable  to  the 
influence  of  slavery.  The  truth  is,  that  while  there  have 
been  excesses  there  as  elsewhere,  which  I  would  not  apologise 
for,  in  general,  they  are  such  as  are  naturally  incident  to  a 
frontier  life,  where  the  ordinary  process  of  law  is  too  slow  of 
operation  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  new  and  scattered  commu- 
nity. *^  Lynch  law,"  as  it  is  termed,  is  often  a  necessity, 
which,  however  much  we  may  regret,  is  not  under  all  circum- 
stances too  harshly  to  be  condemned.  In  none  of  the  slave- 
holding  States,  in  any  period  of  their  history,  has  a  resort  to 
this  code  been  so  frequent  as  in  California  ;  in  none  of  them 
has  the  law  been  so  often  trampled  upon  and  resisted ;  no- 
where have  a  greater  number  of  murders  and  open  robberies 
been  committed.  These  are  facts  of  common  notoriety,  yet 
n  face  of  them  we  are  told  that  latdesmess  is  the  necessary 
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result  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  Biots  and  mobs  are 
another  indication  of  this  spirit,  yet  who  can  truthfully  deny 
that,  of  late  years,  they  have  been  more  alarmingly  frequent 
in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  States.  In  proof  ot  this 
it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  anti-rent,  the  railroad,  the 
Maine  liquor,  and  the  fugitive-slave  law  riots,  the  burning  of 
churches  and  convents,  and  the  series  of  Bedini  mobs,  which 
have  occurred  within  a  brief  period,  and  all  this  too  not  on 
the  frontier,  but  in  the  very  heart  of  the  most  highly  civilized 
portion  of  the  North. 

The  most  serious  charge  made  against  the  morality  of  the 
slaveholding  States  is,  that  licentiousness,  or  a  disgraceful 
commerce  between  master  and  slave  is  almost  universally 

Srevalent ;  that  the  South  reeks  with  the  pollution  of  this 
amning  sin.  Licentiousness  is  to  be  found,  more  or  less,  in 
^very  community,  but  there  are  no  statistics  to  show  its  rela- 
tive proportions  in  the  two  great  divisions  of  this  Confederacy, 
^nd  without  such  statistics,  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  accu- 
irate  judgment.  It  is,  therefore,  worse  than  useless  to  resort 
to  crimination  and  recrimination  on  this  subject.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  in  the  South  prostitutes  generally  are  blacks, 
while  they  are  whites  in  the  North.  Although  odor  is  no 
element  of  morality  or  immorality,  black  prostitution  is  less 
a  social  evil  than  white,  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  ope- 
rate as  an  impediment  to  subsequent  marriage,  and  by  the 
public  opinion  of  the  class  to  which  the  blacks  belong,  it  does 
not  ruin  the  character  irretrievably  as  in  the  case  of  whites. 

The  number  of  mulattoes  is  no  evidence  of  the  extent  of 
sexual  commerce  between  the  two  races,  because  mulattoes 
themselves  have  intermarried  since  the  first  introduction  of 
slavery  into  the  country,  more  than  200  years  ago.  Besides 
this,  they  constitute  only  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  entire  colored 
population  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
which  I  commend  to  the  notice  of  abolitionists,  that  while 
one-half  of  this  population  in  the  North  is  mulatto,  the  pro- 
portion is  only  one-ninth  in  the  South. 

Much  more  might  be  said  upon  this  subject,  but  I  have 
been  reluctant  to  touch  upon  it  at  all,  and  would  not  have 
said  one  word,  but  that  the  charge  of  licentiousness  has  been 
so  repeatedly  made  that  I  could  not  omit  briefly  to  notice  it. 

There  is  certainly  a  difierence  between  northern  and  south- 
ern character,  ^nd  probably  this  difference  is  partially  owing 
to  the  influence  of  slavery.  It  is  the  profound  remark  of  a 
writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messen- 
ger, that  the  presence  of  *^  slavery  produces  a  jikwi-military 
organization  of  society."     This  is  true;  and  the  southern 
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character  possesses,  in  general,  the  virtues  and  the  vices 
which  helong  to  the  military  profession.  The  habit  of  com- 
mand engenders  self-respect,  reliance  on  one's  own  resources, 
and,  it  may  be,  a  too  great  impatience  of  contradiction,  and 
consequent  readiness  to  resort  to  the  duello  to  settle  points  of 
individual  dispute.  Although  duelling  may  be  wrong  in  the 
abstract,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  where  the  practice 
prevails  men  are  more  careful  how  they  give  oflfence,  by  deed 
or  word,  when  they  are  liable  to  be  held  to  immediate  per- 
sonal responsibility.  While  the  number  killed  is  compara- 
tively few,  the  insults  and  injuries  prevented  is  incalculable. 
There  are  certain  offences,  too,  against  the  domestic  relations 
cognizable  by  this  code  for  which  the  law  provides  no  ade- 
quate remedy.*  It  is  a  question  which  admits  of  great  doubt, 
whether  the  state  of  society  which  permits  and  approves  the 
resort  to  the  ''field  of  honor  "  be  superior  or  inferior  to  that 
in  which  it  is  discountenanced  under  all  circumstances  what- 
soever, but  it  is  not  one  to  be  rashly  decided. 

While,  then,  we  do  not  assert  a  superiority  for  southern 
character,  we  are  equally  prompt  to  repel  an  imputation  of 
inferiority.  Both  North  and  South  have  peculiar  virtues  and 
peculiar  vices,  but  there  is  still  enough  of  identity  to  make 
us  one  great  and  homogeneous  people. 

One  of  the  moral  influences  of  slavery,  which  it  is  only 
necessary  to  allude  to,  is  the  conservatism  of  sentiment  it 
produces  in  matters  political  and  social.  It  acts  as  a  balance 
wheel  in  society,  to  equalize  and  regulate  the  motion  of  the 
various  discordant  parts.  This  effect  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States  is  historical,  and  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle 
that  it  is  the  manifest  interest  of  a  slaveholding  community 
to  oppose  social  innovations,  which,  if  not  resisted,  might 
undermine  and  finally  destroy  their  system  of  servitude;  and 
whether  this  system  be  right  or  wrong,  its  destruction  would 
overwhelm  them  with  immediate  poverty  and  ruin.  Com- 
munities of  this  kind  are  slow  to  receive  new  ideas  in  morals  or 
politics,  believing  that  stability  better  subserves  their  true  in- 
terests than  what  is  called  progress,  which  introduces  changes 
not  always  desirable.  Probably  the  destructive  and  conser- 
vative principles  are  both  essential  to  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  body  politic.  If  this  be  so  with  regard  to  the 
United  States,  the  superabundant  and  almost  rfwecwec?  activity 
of  the  North  fully  supplies  the  one,  while  the  South  furnishes 
the  other.     A  conservative  element  is  almost  a  necessity  in  a 

,  *  A  friend  has  suggested  to  me  that  Grotius'  celebrated  definition  of  equity 
would  apply  precisely  to  duelling — **  The  correction  of  that  wherein  the  law,  by 
reason  of  its  universality ,  is  deficient." 
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republic  like  ours,  where  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  throw 
off  all  the  restraints  of  government  and  rebel  against  laws 
which  interfere  with  private  interests  or  convenience.     The 

{)rinciple  of  order  is  quite  as  indispensable  as  the  principle  of 
iberty,  and  no  government  can  be  wise  and  good  which  does 
not  combine  the  two.  Without  salutary  restraint,  liberty 
becomes  license,  and,  in  the  end,  itself  falls  a  victim  to  its  own 
excesses.  A  pure  unchecked  democracy  would  be  the  most 
detestable  of  governments.  On  this  point  Cicero  "wisely  says : 
In  r&publica  semper  tenendum  est,  ne  quid  plurimum  plurimi 
vcdeant.  If,  then,  it  is  an  effect  of  the  institution  of  slavery, 
as  I  believe  it  to  be,  to  make  men  conservative  in  their  views 
and  willing  to  submit  to  restraint,  instead  of  being  an  evil, 
slavery  is,  quoad  Jioc,  a  real  and  positive  good. 

The  absence  of  infidel  societies  in  the  South — where  such  a 
thing  as  an  ^^  Anti-Bible  Convention"  or  a  "  Tom  Paine  An- 
nivepsary''  has  never  been  heard  of— is  another  indication  of 
this  conservatism  of  sentiment.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  North 
to  state  that  the  members  of  these  conventions  in  that  section 
are  all  crazy  abolitionists,  male  and  female,  who  denounce 
the  Bible  because  it  opposes  their  destructive  doctrines. 

Enough  has  been  said,  in  my  opinion,  to  prove  conclusively 
that  the  influence  of  slavery  is  not  demoralizing  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  exists, 

III.  I  will  next  proceed  to  notice  the  objections  to  slavery 
regarded  as  a  question  of  political  economy. 

When  it  is  said  that  free  labor  is  more  profitable  than  that 
of  slaves,  it  may  be  that  free  white  labor  is  meant.     But  the 
term  *'free  labor*'  is  used  without  any  such  restriction.     I 
do  not  suppose  that  any  except  the  most  ultra  abolitionists, 
with  all  the  facts  before  them  even  in  the  North,  of  the  idle- 
aess,  immorality,  and  thriftlessness  of  the  free  black  race, 
would  seriously  contend  that  their  labor  is  more  profitable 
than  slave  labor,  or  that  the  southern  States  would  be  pecu- 
niarily benefitted  by  universal  emancipation.    The  free  States 
themselves  do  not  believe  that  a  large  accession  of  black  popu- 
lation to  them  would  be  desirable,  or  else  why  the  stringent 
laws  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  other  States  against  the 
admission  of  free  negroes  ?     They  know  that  the  negro  is  not 
a  useful  member  of  society;  that  he  is,  when  unrestrained, 
incapable  of  steady  exertion  ;  that  he  does  not  contribute  to 
the  aggregate  wealth  and  strength  of  a  community,  but  on 
the  contrary,  that  he  becomes  a  burden  to  be  supported  in  the 
public  jails  and  workhouses.     If  this  is  the  case  in  the  North, 
with  a  comparatively  small  free  negro  population — not  more 
than  200,000  at  the  utmost — what  would  be  the  disastrous 
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consequences  in  the  South  of  having  upwards  of  three  millions 
of  this  race  thrown  loose  upon  society. 

Happily  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture  merely  as  to  what 
would  be  these  consequences.  We  have  a  pregnant  illustra- 
tion of  them  in  the  examples  of  Guiana,  Jamaica,  Hayti,  and 
other  of  the  West  India  islands.  The  folio  wingtables,  which 
I  have  compiled  from  De  Bow's  Industrial  Kesources  and 
McCuUoch's  Geographical  Dictionary,  will  show  at  a  single 
view  the  ruinous  effects  of  emancipation,  in  the  impoverish- 
ment of  a  community  by  diminishing  its  production.  It  is 
necessary,  in  order  properly  to  appreciate  the  facts  given  be- 
low, to  bear  in  mind  that  the  British  emancipation  statute 
was  not  enacted  until  1833,  although  there  had  been  decisive 
indications  for  several  years  previous,  that  the  scheme  would 
finally  receive  the  assent  of  Parliament. 

Guiana. — Exports. 


Year. 

Su^r. 

Coffee. 

1 

Molaases. 

Cotton. 

Rom. 

Value. 

1836 
1849 

cwt, 
712,800 

577,569 

lbs, 
4,801,350 

63,253 

cwt, 
380,880 

155,952 

halts, 
3,196 

0 

gaUons, 
2,955,120 

1,882,142 

^,135,379 
1839 
1,131,326 

Jamaica — Exports, 


Year. 

Sugar. 

Coffee. 

Molaasefl. 

Rum. 

1833 
1849 

cwt, 
1,148,760 
633,478 

Jbs, 

11,154,307 

3,399,193 

cwt, 
982 
102 

2,450,272 
1,778,661 

Hayti  was  emancipated  by  act  of  the  National  Convention 
of  France  in  1Y94.  The  table  below  will  show  how  its  in- 
dustry has  been  paralyzed  by  what  is  misnamed  ^'freedom  :'* 


Exports. 

» 

Year. 

Clayed  Sugar. 

Muscovado  Sugar. 

Coffee. 

Cotton. 

1789 
1841 

lbs, 
47,516,531 
0 

lbs, 
93,573,300 
1,363 

lbs, 
76,835,219 
34,114,717 

lbs. 
7,004,274 
1,591,454 
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These  tables  need  no  comment ;  they  tell  their  own  woeful 
tale.  History  no  where  relates  such  utter  prostration  of  in- 
dustry in  so  brief  a  period.  A  further  illustration  of  the 
ruinous  depreciation  of  property  produced  by  Emancipation 
will  be  found  in  the  statement  below : 

Estates  in  Jamaica. 

In  1836.  In  1844. 

Eome  and  Houston  valued  at £100,000 £40,000 

Success ditto 55,000 30,000 

Kilty ditto 60,000 26,000 

William ditto 40,000 18,000 

Groenvelt ditto 35,000  sold  for  10,000 

Haarlem ditto 50,000 3,500 

^'  On  some  estates,"  says  McCulloch,  *'  which  were  formerly 
worked  by  200  hands,  the  ordinary  number  is  said  to  have 
dwindled  down  to  20  or  25  ;  *  *  that  the  negroes  in  some 
districts  will  only  work  the  first  four  days  of  the  week  ;  and 
at  critical  periods  of  the  crops  it  is  necessary  to  offer  high 
bribes  to  get  them  to  leave  their  homes  to  assist  on  other 
days  than  Friday  or  Saturday."  —  {Geog.  Did.  sub  voc.^ 
Jamaica.) 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  '^Report  made  by 
the  House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica,"  in  1848 : 

^^  Hardly  in  any  case  will  the  people  work  more  than  five 
days  in  the  week ;  in  several  districts  they  refuse  to  work 
more  than  four  days  in  the  week ;  and  the  average  time  of 
field  labor  is  from  five  to  six  hours  a  day.  The  labor  is  not 
only  inadequate  in  quantity,  but  generally  ill  performed  ;  on 
the  anniversary  of  freedom  and  at  Christmas,  the  entire  agri- 
cultural population  spend  from  one  to  two  weeks  in  idleness ; 
and  at  all  these  periods,  if  the  canes  are  rotting  on  the 
ground,  no  rate  of  wages  will  induce  the  people  to  work,  and 
labor  continues  to  become  more  scarce  every  year  by  the  peo- 
ple withdrawing  from  the  i)lantations. "  ''  It  is  stated  in  the 
above  report,"  says  McCulloch,  'Hhat  653  sugar  and  446 
coffee  plantations  have  been  abandoned,  and  their  works  en- 
tirely broken  up,  and  there  are  but  very  few  which  yield  a 
profit  to  the  planters."  *  *  *^The  negroes  are  incurably  in- 
dolent and  apatlietic,  and  the  probability  is,  were  the  whites 
withdrawn  from  the  island,  they  would  gradually  relapse  into 
their  original  barbarism."  —  (Ibid.  ed.  1850,  sub  voc.j 
Jamaica.) 

It  has  been  most  fortunate  that  the  southern  States  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  borrowing  experience  from  their  neigh- 
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bors  on  this  subject^  instead  of  being  compelled  to  make  the 
costly  experiment  for  themselves. 

White  labor  is,  no  doubt,  more  productive  than  black  in  a 
suitable  climate,  but  the  real  question  is,  whether  free  black 
labor  is  superior  to  that  of  black  slaves.  Our  observation  and 
experience  enable  us  to  give  a  very  decided  negative  to  that 
question.  Suppose  the  500,000  slaves  in  Virginia  were  con- 
verted into  freemen,  can  any  one  believe  that  the  material 
interests  of  that  State  would  thereby  be  promoted  or  its  pro- 
ducts increased.  White  labor  might  probably  be  advanta- 
geously substituted  for  black  in  the  grain-growing  States, 
provided  the  negro  population  could  be  got  rid  of,  but  how 
that  could  be  done  is  a  question  which  admits  of  no  practica- 
ble solution.  Besides,  we  think  that  there  are  compensating 
advantages  for  even  the  unproductiveness  of  slavery,  and  we 
have  therefore  no  desire  to  free  ourselves  from  it.  In  the 
cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  region,  slave  labor  is  not  only  more 
productive,  but  is  the  only  species  of  labor  which  can  be 
depended  upon  for  the  cultivation  of  these  great  staples. 
This  is  not  mere  assertion  ;  it  has  been  demonstrated  abund- 
antly that  whites  cannot,  with  safety,  undergo  the  exposure 
required  successfully  to  cultivate  the  sugar,  rice,  or  cotton 

J  plantations.  These  products  may  be  called  necessaries  of 
ife,  since  they  have  become  of  almost  universal  use,  and  the 
negro,  guided  by  the  white  man,  was  intended  by  Providence 
for  their  culture.  In  this  light  he  subserves  a  wise  purpose 
in  creation  and  properly  fulfils  his  destiny. 

There  are  disadvantages  connected  with  slavery,  without 
doubt,  and  the  most  important  of  these  is,  that  it  prevents 
density  of  population,  without  which  the  material  resources 
of  a  country  can  never  be  fully  developed,  but  I  have  shown 
on  a  previous  page  that  this  very  efiect  is  favorable  to  moral- 
ity. In  consequence  of  the  sparseness  of  population,  the 
southern  States  have  not  made  the  same  rapid  progress  in 
internal  improvements  and  other  great  industrial  movements 
as  the  northern.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  but  it  is  uncharita- 
ble and  unjust  in  the  highest  degree  to  attribute  this  differ- 
ence to  what  the  abolitionists  insolently  term  the  "  indolence 
and  laziness,"  of  the  southern  character.  The  extent  of  these 
improvements,  too,  in  the  southern  States,  is  greatly  under- 
rated. It  ia  not  generally  known  that  Georgia,  although  the 
ninth  State  in  order  of  population,  ranks  as  the  fifth  as  to  the 
number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  actual  operation.  It  is  an  * 
experiment  not  yet  fairly  tried  whether  slave  labor  can  be 
profitably  employed  in  manufactures  and  commerce.  It 
IS  to  be  hoped  that  this  question  ere  long  will  be  settled. 
2 
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There  is  certainly  at  this  time  a  greater  spirit  of  activity  in 
the  public  mind  of  the  South,  upon  the  important  topic  of 
industrial  improvement,  than  there  ever  has  oeen  at  any  pre- 
vious period.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  series  of  '*  Southern 
Commercial  Conventions,"  which  have  been  so  often  derided 
and  sneeringly  spoken  of,  as  having  been  barren  of  results. 

IV.  Having  disposed  of  the  three  great  classes  of  objections, 
I  will  next  notice  those  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 

1.  As  to  the  ^'number  of  slaveholders  in  the  United  States.' ' 
The  abolitionists  make  it  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  their 

Eoints  of  attack  upon  slavery  that  the  actual  number  of  slave- 
olders,  as  given  by  the  census,  is  only  about  350,000,  or  one- 
seventeenth  of  the  entire  white  population  of  the  South,  and 
that  this  '  ^  oligarchy,  * '  whilst  it  does  not  represent  the  interests 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  controls  the  action  both  of 
the  State  and  Federal  governments.  In  the  first  place,  the 
350,000  slaveholders  represent  nearly  an  equal  number  of  fam- 
ilies, all  the  members  of  which  have  an  equal  degree  of  in- 
terest in  slavery.  Now,  making  the  census  estimate  of  5.7  to  a 
family,  the  result  will  be  2,000,000,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
total  white  population  who  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  insti- 
tution. Of  the  remainder  a  large  number  are  indirectly  in- 
terested, inasmuch  as  though,  at  present,  they  may  be  too 
poor,  or  other  circumstances  may  prevent  them  from  owning 
slaves,  yet  they  entertain  the  hope  and  reasonable  expectation 
of  being  able,  at  some  future  period,  to  possess  themselves  of 
this  species  of  property.  There  is  another  class  of  persons 
who,  possibly  without  the  desire  to  own  slaves,  yet  regard 
slavery  itself  as  a  valuable  political  and  social  institution,  and 
therefore  feel  the  same  desire  for  its  preservation  as  if  they 
were  pecuniarily  concerned.  There  is  yet  another  class,  still 
more  numerous,  who,  from  motives  common  to  human  nature, 
such  as  we  cannot  approve,  yet  at  the  same  time  cannot  se- 
verely condemn,  as  man  is  constituted,  esteem  their  own 
freedom,  in  the  language  of  Burke,  ^^as  a  primlege  and  an 
enjoyment y*^  contrasted  with  the  condition  of  the  servile  class 
below  them.  The  humblest  white  man  feels,  and  the  feeling 
gives  him  a  certain  dignity  of  character,  that  where  there  are 
slaves  he  is  not  at  the  foot  of  the  social  ladder,  and  his  own 
statvs  is  not  the  lowest  in  the  community.  This  feeling  does 
not  make  him  regard  labor  generally  as  degrading,  but  only 
menial  labor,  such  as  a  freeman  could  not  perform  without 
Toss  of  self-respect.  No  southern  man  could  be  induced  to 
black  his  employer's  boots  or  attend  at  his  table,  while  he 
might  not  have  the  slightest  objection  to  work  in  the  field  or 
in. the  shop,  even  by  the  side  of  the  negro. 
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It  will  be  perceived,  then^  that  although  the  actual  number 
of  slaveholders  is  only  about  350,000,  the  entire  southern 
community  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  pecuniarily  or  for  social, 
moral,  or  political  reasons,  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
slavery. 

It  may  be  that  slaveholders  influence  and  control  the  policy 
of  the  local,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  general  govern- 
ments, but  I  do  not  perceive  that  this  is  a  disparagement  to 
them,  unless  it  be  proved  that  they  acquire  or  use  their  power 
unjustly.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  creditable  to  them  that  they 
have  the  character  to  acquire  and  the  talents  to  wield  this 
influence.  If  they  rule  their  fellows,  it  is  not  by  divine  right, 
or  because  they  are  privileged  by  the  laws  so  to  do,  but  be- 
cause they  have  honorably  won  their  positions  by  the  gifts 
of  nature,  or  by  superior  culture.  The  road  to  honors  and 
preferment  is  closed  to  none  to  any  greater  extent  in  the  South 
than  in  the  North,  and  humble  talents  may  there,  as  else- 
where, secure  their  appropriate  reward. 

Slaveholders  of  the  south  have  not  been  the  least  distin- 
guished of  the  great  men,  who  have  illustrated  the  annals  and 
conferred  glory  upon  our  common  country.  They  may  fairly 
claim  to  have  contributed  their  full  share  to  the  national  repu- 
tation, whether  by  deeds  of  arms  or  by  peaceful  achievement 
in  the  legislative  hall,  the  forum,  the  cabinet,  or  the  more 
retired  walks  of  literature. 

2.  Closely  connected  with  the  objection  as  to  the  number 
of  slaveholders,  is  that  as  to  ^^ slave  representation''  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  three-fifths  representation  of  slaves  provided  in  the 
Constitution  is  generally  regarded,  I  believe,  as  a  concession 
made  by  the  North,  to  secure  that  harmony  without  which 
the  Constitution  itself  could  never  have  been  formed.  Even 
Story  has  taken  this  view,  and  says  that  'Hhough  seen  to  be 
unequal  in  its  operation,  it  was  a  necessary  sacrifice  to  that 
spirit  of  conciliation  on  which  the  Union  was  founded." 
(Uommen.  on  Const,,  s.  642.) 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  Convention  which  framed  th« 
Constitution  great  difierences  of  opinion  and  interests  pre- 
vailed upon  two  points.  These  were,  first,  as  to  equality  of 
representation  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  for  which  the 
smaller  States  contended;  and,  secondly,  as  to  representation 
of  slaves — the  southern  States  contending  that  the  entire 
number  of  slaves  ought  to  be  represented,  and  the  northern, 
that  as  slaves  were  property,  they  were  no  more  entitled  to 
representation  than  other  species  of  property.  These  differ- 
ences were  compromised  by  the  adoption  of  the  provisions 
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ound  in  the  Constitution.    We  maintain  that,  <m  the 
;  point,  the  concession  was  made  chiefly  bj  the  South, 
mere  statement  of  the  question  shows  that  there  was 
ession  on  both  sides,  as  tlie  views  of  neither  finally  pre- 
ed.     Why,  then,  is  it  called  exclusively  a  northern  con- 
iion,  unless  it  be  said  that  tlie  demands  of  the  South  were 
preposterous  as  to  merit  no  consideration  ?     But  is  it  so  ? 
though  slaves  are  property,  they  are  certainly  persons  as 
ill,  and  are  recognized  as  such  by  the  laws.     They  form 
le  mass  of  the  laboring  population  of  the  South,  and,  as 
ach,  fill  the  place  which  otherwise  would  be  occupied  by 
reemen.     If  population,  then,  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  rep- 
resentation, as  it  is  in  republican  governments,  it  is  proper 
that  the  entire  population  be  considered.     We,  therefore, 
claim  that  slaves  ought  to  be  represented  in  their  relation  as 
persons,  although  they  may  sustain  another  relation  as  pro- 
perty.    In  like  manner,  minor  children  are  enumerated  as 
persons  constituting  a  portion  of  the  population  to  be  repre- 
sented ^er  capita^  although  their  parents  possess  a  species  of 
property  in  their  services.     So,  too,  with  regard  to  appren- 
tices, who  owe  service  to  their  masters  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  and  degree  as  slaves,  except  as  to  the  duration  of  such 
services.     In  all  these  cases  the  two  relations  of  property  and 
persons  ought  to  be  kept  distinct,  and  it  is  only  in  the  latter 
<»pacity  that  slaves  are  represented  at  all.     Taking  this 
view,  we  think  that  the  consent  of  the  South  to  a  cuiiaUed 
representation  of  its  slave  population  was  a  concession  of 
great  magnitude,  made,  in  a  spirit  of  patriotic  devotion,  for 
the  common  interest  and  welfare. 

If  the  three  millions  of  slaves  were  declared  free  to-morrow, 
they  would  become  entitled  to  full  enimieration,  and  the 
South  would  thereby  receive  an  addition  of  about  thirty -five 
members  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  yet  the  population 
in  that  section  would  be  precisely  the  same  in  both  cases. 

3.  The  charge  that  slaves  are  reared  and  bred  for  the  mar- 
ket in  the  South,  like  cattle  and  horses,  is  often  made  and 
dwelt  upon  by  the  abolitionists  with  "peculiar  unction.  A 
falser  accusation  never  was  made.  It  is  true  that  slaves  are 
often  sold  and  transferred  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  the 
States  further  south.  But  that  they  are  reared  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  such  exportation  and  sale  is  a  libel  of  the 
grossest  character  upon  those  two  States.  The  charge  has 
been  iterated  and  reiterated,  until  it  has  come  to  be  religi- 
ously believed.  I  have  made  repeated  inquiry,  and  have  not 
yet  met  with  one  individual  who  personally  knew  of  a  single 
case  of  the  kind.     Without  doubt,  a  considerable  portion  of 
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the  slave  population  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  has  been  re- 
moved to  the  more  fertile  soils  of  Qeorgia,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  and  Texas,  but  in  most  cases  their  owners 
have  gone  with  them.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  planter 
to  emigrate  with  his  entire  force  to  some  one  of  the  newer 
slave  States  ;  in  fact,  several  of  these  latter  have  received  the 
largest  accession  to  their  slave  population  in  that  way.  In- 
dividual slaves,  too,  are  frequently  sold  and  sent  south  in 
punishment  for  contumacy  or  some  offence  they  may  have 
committed.  Bu;t  this  is  merely  a  species  of  transportation, 
similar  to  that  recognized  by  British  law  in  punishment  of  a 
certain  class  of  crimes.  The  aggregate  of  all  these  cases 
would  make  but  a  trifling  number.  The  following  results, 
relating  to  this  subject,  have  been  compiled  from  the  Census 
Compendium. 

The  total  increase  per  cent,  in  the  population  of  Maryland 
for  the  decennial  period  ending  in  1850  was  24.04,  of  slaves 
.T ;  the  increase  in  Virginia  for  the  same  period  was  14.65  per 
cent.,  and  of  slaves  5.21.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  in- 
crease of  whites  and  free  blacks  together  has  been  more  rapid 
than  that  of  slaves,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
white  population  has  received  large  accession  from  foreign 
immigration,  particularly  in  Maryland,  and  also  in  both 
States  by  the  settlement  of  colonies  from  the  North,  and  with 
regard  to  free  blacks  by  emancipation.  The  slave  population, 
on  the  contrary,  has  received  no  appreciable  augmentation 
from  abroad,  and  it  is  indebted  for  its  increase  almost  entirely 
to  its  own  productiveness.  Since  this  is  the  case,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  it  could  not  have  been  transferred  to  other  lo- 
calities ;  and  that  the  increase  has  not  kept  pace  with  that 
of  the  whites  is  owing  to  the  causes  mentioned  above,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  a  family  of  whites,  consisting  of  four  or 
five  persons,  in  removing  to  another  State,  may  take  and  fre- 
quently does  so  take  from  20  to  100  or  even  200  slaves.  Of 
course,  under  these  circumstances,  the  ratio  of  the  home  slave 
population  cannot  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  the 
whites.  That  there  is  a  large  emigration  of  whites  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  is  shown  by  the  Census  Report,  from 
which  it  appears  that  of  the  former  State  nearly  one  half  of 
itfl  natives  reside  without  its  limits,  and  of  the  latter,  abont 
one  third.  This  is  a  greater  proportion  of  their  natives  set- 
tled abroad  than  of  any  of  the  northern  States,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Connecticut  and  Vermont,  which  have  about  an 
equal  proportion.  Unless  it  be  said  that  the  poorer  classes 
alone  have  emigrated,  which  we  know  not  to  be  true,  this 
statement  proves  that  not  the  slaves  only  have  been  deported. 
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but  the  whites,  their  owners,  have  removed  at  the  same  time 
and  established  new  homes  in  other  slave  States.  The  same 
report  shows  that  the  southwestern  States  have  been  chieflj 
thus  populated. 

These  facts,  it  seems  to  me,  effectually  dispose  of  the  charge 
that  slaves  are  reared  like  ^^  other  products  "  for  the  special 
purpose  of  exportation.  It  is  true  that,  for  the  ten  years 
ending  in  1840,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  slave  population 
in  Maryland  of  12.87  per  cent.,  and  in  Virginia  of  4.40  per 
cent.,  but  that  was  a  period  of  unusual  activity  of  emigration, 
and  the  fact  that  the  total  increase  of  population  in  the  for- 
mer, for  the  same  period,  was  only  5.14  per  cent.^  and  of 
white  population  9.3  per  cent.,  and  in  the  latter  but  2.34,  and 
of  white  population  6.7,  proves  conclusively  that  this  emigra- 
tion was  not  exclusively  black. 

4.  Although  the  abolition  and  free  soil  parties  make  a  great 
outcry  against  what  they  term  the  ^^  extension  of  slavery y" 
yet  they  are  perfectly  aware  that  there  has  been  no  such  ex- 
tension in  the  United  States  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  unless  a  trifling  number  of  African  slaves  may  have 
been  smuggled  into  the  country,  contrary  to  the  act  of  Con- 
gress. There  has  been  a  diffusion  of  slavery  over  new  Terri- 
tories and  States,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  both  master 
and  slave,  but  not  one  individual  has  been  subjected  to  servi- 
tude who  was  previously  a  freeman.  Why,  then,  the  vehe- 
mence and  rancor  of  opposition  to  the  expansion  of  slavery 
over  new  regions  ?  Is  it  because,  as  they  assert,  they  are  not 
willing  to  increase  the  inequality  of  representation  already 
existing,  based  upon  the  enumeration  of  three-fifths  of  the 
slaves  as  representative  population  ?  It  has  been  shown  al- 
ready, as  I  think,  that  this  species  of  representation  was  a 
concession  of  southern  not  of  northern  rights,  and  if  it  were 
not  so,  the  diffusion  of  slavery  would  merely  transfer  this  in- 
equality to  a  new  locality  and  not  increase  it,  since  the  three- 
fifths  enumeration  of  slaves  only  relates  to  rei)resentative8, 
and  not  to  senators. 

Diffusion  is  important  to  the  South  chiefly  for  two  reasons. 
One  is,  that  restriction  touches  our  honor  and  degrades  by 
depriving  us  of  the  full  equality,  which  it  is  the  leading  idea 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  secure  to  each  one  of  the  sister- 
hood of  States.  The  other  reason  is,  that  so  long  as  the 
Union  continues  to  increase,  it  is  vitally  necessary  to  us  to 
preserve,  by  the  formation  of  new  States,  the  equilibrium  in  the 
Senate  between  the  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  States 
So  soon  as  this  equilibrium  is  seriously  disturbed,  all  sense  o 
security,  without  which  no  government  is  worth  preserving 
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irill  be  lost,  and  disunion  will  become  inevitable.  There  are 
northern  men,  and  always  will  be,  doubtless,  in  i^hose  keeping 
the  rights  of  the  South  will  be  felt  to  be  as  secure  as  in  the 
hands  of  the  best  of  her  own  sons,  but  the  progress  of  the  anti- 
fllavery  sentiment  has  been  too  alarming  to  allow  us  to  enter- 
tain the  hope  that  such  men  will  be  permitted  long  to  repre- 
fient  the  North  in  the  Federal  councils.  When  the  evil  day 
oomes,  as  I  fear  it  will  come,  when  an  iq^ reased  North  will  be 
represented  in  the  Senate  by  abolitionists,  it  will  then  become 
the  duty  of  the  South  to  provide  for  its  own  safety,  by  dis- 
solving the  bond  which  will  no  longer  connect  States  with 
reciprocal  interests.  If  free  and  slave  States  could  be  admit- 
ted pari  passu,  this  evil  day  might  be  put  off  to  an  indefinite 
period,  but  so  soon  as  either  section  shall  acquire  a  great  pre- 
ponderance of  power,  the  Union  will  cease  to  be  of  value,  and 
will  fall  to  pieces  from  sheer  imbecility. 

5.  Another  of  the  influences  of  slavery,  say  the  abolitionists, 
is,  that  it  curtails  the  liberty  of  speech.  This  is  true  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  it  results  from  the  necessity  of  our 
position.  There  is  no  absolute  legal  restriction  upon  liberty 
of  speech,  in  the  South,  that  I  am  aware  of,  although  the 
abuses  of  this  liberty  arc  punishable  there,  as  under  all 
governments.  But  even  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  South  will  not  tolerate  a  hostile  dis- 
cussion of  slavery,  and  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  such 
discussion,  if  unrestricted,  would  lead  to  servile  insurrection. 
There  is  no  such  danger  in  the  North  and  therefore  the  largest 
freedom  of  speech  can  be  safely  allowed.  It  does  not  follow 
that  slavery  is  wrong  of  itself,  or  that  the  southern  people 
doubt  in  the  least  degree  its  justice,  because  from  motives  of 
policy  they  do  not  choose  to  allow  the  subject  to  be  openly 
debated.  No  man  would  be  permitted  in  any  country  to  go 
on  board  of  a  ship-of-war,  or  into  a  garrison,  and  attempt  to 
call  in  question  the  right  of  the  constitutxjd  officers  to  govern 
the  sailors  or  soldiers  under  their  command,  or  to  remonstrate 
as  to  the  mode  of  their  treatment,  or  to  depict  the  inequality 
of  the  comfort,  condition  and  pay  of  the  men  and  officers, 
whether  the  former  were  present  or  not  at  the  discussion. 
Certainly  it  would  not  be  considered  very  illiberal,  nor  as  an 
unwarrantable  restriction  of  freedom  of  speech  if  discussion  of 
this  kind  were  prohibited ;  neither  would  such  prohibition  be 
regarded  as  an  indication  that  the  officers  doubted  the  legality 
or  justice  of  their  authority  over  the  men  under  their  command. 
This  is  a  precise  parallel  to  the  position  of  slaveholders  or  those 
interested  in  slavery  and  abolitionists  at  the  South.  In  both 
cases  the  same  reasons  exist  for  prohibiting  debate.     It  is 
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very  easy  to  persuade  the  ignorant  that  they  are  oppressed 
hy  those  set  over  them,  whether  they  be  so  or  not,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  governments  to  prevent  hy  law  or  otherwise 
the  discussion,  by  the  imprudent  or  the  designing,  of  such 
questions  as  tend  unnecessarily  to  inflame  the  passions  or  en- 
danger the  security  of  the  community. 

There  are  no  other  important  objections  to  slavery  made 
by  abolitionists  whigh  occur  to  me  at  present.  There  are 
one  or  two  points,  however,  connected  with  the  subject  upon 
which  I  desire  to  make  a  few  passing  remarks. 

The  first  is,  that  as  many  slaves  have  been  emancipated  in 
the  South  by  individual  benevolence,  as  by  the  action  of  all 
the  northern  State  aovemmenta  in  abolishing  the  system  of 
slavery.  This  fact  is  authenticated  by  a  calculation  made  in 
the  Census  Eeport,  p.  64,  where  the  number  emancipated 
since  the  revolution  in  each  section  is  given  as  about  50,000; 
this,  however,  presumes  that  in  the  North  all  the  slaves  re- 
ceived the  benefits  of  the  several  acts  of  emancipation, 
whereas  it  is  well  known  that  a  very  considerable  number  of 
them  were  taken  to  the  South  and  sold  before  the  period  de- 
signated for  the  law  to  go  into  operation.  Making  a  deduc- 
tion on  this  account  and  it  will  appear  that  the  South  has 
actually  liberated  a  greater  number  of  slaves  than  the  North. 

Another  point  is,  that  in  spite  of  the  efibrts  of  abolitionists 
to  estrange  the  white  and  black  races  by  misrepresentations 
of  both,  the  most  kindly  relations  still  exist  between  them. 
The  negro  has  a  natural  feeling  of  loyalty  to  his  master  and 
of  pride  in  the  prosperity  of  his  family,  and  the  master,  in 
his  turn,  reposes  confidence  in,  and  cherishes  affection  for,  his 
well  behaved  slaves.  In  fact,  it  is  the  nature  of  power,  when 
unquestioned,  to  beget  this  mutual  feeling  of  kindness.  It  is 
only  when  power  is  rebelled  against  and  resisted  that  the 
angry  passions  are  aroused  which  lead  to  tyranny  and  op- 
pression. As  the  negro  is  humble  and  gentle  in  his  charac- 
ter, he  submits  to  necessary  correction  without  complaint,  and 
no  more  entertains  revenge  than  the  child  does  when  corrected 
by  its  parent.  He  is  not  regarded  with  that  loathing  and 
contempt  in  the  South  as  in  the  North,  for  the  reason,  that  if 
he  abuses  a  privilege  granted  to  him  he  can  easily  be  de- 
prived of  it,  whereas,  in  the  North,  he  may  claim  as  a  right 
to-morrow  the  indulgence  of  to-day.  It  is  for  fear  of  niis 
that  he  is  kept  at  a  distance,  and  a  reciprocal  feeling  of  dis- 
like is  the  natural  result. 

While  I  acknowledge  there  are  defects  in  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  slavery  in  the  South,  I  believe  that  they  are  not  beyond 
remedy,  being  merely  such  as  proceed  from  circumstances, 
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and  do  not  attach  to  the  institution  itself.  Among  these  de- 
fects, as  intimated  before^  are,  that  the  conjugal  and  parental 
relations  are  not  suflSciently  respected  by  law,  although  bjr 
custom  and  usage  they  are  less  frequently  violated  than  aboli- 
tionists assert.  Too  great  severity  of  treatment  and  cruelty 
to  slaves  might  also  be  punished  by  depriving  the  person  con- 
victed of  such  offences,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  of  the  right  to  hold  slaves  for  a  limited  or  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Various  other  modifications  in  the  slave  code  mi^ht 
oe  made,  without  endangering  in  any  degree  the  institution 
itself.  There  are  disadvantages  also  connected  with  slavery 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made  on  a  previous  page,  such  as 
that  it  prevents  density  of  population  and  all  the  benefits 
arising  therefrom  ;  but  spite  of  defects  and  disadvi^ntages,  I 
regard  the  institution,  although  the  opinion  may  seem  an 
extreme  one,  as  a  moral,  social,  and  political  blessing.  That 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Bible,  I  think,  has  been  abund- 
antly proved  ;  it  is  a  moral  blessing,  inasmuch  as  it  prevents 
crime  ;  it  is  a  social  blessing,  as  it  gives  a  higher  tone  to  the 

I)ersonal  character  ;  and  it  is  a  political  blessing  in  a  repub- 
ican  government,  as  it  produces  conservatism.  It  benefits 
the  negro,  inasmuch  as  it  has  civilized  and  christianized  him 
and  provided  for  him  more  comforts  than  he  ever  possessed  in 
a  state  of  freedom  ;  it  benefits  the  master  by  enriching  him ; 
and  it  benefits  the  world  by  supplying  it  with  the  great  pro- 
ducts which  slave  labor  alone  can  supply  in  suflScient  abund- 
ance for  its  wants.  Some  of  these  positions  may  be  contro- 
verted ;  most  of  them,  I  think,  I  have  proved  ;  as  to  others, 
I  am  aware  that  there  is  no  common  standard  by  which  their 
truth  or  falsity  can  be  determined.  What  one  man  may 
consider  a  good  may  appear  in  a  different  light  to  another. 

I  have  expressed  my  sincere  convictions,  I  trust,  in  a  tem- 
perate manner.  It  has  certainly  not  been  my  intention  to 
use  harsh  language  or  wound  the  sensibilities  of  any.  No 
man  can  have  a  higher  estimate,  than  I  have,  of  all  that  is 
good  and  great  in  the  northern  character,  institutions,  and 
achievements  in  industry,  in  letters,  and  in  arms,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  cannot  acknowledge  any  inferiority  in  ourselves, 
although  we  are  so  often  taunted  as  being  lazy  and  ignorant, 
demoralized  and  degraded  by  the  institution  we  hug  to  our 
bosoms. 
Washington  City,  April  5,  1856. 

NoTE.^-Since  the  completion  of  the  above,  hut  not  until  Ui  ecmnUiion,  I  have 
read  the  very  able  work  entitled  **Ltbrrty  and  Slavery,'*  b^  Albert  Taylor  Bledsoe, 
L.  L.  D.,  Profegpor  of  Mathematics  in  the  UnivcrKity  of  Virginia,  just  published  by 
L  ppincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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I  thought,  at  first,  from  a  cursory  examination,  that  he  had  anticipated  the  line 
of  argument  pursued  in  this  essay,  but  I  found,  from  a  subsequent  careful  read- 
ing, that  the  subject,  in  general,  is  treated  very  differently,  altliough  there  are  cer- 
tainly several  strong  points  of  resemblance,  in  (lie  first  place,  a  large  portion  of 
his  book  is  devoted  to  a  reply  to  abolition  arguments,  or  **&llacies,  aa  he  justly 
terras  them,  and,  strangely  enough,  ho  takes,  as  I  do,  the  works  of  Channing  and 
Wavland  for  his  text.  The  particular  points  argued,  however,  and  the  manner 
of  their  treatment  are  essentially  different.  So,  too,  the  argument  from  Scrip- 
ture is  entirely  different,  although  several  of  the  same  passages  are  quoted  and 
commented  upon.  Notwithstanding  these  resemblances  as  to  matter,  each  has 
distinct  points  not  touched  upon  in  the  other.  Though  I  may  not  claim  equal 
ability  for  this  essay,  yet  I  may  venture  to  express  the  opinion,  that  the  works  are 
eomple  nents  of  each  other,  and  together  make  a  strong  exposition  of  the  eoutheni 
view  of  the  subject  discussed. 
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The  following  very  full  account  of  the  movements  in  Central  America  appean 
in  the  last  number  of  Blackwood  *s  Magazine,  and  is  evidently  from  a  pen  entirely 
familiar  with  the  topics  upon  which  it  treats.  It  will  be  an  interesting  narrative 
for  our  readers.  In  times  long  past,  the  editor  of  this  Review  was  familiarly 
associated  with  General  Walker,  and  enjoyed  his  close  and  intimate  friendship* 
This  will,  perhaps,  be  an  excuse  for  following  his  fortunes  with  more  than  the 
interest  of  an  ordinary  observer.  We  have  published  other  articles  upon  Central 
America,  to  which  the  reader  will  refer  in  the  same  connection. 

It  is  a  fixed  idea  with  the  American  people,  that  in  due 
course  of  time  they  are  to  have  the  control  of  all  the  north 
American  continent,  and  of  the  island  of  Cuba ;  they  con- 
sider this  their  ^'manifest  destiny,"  and  any  movement  in 
that  direction  is  looked  on  by  them  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
deserving  of  encouragement. 

The  popular  name  for  the  agency  by  which  such  a  state  of 
thinocs  is  to  be  brought  about  is  '^fillibusterism."  The  word 
^^fiUibuster"  is  a  French  and  Spanish  corruption  of  the 
English  word  freebooter,  an  appellation  which,  in  former 
days,  from  its  being  fretpiently  assumed  by  a  certain  class  of 
men,  who  disliked  the  harsher  name  of  pirate,  became 
familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  India  islands  and 
Central  America ;  but  as  fiUibusterism  is  now  used,  it  expresses 
the  action  of  the  American  people,  or  a  portion  of  the  people, 
in  the  acquisition  of  territory  which  does  not  belong  to  them, 
unrestrained  by  the  responsibilities  of  the  American  govern- 
ment. 

The  sovereign  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  government,  are  two  distinct  bodies,  influenced  by 
different  motives.  The  government  is  obliged  to  maintain 
the  appearance  of  keeping  faith  with  other  friendly  powers, 
but  at  the  same  time  is  so  anxious  to  gain  popularity  at 
home,  that  it  does  not  take  really  effectual  measures  to  check 
any  popular  movement,  however  illegal  it  may  be,  if  favored 
by  the  majority  of  the  people. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  State  of  Nicaragua  has  been  re- 
duced, or,  it  should  rather  be  said,  raised  to  her  present 
position,  by  being  occupied  and  governed  by  a  large  body  of 
Americans,  affords  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

For  the  last  two  years  the  American  and  English  govern- 
ments have  been  exchanging  diplomatic  letters,  arguing  at 
great  length  on  the  abstract  meaning  of  certain  words  of  a 
treaty,  by  which  either  power  was  equally  bound  not  to 
occupy,  fortify,  colonize,  or  take  possession  of,  any  part  of 
Central  America.  In  the  mean  time  a  party  of  American 
citizens,  under  command  of  a  certain  Colonel  Walker,  have 
virtually  taken  possession  of,  and  do  now  govern  the  State  of 
Nicaragua,  one  of  the  States  specially  mentioned  in  the 
treaty.  When  they  first  landed  in  Nicaragua,  not  ten 
months  ago,  they  numbered  only  fifty-six  jnen ;  but  in  as  far 
as  they  had  the  good-will  of  the  majority  of  the  American 

feople,  they  represented  the  nation  as  truly  as  General 
ierce  and  his  cabinet.  Colonel  Walker  was  merely  the 
practical  exponent  of  a  popular  theory,  and  his  success  has 
been  so  rapid  and  decisive,  and  such  is  the  position  he  now 
holds  in  Nicaragua,  strengthened  by  daily  accessions  to  his 
force  from  California  and  from  the  United  States,  that  the 
Americanization  of  Nicaragua  may  be  almost  considered  an 
eetablifihed  fact. 

Should  the  Americans  in  that  country  be  able  to  maintain 
their  position,  of  which,  at  present,  there  seems  to  be  every 
probability,  the  successful  fillibustering  of  Nicaragua  will  bo 
out  the  beginning ;  the  end  will  be  the  occupation,  by  Ameri- 
cans, of  all  the  Central  American  States,  and,  in  due  course 
of  time,  of  Mexico  and  Cuba. 

In  order  to  show  why  the  fillibustering  energies  of  the 
Americans  have  been  specially  directed  to  Nicaragua,  and 
how  it  is  that  so  small  a  party  of  them  have  so  quickly  got 
control  of  that  State,  and  also  to  appreciate  fully  the  position 
which  their  leaders  occupy  as  members  of  the  newly-formed 
government,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  information  on  the 
political  condition  of  the  country,  and  on  recent  events  there, 
which  the  writer,  while  a  resident  in  the  country  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  revolution,  had  good  opportunity  of 
acqunring' 

On  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1848,  when  there 
was  such  a  rush  of  gold  hunters  to  that  land  of  promise,  both 
from  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  the  route  generally  fol- 
lowed was  that  by  Panama,  as  the  most  expeditious — lines 
of  steamers  being  established  by  American  companies  from 
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New  York  and  New  Orleans  to  Chagres,  and  from  Panama 
to  San  Francisco. 

The  supply  of  steamers,  however,  was  never  sufficient  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  crowds  of  eager  emigrants ;  the 
profits  of  the  steamship  companies  were  enormons,  and 
American  enterprise  was  not  long  in  discovering  and  opening 
a  new,  and  in  many  respects  superior,  route  to  the  golden 
regions  of  the  Pacific. 

The  new  route  lay  through  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  one  of 
the  five  States  into  which  the  Central  American  confeaeration 
was  dissolved  in  the  year  1831. 

It  was  to  the  advantages  offered  by  its  geographical  position 
that  Nicaragua  owed  its  distinction.  The  Lake  of  Nicaragua, 
a  splendid  sheet  of  water  ninety  miles  long  by  about  fifty 
brofiwi,  lies  within*  the  State.  Its  most  western  extremity  is 
only  twelve  miles  from  the  Pacific,  and  at  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  Atlantic; 
it  empties  itself  into  that  ocean  through  the  river  San  Juan, 
which  is  navigable  all  the  distance  for  small  vessels,  and 
forms  at  its  mouth  the  harbor  of  Greytown  or  San  Juan  del 
Norte.  An  interoceanic  canal  was  first  talked  of,  but  it  was 
found  that  it  would  take  all  the  gold  in  California  to  construct 
it ;  so  that  idea  was  for  the  time  abandoned,  and  a  New  York 
company,  styled  the  Accessory  Transit  Company  of  Nicar- 
agua, got  a  charter  from  the  State,  granting  them  for  con- 
siderations the  exclusive  privilege  of  steam  navigation  of  the 
river  San  Juan,  and  of  the  Lake  Nicaragua,  for  a  period  of 
ninety-nine  years. 

Steamboats  of  various  capacities,  to  suit  the  navigation  of 
the  river  and  of  the  lake,  were  sent  out — a  road  over  the  twe  Ive 
miles  of  land,  between  the  lake  and  the  harbor  of  San  Juan 
del  Sur  on  the  Pacific,  was  commenced — steamships  were  put 
on  between  that  port  and  San  Francisco,  and  between  New 
York  and  Greytown,  and  a  large  share  of  the  California  emi- 
gration began  to  stream  through  the  country. 

The  diflSculties  of  the  route  v/ere  at  first  considerable,  owing 
to  the  number  of  rapids  in  the  river  San  Juan  requiring  boats 
of  peculiar  construction  for  their  navigation,  and  from  the 
fact  of  the  country  through  which  lies  the  road  to  the  Pacific 
being  a  mountainous  wilderness,  the  greater  part  covered  by 
a  dense  tropical  forest. 

In  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  for  about  five  months,  the 
road  was  so  bad  that  a  mule  would  sink  to  his  belly  at  every 
step;  the  twelve  miles  were  not  unfrequently  a  two  day's  jour- 
ney, and  many  a  poor  mule,  after  vainly  struggling  to  extri- 
cate himself,  succumbed  to  his  fate,  and  was  absorded  in  the 
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mud,  leaving  his  rider  to  fight  his  own  way  through,  which 
he  generally  did  without  much  trouble.  Such  little  diflGicul- 
ties  were  not  thought  much  of  by  Californian  emigrants  in 
those  days. 

The  company,  however,  soon  completed  the  road,  and  so 
far  perfected  their  arrangements  that  the  passage  from  ocean 
to  ocean  is  performed  in  two  days. 

The  travel  to  and  fro  between  California  and  the  Atlantic 
States  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  class  of  the  community. 
Capitalists,  merchants,  professional  men,  mechanics,  la- 
borers— in  fact,  people  of  all  classes  are  constantly  going  and 
coming.  For  the  last  five  years  an  average  of  two  thousand 
Americans  per  month  have  passed  to  and  fro  by  this  route, 
and,  during  the  few  days  occupied  in  transit,  have  had  ample 
time  to  admire  and  covet  the  splendid  country  through  which 
they  passed,  to  look  with  utter  contempt  on  the  natives,  and 
to  speculate  on  what  a  country  it  would  be  if  it  were  only 
under  the  stars  and  stripes. 

The  country,  its  climate,  its  advantages,  resources,  and  so- 
cial and  political  condition,  have  thus  been  gradually  made 
familiar  to  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  of  California. 

It  is  in  natural  consequence  of  all  this,  and  of  the  apparent 
hopelessness  of  immediate  success  in  Cuba,  that  the  attention 
of  the  fiUibustering  portion  of  the  American  community  has 
been  gradually  directed  to  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  and  the 
late  civil  war  in  that  country  offered  too  favorable  an 
opportunity  to  be  lost  for  making  a  beginning  in  furtherance 
of  the  cherished  idea. 

The  constitution  of  Nicaragua,  like  that  of  all  the  Spanish- 
American  States,  is  republican — that  is  to  say,  in  name  ;  in 
effect  it  approaches  more  nearly  to  a  depotism,  a  mode  of 
government  much  better  adapted  to  a  people  the  majority  of 
whom  are  quite  incompetent  to  form  any  idea  on  the  subject 
of  self-government. 

Since  the  dissolution  of  the  Central  American  confedera- 
tion the  country  has  been  in  a  constant  state  of  revolution. 
Two  years  is  about  the  longest  period  of  peace  which  has 
intervened.  The  people  are  wantonly  destructive  and  cruel 
in  their  civil  warfare  ;  and  having  been  so  actively  employed 
for  nearly  twenty  years  in  cutting  each  other's  throats,  bat- 
tering down  each  other's  cities,  spending  their  money  in 
{[unpowder,  and  ruining  all  producing  interests  by  taking  the 
aborors  from  the  field  to  serve  as  soldiers,  they  had  managed 
to  reduce  themselves  and  their  country  to  such  a  wretched 
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state  of  misery,  that  it  really  appeared  to  be  the  duty  of  some 
civilized  nation  to  step  in  and  keep  them  all  in  order. 

In  passing  through  the  country,  one  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  ruin  and  desolation  everywhere  apparent,  and  with 
the  remains  of  bygone  wealth  and  grandeur,  but  little  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  poverty  and  listless  indolence  in  which  the 
inhabitants  are  now  contented  to  live. 

Their  cities  are  half  in  ruins,  and  the  churches,  which,  in 
their  mode  of  warfare,  they  use  as  fortresses,  have  come  id 
for  their  full  share  of  destruction.  Those  which  remain  are 
peppered  all  over  with  cannon-balls.  The  ruins  on  the  old 
indigo  and  cotton  estates  give  one  an  idea  of  the  different 
way  in  which  the  people  once  employed  themselves  ;  but  now, 
in  a  country  capable  of  producing  in  the  greatest  abundance 
indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  nearly  every 
other  tropical  production,  little  else  is  to  be  seen  but  plan* 
tains  and  Indian  corn,  the  two  great  staple  articles  of  food. 
The  tobacco  grown  in  the  country  is  good ;  the  people,  men, 
women,  and  children,  are  inveterate  smokers,  but  they  do  not 
even  raise  sufficient  tobacco  for  their  own  consumption.  The 
* 'cacao"  or  chocolate,  raised  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town 
of  Rivas,  is  the  finest  in  the  world  ;  it  is  a  national  beverage, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  is  consumed  in  the  country  ; 
a  small  quantity  is  exported  to  the  neighboring  States  ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  bullock  hides  and  deer  skins^ 
which  are  sent  to  New  York,  tjie  country  cannot  be  said  to 
have  any  exports. 

The  climate  generally  is  by  no  means  unhealthy.  It  varies 
very  much  throughout  the  State,  being  in  some  parts  much 
tempered  by  a  constant  breeze  off  the  lake,  while  m  the  high 
lands  of  Segovia  and  Matagalpa  the  temperature  is  so 
moderate  that  most  of  the  grains  and  fruits  of  the  north  can 
be  raised  in  great  prefection. 

The  rainy  season  commences  about  the  end  of  July,  and 
continues  till  November  or  December.  During  this  season  it 
rains  in  torrents  for  days  at  a  time,  and  the  roads  become 
almost  impassable.  The  most  sickly  periods  of  the  year  are 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  this  season  ;  fever  and  ague  are 
then  very  prevalent,  but  the  natives  suffer  more  than  for- 
eigners, chiefly  owing  to  the  wretched  way  in  which  they  live, 
the  habitations  of  the  lower  orders  aflbrding  generally  but 
pQor  protection  against  the  weather. 

In  the  mountains  of  the  district  of  Matagalpa,  which  form 
part  of  the  great  range  which  traverses  all  the  North 
American  continent,  are  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  They 
have  hitherto  only  been  worked  by  the  Indians  in  a  very  rude 
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manner,  but  suflScient  has  been  done  to  prove  that  they  are 
rich ;  if  Bcientifically  worked,  they  will,  no  doubt,  prove  very 
productive. 

The  forests  abound  in  rosewood,  mahogany,  and  other 
beautiful  woods,  and  throughout  the  State  many  valuable 
medicinal  gums  and  plants  are  found. 

The  scenery  is  varied  and  very  beautiful ;  at  certain  seasons 
the  trees  are  completely  covered  with  flowers,  and  the  forests 
are  a  confused  mass  of  luxuriant  vegetation. 

There  are  several  volcanic  mountains  in  the  country,  all 
of  great  similarity  of  appearance;  the  finest  is  Ometepe, 
which  rises  out  of  the  lake,  in  the  shape  of  a  perfect  cone,  to 
the  height  of  many  thousand  feet. 

The  people  are  very  deficient  in  ambition  and  energy,  and 
have  a  very  decided  objection  to  labor.  As  long  as  a  man 
has  sufficient  to  supply  his  immediate  wants,  he  cannot  be 
induced  to  work,  but  will  devote  himself  to  the  passive  en- 
joyment of  swinging  in  his  hammock  and  smoking  a  cigar. 
In  this  way  they  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time,  as  very 
little  labor  is  requisite  to  provide  plaintains,  beans,  and 
Indian  corn,  which  are  the  principal  articles  of  food. 

Gambling  is  a  prevailing  vice,  cards  and  dice  being  chiefly 
played.  Cockfighting,  however,  is  the  great  national  sport, 
and  at  this  the  most  money  is  staked.  The  fight  is  never 
of  very  long  duration,  being  generally  nothing  more  than  a 
flutter  of  wings  for  a  moment,  when  one  cock  crows  over  the 
other  lying  dead  at  his  feet,  nearly  cut  in  two  by  the  long 
sharp  knives  with  which  their  heels  are  armed. 

They  have  celebrated  breeds  of  chickens,  on  which  they 
pride  themselves,  and  in  almost  every  liouse  in  the  country 
may  be  seen  one  or  more  game-cocks,  tied  by  the  leg  in  a 
corner.  The  owner  is  always  ready  to  fight  a  cock  on  any 
occasion,  but  Sunday  afternoon  is  the  time  generally  devoted 
to  this  amusement,  which  is  patronised  by  all  classes. 

The  people  possess  a  great  deal  of  natural  grace,  and  are 
extremely  polite  and  formal  in  their  manners  ;  and  even  the 
lower  orders  are  remarkable  for  their  gracefulness  of  gesture, 
and  for  their  courteous  phraseology. 

The  principal  cities  of  Nicaragua  are  Granada,  on  the* 
northern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  Leon,  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  to  the  north,  and  not  far  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
They  are  both  fine  cities,  built  in  the  usual  Spanish-American 
style,  with  narrow  streets,  and  large  houses  of  a  single  story^ 
covering  an  immense  area,  and  built  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
the  centre  being  an  open  space,  generally  planted  with  trees 
and  flowers,  and  all  round  which  is  a  wide  open  corridor. 
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The  houses  are  very  spacious    and  lofty,   and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  climate. 

The  population  of  Granda  is  about  15,000,  that  of  Leon  is 
rather  more.  Between  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  cities 
there  has  always  existed  a  bitter  feeling  of  jealousy  and 
enmity,  and  in  most  of  their  revolutions  the  opposing  factions 
have  been  the  Granadinos  against  the  Leoneses.  So  it  was  in 
the  revolution  which  is  only  now  terminated,  and  which  com- 
menced in  May,  1854. 

The  government  at  that  time  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Granada  party.  The  President,  the  late  Don  Fruto  Cha- 
morro  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  determination,  but  un- 
fortunately also  of  most  stubborn  obstinacy.  He  would  listen 
to  advice  from  no  one,  but  blindly  insisted  on  carrying  out 
his  own  ideas.  After  being  a  little  more  than  a  year  in 
power,  and  becoming  more  despotic  every  day,  he  issued  a 
decree,  declaring  himself  president  for  four  years  more  than 
the  usual  term. 

The  Leon  party,  of  course,  immediately  got  up  a  revolution, 
of  which  the  leaders  were  a  few  prominent  men,  whom  Cha- 
marro  had  a  few  months  before  banished  from  the  State^  on 
suspicion  of  their  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
government.     At  the  head  of  them  was  Francisco  Castillon, 
a  man  of  superior  education,  and  with  much  more  liberal 
and  enlightened  views  than  most  of  his  countrymen,  having 
spent  some  years  in  England  as  minister  for  Nicaragua.    The 
object  of  the  revolution  was  to  place  Castillon  in  power,  and 
the  party  professed  to  entertain  liberal  ideas,  and  styled  them- 
selves the  democratic  party.     They  commenced  their  opera^ 
tions  at  Realejo,  a  small  port  on  the  Pacific,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  State,  where,  with  a  small  force,  they  sur- 
prised the  few  soldiers  of  the  garrison.     They   proceeded 
to  Chinandega,  a  considerable  town  about  six  miles  on  the 
way  to   Leon.     Here  they   met  but  slight  resistance,  the 
majority  of  the  people  being  favorable  to  them  ;  and  with  a 
large  addition  to  their  force,  they  marched  towards  Leon, 
distant  about  thirty  miles,  where  they  established  their  head- 
quarters, after  fighting  one  battle  in  the  neighborhood  with 
the  government  forces  under  Chamorro  in  person,  who  was 
defeated,  and  retired  to  Granada.     In  Leon  they  remained 
some  time  recruiting  their  forces,  before  venturing  to  attack 
Granada,  which  is  the  great  stronghold  of  the   government 
party. 

The  system  adopted  of  recruiting  is  very  simple  indeed. 
A  few  soldiers,  with  fixed  bayonets^  are  sent  out  to  bring  in 
fresh  men,  or,  to  use  their  own  expressive  term,  to  "catch" 
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men.  When  the  unfortunate  recruit  is  *  ^caught,"  a  musket 
is  put  in  his  hands,  and  he  becomes  a  soldier.  Soldiering  is 
by  no  means  a  popular  occupation  ;  during  a  revolution,  at 
tiie  approach  of  forces  of  either  party,  the  peace-loving 
natives,  in  order  to  escape  being  ^'caught*'  and  forced  into 
the  service,  will  remain  hidden  in  the  woods  till  they  are 
nearly  starved.  The  lower  orders  take  but  little  interest  in 
the  revolutions,  or  in  politics,  and  from  troops  raised  in  this 
way  of  course  very  valorous  deeds  are  not  to  be  expected. 
They  generally  desert  on  the  first  opportunity  ;  but,  if  they 
do  not  take  their  muskets  with  them,  it  is  of  little  conse- 

Sience,  as  other  men  are  soon  caught,  and  made  to  carry 
em.  Sometimes,  however,  men  become  scarce,  the  able- 
bodied  having  emigrated  to  some  more  peaceful  locality  ;  in 
such  a  case  one  half  of  a  garrison  is  placed  to  keep  guard 
over,  the  other  half,  to  prevent  their  running  away. 

There  is  consequently  no  mutual  feeling  of  confidence  be- 
tween officers  aird  men.  During  impending  danger  of  an 
attack,  the  officers  will  keep  their  horses  saddled  all  nighty 
and  sleep  with  their  spurs  on,  ready  to  cut  and  run  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  and  leave  their  men  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  men,  in  their  turn,  when  led  into  battle  will  turn  round 
and  desert  their  officers  at  the  most  critical  moment.  There  are 
exceptions,  of  course;  and  during  the  late  revolution  many^ 
both  officers  and  men,  fought  well  and  bravely;  none  more 
80  than  the  late  President  Chamorro. 

While  the  democrats  were  recruiting  in  Leon,  Chamorro 
was  busy  collecting  his  forces  in  Granada,  and  preparing  to 
stand  a  siege. 

In  all  these  Spanish  towns  is  a  large  public  square  called 
the  Plaza,  in  which  are  generally  the  principal  church,  the 
barracks,  aud  other  public  buildings.  The  Plaza,  in  case  of 
war,  becomes  the  citadel,  the  streets  leading  into  it  being  all 
barricaded,  and  cannon  planted  so  as  to  command  the  ap- 
proaches. Chamorro  enclosed  within  his  barricades  the  Plaza^ 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  city  immediately  sur- 
rounding it.  The  streets  being  narrow,  barricades  were  soon 
made  of  logs  of  wood  and  *  ^  adobes, ' '  a  sort  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
of  which  the  houses  are  built. 

Double  and  triple  barricades  of  this  sort,  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  presented  a  very  effectual  resistance  to  anything  which 
the  enemy  had  to  bring  against  them.  The  democrats  soon 
made  their  appearance,  and  taking  possession  of  all  that  part 
of  the  city  not  enclosed  in  the  barricades  they  fixed  tneir 
headquarters  in  an  elevated  situation,  from  which  they  could 
pop  their  cannon  balls  into  any  part  of  the  Plaza. 
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Neither  party  were  well  provided  with  artillery.  They 
had  each  three  or  four  guns,  twelve  and  twenty-four  pounders, 
with  which  they  hlazed  away  at  each  other  for  nearly  a 
year,  and  between  them  managed  to  lay  about  three-fourth« 
of  the  city  in  ruins. 

The  city  was  never  completely  invested,  and  occasional 
skrimmages  between  small  parties  of  the  opposing  forces  took 
place  outside  the  town,  but  nothing  worthy  the  name  of  an 
assault  was  ever  attempted.  The  Democrats  soon  became 
masters  of  the  entire  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  be- 
sieged portion  of  the  city  of  Granada  occupied  by  Chamorro 
aird  his  party,  the  legitimists,  as  they  called  themselves. 

When  a  small  detachment  of  the  democratic  army  marched 
upon  Rivas,  the  only  town  of  importance  in  the  part  of  the 
country  through  which  the  Transit  road  passes,  the  inhabi- 
tants being  mostly  in  favor  of  the  Chamorro  government  fled 
en  masse,  taking  with  them  all  their  valuables  and  movable 
property,  to  the  neighboring  State  of  Costa*  Rica,  the  frontier 
of  which  is  within  twenty  miles. 

The  few  who  had  the  courage  to  remain  were  not  molested, 
but  the  democrats  appropriate  to  their  own  use  as  barracks, 
&c.,  whatever  private  houses  suited  their  convenience,  and 
commenced  levying  contributions  on  the  inhabitants ;  but  as 
they  had  fled,  and  were  not  present  to  respond  to  the  call, 
their  property  was  advertised  for  sale,  their  stores  broken  open, 
their  goods  sold,  and  sundry  other  forcible  measures  taken  to 
raise  funds. 

The  mode  of  financing  in  time  of  revolution  is  equally  sim- 
ple with  that  of  recruiting 

When  a  contribution,  as  they  call  it,  is  levied  on  a  town, 
the  principal  inhabitants  are  assessed  arbitrarily  by  the  oflS- 
cers  in  command  for  as  much  as  each  is  supposed  to  be  able 
to  pay.  The  unfortunate  victims  have  then  to  fork  out  the 
dollars;  there  is  no  help  for  them.  If  they  refuse,  or  plead 
poverty,  they  are  perhaps  imprisoned  and  kept  on  low  diet:  a 
few  days  of  this  treatment  has  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  mem- 
ory, and  frequently  enables  a  man  to  remember  where  he  has 
buried  his  cash,  or  to  discover  some  means  of  raising  the 
needful,  to  be  handed  over  for  the  support  of  the  party,  to 
which  probably  he  may  be  opposed.  When  his  own  party 
come  into  power  again,  they  will  make  him  disgorge  to  dou- 
ble the  amount  by  way  of  punishment.  For  these  forced 
loans  he  may  get  some  sort  of  debenture,  worth  about  as 
much  as  the  paper  it  is  written  on.  In  such  times  the  people 
are  afraid  to  let  it  be  supposed  that  they  have  any  money  at 
all;  they  feign  poverty,  burying  their  money  secretly,  and 
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the  houses  of  foreign  residents  are  lumbered  up  with  all  sorts 
of  chests  and  boxes,  sent  there  stealthily  by  the  unfortunate 
natives,  in  order  to  keep  them  safe  from  the  rapacity  of  their 
countrymen. 

The  democrats,  from  the  first,  were  eager  to  obtain  the 
good-will  of  the  American  residents ;  and  as  they  professed  to 
06  fighting  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  progress,  against  ty- 
ranny and  old-fogyism,  they  succeeded  in  enlisting  a  dozen 
or  so  of  Americans  in  San  Juan  del  Sur  and  Virgin  Bay. 
The  latter  place  is  a  small  village  on  the  lake,  where  the 
passengers  by  the  Transit  route  embark  on  the  steamers. 
They  paid  these  men  about  a  hundred  dollars  per  month, 
gave  them  commissions  as  colonels^ and  captains,  and  sent 
them  to  Granada  to  pepper  the  Chamorro  party  with  their 
rifles. 

With  the  aid  of  some  Americans,  they  also  took  possession 
of  San  Carlos,  which  is  an  old  fort,  situated  at  the  point 
where  the  lake  debouches  into  the  river  San  Juan.  It  is  a 
position  of  great  importance,  as  it  commands  the  entrance 
into  the  lake,  by  which  is  the  only  communication  between 
the  interior  of  the  country  and  the  Atlantic.  They  also  oc- 
cupied an  old  Spanish  fort,  about  fifty  miles  down  the  river, 
called  Castillo,  where  there  are  a  few  hotels  kept  by  Ameri- 
cans for  the  accommodation  of  passengers  by  the  Transit 
route. 

In  Leon,  the  headquarters  of  the  democrats,  they  pro- 
claimed their  government,  declaring  Castillon  president. 
They  appointed  all  the  necessary  government  functionaries 
throughout  the  State,  and,  in  fact,  were  the  virtual  government 
of  the  country. 

The  legitimists  remained  in  a  state  of  siege  in  Granada, 
and  would  have  had  to  surrender  for  want  of  ammunition, 
had  they  not  succeeded  in  retaking  San  Carlos  from  the 
democrats,  and  thereby  opening  their  communication  with 
the  Atlantic  ;  they  then  procured  a  large  supply  of  powder 
and  shot  from  Jamaicia. 

During  the  siege  the  besieging  army  of  democrats  num- 
bered about  fifteen  hundred,  while  the  legitimists  did  not 
number  more  than  a  thousand. 

The  democrats  were  assisted  by  the  State  of  Honduras  to 
the  extent  of  two  hundred  men  ;  and  the  legitimists  were  long 
negotiating  with  the  government  of  Guatemala,  which  was 
favorable  to  their  cause,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
any  material  aid  from  that  State. 

After  ten  months*  vain  endeavor  to  take  the  Plaza  of  Gra- 
anda,  the  democrats,  last  February,  broke  up  their  camp. 
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and  retired  to  Leon.  At  a  town  called  Messaya,  about  half- 
way from  Grranada,  they  were  overtaken,  and  attacked  by 
the  opposite  party.  A  bloody  fight  ensued — the  thickest  of 
it  took  place  in  the  church,  in  which  some  three  hundred 
men  were  killed. 

The  Granada  party  now  regained  possession  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  while  the  democrats  continued  to  hold 
Leon  and  all  the  northern  portion. 

During  the  time  that  the  Transit  route  had  been  held  by 
the  democrats,  they  had  been  most  active  in  their  endeavors 
to  enlist  Americans  in  their  cause.  Cash  was  scarce,  but 
their  offers  of  lands  to  those  who  would  join  them  were  very 
liberal ;  and  it  soon  became  known,  both  in  Nicaragua  and  in 
California  that  a  negotiation  had  been  concluded  between 
Colonel  Walker  in  San  Francisco,  through  his  agent  in 
Nicaragua,  and  the  democratic  government,  whereby  large 
^  tracts  of  land  were  granted  to  him  and  other  privileges  guar- 
anteed to  him,  on  condition  of  his  coming  down  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  to  serve  in  the  democratic  army. 

This  Colonel  Walker  had  already  distinguished  himself  as 
the  most  daring  fillibuster  of  the  day.  In  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, 1853,  he  was  the  leader  of  an  expedition  which  sailed 
from  San  Francisco,  with  the  intention  of  taking  possession 
of  Sonora,  a  northern  State  of  Mexico,  adjoining  California. 
He  landed  at  a  small  place  on  the  coast,  with  some  fifby  or 
sixty  men,  where  he  met  but  little  resistance.  He  proclaimed 
himself  president,  and  appointed  each  one  of  his  party  to 
some  high  office  of  state.  He  very  soon,  however,  had  to 
evacuate  the  premises,  and  escaped  to  California,  with  but  a 
small  portion  of  his  original  band,  and  on  his  arrival  in  San 
Francisco  was  tried  for  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws ; 
he  conducted  his  own  defence,  and  of  course  was  acquitted. 
The  people  of  California  are  not  disposed  to  judge  very 
harshly  of  such  an  enterprise,  and  from  the  larger  portion 
of  the  community  he  met  with  more  sympathy  than  con- 
demnation. 

It  was  so  publicly  known  in  San  Francisco  that  Walker 
was  fitting  out  his  Nicaragua  expedition,  that  the  authorities 
were,  of  course,  compelled  to  interfere.  Their  endeavours  to 
stop  the  sailing  of  his  brig,  however,  were  not  very  effectual, 
as  Walker,  having  embarked  all  his  small  party  of  fifty-six 
men,  managed  to  get  under  weigh  during  the  night. 

In  the  month  of  May  they  arrived  in  the  port  of  Bealejo, 
and  marched  to  join  the  head-quarters  of  the  democratic 
army. 

The  legitimists  were  now  in  a  perpetual  state  of  consterna- 
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tion :  during  the  siege  of  Granada  they  had  learned  to  ap- 
preciate the  efficiency  of  an  American  rifle  in  American 
nands;  and  in  their  frightened  imaginations  Walker's 
modest  force  of  fifty-six  men  was  augmented  to  500.  They 
made  active  preparations,  however,  to  give  him  a  warm 
reception  ;  proclamations  were  issued  with  the  object  of 
rousing  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  calling  on  all  to  be 
ready  to  take  up  arms  to  save  the  independence  of  the 
country,  and  ordering  all  the  inhabitants,  on  the  approach 
of  Walker,  to  retire  to  the  nearest  garrison.  However,  ex- 
cepting among  the  political  leaders  of  the  party,  and  those 
compromised  with  them  in  the  revolution,  the  prospect  of 
Americans  gaining  the  ascendency  in  the  country  seemed  to 
be  regarded  with  indifference.  Indeed,  many  of  the  upper 
classes,  tired  of  their  constant  revolutions,  and  the  ruin  and 
misery  attendant  upon  them,  longed  secretly  for  the  presence 
of  any  foreign  influence  which  should  guarantee  peace  in 
the  country. 

The  first  active  service  in  which  Walker  and  his  men  were 
engaged  was  an  expedition  which  was  formed  by  the  demo- 
crats to  recapture  the  town  of  Rivas.  About  the  end  of  June 
the  expeditionary  force,  consisting  of  Walker's  party  and 
two  hundred  native  troops,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
their  own  officers,  embarked  at  Realejo  in  two  or  three  small 
vessels,  and  landing  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Juan  del 
Sur,  marched  across  the  country  upon  the  town  of  Rivas, 
distant  about  twenty-five  miles. 

The  people  of  Rivas,  when  the  legitimists  retook  the  town 
in  February,  had  returned  from  their  voluntary  exile  in  Costa 
Bica;  and  feeling,  no  doubt,  ashamed  of  the  inglorious  way  in 
which,  a  year  before,  they  abandoned  their  town  to  the 
democrats  without  ever  firing  a  shot,  they  roused  themselves 
now  to  make  a  stout  resistance,  their  sp'es  having  given  the 
anople  warning  of  the  enemy's  apprach. 

When  the  democrats  arrived,  and  the  fight  began.  Walker 
was  most  shamefully  deserted  by  the  whole  of  the  native 
troops,  and  he  found  himself,  with  'his  fifty-six  Americans, 
opposed  to  a  force  of  about  four  hundred. 

His  party,  however,  had  taken  up  their  position  in  a  house, 
from  which  their  rifles  dealt  sudden  death  most  profusely — 
all  the  natives  killed  were  hit  in  the  head  ;  but  at  last  they 
expended  their  ammunition,  and  the  legitimists  setting  fire 
to  the  house,  they  were  obliged  to  cut  their  way  through 
them,  and  retired  to  San  Juan  del  Sur,  which  place  they 
reached  unmolested,  the  natives  not  caring  to  follow  them. 
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The  loss  on  Walker's  side  in  this  affair  was  six  men  killed; 
while  the  legitimists  lost  about  seventy. 

At  San  Juan  del  Sur  they  found  a  small  schooner  to  take 
them  back  to  Realejo ;  and  before  sailing,  Walker  performed  an 
act  of  summary  justice,  which  raised  him  highly  in  the  opinion 
of  many  people  in  the  country.  He  and  his  men  had  all 
embarked  quietly  in  the  evening  on  board  the  schooner,  which 
was  lying  in  the  harbor,  and  were  waiting  till  morning  for  a 
breeze,  when,  about  midnight,  two  Americans,  who  did  not 
belong  to  Walker's  party,  and  were  well  known  to  be  bad 
and  desperate  characters,  set  fire  to  a  large  wooden  building 
which  was  used  as  a  barrack ;  their  object  was  to  burn  the 
town,  and  take  the  opportunity  of  the  confusion  to  rob  and 
plunder  the  inhabitants,  expecting,  no  doubt,  that  Walker's 
party  would  join  them. 

They  made  a  great  mistake,  however;  for  on  going  on 
board  Walker's  vessel,  and  boasting  of  what  they  had  done, 
he  immediately  arrested  them,  and  as  there  were  no  author- 
ities ashore  to  whom  he  could  hand  them  over,  he  had  them 
tried  by  a  court-martial  at  once,  by  which  they  were  sentenced 
to  be  shot.  One  was  shot  while  endeavouring  to  make  his 
escape  in  a  boat ;  the  other  was  taken  ashore  to  be  shot, 
where  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  he  managed  to  escape 
from  his  guards. 

About  a  month  before  this  time  General  Chamorro  died  of 
an  illness,  under  which  he  had  been  for  some  months  gradually 
sinking.  He  was  succeeded  as  general-in-chief  of  the  legiti- 
mist party  by  General  Corral,  who  had  already  been  actually 
in  command  for  some  time. 

Walker  did  not  attempt  another  descent  on  that  part  of 
the  country  till  the  month  of  August,  when  he  landed  at 
San  Juan  del  Sur  with  about  seventy-five  Americans  and  two 
hundred  native  troops.  There  he  met  with  no  opposition, 
the  forces  of  the  legitimists  being  all  concentrated  in  the 
town  of  Rivas.  He  shortly  marched  to  the  village  of  Virgin 
Bay  on  the  lake ;  while  there  he  was  attacked  by  a  vastly 
superior  force  of  legitimists  under  General  Guardiola.  The 
fight  lasted  several  hours,  but  Walker  succeeded  in  driving 
them  back  to  Rivas  with  considerable  loss.  The  casualties 
on  his  side  were  two  Americans  wounded  and  half-a-dozen 
natives  killed.  After  this  he  again  returned  to  San  Juan  del 
Sur,  where  he  remained  quietly  receiving  reinforcements 
from  California,  and  eulisting  from  the  passengers  passing 
through  the  country. 

Virgin  Bay  and  San  Juan  del  Sur  are  two  small  villages, 
called   into  existence  by   the  establishment  of  the   Transit 
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route.  They  form  the  termini  of  the  land  travel,  and  are 
composed  principally  of  American  hotels  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  passengers  ;  the  requirements  of  the  Transit  route 
also  furnish  employment  to  a  small  number  of  Americans  at 
these  two  points. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  Walker — now  holding  a 
regular  commission  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  democratic 
army,  and  having  gradually  augumented  the  number  of 
Americans  under  his  command  to  two  hundred,  and  having 
a  force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  native  troops — proceeded  to 
Virgin  Bay,  and,  taking  possession  of  one  of  the  Transit 
Company's  steamers,  he  embarked  his  whole  force.  After  a 
few  hours'  passage  he  landed  his  troops  about  two  miles  from 
Granada,  and  marched  directly  on  that  stronghold  of  the 
legitimists.  General  Corral,  the  commander-in-chief,  was 
in  Rivas  with  the  greater  part  of  his  forces,  expecting  that 
Walker  would  make  that  the  first  point  of  attack.  The 
garrison  in  Granada  were  completely  taken  by  surprise,  and, 
after  firing  but  a  few  shots.  Walker  had  full  possession  of  the 
city.  The  inhabitants  were  at  first  greatly  alarmed,  expect- 
ing that  the  democrats  would  commit  all  sorts  of  excesses  ; 
but  Walker  quickly  issued  a  proclamation,  promising  protec- 
tion to  person  and  property.  As  the  people  found  that  he 
maintained  such  strict  discipline  among  his  troops  as  to  be 
able  to  keep  his  word,  tranquility  was  soon  restored  ;  and  no 
doubt  favorable  comparisons  were  drawn  between  the  order 
and  quiet  which  prevailed  on  the  taking  of  their  city  by  the 
democrats  under  Walker,  and  the  scenes  of  plunder  and  ex- 
cess which  had  ensued  on  such  occasions  in  the  former  re- 
volutions. 

During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  the  country  had 
been  visited  by  cholera  in  its  most  deadly  form.  Many  small 
villages.  Virgin  Bay  and  San  Juan  del  Sur  among  the  num- 
ber, were  almost  depopulated.  In  the  town  of  Masaya,  with 
a  population  of  about  ten  thousand,  nearly  one-third  of  the 
number  perished  ;  Castillon,  the  democrat  president  In  Leon, 
fell  a  victim  to  the  disease  ;  and  Walker,  being  general-in- 
chief,  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  party.  He  was  offered  the 
presidency,  whichhe  judiciously  declined,  retaining  his  more 
effective  office  of  general-in-chief. 

The  commander-in-chief  of  the  legitimist  party.  General 
Corral,  being  at  Rivas  with  his  forces,  it  was  proposed  to 
offer  him  terms,  as  it  must  have  been  evident  to  him  that  his 
cause  was  now  hopless.  Colonel  Wheeler,  the  United  States 
minister  resident  in  Nicaragua,  was  induced,  at  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  the  people  of  Granada,  to  undertake  the  duty  of 
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negotiating  terms,  assisted  by  Don  Juan  Buiz,  a  man  of  great 
influence  in  the  Bivas  department. 

On  their  arrival  in  Bivas,  in  pursuit  of  their  pacific  object, 
Colonel  Wheeler  very  soon  found  himself  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  legitimists.  Some  days  afterwards,  his  non-ap- 
pearance causing  alarm  to  his  friends  of  the  other  party,  a 
schooner  was  dispatched  to  make  a  demonstration  before  Bivas, 
which  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
After  a  few  guns  had  been  fired,  the  legitimists  took  the 
hint  and  set  Colonel  Wheeler  at  liberty. 

A  negotiation  was  afterwards  entered  into,  which  resulted  in 
a  treaty  of  peace  being  agreed  upon,  and  signed  by  Walk«r 
and  Corral,  as  the  representatives  of  their  respective  parties. 
By  this  treaty,  which  was  concluded  towards  the  end  of 
October,  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  governments  which  had 
existed  in  the  country  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion should  cease.  Don  Patricio  Bivas  was  declared  provi- 
sional  president  for  fourteen  months,  and  General  Walker 
was  acknowledged  general-in-chief  of  the  army,  who,  with 
four  ministers  to  be  appointed  by  the  president,  were  to  form 
the  government. 

According  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  General  Corral, 
a  day  or  two  afterwards,  entered  the  city  of  Granada  with 
his  troops,  and  was  received  by  Walker.  The  two  generals 
then  went  through  an  imposing  ceremony  of  solemnly  rati- 
fying the  treaty  in  church.  A  Te  Deum  was  sung,  the 
legitimists  troops  were  joined  to  the  democrats,  and  became 
one  army  under  command  of  Walker,  and  the  following 
government  was  proclaimed : 

Don  Patricio  Bivas,  President, 

Gen.  Wm.  Walker,  Commander-in-Chief 

Gen.  Maximo  Xerbs,  Minister  of  State. 

Gen .  PoNciANO  Corral,  Minister  of  War, 

Col.  Parker  H.  French,  Minister  of  the  Hacinda. 

Don.  Fermin  Ferrer,  Minister  ofPvhlic  Credii, 

Although  the  democrats  had  gained  the  day,  the  new 
government   was  composed  of  men  of  both  parties. 

Bivas,  the  president,  is  a  gentleman  much  esteemed  and 
respected  ;  he  is  the  head  of  an  influential  family,  who  have 
always  been  opposed  to  the  democratic  party.  For  some  years 
he  has  been  collector  of  customs  at  San  Carlos. 

Gen.  Walker,  commander-in-chief,  filled  the  same  office 
in  the   democratic  government. 

General  Maximo  Xeres,  minister  of  state,  was  Walker's 
predecessor  in  command  of  the  democratic  army,  he  and 
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Oorral,  the  new  minister  of  war,  having  been  the  generals  of 
the  two  hostile  armies  during  the  greater  part  of  the  revolution. 

Colonel  Parker  H.  French,  minister  of  the  hacienda,  is  an 
American  who  distinguished  liimself  some  years  ago  in  the 
intestine  wars  in  Mexico,  and  has  lately  been  conducting  a 
newspaper  in  California. 

Don  Fermin  Ferrer,  minister  of  public  credit,  is  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Granada  who  took  no  active  partin  the  late  revolution. 

A  very  few  days  after  General  Corral  had  so  solemnly 
ratified  the  treaty,  letters  were  intcrcepled,  written  by  him 
to  some  other  leaders  of  the  old  legitimist  party,  from  which 
it  was  evident  that  lie  was  conspiring  with  them  to  upset  the 
government,  of  which  he  had  just  become  a  member.  He 
was  immediately  tried  by  court-martial  for  treason;  and 
being  found  guilty,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  the  next  day. 
With  his  party  he  was  immensely  popular,  and  during  the 
revolution  had  displayed  great  ability  as  a  military  leader ; 
but  the  evidences  of  his  treachery  admitted  of  no  doubt,  and 
he  was  shot  according  to  his  sentence,  in  the  Plaza  of 
Granada^  in  presence  of  the  whole  army.  His  summary 
execution  will,  no  doubt,  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the 
people,  by  inculcating  on  them  the  necessity  of  acting  with 
sincerity  in  whatever  obligations  they  come  under. 

The  new  government  was  now  formally  acknowledged  by 
Colonel  Wheeler,  the  American  minister,  the  only  foreign 
minister  resident  in  the  State.  The  president  was  also 
•visited  by  the  captain  of  the  United  States  sloop-of-war 
Massachusetts,  then  laying  in  the  harbor  of  San  Juan  del  Sur. 

The  natural  consequences  of  a  restoration  of  peace,  after  a 
year  and  a  half  of  revolution,  were  soon  manifested  in  the 
return  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  absented  them- 
selves, to  avoid  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and  in  the  impulse 
given  to  all  peaceful  pursuits. 

The  power  of  the  press  is  such  an  acknowledged  fact  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  establishment  of  a  newspaper  follows 
so  closely  on  the  advance  of  civilization,  that  wherever  half 
a  dozen  Americans  are  settled  together  in  the  backwoods, 
one  of  them  is  sure  to  publish  a  newspaper  for  the  edification 
of  the  rest. 

So  in  Granada  one  of  the  first  things  the  Americans  did 
was  to  bring  out  a  weekly  paper  called  ^^El  Nicaragtiense" — 
"the  Nicaraguan,"  half  English,  half  Spanish.  It  is  a 
very  respectable  sheet,  with  a  good  deal  of  its  space  devoted 
to  the  enlightenment  of  the  public  regarding  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  country,  its  fertility,  its  delightful  climate 
and  great  mineral  wealth.     The  only  thing  in  the  shape  of 
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a  newspaper  J  hitherto  known  in  Nicaragaa,  had  been  a  mere 
government  gazette,  published  once  a  month  or  so. 

The  State  of  Costa  Rica,  adjoining  Nicaragua  on  the  south, 
is  the  most  flourishing  of  all  the  (Antral  American  States. 
It  has  been  for  many  years  free  from  revolution,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  comparatively  thrifty  and  industrious.  The  finances 
of  the  State  are  in  a  good  condition,  and  in  military  matters 
it  is  far  in  advance  of  Nicaragua,  having  a  well  organized 
militia  of  4^000  or  5,000  men.  A  certain  proportion  of  the 
troops  are  armed  w|th  the  Minie  rifle,  and  they  are  well  pro- 
vided with  artillery.  There  are  a  great  number  of  Germans 
in  the  country^  many  of  them  in  the  employment  of  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  to  them  tliat  the  people  are  indebted  for  the 
effective  state  of  their  army.  The  principal  production  of 
the  country  is  coffee,  of  which  the  export  is  large,  the  greater 
part  being  sent  to  England.  The  government  were  in  great 
consternation  at  the  success  of  the  Walker  party  in  Nicaragua, 
thinking  no  doubt,  that  their  turn  would  soon  come.  They 
made  active  preparations  to  resist  invasion,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  will  attempt  to  act  on  the  offensive. 

Honduras,  which  adjoins  Nicaragua  on  the  north,  was 
favorable  to  the  democratic  party,  and  has  acknowledged  the 
Americo-Nicaraguan  government.  The  president  of  that 
State  lately  visited  Walker  in  Granada ;  and  as  Honduras  is 
threatened  with  a  renewal  of  hostilities  by  Guatemala,  Walker 
is  about  to  assist  the  former  State  with  a  portion  of  his  Ameri- 
can forces  The  fact  of  Walker  taking  half  of  his  force  from 
Nicaragua  to  the  assistance  of  a  neighboring  State,  is  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  his  confidence  in  the  security  of  the  position 
which  he  has  attained.  In  Honduras,  of  course,  the  same 
game  will  be  played  as  in  Nicaragua.  In  fighting  for  the 
people,  the  Americans  will  gain  the  ascendency  over  them, 
and  will  keep  it. 

Guatemala,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Honduras,  is  the 
largest  and  most  important  of  the  Central  American  States, 
and  is  also  the  most  hostile  to  American  influence. 

But  whatever  be  the  feelings  of  the  other  States  towards 
Americans,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  having  gained  the 
foothold  they  have  in  Central  America,  they  can  be  restrained 
by  the  weak  and  indolent  people  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded from  extending  their  dominion.  In  whatever  way 
they  may  come  into  contact,  whether  in  war,  diplomacy,  or 
peaceful  competition  in  mercantile  and  industrial  pursuits, 
the  superior  boldness,  energy,  and  perseverance  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  character  is  sure  to  assert  its  supremacy. 

The  spirit  of  fiUibusterism  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
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class  of  tlie  American  community.     Among  the  small  party 
with  which   Walker  originally  sailed  from  San   Francisco         ' 
were  several  lawyers  and  doctors,  and  others  holding  a  res- 
pectable position.     Gen.  Walker  himself  is  of  a  respectable 
£Btmily  in  Tennessee.     He  is  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
and  is  a  man  of  superior  education,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
he  received  in  Europe.     He  originally  studied  medicine,  but 
afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  legal  profession.     For 
some  years  he  conducted  a  newspaper  in  New  Orleans ;  but 
when  the  California  excitement  broke  %ut,  he  went  to  that 
country,  and  for  some  time  edited  a  journal  in  San  Francisco, 
and  has  latterly  been  practising  his  profession  in  Marysville,  a 
city  of  some  importance  in  the  northern  part  of  California. 
In  personal  appearance  he  is  not  at  all  what  one  would 
suppose  such  a  daring  and  successful   fillibuster  to  be,  being         \ 
an  exceedingly  quiet  man,  with  a  mild  expression  of  face, 
and  very  decidedly  Saxon  features.     His  followers  hold  him 
in  the  utmost  esteem  and  admiration ;  and  his  conduct,  since         i 
his  accession  to  power  in  Nicaragua,  has  been  such  as  to  in- 

Spire  with  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  abilities  many  in- 
uential  theoretical  fillibusters  in  California,  who  are  not 
likely  to  allow  the  present  flattering  prospect  of  the  realization 
of  their  ideas  to  be  lost  for  want  of  support. 

He  has  been  receiving  continual  accessions  to  his  force,  and 
now  the  Americans  in  Nicaragua  under  his  command  amount 
to  upwards  of  900  men. 

The  following  article  from  the  Sail  Francisco  Herald  of 
the  6th  October  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  popular  feeling 
in  favor  of  Walker,  even  be|bre  the  achievement  of  his  success 
in  Granada  had  become  known.  The  inefiiciency  of  the  Exe- 
cutive to  repress  such  a  wholesale  shipment  of  recruits  and 
arms  is  also  remarkable : 

**J%e  departure  of  the  Walker  reiftforcemeiits  from  San  Francisco. — ExcUing  scenes 
along  the  wharves, — In^ectual  attempt  of  a  party  to  board  the  steamer  in  a  sailing 
vesul. — Three  hundred  stand  of  arms  for  WaOcer's  army, — Proceedings  in  the 
twelfth  district  court, — The  sheriff*'  pttrty  too  late. — IncideniSt  ^e. 

**  The  current  rumors  of  the  past  week  relative  to  the  number  of  adventurers 
who  intended  to  embark  on  the  steamer  Undo  Sam,  to  join  Walker  at  Nicar- 
agua, served  to  attract  a  lar^e  crowd  in  the  vicinity  of  the  steamer  on  the  occa- 
flion  of  her  departure  yesterday.  The  vessel  was  advertised  to  sail  at  9  o'clock 
a.  m.f  and  long  before  that  hour  Jackson  street  wharf  was  filled  with  spectators 
and  those  interested  in  the  embarkation  of  the  expeditionists.  It  is  stated  that 
nearly  four  hundred  through  passage  tickets  were  sold  before  the  appointed  sail- 
ing hour,  but,  as  will  bo  seen,  various  circumstances  compelled  the  &gent  of  the 
line  to  postpone  the  steamer's  departure  until  4  o'cIock,  p.  m,  Officers  were 
■tationea  in  every  part  of  the  vessel,  with  positive  orders  to  allow  no  one  on 
board  unless  provided  with  a  passage  ticket.    There  seemed  to  be  no  disposition  \ 

to  infringe  this  order,  and  everything  went  on  quietly  until  about  noon,  when  it  ^ 

was  discovered  that  some  of  the  passengers  were  in  possession  of  arms  belonging 
to  the  San  Francisco  Blues'  military  corps.  A  search-v/arrant  was  immediately 
procured,  and    twenty-nine  muskets,  identified    by  members  of  the  company 
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•soon  about  to  appear,  and  too  cordial  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  Americans  in  Nicaragua  would  not  have  been  consistent 
with  the  tone  observed  in  that  document  in  regard  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Clayton -Bui  wer  treaty. 

The  Mosquito  protectorate  question  is  bein^  practically  set- 
tled by  the  Mosquitians  themselves.  Mosqmtia  is  a  strip  of 
land  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  part  of  which  has  always  been 
claimed  by  Nicaragua,  and  which,  from  its  geographical  posi- 
tion, seems  naturally  to  belong  to  her.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  in  that  country,  the  government  have  sent  com- 
missioners among  the  Mosquito  Indians  in  the  neighboring 
parts  of  Mosquito.  The  natives  are  reported  to  have  ex- 
presised  great  dissatisfaction  at  the  exactions  of  the  king,  and 
to  have  declared  their  readiness  to  come  under  Nicaragua. 
So  the  Mosquito  kingdom  seems  likely  to  revert  to  Nicara- 
gua, the  State  to  which  it  originally  belonged. 

The  success  which  has  attended  Walker's  enterprise  offers 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  failure  of  that  which,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  similar  end,  was  originated  in  New  York  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1854. 

A  company  was  started  under  the  name  of  the  Central 
American  Land  Colonization  Company,  or  some  such  name. 
The  ostensible  object  was  the  colonization  and  cultivation  of 
the  Mosquito  territory,  more  especially  a  certain  portion 
known  as  the  ^^  Shepherd  grant,"  a  large  tract  of  land  ac- 
quired by  a  Mr.  Sheppard  from  the  king  of  Mosquito.  A 
certain  Colonel  Kinney  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  company,  which  was  supported  by  many 
-capitalists  in  New  York  and  other  cities  of  the  Union.  The 
government  also  professed  to  be  favorable  to  the  scheme,  and 
preparations  were  commenced  on  a  large  scale  for  carrying  it 
out.  A  great  deal  was  said  about  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture on  the  Mosquito  coast ;  but  it  was  pretty  generally 
understood  by  the  public  that  the  real  object  in  view  was  to 
filHbuster  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  or,  at  all  events,  to  estab- 
lish a  depot  in  that  part  of  the  world,  from  which,  when  all 
should  be  ready,  a  descent  upon  Cuba  might  be  conveniently 
made. 

At  the  remonstrances  of  the  Nicaraguan  minister  in 
Washington,  the  administration  were  compelled  to  open 
their  eyes  to  the  true  nature  of  the  expedition. 

A  great  fiiss  was  then  made ;  proclamations  were  issued 
warning  the  people  not  to  take  part  in  the  hostile  invasion  of 
41  friendly  State ;    a  large  steamer,  chartered   by  Colonel 
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Kinney  and  all  ready  to  take  down  several  hundred  agricul- 
tarists  to  cultivate  the  pestiferous  swamps  of  the  king  of 
Mosquito^  was  seized  by  the  authorities  ;  several  men-of-war 
were  stationed  in  New  York  harbor  to  watch  her,  and  Colonel 
Banney  himself  was  arrested  and  held  to  bail. 

Many  of  the  supporters  of  the  enterprise  now  withdrew  ; 
but  Kinney  was  not  to  be  deterred  ;  and  as  he  could  not  go 
in  his  steamer  with  several  hundred  followers,  he  modestly 
started,  about  the  month  of  May,  in  a  small  schooner,  with 
a  couple  of  dozen  men.  He  was  wrecked  somewhere  about 
the  West  Indies,  and  was  finally  brought  into  Greytown,  his 
original  destination^  by  an  English  brig,  which  had  picked 
him  and  his  party  ofi'  the  rocks. 

About  this  time  the  Accessory  Transit  Company  of  Nicara- 
gua raised  a  little  army  in  New  York,  on  their  own  account, 
of  fifty  men,  principally  French  and  German.  These  they 
sent  down  in  one  of  their  steamers  to  Nicaragua,  and  sta- 
tioned at  Castillo,  on  the  San  Juan  river,  there  to  stop  the 
advance  of  foreign  invaders.  This  is  the*  French  legion 
referred  to  in  the  treaty  of  peace. 

It  was  given  out  that  Kinney  and  his  small  party  were 
only  the  pioneers ;  that  reinforcements  were  coming  from 
New  Orleans  and  other  ports,  but  they  have  never  yet  made 
their  appearance ;  and  Kinney  and  his  men  still  remain  in 
Greytown^  where,  with  the  exception  of  starting  a  newspaper, 
they  have  as  yet  done  nothing. 

This  Walker  business  in  Nicaragua  has  been  more  cleverly 
managed.  The  Americans  in  that  country  appear  in  the 
light  of  men  who  have  gone  there  at  the  request  of  a  party 
which  constituted  the  majority  of  the  people.  They  became 
citizens  of  the  State,  fought  for  it,  and  have  risen  to  power. 

The  United  States  have  themselves  been  to  a  certain  extent 
fiUibustered  in  the  same  way — the  Irish  party  has  of  late  be- 
come so  formidable,  that  the  native  Americans  have  had  to 
form  a  league  to  counteract  the  Irish  influence ;  and  even  if 
the  American  government  were  opposed  to  the  present  move- 
ment in  Nicaragua,  they  cannot  prevent  individual  citizens 
from  emigrating  to,  and  becoming  citizens  of,  that  State. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  advantages  to  Nicaragua,  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  American  influence,  will 
be  very  great. 

The  constant  fear  of  revolution  being  removed,  the  people 
will  have  more  confidence  in  carrying  on  commercial  under- 
takings. The  Americans  will  do  away  with  all  the  anti- 
quated absurdities  of  Spanish  law,  and  amend  a  ridiculous 
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old  tariflf,  whereby  many  of  the  commonest  articles  of  civilized 
life  have  been  virtually  prohibited;  foreign  capital  will  be 
freely  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  rice,  tobacoo, 
indigo,  and  other  valuable  crops,  in  the  production  of  which 
Nicaragua  can  compete  with  any  country  in  the  world ;  and 
the  resources  of  the  mining  districts  will  be  developed  by 
energetic  and  experience  miners  from  California. 
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The  complaint  is  universal  that  modern  improvementSi 
while  they  lessen  the  labor  required  to  create  wealth,  and  are 
vastly  increasing  its  aggregate  amount,  beget  continually  its 
more  unequal  distribution.  They  are,  as  yet,  but  engines  in 
the  hands  of  the  rich  and  the  skillful  to  oppress  the  laboring 
class.  The  large  towns  are  consimiing  the  small  ones,  and 
the  great  capitalists  eating  up  the  lesser  ones.  Every  day 
sends  forth  its  new  swarms  of  paupers,  whilst  every  month 
begets  its  millionaire.  Capital  becomes  more  powerful  as  it 
is  wielded  in  larger  masses,  and  as  it  grows  stronger  it  be- 
comes  more  oppressive  and  exacting.  The  small  capitalist 
sympathizes  somewhat  with  his  laborers  because  he  is  not  far 
removed  from  them  in  social  condition,  and  is  acquainted 
with  their  persons,  their  feelings,  and  their  wants.  The 
wealthy  capitalist  soon  learns  to  look  on  them  as  mere  human 
machines  representing  so  much  physical  and  industrial 
power.  It  is  a  notorious  statistical  fact,  that  free  laborers 
ffenerally  throughout  the  world  are  suffering  physical  discom- 
fort and  destitution.  It  is  equally  notorious  that  slaves  in 
all  ages  and  countries  have  had  their  physical  wants  well 
supplied.  Such  suffering  and  destitution  as  the  free  laboring 
class  now  endure  must  injuriously  affect  their  moral  condi- 
tion, and  the  statistics  of  crime  everywhere  attest  the  truth 
of  the  theory.  Man  emancipated  from  human  malsters^  and 
remitted  to  the  unfeeling  despotism  of  capital,  has,  so  far, 
lost  by  the  exchange,  both  physically  and  morally.  His  pros- 
pects in  the  future  are  still  darker  than  the  past,  for  every 
improvement  in  physical  science  and  in  the  mechanic  arts 
are  but  mere  instruments  of  oppression  and  exaction  in  the 
hands  of  capital  and  skill.  The  wealth  which  labor  is  daily 
creating  are  but  new  fetters  that  it  welds  wherewith  its  own 
limbs  are  to  be  bound,  for  labor  alone  creates  and  pays  the 
profits  of  capital,  and  the  larger  the  amount  of  capital,  the 
more  labor  will  be  required  to  pay  its  rents,  interest,  and 
dividends.  The  condition  of  the  domestic  slave  generally 
improves  in  some  degree  as  his  master  becomes  more  wealthy. 
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The  master  capital  must  needs  exact  harder  work  of  its  la- 
borers, and  supply  them  more  scantily,  as  the  amount  of  cap- 
il^al  increases,  for  its  increased  profits  can  only  accrue  from  an 
increased  tax  on  labor.  This  tendency  of  modern  civilization 
in  free  society  is  well  and  generally  understood  in  Europe 
and  America.  The  discovery  has  given  rise  to  hundreds  of 
new  schools  of  economic  science  that  may  be  classed  under  the 
general  term  of  socialists.  When  you  quit  the  confines  of 
the  south  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  find  men  who  are  not  so- 
cialists than  to  find  those  who  are.  #  Mr.  Carlyle,  the  only 
conservative  socialist  whose  works  we  have  read,  utters  but 
the  common  thought  of  all  when  he  exclaims:  ^^We  must 
have  a  new  world  if  we  are  to  have  any  world  at  all!"  If 
we  except  Mr.  Carlyle,  we  shall  find  that  all  the  socialists 
derive,  in  some  degree,  their  theories  from  Plato's  republic. 
He  borrowed  his  thoughts  from  actual  models ;  but  the  little 
communities  of  Crete  and  Sparta  cannot  be  acted  over  again 
in  our  day.  Their  highly  artificial  social  forms  were  kept 
alive  by  outside  pressure  and  inside  necessity.  They  were 
forced  to  lead  a  military  and  camp  life,  as  well  to  keep  down 
insurrections  of  their  too  numerous  slaves  as  to  be  ready  at 
all  times  to  repel  attacks  from  without.  But  if  these  in- 
stances proved  anything  in  favor  of  socialism,  they  would 
prove  too  much  for  the  abolitionists,  for  they  only  show  that 
socialism  is  practicable  when  based  upon  slavery.  Mr.  Car- 
lyle boldly  proclaims  slavery  as  the  only  cure  for  existing 
social  evils.  We  concur  with  him  that  if  not  a  cure,  it  is  the 
only  means  yet  discovered  of  so  modifying  those  evils  as  to 
render  them  tolerable. 

The  abolitionists,  however,  are  not  willing  to  compare  our 
aonthern  institutions  with  any  forms  of  free  society  that  have 
yet  existed,  but  only  with  those  fanciful  Utopias,  fairy  visions 
of  which  they  descry  in  the  future.  We  wish  they  could  be 
induced  to  delay  their  assaults  till  they  had  tested  their  mul- 
titudinous theories  by  actual  experiment,  and  produced  some 
model  worthy  of  imitation. 

They  may  rest  assured  that  when,  by  sufficient  experiment, 
they  have  discovered  an  improved  social  organization,  all 
other  forms  of  society  among  civilized  men  will  gradually 
be  merged  into  it. 

The  most  efficient  agent  of  centralization  is  money  and  the 
various  forms  of  credit  which  it  begets  when  invited  by  the 
leads  of  trade.  Lycurgus  banished  it  firom  Sparta,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More  proposes  to  banish  it  from  his  Utopia.  We 
are  quite  certain  that  money  is  a  necessary  means  to  the 
attainment  of  a  high  civilization,  and  that  slavery,  in  re- 
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stricting  its  employment,  sufficiently  corrects  its  evil  tenden- 
cies. Money  is  not  employed  on  the  farm  in  the  interoonrse 
and  dealings  of  master  and  slaves,  wives  and  children. 
Formerly  the  overseer  too  was  paid  in  a  part  of  the  crop. 
Thus  does  slavery,  in  a  great  measure,  attain  a  result  which 
most  socialists  desire.  We  could  readily  show  that  in  asso- 
ciating labor  and  capital,  in  protecting  the  weak,  and  in 
sufficiently  insuririg  the  physical  well  beiing  of  all,  it  goes  far 
to  remove  most  of  the  evils  of  free  society  of  which  socialistf 
complain. 

We  will  conclude  by  citing  a  passage  fjx)m  the  Utopia  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  from  which  socialists  may  see  that  their 
complaints  and  their  proposed  remedies  are  not  altogether 
new,  and  from  which  slaveholders  may  discern  that  even 
when  England  was  sparsely  settled  her  society  was  afflicted 
with  evils  from  which  ours  is  partially  exempt.  Those  evib 
in  England  have  now  grown  to  such  enormous  size  as  to  be 
very  generally  pronounced  intolerable. 

As  we  have  not  a  c(5py  of  the  work  before  us,  the  extract 
must  be  postponed  for  a  future  time. 
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BOOK  III— CONCLUDED. 

Chapter  xxi. — Animal  Physiology,  and  its  application  to 
THB  RBABiNa  AND  FEEDING  OF  Cattle. — Vegetables  derive  their 
nutriment  from  the  air  and  from  the  soil.  Animals  subsist 
only  upon  substances  which  have  once  formed  part  of  a  living 
organized  being. 

The  primary  nutriment  of  all  animals  consists  of  vegetable 
matter;  There  are,  it  is  true,  animals  carnivorous,  whidi 
live  upon  flesh,  but  the  animals  which  furnished  this  flesh 
derived  their  nourishment  from  plants.  Hence  these  must 
contain  substances  adapted  for  the  sustenance  of  animals. 

All  vegetable  food  has  been  found  to  contain  a  peculiar 
substance  (containing  much  nitrogen)  which,  though  it  difiers 
in  appearance  and  in  form,  is  in  reality  the  same  body.  It 
has  received  the  name  of  albumen,  and  is  identical  in  compo- 
sition with  the  albumen  obtained  from  the  white  of  an  egg. 

This  substance  is  invariably  present  in  all  nutritious  fooa. 
Chemists  were  surprised  to  discover  that  this  body  never  va- 
ries in  composition,  that  it  is  exactly  the  same  from  whatever 
plant  it  is  extracted.  But  the  surprise  was  increased  when 
they  remarked  that  it  is  quite  identical  with  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  animals.  It  consists,  like  the  latter,  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  in  the  same  proportion. 
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There  is  much  difference  in  external  appearance  and  struc- 
ture, but  in  the  ultimate  composition  there  is  none. 

Thus  we  are  led  to  the  startling  conclusion  that  plants  con- 
tain within  them  the  flesh  of  animals  ready  formed,  and  that 
the  only  duty  of  animals  subsisting  on  them  is  to  give  this 
flesh  a  place  and  form  in  their  organization. 

We  have  seen  that  plants  derive  their  organic  and  inor- 
ganic food  from  the  air  and  from  the  soil,  and  that  they  ap- 
propriate that  food  so  as  to  form  the  organic  substances  which 
they  contain,  and  the  framework  by  and  within  which  the 
food  is  received  and  appropriated. 

The  object  of  manure  is  to  supply  that  food.  When  an 
animal  subsists  upon  fleshy  we  find  no  difiiculty  in  under- 
standing and  explaining  its  nutrition,  for  the  flesh  being  of 
the  same  composition  as  its  own  body,  the  animal,  in  a  chem- 
ical point  of  view,  may  be  said  to  be  eating  itself;  nor  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  identity  of  vegetable  albumen  with  flesh, 
is  there  any  more  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  nutrition 
of  animals  which  feed  on  plants,  than  in  the  nutrition  of 
plants  which  feed  on  the  air  and  soil. 

Plants  then  J  in  realty  y  form  the  flesh  of  animals  y  and  the^ 
latter  merely  appropriate  it  in  their  bodies. 

The  food  of  plant-eating  (herbivorous)  animals  contains 
other  compounds,  such  as  starch,  sugar,  gum,  and  oily  or 
&tty  matter,  from  which  the  element  of  nitrogen  is  absent, 
and  hence  they  cannot,  of  themselves,  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  flesh.     For  what  purpose,  then,  are  they  designed  ? 

The  average  temperature  of  the  bodies  of  our  cattle  is 
about  100  degrees  higher  than  the  average  temperature  of 
the  climate  of  the  lowlands  of  Jamaica.  Hence  there  must  be 
some  provision  in  the  animal  body  to  sustain  the  heat  (which 
the  colder  air  always  tends  to  lower)  which  is  necessary  for  the 

Serformance  of  the  organic  functions.  The  fuel  for  the  pro- 
action  of  this  heat  consists  of  those  substances  in  the  food 
from  which  nitrogen  is  absent ;  they  all  contain  carbon  and 
the  elements  of  water  (hydrogen  and  oxygen.)  An  animal, 
in  breathing,  inhales  oxygen,  but  expires  carbonic  acid  gas. 
In  the  body,  therefore,  the  oxygen  has  united  with  carbon. 
It  has  produced  the  very  gas  which  is  obtained  by  burning  a 
piece  of  charcoal  (carbon)  in  the  open  air. 

Now  the  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  the  carbon 
in  the  body  must  be  exactly  equivalent  to  that  produced  by 
the  burning  the  same  amount  in  the  atmosphere.  As  the 
heat  of  the  body  is  the  same  in  all  regions,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  quantity  of  fuel  (food)  necessary  to  sustain  the  constant 
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temperature  of  the  body  must  vary  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  climate. 

Thus  less  food  is  required  in  the  tropics  than  in  colder 
countries — in  the  former^  the  temperature  of  the  external  air 
approaches  more  nearly  that  of  the  body.  In  cold  countries 
the  air  is  condensed,  hence  the  inhabitisknt  of  a  cold  region 
receives  mtich  more  oxygen  at  each  inspiration  than  the  in- 
habitant of  a  hot  country,  in  which  the  air  is  expanded  by 
heat.  In  a  cold  country,  therefore,  more  carbon  is  necessary 
to  combine  with  the  excess  of  oxygen  than  in  a  hot  country. 
As  oxygen  only  escapes  from  the  body  in  union  either  with 
hydrogen  or  carbon,  anything  which  tends  to  increase  the 
Amount  of  oxygen  inspired  will  occasion  a  greater  consump- 
tion of  food.  Thus  exercise  increases  the  number  of  our  in- 
spirations and  consequent  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  s^^steiUi 
and  the  result  is,  that  after  exercise  we  consume  more  food 
than  we  should  have  done  had  we  not  received  it. 

In  the  animals  kept  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  fuel 
(food)  used  in  the  production  of  heat  and  fet,  consists  of 
sugar,  starch,  gum,  and  oily  and  fatty  substances  contained 
in  the  plants  they  consume,  which  do  not  contain  nitrogen. 
The  substances  in  plants  containing  nitrogen  form  the  blood, 
muscle,  and  gelatine,  (the  organic  part  of  bones.)  The 
earthy  and  saline  matter  of  plants  form  the  earthy  and  saline 
matter  of  the  body ;  that  is,  the  inorganic  constituents  of 
flesh,  muscle,  blood,  bone,  &c. 

Chapter  xxn. — nutrition  of  animai^. — The  following  k 
the  composition  of  the  substances  containing  nitrogen,  form- 
ing the  nutritious  food  afforded  to  animals  by  plants,  and  of 
the  corresponding  substances  found  in  the  bodies  of  animals : 

Svbstnnces  in  vegetables  conlaining  nitrogen,    {See  Professor  Johnston's  lectures.) 


Gluten. 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen,  with  a  trace  of  sulphur 
and  phosphorus 


55.22 

7.42 

15.98 

21.38 


100.00 


Fibrin. 


54.60 

7.30 

15.81 

22.29 


Albumen.  ILegumin  (vege- 
'  taole  casein.) 


100.00 


55.01 

7.23 

15.92 

21.84 


54.14 

7.16 

15.67 

23.03 


100.00 


100.00 
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Corresponding  tubstaneti  in  animaU,  containing  nitrogen. 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen,  with  a  trace  of  sulphur  and 
phosphorus 


Fibrin. 

Albumen. 

Casein. 

54.56 

6.90 

15.72 

22.82 

54.48 

7.01 

15.70 

22.81 

54.96 

7. 15 

15.80 

22.09 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Gelatine. 


50.77 

7.15 

18.32 

23.76 


100.00 


Of  these  latter  substances^  the  organic  part  of  flesh,  blood, 
skin,  &c.,  of  animals  chiefly  consist,  and  these  are  very 
similar  in  composition,  as  the  subjoined  tables  will  show : 


Dry  ox  blood. 


Carbon  ... 
Hydrogen , 
Nitrogen. . 
Oxygen . . . 
Aaoes.... 


51.96 

7.25 

15.07 

21.30 

4.42 


Water. 

Lfean  beef  not  dried  contains  in  100  parts 77 

Blood  not  dried  contains  in  100  parts 79 


100.00 


Dry  animal  matter* 
23 
21 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen , 

Oxygen  and  sulphur, 


Wool. 


Hair. 


Give     1    per 
cent,  of  aw. 

50.99 
7.07 

18.72 

23.22 


2  per  cent,  of 
ash, 
50.65 
7.03 
17.71 
24.61 


100.00 


100.00 


0,12 per  cent. 

of  ash. 

51.53 

6.69 

17.94 

23.84 


100.00 


Horn. 


0,7  per  cent, 

of  ash, 

51.99 

6.72 

17.28 

24.01 


100.00 


We  have  now  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  forces  which 
exist  in  the  body  and  produce  its  increase  of  mass,  (growth,) 
as  well  as  occasion  that  waste  for  the  restoration  of  whicn 
food  is  taken. 

In  every  part  of  the  animal  organization  resides  the  pecu- 
liar principle  named  vitality;  its  purpose  is  to  protect  the 
matter  of  which  those  parts  consist  from  the  action  of  chemi- 
cal forces.     It  is  the  object  of  chemical  forces  to  destroy  and 
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waste  the  body ;  of  vitality,  to  sustain  and  increase  the  mass 
of  the  body  in  which  it  resides.  Vitality  resides  in  every 
part  of  the  body  ;  the  chemical  forces  are  in  the  atmosphere 
which  everywhere  surrounds  it.  In  fact,  the  chemical  power 
is  the  gas  oxygen,  one  of  the  principal  constituents,  as  has 
been  explained,  of  common  air ;  and  its  affinity  for  (tendency' 
or 'disposition  to  combine  with)  the  elements  of  organic  matt^ 
is  so  great,  that  it  constantly  endeavors  to  destroy  it ;  when 
vitality  (the  cause  of  increase  and  sustenance)  is  removed, 
chemical  affinity,  the  cause  of  waste,  acts  upon  those  tissues 
which  have  been  freed  from  the  dominion  of  vitality,  and 
effects  their  destruction. 

Cold  decreases  the  vital  power ;  if  sufficiently  intense,  that 
power  is  totally  suspended.  Hence  cattle  do  not  fatten  so 
well  in  cold  weather  as  in  hot.  The  intervention  of  cold 
weather  in  summer  retards  the  fattening  of  cattle.  This  is 
well  known  in  England.  The  animal  body  must  be  kept  up 
to  a  certain  heat  in  all  climates,  and  we  may  do  this  either 
by  increasiug  the  ftiel  (food)  or  protecting  the  body  from  the 
cold.     Warmth  is  an  equivalent  for  food. 

In  the  winters  of  cold  countries  young  stock  thrive  better 
with  less  consumption  of  food  when  kept  well  sheltered  from 
cold  and  wet.  The  cattle  in  Jamaica  might  advantageously 
be,  to  some  extent,,  protected  from  the  comparatively  cold 
winds  of  the  night,  and  from  rain,  by  open  sheds.  In  hot 
weather  the  temperature  of  the  air  approaches  more  nearly  to 
that  of  the  body;  in  our  tropical  sunshine  it  is  higher,  and 
the  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  the  food  is  more 
than  sufficient,  or  even  not  required,  to  retain  the  proper 
temperature  of  the  system.  In  both  cases  the  animal  re- 
joices to  stand  in  water,  or  to  expose  itself  to  rain  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  redundant  heat,  and,  consequently,  of  matter 
from  the  body,  for  heat  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
matter. 

But  this  is  unprofitable  to  the  agriculturist  both  as  respects 
cost  of  food  and  condition  of  the  animal. 

In  warm  weather  less  air  is  taken  into  the  system  than  in 
cold  weather,  and  therefore  less  oxygen  (the  cause  of  waste) 
is  consumed.  In  cold  weather  the  vital  force  (cause  of  sup- 
ply) is  reduced  in  energy,  whilst  that  of  the  chemical  force  is 
augmented,  but  in  warm  weather  the  vital  functions  are 
elevated  and  the  chemical  powers  depressed.  Vitality,  then, 
having  a  diminished  force  to  contend  against  exerts  all  its 
powers  in  increasing  the  mass  of  the  organs  in  which  it 
resides;  it  therefore  converts  into  blood  all  nitrogenized  parts 
of  the  food  taken  by  the  animal  except  those  whiSi  supply  the 


Vfode.  All  the  excess  of  blood  is  converted  into  flesh,  that  is, 
muscular  and  cellular  fibre.  The  animal  then  becomes  fleshy 
and  plump. 

We  have  spoken  of  waste,  and  will  enquire  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  waste  of  the  matter  of  the  animal  body? 

We  have  explained  the  objects  of  vitality  and  chemical 
affinity,  and  can  understand  that  in  a  state  of  health  the 
former  retains  the  ascendancy  and  subdues  the  latter.  But 
this  subjection  is  the  result  of  much  eflbrt  on  the  part  of 
vitality,  for  the  strength  of  the  rival  forces  is  nearly  equal. 
The  moment,  therefore,  that  vitality  leaves  a  single  point 
undefended  the  chemical  forces  begin  the  work  of  destruction 
on  the  unprotected  part.  Thus  if  vitality  be  called  upon  by 
the  superior  power,  volition  (will)  to  execute  some  purpose 
(to  move  the  arm,  for  example,)  the  vitality  residing  in  the 
muscles  of  the  arm  obeys  and  occasions  the  desired  movement. 

Before  the  production  of  motion  all  its  powers  were  exer- 
obed  in  preventing  the  encroachment  of  the  chemical  forces, 
(the  oxygen  of  the  air.)  But  when  it  is  employed  in  effect- 
ing a  vital  movement,  such  as  that  of  the  arm,  it  is  no  longer 
in  a  position  to  resist  the  attack  of  its  opposing  power.  This, 
therefore,  immediately  acts  upon  the  muscles  which  obey  the 
will,  destroys  part  of  their  substance  and  occasions  its  separa- 
tion from  the  tissues. 

Every  manifestation  of  force,  however  trivial,  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  change  of  matter  in  the  body.  That  such  is  the 
case  every  day's  experience  proves.  Poultry  feeders  confine 
their  poultry  when  it  is  necessary  to  fatten  them  quickly. 
When  pigs  are  put  up  to  be  fattened  they  are  removed  from 
Hie  yard  in  which  exercise  is  permitted  and  placed  in  a  sty 
with  little  room  to  move. 

Chaptbr  xxra. — Fatteninq  of  anxmam. — The  constituents 
of  the  food  of  animals  which  contain  no  nitrogen,  and  which 
support  respiration,  and  under  certain  circumstances  may  be 
converted  in  the  body  of  the  animal  into  fat,  are  of  the  fol- 
lowing composition : 

Starch.  Gam.  Su^ar. 

Carbon 44.00 46.10 44.92 

Hydrogen 6.2  6.10 6.11 

Oxygen 49.8  48.80 48.97 

But  plants  contain  also  oily  and  fatty  matter,  from  which 
the  fat  of  animals  is  supposed  to  be  more  particularly  derived ; 
and  there  is  a  great  similarity  of  composition  in  the  vegetable 
oils  and  animal  fat.     For  example,  100  parts  of 

Carbon.  Hydrogen.  Oxygen. 

Human  fat  contains T9.00 11.4  9.6 

Olive  oil  contains TT.21 13.36 9.43 
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The  cause  of  the  deposition  of  fat  is  this,  that  sufficient 
oxygen  does  not  enter  the  system  to  consume  the  food,  or  to 
convert  it  into  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  it  is  therefore  only 
partially  consumed,  or,  in  other  words,  converted  into  fat. 

Animals  fatten  quickest  upon  great  or  Indian  corn,  or  oil 
cake,  or  oil  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  or  upon  oily  seeds  and 
nuts,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  poultry,  on  a  mixture  of  meal  and 
suet ;  because  these  kinds  of  food  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  fatty  matter  ready  formed  which  the  animal  can  easily  ex- 
tract, and,  aft^r  a  slight  chemical  change,  can  convert  into  a 
portion  of  its  own  substance. 

The  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  origin 
of  the  mt  of  animals  may  be  thus  expressed : 

The  fat  of  animals  is  contained  ready  formed,  and  is  usu- 
ally derived  from  the  vegetable  or  other  food  on  which  they 
live ;  and  that  when  the  food  abounds  largely  in  fat,  the  ani- 
mal lays  it  more  quickly  and  abundantly  upon  its  own  body. 

When  the  food  does  not  contain  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
fat  to  enable  the  animal  comfortably  to  perform  the  various 
functions  of  the  body,  it  has  the  power  to  form  an  additional 
quantity  from  the  starch  or  sugar  it  eats ;  but  that  it  will  not 
readily  fatten  or  lay  on  additions  of  fat  upon  its  body  when 
fed  upon  farinaceous,  saccharine,  or  other  food  in  which  oil 
is  not  naturally  contained.  The  most  favorable  conditions  to 
the  development  of  fat  are  food  destitute  of  nitrogen,  warmth, 
and  want  of  exercise. 

Chapter  xxrv. — Use  and  effect  of  salt  in  the  animal  body. 
It  has  been  explained  that  respiration  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  the  combustion  of  those  constituents  of  the  food  which  are 
destitute  of  nitrogen.  But  before  this  combustion  is  effected 
they  are  transformed  by  the  liver  into  the  fluid  called  bile. 
Bile  is  a  compound  of  soda,  with  a  highly  carbonaceous  sub- 
stance derived  from  the  food.  The  bile,  after  being  formed, 
is  absorbed  by  certain  vessels  of  the  intestines,  and,  there 
meeting  with  oxygen,  is  consumed  and  converted  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  water,  which  are  expired  by  the  lungs.  Now, 
as  bile  is  the  medium  through  which  respiration  is  supported, 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  properly  and  regularly  wrmed. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  supplymg  the  animal  with  a  con- 
stant amount  of  soda  ;  this  we  do  in  common  salt. 

The  soda  of  the  salt  aids  in  the  formation  of  the  bile,  while 
its  muriatic  acid  assists  the  digestion  of  the  food.  A  proper 
formation  of  the  secretions  is  necessary  to  the  health  of  an 
animal,  and  a  supply  of  salt  is  highly  favorable  to  their 
production. 
Chapter  xxv. — Bbction  i. — Practical  application  op  prin- 
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CBCPIiBB. — The  he<Uth  <^  the  animal  can  be  sustained  only  by  a 
mixed  food. — From  what  haa  been  already  stated,  we  see  that 
i^e  vegetable  food  eaten  by  a  full  grown  animal,  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  its  condition  should  contain — 

1.  Starch  or  sugar,  to  supply  the  carbon  given  off  in  respi- 
ration. 

2.  Fat  01  fatty  oil,  to  supply  the  fatty  matter  which  exists 
more  or  less  abundantly  in  ^e  bodies  of  all  animals. 

5.  Gluten  or  fibrin,  to  make  up  for  the  natural  waste  of  the 
muscles  and  cartilages. 

4.  Earthy  phosphates,  to  supply  what  is  removed  from  the 
bones  of  the  full  grown  animal  by  the  daily  waste. 

5.  Saline  substances,  sulphates  and  chlorides,  to  replace 
what  is  daily  ejected  in  the  excretions. 

Hence  tbe  food  upon  which  any  animal  can  be  fed,  with  a 
hope  of  maintaining  it  in  a  healthy  state,  must  be  mixed  food. 
The  skilful  feeder  will  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  maintain 
his  stock  on  any  kind  of  food  which  does  not  contain  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  every  one  of  the  kinds  of  matter  which  the 
body  requires. 

^  With  reference  to  tbe  importance  of  mixed  food  being  given 
to  animals,  we  may  here  explain,  so  far  as  we  are  aue,  tbe 
composition  of  some  of  the  different  kinds  of  food,  for  animals, 
which  is  principally,  or  may  he,  given  to  them,  in  Jamaica. 

Wo  have  not  the  analyses  of  the  grasses,  &c.,  grown  in 
Jamaica,  but  the  following  table  exhibits  the  average  compo- 
sition of  100  parts  of  some  of  the  plants  cultivated  as  food 
for  animals. 

Differences  of  soil,  climate,  &c.,  of  course  produce  differ- 
ences in  the  proportions  of  substances  found  in  plants ;  this 
table,  therefore,  can  only  be  considered  as  an  approximation 
to  tbe  real  composition: 


1 

1  :h 
VI 

ii. 

i 

1 

16 

14 
13 
75 
14 
12 

30      1    50 
15      1    50 

a       50 

5      ,     12 
30      ,    40 
25           52 

4.8  1    S5,17 

14.5 

13 

24 
3.35 
7.1 
3.0 
3.6' 

S.6 
5  1o9 
3.8 
0.3 
2to5 
1.7 
0.13 

pSIT...!™'. ■."■.■.■.:":::;: 

0.4 

*  Thii  ii  coniidand  by  ProftMM  JohMton  to  Im  iiMORMt — too  low. 
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We  add,  also,  the  composition  of  English  oil  (linseeA) 
cake. 

Organic  part  showing  the  proportion  of  inorganic  matter — 

Water 10.05 

Mucilage,  (gum) 3».10 

Oil 11.93 

Albumen  and  gluten 24.14 

Husk 9.63 

Saline  matter,  ash  and  sand 7.25 

100.00 

Inorganic  part,  (ash) — 

Alkaline  salts 31.56 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia 47. 67 

Lime 4.88 

Magnesia 1.51 

Silica 10.81 

Sand 3.86 


100.28 


The  proportion  of  oil  in  rape  seed  is  from  40  to  70  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  oil  in  sunflower  seed  is  15  per  cent. 

It  is  a  legitimate  object  for  the  Jamaica  agriculturist  to 
cultivate  crops  expressly  for  feeding  animals,  and  under  an 
improved  system  it  is  evident  that  he  will  do  so. 

Sbction  n. — Food  required  by  the  fattenino  animal. — In 
the  animal  which  is  increasing  in  size  or  in  weight,  the  food 
has  a  double  function  to  perform.  It  must  stistain  and  it 
must  increase  the  body. 

If  the  agriculturist  wish  only,  or  chiefly,  to  lay  on  fat,  he 
should  give  some  kind  of  food  which  contains  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  fatty  matter  than  that  upon  which  the  animal  has 
been  accustomed  to  live.  This  is  what  the  practical  man  has 
actually  learned  to  do.  To  his  sheep  and  oxen  he  gives  oil 
cake ;  to  his  poultry  Indian  corn  and  cocoa  nut,  which  con- 
tain much  oil.  In  the  seeds  of  the  cotton  plant  there  is  much 
oil,  and  they  are  given  to  cattle  as  fattening  food. 

Section  ni. — Food  required  by  the  orowino  animal. — ^The 
young  and  growing  animal  requires  food  adjusted  to  its  pecu- 
liar wants.  In  infancy  the  muscles  and  bones  increase  ra- 
pidly in  size  when  the  food  is  of  a  proper  kind.  This  food, 
therefore,  should  contain  a  large  supply  of  the  phosphates, 
from  which  bone  is  formed,  and  of  gluten  or  fibrin,  by  which 
the  muscles  are  enlarged. 

The  selection  of  articles  of  food  which  will  supply  a  large 
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quantity  of  the  phosphates  is  at  present  very  limited.     Com 
is  the  most  certain  and  abundant  source,  but  it  is  expensive. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  bone  dust,  or  bone  meal,  might 
be  introduced  as  an  article  of  general  food  for  growing  ani- 
mals. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  animals  would  dis- 
like it,  none  that  they  would  be  unable  to  digest  it.  With 
this  kind  of  food,  says  Professor  Johnston,  *^we  might  hope 
to  miipster  directly  to  the  weak  limbs  of  our  growing  stock, 
and  at  pleasure  to  provide  the  spare  boned  animal  with  the 
materials  out  of  which  a  limb  of  great  strength  might  be 
built  up." 

Section  iv. — Food  required  by  the  pregnant  animal. — The 
food  of  the  pregnant  animal  must  sustain  the  full  grown 
mother,  and  must  add  at  the  same  time  to  the  substance  of 
her  imborn  young. 

Practically,  an  animal  in  this  condition  is  usually,  should 
be  always,  fed  well.  The  additional  food  given  should  be 
of  a  nature  readily  to  supply  the  materials  of  the  growing 
bones  and  muscles  of  the  future  animal,  and  also  a  larger 
quantity  of  starch  or  sugar  than  the  mother  in  her  ordinary 
state  would  require.  This  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  mother  must  now  breathe  for  two  animals,  for  herself  and 
her  young.  The  quantity  of  blood  is  increased,  more  oxygen 
is  taken  in  by  the  lungs,  and  more  carbon  is  given  off  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid.  To  supply  this  carbon  more  of  fari- 
naceous or  saccharine  food  must  be  eaten  from  the  time  when 
pregnancy  takes  place,  and  it  must  increase  as  the  young 
animal  enlarges  in  size. 

SBcnoN  V. — Food  required  by  the  milking  animal. — After 
the  young  animal  is  bom,  the  mother  has  still  to  feed  it  with 
her  milk.  The  kind  of  food  given  to  the  mother  may  make 
the  milk  richer  in  curd,  which  will  promote  the  growth  of 
muscle  in  her  young,  or  richer  in  phosphates,  by  which  the 
enlargement  of  its  bones  will  be  assisted.  For  the  produc- 
tion of  milk,  the  mother  requi];es  an  adequate  additional  sup- 
ply of  all  substances  necessary  to  the  support  of  her  young 
when  unborn,  of  the  starch  as  well  as  of  the  gluten  and  saline 
substances  of  the  food. 

The  additional  starch  eaten  by  the  mother  when  stickling 
her  young  is  conveyed  in  the  form  of  sugar  into  its  food. 
It  is  changed  into  the  sugar  of  the  milk,  and  the  natural 
function  of  this  sugar  is  to  supply  the  carbon  which  the  young 
animal  gives  off  when  it  begms  to  breathe  for  itself.  Mill 
is  a  perfect  food  for  a  growing  animal,  containing  the  curd 
which  is  to  form  muscles,  the  butter  which  is  to  supply  the 
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fat,  the  phosphates  which  are  to  build  up  the  bones,  and  the 
sugar  which  is  to  feed  the  respiration. 

The  proportions  of  the  constituents  of  milk  vary  in  dif- 
ferent animals,  and  in  the  same  animal,  according  to  age, 
kind  of  food,  &c.,  but  the  following  is  the  composition  of 
cows*  milk  in  its  ordinary  state: 

Casein,  (cheese) 4.48 

Butter 3.13 

Milk  sugar 4.77 

Saline  matter 0.60 

Water 8T.02 


100.00 


Knowing  the  composition  of  milk,  and  of  the  food  which 
an  agriculturist  has  at  command,  he  may  so  use  it  as  to  ob- 
tain the  greatest  quantity  of  milk,  or  milk  containing  the 
greatest  quantity  of  cheese  or  butter. 

Chapter  xxvi. — Influence  of  size  and  condition,  warmth^ 
exbrcisb,  and  light  on  the  quantity  of  food  necessary  to 
MAKE  UP  FOR  THE  NATURAL  WASTE. — 1.  The  stze  and  Condition  of 
the  animal  will  regulate  very  much  the  quantity  of  food  which 
is  necessary  to  sustain  it.  The  larger  the  muscles  and  bones 
the  greater  will  be  the  daily  waste  and  the  greater  the  quan- 
tity, therefbre,  of  the  food  necessary  to  replace  it.  If  you 
wish  to  convert  much  produce  into  much  rich  dung,  therefore, 
keep  large  animals.  They  will  convert  a  large  quantity  of 
vegetable  matter  into  manure  without  adding  anything  to 
their  own  substance.  Whatever  a  large  animal  eats  beyond 
what  is  necessary  to  sustain  it  will  go  to  the  increase  of  its 
weight. 

A  small  animal  will  require  less  food  to  sustain  its  body, 
and  whatever  it  eats  beyond  that  will  go  to  the  production  of 
increased  beef  and  bone.  Hence  if  a  man  have  a  given  quan- 
tity of  vegetable  produce,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  manufacture 
more  beef  from  it  by  the  use  of  small  cattle  than  of  large, 
provided  his  large  and  small  stock  are  equally  pure  in  breed, 
equally  quiet,  and  equally  good  feeders. 

2.  The  qtbantity  of  exercise  which  an  animal  takes,  or  of 
fatigue  it  is  made  to  undergo,  requires  a  proportionate  adjust- 
ment in  the  quantity  of  food.  The  more  it  is  exercised,  the 
more  frequently  it  breathes,  the  more  carbon  it  throws  oflf 
from  its  lungs,  the  more  starch  or  sugar  consequently  its 
food  must  contain.  If  more  be  not  given  to  it,  the  fat  or 
other  parts  of  the  body  will  be  drawn  upon,  and  the  animal 
will  become  leaner. 
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Again,  the  natural  waste  of  the  muscles  and  bones  is  said 
to  be  caused  by,  or  at  least  to  be  in  proportion  to,  the  degree 
of  motion  to  which  the  several  parts  of  tlie  body  are  subjected. 
Take  more  exercise,  therefore,  move  one  or  more  limbs 
oftener  than  usual,  and  a  larger  part  of  the  substance  of  these 
limbs  will  b^  decomposed,  removed,  and  rejected  in  the  exer- 
tions. Hence  the  reason  why  hard  work  requires  good  food, 
and  why  the  strength  of  all  animals  is  diminished  if  they  be 
subjected  to  great  fatigue,  and  are  not  in  an  equal  degree 
supplied  with  nourishing  food  by  which  the  wasting  parts  of 
the  body  may  be  again  built  up. 

In  Jamaica,  we  may  safely  say  that  the  food  given  to  work- 
ing stock  is  too  frequently  not  commensurate  in  point  of 
quantity  with  the  work  they  perform,  and  not  calculated  in, 
respect  of  quality  to  supply  the  consequent  waste  of  their 
bodies.  It  is  an  important  subject  of  inquiry  whether  a 
smaller  number  of  stock,  better  fed,  partially,  for  instance,  on 
corn,  would  not  in  every  respect  be  more  economical  than  the 
present  system. 

As  all  motion  causes  waste  of  the  animal  tissues,  we  can 
understand  that  an  animal  cannot  readily  be  fattened  if  an- 
noyed and  disturbed  by  flies  and  insects,  and  that  therefore 
shelter  is  desirable. 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  more  profitable  to  take  the  food 
to  an  animal  than  to  let  it,  particularly  after  a  day's  work, 
roam  over  pastures  in  search  of  it.  So  far  feeding  stock 
in  our  cattle  pens  has  ita  advantages.  Again,  the  fcrvi 
ycL  which  food  is  given  to  cattle  is  far  from  being  a  matter 
of  indifference.  If  the  food  be  in  a  state  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  attain,  or  difficult  to  masticate  when  obtained, 
much  of  it  will  be  lost  in  the  production  of  force  necessary 
to  adapt  it  for  the  organs  of  digestion. 

The  cutting  of  cane  tops  and  grass  into  small  portions  by 
means  of  a  macliine  is  unwittingly  done  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent any  unnecessary  expenditure  of  force. 

The  well  known  machine  called  the  '^cane-top  cutter" 
may  be  used  either  for  cutting  up  cane  tops,  or  grass  or  hay. 
There  is  economy  in  its  use,  not  alone  as  regards  power  of 
the  animal,  but  waste  of  the  material  itself  is  prevented. 
Such  a  machine  can  easily  be  connected  with  the  power, 
whether  steam,  wind,  water,  or  animal,  whicli  turns  the 
sugar  cane  grinding  mill. 

3.  The  degree  of  warmth  in  which  the  animal  is  kept,  or 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lives,  affects 
also  the  quantity  of  food  which  the  animal  requires  to  eat. 
This  has  been  already  explained.     The  greater  the  difference 
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between  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  they  live,  the  more  food  they  require  to  "feed 
the  lamp  of  life,"  to  keep  them  warm,  that  is,  and  to  supply 
the  natural  waste. 

Hence  the  importance  of  shelter  from  cold  winds  to  grazing 
stock,  of  open  sheds  to  protect  fattening  stock  from  the  dews 
and  colds,  and  even  of  closer  covering  to  quiet  and  gentle 
breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  which  feed  without  restlessness 
and  quickly  fatten. 

The  feeder  of  stock  for  the  butcher  by  keeping  them  warm, 
diminishes  the  quantity  of  food  which  is  necessary  to  sustain 
them,  and  leaves  a  larger  proportion  for  the  production  of 
beef  or  mutton. 

4.  The  absence  of  light  has  also  a  material  influence  upon 
the  eflfects  of  food  in  increasing  the  size  of  animals.  How- 
ever produced,  the  absence  of  light  seems  to  soothe  and  quiet 
all  animals,  to  dispose  them  to  rest,  to  make  less  food  neces- 
sary, and  to  induce  them  to  store  up  more  of  what  they  eat 
in  the  form  of  fat  and  muscle. 

Such  a  mode  of  keeping  animals  must  not  be  entered  upon 
hastily  or  without  due  consideration.  The  habits  of  the 
breed  must  be  taken  into  account,  the  effect  on  their  health 
of  confinement  attended  to,  and  fresh  air  and  good  ventila- 
tion must  not  be  forgotten. 

5.  Ventilation  and  deanliness,  indeed^  are  important  helps 
to  economy  in  the  feeding  of  all  animals. 

Shelter  and  warmth  will  do  harm,  if  free  and  pure  air  be 
not  admitted  to  the  fattening  stock.  The  same  is  true  o^ 
cleanliness,  so  favorable  to  the  health  of  all  animals.  The 
cleaner  their  houses  and  skins  are  kept,  the  more  they  thrive 
under  any  given  form  of  treatment  in  other  respects.  The 
cleanliness  of  the  skins  of  animals  is  often  much  neglected  in 
Jamaica,  as  the  abundance  of  "ticks"  (parasitical  insects) 
on  the  cattle  amply  testifies.  That  feeding  ticks  is  unprofit- 
able is  never  considered. 

Chapter  xxvn. — Effect  of  different  modes  of  feeding  on 
THE  MANURE  AND  ON  THE  SOIL. — The  qvantity  of  the  manure  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity  of  food  which  is  necessary  to  sustain 
the  animal.  With  the  exception  of  the  carbon  which  escapes 
from  the  lungs  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and  a  compara- 
tively small  quantity  of  matter  which  forms  the  perspiration, 
the  whole  of  the  food  which  sustains  the  body  is  rejected  again 
in  the  form  of  dung. 

Now  the  sustaining  food  increases  with  the  size  of  the  ani- 
mal, with  the  coldness  of  the  temperature  in  which  it  is  kept, 
and  with  the  quantity  of  exercise  it  is  compelled  to  take. 
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Large,  hardly  worked,' much  driven,  and  coldly  housed  ani- 
mals, therefore,  if  ample  food  be  given  them,  will  produce 
the  largest  quantity  of  manure. 

2.  Quality  of  the  manure. — The  quality  of  the  manure  de- 
pends almost  entirely  upon  the  kind  of  food  given  to  an  ani- 
mal, and  upon  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  fed. 

The/t*K  grown  animal,  which  does  not  increase  in  weight, 
returns  in  its  excretions  all  that  it  eats.  The  manure  that  it 
forms  is  richer  in  saline  matter  and  in  nitrogen  than  the  food, 
because,  as  already  explained,  a  portion  of  the  carbon  of  the 
latter  is  sifted  out  as  it  were  by  the  lungs,  and  diffused 
through  the  air  during  respiration.  In  other  respects,  what- 
ever be  the  nature  of  the  food,  the  quantity  of  saline  matter 
or  of  gluten  it  contains,  the  dung  will  contain  nearly  the 
same  quantity  of  both  or  of  their  elements. 

The  case  of  t\iQ  fattening  animal  again  is  different.  Besides 
the  sustaining  food,  there  is  given  to  the  animal  some  other 
fodder  which  will  supply  an  additional  quantity  of  fat.  If 
this  additional  food  be  only  oil,  then  the  dung  will  be  little 
affected  by  it.  It  will  be  little  richer  than  the  dung  of  the 
full  grown  animal  to  which  the  same  sustaining  food  is 
given. 

But  if  the  additional*  food  contain  other  substances  besides 
fat,  saline  substances,  and  gluten,  then  thene  will  all  pass 
into  the  dung,  and  make  it  richer  in  precise  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  this  additional  food  which  is  given.  Thus,  if  oil 
cake  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  laying  on  fat,  the  usual  sus- 
taining food  at  the  same  time  being  supplied,  the  dung  will 
be  enriched  by  all  those  other  fertilizing  constituents  present 
in  the  oil  cake,  which  are  not  required  or  worked  up  by  the 
fattening  animal. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  dung  of  fattening  stock  is  usually 
richer  than  that  of  stock  of  other  kinds.  Oil  cake  would  be 
a  rich  manure  were  it  put  into  the  soil  at  once ;  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  after  it  has  parted  with  a  portion  of 
its  oil,  it  should  still  add  much  to  the  richness  of  common 
dung.  The  increased  richness  of  the  dung  of  well  fed  ani- 
mals is  a  subject  deserving  the  attention  of  the  Jamaica 
planter. 

The  growing  animal,  again,  does  not  return  to  the  soil  all 
it  receives.  It  not  only  discharges  carbon  from  its  lungs,  but 
it  also  extracts  phosphates  from  its  food,  to  increase  the  size 
of  its  bones,  gluten  to  swell  out  its  muscles,  and  saline  sub- 
stances to  mingle  with  the  growing  bulk  of  its  blood.  The 
dung  of  the  growing  animal,  therefore,  will  not  be  so  rich  aa 
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that  of  the  full  grown  animal  fed  npdn  the  same  kind  and 
quantity  of  food. 

The  milk  cow  exhausts  still  further  the  food  it  eats.  In 
the  lean  milk  cow  which  has  little  muscle  or  fat  to  waste 
away,  and  therefore  little  to  repair,  the  sustaining  food  is 
reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  quantity.  This  small  por- 
tion of  food  is  all  that  is  returned  to  the  husbandman  in  her 
dung.  The  phosphates,  salts,  and  gluten,  and  even  the 
starcli  of  the  remainder  of  the  food  she  eats,  are  transformed 
in  her  system,  and  appear  again  in  the  form  of  milk. 

Chapter  xxvni. — General  Reflections. — We  have  now 
described  the  nature  of  the  matter  of  which  soils,  plants,  and 
Animals  are  composed,  and  their  mutual  relations,  and  cannot 
better  close  the  subject  than  by  quoting  the  following  pas- 
sages : 

'^  How  beautiful  is  the  connexion  thus  established  between 
the  dead  earth,  the  living  plant,  and  the  reasoning  animal ! 
The  life  and  growth  of  the  animal  are  dependant  upon  what 
it  receives  from  the  soil  on  which  it  grows.  The  plant  does 
not  always  produce  in  equal  quantity  those  substances  which 
the  animal  requires.  It  is  dependant  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil  even  for  the  proportion  of  gluten  or  of  fat  which  it  is 
capable  of  yielding  to  the  wants  of  the  animal,  while  the  in- 
organic part  of  its  substance  is  wholly  drawn  from  the  spot 
of  earth  in  which  it  happens  to  be  placed.  It  strikes  us  at 
first  as  a  curious  circumstance,  that  all  vegetable  food  should 
<}ontain  bone,  earth,  and  common  salt,  in  some  small  propor- 
tion, and  that  useful  plants  should  refuse  to  grow  in  a  healthy 
manner  where  those  substances  are  not  present  in  the  soil. 
But  this  arrangement  appears  absolutely  beautiful  when  we 
learn  that  without  these  substances  the  animal  cannot  live, 
The  main  purpose  served  by  the  vegetable  is  to  feed  the  ani- 
mal races  ;  this  they  could  not  do  if  they  did  not  contain  all 
that  animals  require  to  form  the  several  parts  of  their  bodies, 
their  bones  and  blood,  as  well  as  their  muscles  and  fat. 
Thus  the  soil  imparts  to  the  plant  only  what  it  is  the  special 
duty  of  the  plant  to  impart  to  the  animal.  Hence  the  ma- 
chinery of  life — of  life  animal,  as  well  as  of  life  vegetable — 
must  equally  cease  to  move  if  the  soil  be  deficient  m  any  of 
its  necessary  ingredients.  How  much  therefore,  both  of  the 
direct  or  cropping,  and  of  the  indirect  or  manufacturing 
branches  of  rural  economy,  depends  upon  the  chemistry  of 

ihe  soil."* 

— ■ — - — — — — —  ., .     ■   ■  ^    -     ■  . ,  ■  —     « 

*  ProgrMs  of  Scientific  kgnQ\x[\\xie, ^Edinburgh  Aetieiv. 
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In  their  ^^  Balance  of  Organic  Nature,"  Dumas  and  Bous- 
singault  conclude  with  these  remarks : 

^^  Green  vegetables  constitute  the  grand  laboratory  of  or- 
ganic chemistry.  They  are  the  agents  which,  with  carbon, 
hydrogen,  azote,  (nitrogen,)  water  and  oxide  of  ammonium, 
(ammonia,)  slowly  form  the  most  complex  organic  substances. 

^^  Under  the  form  of  heat  or  of  chemical  rays,  they  receive 
from  the  sun  the  force  which  enables  them  to  accomplish  this 
great  work. 

^'Animals  assimilate  and  absorb  the  organic  substances 
which  plants  have  formed.  They  alter  them  by  degrees;  they 
destroy  or  decompose  them.  New  organic  substances  may 
arise  in  their  tissues,  in  their  vessels,  but  these  are  always 
substances  of  greater  simplicity,  more  akin  to  the  elementary 
state  than  those  they  have  received. 

^^  They  decompose,  then,  by  degrees  the  organic  matters 
created  by  plants.  They  bring  them  back  by  degrees  to- 
wards the  state  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  azote,  (nitrogen,)  and 
ammonia,  a  state  which  admits  of  their  ready  restoration  to 
the  air. 

'*  In  burning  or  destroying  these  organic  substances  ani- 
mals always  produce  caloric,  which,  radiating  from  their 
bodies  into  space,  goes  to  supply  that  which  vegetables  had 
absorbed  and  fixed. 

'*Thus  all  that  the  atmosphere  yields  to  plants,  plants 
yield  to  animals,  animals  restore  to  the  air.  Eternal  round, 
in  which  death  is  quickened  and  life  appears,  but  in  which 
matter  merely  changes  its  place  and  its  form  ! 

*'  The  crude  and  formless  mass  of  the  air,  gradually  organ- 
ized in  vegetables,  passes  without  change  into  animals  and 
becomes  the  instrument  of  sensation  and  thought,  then  van- 
quished by  this  effort,  and,  as  it  were,  broken,  it  returns  as 
crude  matter  to  the  source  from  whence  it  had  come." 


BEiFFORT,  SOUTH  CAROLINit  AS  THE  ATIANTIC  TBRHIIinS  OF  THE 

PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

BT    GEOROK   P.   ELLIOTT. 

It  will  be,  perhaps,  as  well  to  begin  this  communication  by 
inserting  at  once  the  report  of  the  Coast  Survey  on  Port  Boyal 
harbor ;  for  upon  this  report  of  Lieutenant  Maffit's  are  all  of 
our  speculations  based. 

Unitbd  States  Steabier  Crawford, 

Hampton  Roada^  November  18,  1855. 

Sir:     Port  Boyal   Bar,    or  by   its  more  familiar  name, 
"Martin's  Industry, ' '  lies  in  latitude 32o  4'  46''  N.,  longitude 
6 
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80°  30^  2T[  W.  It  consists  of  an  area  of  broken  ground  6,800 
yards  in  circumference.  It  is  formed  of  coarse  sand  inter- 
mixed with  dead  marine  shells.  Seven  feet  at  mean  low 
water,  which  would  give  less  than  five  at  the  fall  and  change, 
is  the  least  that  I  could  find. 

This  dangerous  and  much  dreaded  shoal  bears  from  Tybee 
light  W.  17°  S.  distant  16  miles;  from  Bay  Point,  on  the  east 
entrance  of  Port  Royal  sound,  N.  18°  W.  distant  10^  miles; 
from  Head  Bluff  N.  31°  W.  distant  9  miles. 

Until  its  locality  was  marked  by  the  light  boat,  which  is 
now  moored  in  7f  fathoms,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  seaward 
of  it,  many  wrecks  occured  by  vessels  standing  boldly  in  to 
make  the  land  when  bound  to  Savannah.  Within  the  last 
few  years  several  vessels  of  very  great  value  have  been,  lost 
in  this  vicinity,  having  been  caught  on  a  lee  shore  in  heavy 
weather.  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  in  several 
instances  a  reliable  chart  of  the  bar,  with  two  buoys  in  the 
South  channel,  would  have  enabled  the  unfortunate  comman- 
ders to  save  their  vessels. 

To  the  northward  and  eastward  of  *^  Martin's  Industry" 
there  is  a  channel  900  metres  in  width,  with  17  feet  at  mean 
low  water,  with  two  buoys  ;  this  channel  would  be  of  great 
service  to  vessels  coming  from  the  tnorthward  ;  and  as  the 
^mean  rise  and  fall  is  7  feet,  merchant  vessels  of  the  heaviest 
draught  could  enter  at  half-tide. 

To  the  southward  and  westward  of  '*  Martin's  Industry" 
is  the  south  channel,  and  being  the  deepest  and  widest,  may 
be  termed  the  main  ship  channel  of  Port  Royal  entrance. 
It  is  1,200  metres  wide,  and  has  19  feet  at  mean  low  water. 
The  following  results  were  obtained  from  the  tidal  observa- 
tions made  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  viz: 

Mean  rise  and  fall  -        -        -        -        7.20  feet. 

Spring  rise  and  fall       -        -        -        -        9.00  feet. 

Neap  rise  and  fall  -        .        -        -        5.00  feet. 

The  tides  are  very  much  increased  by  E.N.E.  and  N.E. 
winds,  and  decreased  upon  the  bar  by  N.W.  winds. 

When  this  channel  shall  be  properly  buoyed  and  supplied 
with  such  beacons  as  might  be  deemed  necessary,  it  will  be 
easy  of  access  in  all  winds  except  N.W.;  and  when  once  over 
the  bars,  the  up  channel  way  is  clear  and  deep  with  the  best  of 
holding  ground,  and  the  anchorage  inside  the  bar  is  protected 
from  N.E.  by  the  long  spit  trending  seaward,  called  "Cole's 
Care,"  and  from  the  southward  and  westward  by  the  pro- 
longation of  Joyner's  Bank. 

Broad   river,  which  empties  into  Port  Royal  sounds  has  a 
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wide  channel  with  an  average  of  five  fathoms  as  high  up  as 
the  N.E.  branch,  a  distance  of  29^  miles. 

Beaufort  river,  also  a  tributary  of  Port  Royal  sound, 
affords  18  feet  at  mean  low  water,  until  within  three  miles 
of  the  city  of  Beaufort ;  from  thence  up,  14  feet  at  mean  low 
water  is  the  least  that  can  be  found  in  the  channel.. 

The  commercial  facilities  of  this  harbor  are  unrivalled,  and 
their  developements  will  be  fully  exhibited  by  the  progress* 
of  the  coast  survey. 

As  time  and  opportunity  permitted  only  of  a  hydrographic- 
reconnoissance,  1  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  harbor  on  any  point  beyond  its  mere  mercantile 
facilities. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  distance  of  the  land,  and 
absence  of  all  facilities,  I  have  not  deemed  it  expedient  to 
prepare  sailing  directions  for  the  sketch,  as  all  the  course 
would  depend  entirely  upon  the  compass — by  no  means  re- 
liable in  such  a  strong  current;  and  the  broken  nature  of  the. 
ground  would  tend  much  to  confuse  a  stranger. 

The  tidal  currents  on  the  flood  average  1.5  mile  per  hour„ 
in  the  south  and  east  channels,  the  direction  being  controlled 
by  the  shoals  on  either  hand.  On  "  Martin's  Industry,"  the* 
current  sets  N.W.  8  8f  a  mile  per  hour  ;  the  velocity  of  the 
current  increases  as  you  approach  the  mouth  of  Port  Boyal 
sound,  where  it  has  an  average  of  2.6  miles  per  hour.  The  - 
ebb  current  has  an  average  velocity  over  the  flood  of  6  of  a . 
mile  per  hour. 

Duration  of  flood,        -        -        -        -        -        6.05 

^*        '«  ebb 6.03 

"        ''  slack 0,25. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  N.  MAFFTT, 
Lievlenant  U.  8,  N, ,  Assistant  Coast  Surveu, 

Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  Sup't  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 

In  a  recent  number  of  your  Review  there  is  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  the  Hon.  D.  L.  Yulee,  urging  the  claims  of  Fer- 
nandina^  in  Florida,  as  the  outlet  to  the  trade  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  As  this  gentleman  has  abundant  opportunity  for 
collecting,  and  accurately  stating^  his  statistical  information^ 
I  shall  assume  his  statements  as  correct,  and  shall  make  my 
comparisons  accordingly.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  report  above^ 
that  the  main  bar  of  Port  Royal  is  nearly  a  mile  in  width, 
and  has  nineteen  feet  at  low  water  upon  it.  This  depth  ex- 
ceeds the  bar  of  Charleston  by  nine  feet,  the  Savannah  river 
by  eight  feet,  the  bar  of  Fernandina  by  five  feet,  and  the  bar 
of  Baltimore  by  three  feet.     The  report  states  that  the  mean 
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rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  seven  feet ;  this,  at  high  water, 
would  give  twenty-six  feet  at  ordinary  tides,  and  twenty-eight 
at  the  spring,  and  frequently  a  northeaster  would  bring  thirty 
feet  upon  the  bar.  This  depth  is  sufficient  for  all  the  naval 
and  commercial  purposes  of  the  present  day.  It  will  be  seen, 
by  referring  to  the  records  of  the  New  York  commissioners  of 
pilotage.  ^Hhat  of  the  vast  number  of  vessels  which  entered 
the  port  of  New  York  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1865, 
only  seven  exceeded  twenty-two  feet"  in  draught  of  water. 
This  facts  alone  places  Port  Royal  far  beyond  competition 
with  any  harbor  south  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  makes  her 
equal  to  any  other  Atlantic  port,  with,  perhaps,  the  excep- 
tion of  Newport.  This  statement  is  beyond  cavil,  for  here 
stands  the  record  of  the  scientific  officials  of  the  government; 
it  is  no  hearsay  statement,  but  the  record  of  a  proven  fact. 

The  first  position  that  I  aimed  at  I  think  I  have  demon- 
strated, namely,  that  this  is  not  only  the  best  harbor  of  the 
south,  but  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  whole  Union. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  would  call  attention  is  that  the 
government  must  of  a  necessity  fortify  it,  and  build  a  naval 
station  and  dockyard  here.  It  would  be  wanting  in  common 
sense  and  common  precaution  to  permit  this  position  to  be 
left  undefended,  liable  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  any  mari- 
time power  that  we  may  be  at  war  with.  It  is  the  only  port 
south  of  the  Chesapeake  that  a  line-of-battle  ship,  with  her 
full  armament  on  board,  can  enter ;  and  the  harbor  has  depth 
and  capacity  sufficient,  when  once  entered,  to  ride  the  whole 
navies  of  the  world  in  safety.  If  it  is  inquired  why  it  has 
been  neglected  so  long,  the  answer  is  easy  of  solution — the 
government  was  ignorant  of  its  great  capacity,  and  the  inha- 
bitants who  dwelt  upon  its  shores  were  unwilling  to  exchange 
their  quiet  homes  for  that  of  bustling  commerce,  and  liave 
ever  refused  to  press  its  claims  upon  ])ublic  attention.  The 
British  government,  however,  had  full  knowledge  of  its  ad- 
vantages, for  they  had  stowed  away  in  their  archives  an  accu- 
rate survey  of  this  noble  harbor,  taken  when  South  Carolina 
was  a  ^^ plantation.*'  A  century  had  passed  away  between 
the  two  surveys,  yet  they  corresponded  in  all  essential  parti- 
culars with  remarkable  exactness.  Lieutenant  Maffit,  in  his 
report,  says  :  ^^  Beaufort  river,  also  a  tributary  of  Port  Boyal 
sound,  affords  eighteen  feet  at  mean  low  water  until  within 
three  miles  of  the  city  of  Beaufort,  from  thence  up  fourteen 
feet  at  mean  low  water  is  the  least  that  can  be  found  in  the 
channel." 

"  The  commercial  facilities  of  this  harbor  are  unrivalled. 
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and  their  developments  will  be  fully  exhibited  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  coast  survey." 

From  the  record  you  will  perceive  that  any  ship  drawing 
twenty  feet  can  reach  the  present  wharves  at  Beaufort,  and  a 
little  dredging  will  enable  the  largest  class  to  come  up  also ; 
but  this  will  not  be  necessary.  The  town  of  Beaufort  is  situated 
upon  the  upper  end  of  a  tongue  of  land,  which  extends  itself 
down  towards  the  sea,  and  at  the  extremity  of  this  tongue, 
four  miles  below  the  present  town,  twenty-four  feet  is  found, 
at  low  water,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  shore,  and  this  depth 
gradually  deepens  to  five,  six,  and  seven  fathoms ;  if  the 
mountain  cannot  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  will  go  to  the 
mountain.  Beaufort  will  easily  and  naturally  extend  itself 
down  to  deep  water. 

The  next  point  that  will  attract  attention  is  the  subject  of 
health.     In  the  location  of  a  city  near  the  tropics  this  is  an 
important  consideration,  and  in  this  view  Beaufort  can  com- 
pare favorably  with  most  of  the  cities  situated  along  the  south 
Atlantic  coast.     It  is  situated  on  the  southeastern  extremity 
of  Port  Royal  island,  which  is  ten  miles  in  length,  and  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  salt  wat^r.     No  fresh  water  stream  of 
any  magnitude  flows  into  Port  Royal  sound.     The  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Beaufort  is  open  to  the  northeast,  east,  and 
south,  and  is  fanned  by  the  sea  breezes  during  the  summer 
season,  and  should  it  extend  itself  down  the  river  it  will  be 
gradually  opening  itself  to  the  southwest  and  west,  where 
the  salt  marshes  of  the  Jordan  reach  Broad  river,  and  the 
two  together  extend  themselves  for  many  miles  in  an  open 
and  splendid  view.     As  the  prevalent  winds  during  the  sictly 
season  are  usually  from  the  southwest,  it  is  a  very  important 
consideration  in  the  location  of  a  southern  city  that  it  should, 
have  a  salt  atmosphere  in  this  direction,  and  Beaufort  stands 
unrivalled  in  this  peculiarity.     Charleston  is  similarly  situ- 
ated, but  she  has  not  the  extent  of  salt  water  in  the  desired 
direction,  and  both  the  rivers  that  touch  her  wharves  pene- 
trate the  interior,  and  are  more  or  less  impregnated  with 
fresh  water,  whereas  Beaufort  is  entirely  surrounded  by  salt 
water  arms  of  the  sea_,  which  are  nearly  as  briny  as  the  ocean 
itself.     Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  locations  upon  the 
sea  coast,  invariably  the  most  healthy,  are  those  that  have 
salt  water  to  the  south  and  west,  and  those  the  most  sickly 
that  have  land  in  the  same  direction.     As  an  illustration  of 
this  point  we  will  state  as  a  fact,  beyond  cavil,  that  the 
western  shore  of  the  island  of  Hilton  Head  is  remarkably 
healthy,  while  the  eastern  shore,  open  to  the  great  Atlantic 
itself  is  proverbially  unhealthy;   and  so  it  is  with  other 
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islands  along  the  coast.  The  thing  is  onlj  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  fall  winds,  the  southwesters,  pass  over  the  land 
instead  of  the  salt  water,  bringing  poison  in  its  breath. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the  important  point  of 
health,  the  next  step  to  give  importonce  to  my  scheme  is  to 
show  its  position  as  to  the  internal  trade  of  the  south.  The 
isolation  of  Beaufort  has  been  hitherto  caused  by  its  having 
no  great  river  emptying  itself  into  its  wide  waters  from  the 
interior.  I  have  remarked  elsewhere,  that  great  rivers  were 
formerly  the  feeders  of  cities,  but  now  that  railroads  are  su- 
perseding them,  it  places  Beaufort  in  a  new  light  altogether. 
A  road  of  eighteen  miles  will  reach  Pacotaliffo,  a  station  on 
the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad.  This  would  put 
Beaufort  in  direct  communication  with  both  of  those  cities 
and  all  their  tributaries  north  and  south  of  them,  by  pushing 
this  road  through  upper  Prince  Williams,  a  branch  road  near 
the  Barnwell  line  would  reach  Branchville,  upon  the  South 
Carolina  road,  at  a  distance  of  65  miles  from  Beaufort.  This 
junction  would  put  Beaufort  in  connexion  with  all  the  roads 
that  run  from  South  Carolina  into  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama.  The  main  track  should  be  directed  for  Augusta, 
passing  through  Barnwell  village  and  touching  Aiken  in  its 
course.  I  estimate  that  115  miles  will  be  the  whole  distance 
from  Beaufort  to  Augusta,  in  Georgia.  Only  two  streams 
are  to  be  crossed  by  this  route — an  arm  of  the  sea  near  Beau- 
fort, 600  feet  in  width,  and  the  Savannah  river,  at  Augusta. 
The  country  through  which  it  would  pass  is  well  adapted 
for  railroad  construction.  This  route  would  furnish  a  new 
line  and  outlet  to  the  great  trade  that  is  anticipated  from  the 
completion  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  pursue  this  point  further.  A  road  of  115  miles  to 
Augusta  will  put  Beaufort  in  contact  with  Memphis,  and 
when  the  connexion  between  Selma  and  Brandon  is  com- 
pleted it  will  bo  in  contact  also  with  Vicksburg,  upon  the 
great  Mississippi  itself  Of  all  the  projects  for  a  road  to 
the  Pacific,  that  which  will  pass  near  the  32d  degree  of  north 
latitude  will  be  found  the  most  practicable.  It  is  not  only  the 
shortest  route  from  the  North  Pacific  to  the  North  Atlantic 
oceans,  but  has  also  the  advantage  of  passing  through  a  cli- 
mate that  will  enable  it  to  be  used  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  frosts  of  winter  and  the  heats  and  pestilence  of  summer 
will  furnish  no  interruptions  to  its  constant  use. 

The  Cincinnati  Railroad  Record,  which  would  be  suspected 
of  a  bias  towards  its  own  latitude,  in  an  article  on  the  *' Cli- 
matology of  the  Pacific  Railroad,"  says: 

^*The  difference  in  climate  is  immense.     At  Council  Bluffs,  and  from  thence 
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*wMt,  the  thermometer  fell  during  last  winter  as  low  aa  30^  below  zero ;  but  in  the 
latitude  of  32^,  onlj  to  10^  above.  So  the  difierence  of  climate  in  extreme  cold 
weather  is  fortj  degrees. 

**  The  consequence  of  this  great  difference  of  climate  will  operate  in  manj  ways 
iarorablj  to  the  southern  route. 

**  1st.  The  Texas  road  will  not  cost  more  tlian  half  what  the  northern  route  will. 
This  is  so  plain,  that  if  a  bonus  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  were  giren  te  make  the 
road  on  the  middle  route,  a  company  had  better  make  the  Texas  road  without  a 
bonus.  In  fact,  the  Texas  company  can  better  afford  to  make  their  road  without 
the  aid  of  Congress,  than  the  otner  companies  can  afford  to  make  it  with  a  bonus. 

**  2d.  The  running  the  road  will  be  so  much  cheaper  that  the  Texas  company 
•can  make  a  large  profit,  when  the  others  can  make  none. 

*'  3d.  The  adVanta^e  to  passengers  will  be  equally  great.  In  both  summer  and 
winter  the  climate  ornorthem  Texas  is  pleasant  and  healthy.  In  one  half  the 
year,  at  least,  it  will  be  far  pleasanter  to  trarel  the  Texas  route. 

**  In  a  future  number  we  shall  discuss  this  topic  at  more  length,  and  in  the 
mean  time  we  trust  our  readers  will  examine  the  reasons  which  make  the  Texas 
route  the  best." 

The  justness  of  these  observations  must  be  apparent  to  the 
most  casual  observer .  If,  then,  the  route  on  or  near  the  32d 
parallel  is  to  be  the  best  route  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Missis* 
«ippi,  itTfould  seem  reasonable  that  the  same  line  should  be 
continued  by  the  shortest  route  to  the  deep  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic. By  a  strange  coincidence  the  only  deep  port  at  which 
the  heaviest  ships  of  the  world  can  enter  into  upon  the  whole 
southern  Atlantic  coast  is  the  harbor  of  Port  Royal,  situated 
upon  the  32d  degree  of  north  latitude — the  identical  degree 
assumed  by  the  War  Department  as  the  best  for  the  Pacific 
road  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  facts  we  have  illustrated,  that 
nature  points  to  Port  Royal  harbor  as  the  great  future  mart 
of  the  American  Union.  Mankind  are  slow  in  believing  in 
any  new  project,  more  especially  if  it  interferes  with  or  runs 
counter  to  any  scheme  or  fancy  of  their  own.  As  surely  as  time 
rolls  on  day  by  day  and  year  by  year,  we  will  see  the  finger 
of  commerce  pointing  towards  this  port,  directing  her  votaries 
to  her  future  shrine,  where,  in  after  times,  they  will  shower 
in  her  lap  the  *^  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind." 
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COMPARISON  OP  THE  SOUTHERN  WITH  THE  NORTHERN  STATES  AND  WITH  EUROPE, 
ETC. — BEST  eLIMATBS  FOR  CORN,  WHEAT,  COTTON,  AND  SUGAR  CANE.  AlTD 
WHY. 

This  able  paper  was  read  by  Dr  Barton  before  the  Academj  of  Sciences  at 
New  Orleans,  and  a  manuscript  copy  is  furnished  at  our  request.  We  regret 
that  the  admirable  chart  with  which  Dr.  Barton  illustrates  some  parts  of  his  sub- 
ject cannot  accompany  our  present  publication.  Several  pages  of  introductory 
matter  are  omitted  as  being  applicable  chiefly  to  the  Academy  and  the  relations 
sustained  by  the  writer  to  it. 

From  the  facility  of  acquiring  a  livelihood,  or  at  least  of 
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being  above  want,  poverty  is  but  little  experienced  in  the 
southern  States,  and  it  is  niostly  when  the  mind  is  free  from 
embarrassment  connected  with  living,  that  time  is  allowed  or 
allowable  for  pursuits  other  than  those  of  acquisition.  By 
the  returns  of  the  national  census  there  are  four  times  as  many 
paupers  to  the  population,,  in  what  is  called  the  **free  States,'' 
to  what  exists  in  the  southern  States.  And  in  relation  to  the 
second  objection,  to  wit,  the  law  of  domination,  this  is  satiated 
through  the  influence  of  our  domestic  institutions.  And 
there  is  really,  from  thia  cause,  a  greater  practical  equality 
and  true  republicanism  in  the  white  race  in  the  south  than  in 
the  north.  Hence  the  true  conservatism  of  the  freedom  of 
this  country  resides,  and  has  ever  resided,  in  the  south. 

The  opportunity  which  a  large  city  furnishes  to  reward 
a  certain  description  of  talent,  and  the  occasion  it  sup- 
plies for  competition  and  interchange  of  thought,  and  the 
consultation  of  large  libraries,  is  conceded,  but  their  extent  is 
much  overrated.  If  the  argument  applies  at  all,  it  must  be 
in  a  ratio  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  city.  This, 
at  once,  exhibits  its  absurdity.  But  few  eminent  men  in  any 
of  the  sciences  ;  but  few  who  have  left  behind  them  enduring 
monuments  of  their  genius  in  the  arta  ;  but  few  warriors  or 
statesmen  who  have  left  the  impress  of  their  talents  on  the 
age,  or  moulded  the  greatness  of  their  nations  ;  but  few  poets 
whose  inspiration  soothes,  captivates,  and  elevates  the  mind, 
have  derived  their  nativities  i'rom  the  great  corrupting  haunts 
of  our  grown  cities.  The  foundation  of  future  eminence,  if  it 
is  to  be  anything  more  than  a  sickly  plants  unfit  to  resist  the 
rude  assaults  of  adversity  and  competition,  the  vigor  must  be 
implanted  and  the  impetus  received  where  the  mind,  like  the 
body,  is  somewhat  free  from  the  restraints  imposed  by  the 
tyranny  of  artificial  life. 

If  we  cast  a  glance  over  the  nativities  of  the  great  men  of 
our  own  country  as  well  as  abroad,  we  shall  find  the  opinion 
signally  rebuked.  Indeed^  we  may  ask  which  of  them  has 
required  the  nursery,  the  refinements,  the  vices  and  effemi- 
nacy of  a  large  city  to  develope  their  genius.  No — the  coun- 
try has  ever  been  the  nativity — if  the  cities  have  sometimes 
been  the  nurseries — of  talent,  and  furnished  the  opportunity 
for  its  development.  In  America,  and  particularly  in  the 
southern  States,  a  large  city  is  not  required  even  to  cultivate 
social  feelings,  or  to  advance  scientific  pursuits;  and  although 
one  of  our  greatest  men  (Webster)  has  said  he  had  acquired 
most  of  his  knowledge  by  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow 
man,  it  is  not  diflScult,  in  a  very  cursory  examination  of  his 
remarks,  to  find  his  error,  and  to  distinguish  between  his 
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knowledge  as  a  scholar,  which  he  obtained  from  a  much 
higher  source — from  his  constant  intercourse  with,  and  study 
of,  the  great  minds  of  past  ages,  and  the  marks  of  the  sages 
of  the  present  day.  in  his  closet,  and  that  knaioledge  of  man 
which  resulted  from  his  intercourse  with  man.  Now  I  am 
very  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  social  interchange  and  lite- 
rary competition,  and  the  necessity  of  occasional  large  aggre- 
fation::;  of  men  for  their  cultivation,  but  deny  that  this  is  all ; 
deny  that  it  is  the  chief  part — the  great,  the  principal  part 
of  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  man  must  take  place  in  pri- 
vacy, in  his  library,  in  close  and  intimate  communion  with 
minds  loaded  with  the  treasures  of  learning  and  science,  and 
who  have  illumined  the  profound  and  mysterious  paths  of 
knowledge. 

I  trust  I  have  made  it  clear  to  the  members  of  the  academy 
that  neither  a  concentrated  population,  the  stimulus  of  want, 
or  the  love  of  power,  are  necessary  for  the  development  of 
genius  or  the  cultivation  of  talent,  and  I  have  been  induced  to 
make  these  remarks  because  a  certain  densely  populated  por- 
tion of  our  country,  with  large  cities  interspersed,  has  laid 
claim  to  the  monopoly  of  these  qualities,  and  sought  to  de- 
prive the  southern  portion  of  our  country  of  a  birthright  that 
is  peculiarly  their  own ;  and  I  now  proceed  to  illustrate  my 
position  by  considerations  derived  from  physical  conditions, 
which  are  proved  from  the  history  of  man  from  the  time  he 
left  the  garden  of  Eden  to  the  present  day. 

Temperate  climates,  or  those  not  subject  to  extraordinary 
extremes,  have  been  the  favored  birthplaces  and  homes  of  all 
that  have  ever  tended  to  elevate  man  from  the  savage  state 
and  crown  him  with  the  refinements,  the  comforts,  the 
knowledge  and  science  of  intellectual  man.  These  climates 
are  comprehended  between  30  and  52  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude in  the  old  world,  embracing  the  country  around  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  continent,  as  far  north  as  London, 
Paris,  and  Leyden,  which  are  equivalent  to  a  much  lower 
range  in  the  new,  (5  to  8  degrees,)  or  from  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  to  about  the  latitude  of  New  Orleans.  If,  then,  we  take 
eight  of  the  principal  cities  of  this  region,  which,  for  thou- 
sands of  years  have  been  the  cradle  of  science,  the  arts  and 
arms — nay,  embracing  the  favored  birthplace  of  the  human 
race — and  take  the  exponent  of  the  climate  of  this  renowned 
region,  which  is  temperature,  and  compare  its  annual  mean 
with  that  of  a  like  number  of  the  principal  cities  south  of  the 
line  I  have  alluded  to  here,  we  shall  find  but  the  trifling  dif- 
ference of  less  than  itvo  degrees  of  average  temperature  be- 
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tween  them !     Thb,  you  will  readily  agree  with  me,  is  a  most 
unexpected  result. 

There  is  certainly,  then,  nothing  in  our  dimate  inoompati« 
ble  with  the  birth^  the  exercise  and  cultivation  of  all  the  no- 
blest qualities  characteristic  of  our  race.  The  spirit  of  free- 
dom which  pervades  our  institutions — the  disenthralment  of 
aU  despotisms  which  has  prevented  or  curtailed  the  fidr  devel- 
opments of  the  human  mind  in  the  ancient  world — ^permits, 
nay,  incites  us  to  hope,  that  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what 
we  require — ^with  the  amplest  means  in  our  possession  to 
gratify  it,  and  the  incalculable  advantages  to  us  in  doing  so, 
no  limit  can  be  set  to  the  improvement  of  which  this  &vored 
region  is,  or  may  be  the  recipient. 

An  eminent  writer  and  distinguished  observer  (the  late 
Professor  Caldwell)  has  remarked,  that  the  perfection  of  phy- 
sical man,  in  size  and  contour,  is  found  in  the  upper  regions 
of  Virginia ;  precisely  such  are  to  be  seen  in  other  parts  of 
the  southern  States.  That  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of 
intellect  have  been  found  in  the  same  region,  is  shown  by  the 
series  of  great  names  that  have  illustrated  the  history  of  our 
republic  in  nearly  every  department  of  mind,  receiving  their 
nativities  there. 

So  far  does  time  permit  us  to  extend  our  comparison  with 
the  eastern  continent.  It  might  be  greatly  enlarged,  in 
showing  the  immense  advantages  we  possess  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  products  of  climatic  conditions — in  variety  and 
value  so  far  transcending  theirs,  arising  from  the  great 
changes  incidental  to  our  summer  climate,  and  will  be  briefly 
reverted  to  hereafter. 

But  I  must  come  nearer  home.  In  the  comparison  I  pro- 
pose to  institute,  presently,  between  the  north  and  south,  I 
need  hardly  say,  in  this  hall,  dedicated  to  the  pursuits  of  sci- 
ence, that  I  disclaim  the  faintest  resemblance  of  ill  will ;  my 
sole  desire  is  to  set  the  facts  inherent  to  our  climate  before 
the  southern  people,  that  we  may  be  fully  apprised  of  our 
claims  before  the  world  and  obtain  the  simple  justice  our  un- 
paralleled position  entitles  us  to. 

The  philosophic  spirit  of  the  age  now  requires  a  reason  for 
everything — the  dictates  of  authority,  simply,  and  established 
routine  have  passed  by — they  have  always  been  means  of  op- 
posing the  progress  of  reason,  and  stumbling  blocks  in  the 
advancement  of  truth,  and  the  prosecution  of  new  discoveries. 
It  will  not  now  do  to  say,  ^*  Marcus  dixit — ita  est."  A  new 
era  has  sprung  up  in  the  human  mind — we  have  grown  wiser 
from  the  errors  of  our  predecessors.  Prejudice  now  is  a 
weapon    only  wielded    by  the  ignorant  and   unprincipled. 
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Galileo,  at  the  age  of  70,  would  not  now  be  punished  for  hav- 
ing proved  the  motion  of  the  earth.  Democritus  would  not 
now  be  treated  as  insane  for  attempting  to  find  out  the  cause 
of  madness  by  dissections ;  nor  the  philosophic  Socrates  be 
forced  to  drink  the  juice  of  hemlock  for  having  demonstrated 
the  unity  of  God.  Even  this  age  yet  feels  the  reproach,  that 
no  physician  in  Europe,  over  40  years  of  age,  would  admit 
the  great  discovery  of  Harvey,  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood — 
who  lost  his  practice  in  consequence  ;  and  it  is  almost  in  the 
memory  of  some  of  the  present  generation,  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  that  great  blessing  to  mankind  (vaccination  for  inocu- 
lation) has  been  forbidden  by  authority  !  But  fellow-asso- 
ciates, let  us  not  erect  ourselves  as  judges,  or  condemners  of 
past  errors,  until  we  can,  with  a  clear  conscience,  clear  our 
own  breasts  of  prejudices  against  innovations,  novelties,  and 
improvements,  which  have  been  brought  before  you,  and  some 
of  which  are,  even  now,  in  the  progress  of  development.  It 
is  the  usual — I  was  going  to  say  the  natural — ^fate  of  many 
improvements  in  science  and  the  useful  arts  to  be  met  by 
prejudices  or  opposed  by  envy,  and  that  a  martyr's  lot  must 
precede  its  adoption  by  the  world.  Let  us  not  commit  the 
suicidal  folly  oi  putting  back  **  the  hand  of  time,"  but,  on 
the  swelling  tide  of  knowledge  spread  our  sails  laden  with 
the  goodly  gifts  of  industry  and  research — be  it  the  spoils  of 
time  or  the  inspirations  of  genius. 

Who  can  set  limits  to  the  progress  of  science  ?  Who  can 
say  to  the  efforts  of  the  human  mind  ^Hhus  far  shalt  thou  go 
and  no  farther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stopped?" 
We  live  in  an  age  when  the  exactions  of  science  require  great 
minuteness  and  precision.  Nothing  less  will  satisfy  the  rigid 
inquirer  after  truth.  Facts  lay  the  foundation  of  all  science, 
and  it  is  only  by  their  collection,  classification,  and  generali- 
zation that  we  deduce  those  laws  that  make  them  of  practical 
value  and  application. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  thermometer — which  occurred  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century — **long  and  wasteful  pro- 
cesses of  experimenting  upon  the  adaptation  of  climate  to 
the  various  requirements  of  civilized  lire  were  undergone,  by 
all  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  in  the  course  of  the  changes 
through  which  they  had  passed^  in  emerging  from  barbar- 
ism."— (Blodget.)*    Precise  determination   has  now  come, 

*  And  all  these  wonderful  resalts  have  proceeded  from  the  use  of  the  water 
thermometer  at  sea,  first  commenced  by  our  great  countryman  Dr.  Franklin, 
who  was  fond  of  experiments  and  had  a  great  passion  for  ascertaining  facts, 
whether  isolated  or  other.  So,  in  passing  the  Atlantic,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
dipping  his  thermometer  into  the  sea  and  noting  tbo  record.    This  is  not  the  only 
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after  experience  has  decided  what  was  practicable  and  what 
was  not.  We  can  now  use  the  known  relations  of  climate  to 
cultivation  and  animal  life,  as  experiment  and  science  have 
determined  them.  Without  this  definite  knowledge  of  capa- 
cities and  deficiences,  the  losses  and  disasters  have  been  and 
will  be  immense.  But  there  is  now  no  longer  any  excuse  for 
their  continuance,  as  the  climatic  laws  applicable  to  each  de- 
scription of  culture  and  product  are  open  and  known  to  re- 
ward the  industrious  and  patriotic  inquirer,  by  which  most  of 
this  is  efiected.  Had  these  laws  been  understood  before,  how 
many  years  and  how  many  millions  would  have  been  saved 
to  the  American  pepple,  and  mostly  the  southern  people,  by 
their  application  in  the  extension,  years  ago,  of  our  great 
staples  of  sugar  and  cotton !  And  what  else?  These  we  most 
still  wait  for,  to  soils  and  climates  now  given  up  to  inferior 
productions,  or  lying  idle  for  want  of  knowledge  of  their 
value!  Gentlemen,  the  world  is  as  it  were  awaiting  impati- 
ently for  the  slow  progress  or  dilatory  application  of  science — 
tardy  experience  advances  only  with  a  halting  gate,  on 
crutches !  There  are  yet  human  ills  to  remedy  and  hmnan 
wants  to  supply ;  it  will  be  long  before  the  fabled  perfecti- 
bility of  man  is  to  be  reached!* 

The  principal  means  by  which  these  great  developments 

inttancc  in  tlie  history  of  Fcience  where  apparently  triflin^r  and  insignificant 
causes  have  g^iven  rise  to  results  of  magnitude. 

**The  man  who  would  laugh  to  scorn  the  philosopher  experimenting  on  the 
leg  of  a  dead  frog,  would  stand  amazed  in  silent  admiration  before  the  wonderful 
performances  of  the  electric  telegraph  ;  yet  the  connexion  between  the  one  and 
the  other  is  known  to  every  tyro  in  science.  Who  could  have  foreseen  that 
Worcester's  rude  experiment  on  the  expansion  of  the  Yapor  of  water  contained 
the  fferm  of  that  great  invention  the  steam-engine  ?  These  are  instances  in 
which  the  rude  ore  was  slowly  worked  into  the  nnished  manufacture;  but  there 
are  cases  in  which  discoveries  which  seem  likely  to  continue  long  unfruitful  have 
been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  applied  to  the  arts.  Thus,  about  forty-five 
years  ago,  a  gentleman  was  surveying  throuj^h  a  particular  kind  of  prism  the 
light  of  the  setting  sun  reflected  from  the  winoows  of  the  palace  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg;  this  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  property  of  light  which  gave  a  new  character 
to  the  science  of  optics.  Light  was  observed  to  undergo  certain  modifications  on 
being  transmitted  through  or  reflected  from  certain  substances.  To  these  changes 
the  name  of  '  polarization '  was  given;  many  interenting  experiments  were  male; 
beautiful  colors  and  tints  exhibited;  men  cried  out,  How  pretty!  but  what  is  the 
use?  Now,  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  this  property  of  light  has  been 
lately  employed  by  the  French  in  the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sngrar  " 

This  is  very  true,  and  very  much  to  the  purpose.  But  there  is  something  bet- 
ter in  science  than  the  per  centage  which  it  yields,  however  imposing  that  m^ 
appear  on  'change.  Tne  mental  result — the  growth  of  human  power  and  conn- 
dence  in  the  mastery  over  natural  laws — is  a  greater  thing  than  the  material  har- 
vest of  advantages.  In  such  a  case,  however,  we  are  willing  to  press  all  argu- 
ments  into  the  service. 

*The  remedy  iiere  is  clearly  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  education  to  the 
masses;  nay,  to  those  who  make  the  laws  and  legislate  for  the  wants  of  the  counfrf . 
Were  these  properly  understood,  how  much  progress  would  be  made  and  bow 
many  benefits  at  once  conferred  on  our  country,  for  which  now  we  have  many 
vears,  if  not  generations,  to  wait  for. 
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liave  taken  place,  and  the  only  grounds  of  their  safe  exten- 
sion, has  been  by  the  thermometer.  How  much  more  worthy 
of  idolatry  is  this  little  instrument  than  all  the  deities  ever 
offered  to  Pagan  worship?  By  this  apparently  insignificant 
instrument,  we  can  not  only  tell  the  condition  of  tlie  atmos- 
phere as  to  heat,  moisture,  and  dryness,  but  the  height  of 
clouds,  and  foretell,  with  little  other  aid,  the  approach  of 
storms  and  all  changes  in  the  weather.  By  it  the  navigator 
tells  his  position  on  the  ocean,  his  approach  to  land,  and  the 
different  currents  on  the  great  bosom  of  the  sea.  By  its 
means  we  can  foretell  when  flowers  are  to  bloom,  fruits  to 
ripen,  and  the  rich  harvest  to  reward  tlie  labors  of  the  hus- 
bandman. By  its  means  we  become  acquainted  with  most  of 
the  climatic  conditions  that  add  to  the  well-being  and  influ- 
ence the  more  or  less  sanitary  condition  of  our  race. 

Before  its  discovery  all  was  uncertainty  and  conjecture  in 
the  chief  pursuit  of  man,  agriculture  ;  there  was  no  standard 
by  which  to  be  regulated,  and  the  authority  of  man  was  sub- 
stituted for  a  law  of  nature — the  one  mutable  and  constantly 
liable  to  err,  the  other  unchangeable. 

By  it  the  great  Gulf  stream  was  discovered  in  1775,  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  but  for  political  reasons — as  we  then  were  about 
being  at  war  with  England — was  kept  concealed.  Previous 
to  this  discovery  vessels  were  oi'ten  months  in  the  voyage 
from  Europe  to  America,  and  often  during  the  winter  passage 
would  bear  off  to  the  West  Indies  until  the  spring,  to  thaw 
their  frozen  rigging  and  recuperate  their  crews,  exhausted 
by  contending  with  unknown  currents  and  northern  blasts. 
These  obstructions  to  navigation  operated  strongly  against 
the  commerce  of  the  north,  in  favor  of  that  of  the  south,  and 
Charleston  and  Norfolk  became  the  principal  ports  of  Ameri- 
can trade.  As  soon  as  this  discovery,  through  the  thermome- 
ter, became  known,  and  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  Gulf 
stream  developed,  and  there  was  found  out  an  inner  current 
of  cold  water  running  from  the  north  between  it  and  the 
American  continent,  there  ensued  an  immediate  decline  in 
the  southern  trade  and  relative  importance  of  our  southern 
ports,  and  voyages  were  now  made  to  this  country  (the  north- 
ern ports)  in  half  the  average  time  it  took  them  previously. 
As  some  compensation  for  this  privation  of  their  aovantageof 
position  by  the  discovery  of  the  limits  of  the  Gulf  stream 
through  the  thermometer,  the  southeastern  States,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  steam  to  navigation,  can  have  this  restored,  as 
oy  avoiding  this  stream  on  their  return  voyage  from  Europe 
they  may  now  disregard  the  calms  which  prevail  outside  of 
it.     It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  that 
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mentioned  by  Baron  Humboldt,  of  the  most  accessible  paths 
through  the  mountains  being  first  discovered  by  the  buffaloes, 
in  anticipation  of  the  engineers,  so  here  it  was  by  watching 
the  whales  that  it  became  known  to  certain  navigators  of  the 
existence  of  a  warm  current  of  water  in  the  ocean,  which  these 
animals  always  avoided,  which  was  afterwards  verified  by  the 
thermometer,  and  it  is  now  clearly  ascertained  that  the  whales 
have  long  known  and  ever  pointed  out  a  northwest  passage 
from  the  Atlantic,  notwithstanding  the  almost  fruitless  efforts 
to  discover  it  by  enterprising  men  and  governments  for  cen- 
turies. 

The  exact  comparison  between  the  northern  and  southern 
States  in  relation  to  temperature  is  difficult  to  give  even  with 
abundant  data.  In  the  south  it  is  limited  to  a  few  points ; 
in  each  it  must  be  restricted  to  cities,  there  being  none  made 
in  the  country.  For  its. more  ready  comprehension,  as  more 
easily  taken  in  by  the  eye,  and  more  promptly  embraced  by 
the  mind,  I  have  prepared,  and  herewith  present,  a  chart  on 
which  is  delineated  in  different  colors  the  average  maximum 
and  minimum  temperatures  of  the  principal  southern  and 
northern  cities  for  each  month,  and  I  select  the  extremes  on 
account  of  their  influence  on  health,  as  well  as  on  agricultural 
productions.* 

On  casting  your  eyes  on  the  chart,  you  will  readily  per- 
ceive that  the  southern  cities  have  neither  the  high  tempera- 
tures in  the  summer,  nor  the  low  ones  in  the  winter,  which 
the  northern  cities  have.  These  are  very  conspicuous  ;  they 
are  subject  to  no  such  extremes. 

With  regard  to  our  own  locality  or  city,  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  are  remarkably  favored.  A  few  comparisons  of  the 
averages  with  some  of  our  neighboring  southern  cities  will 
make  this  very  striking.  Galveston,  in  north  latitude  29°  17', 
is  colder  in  winter  by  more  than  2°,  and  warmer  in  summer 
than  New  Orleans  by  near  3®,  and  her  annual  average  2° 
higher,  although  we  are  near  J  of  a  degree  north  of  her, 
and  she  directly  on  the  coast.  In  comparison  with  Mobile, 
our  winters  are  3°  warmer  ;  summers  the  same  as  hers,  and 
the  annual  average  about  1°  higher  only,  although  almost 
J  of  a  degree  south  of  her.     The  temperatures  of  New  Or« 


*  It  is  proper  to  say  in  relation  to  these  inoxtma  and  minima  temperatares  that 
I  have  in  vain  sought  references  to  adequate  data,  so  as  to  make  mj  deductions 
nmilarly  exact  for  all ;  for  instance,  in  that  for  Boston  I  was  limited  to  the  ex> 
treme  maxima  of  twenty-five  years,  instead  of  the  ainragt  maxima^  as  in  the  other 
cases ;  in  that  for  PhiJadeljphia  I  had  to  content  myself  with  the  minima  of  one 
year  only,  while  in  the  other  cases  both  the  maxima  and  minima  were  derived 
from  the  avtrages  of  at  least  five  years.  Had  I  contented  myself  with  the  iiuafu> 
these  were  accessible  enougrh,  but  not  so  efficient  for  my  object. 
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leans  and  Savannah  are  almost  identical,  with  the  small  ex- 
ception that  Savannah  is  one  degree  warmer  in  summer  and 
one  degree  colder  in  winter,  with  an  annual  average  of  one- 
fifteenth  of  a  degree  diflference  hetween  them,  while  our  lati- 
tude is  2°  5'  south  of  it.  Nearly  the  same  remarks  apply  to 
Charleston,  but  still  more  exaggerated ;  while  she  is  less 
than  1°  warmer  in  summer,  she  is  more  than  3^^  colder  in 
winter  than  New  Orleans,  and  with  an  annual  average  of  less 
than  2°  colder,  with  the  difference  of  latitude  of  2°  42'  nortli 
of  us.  As  we  proceed  further  north,  both  these  extremes  be- 
come much  greater,  as  will  be  readily  observed  on  the  chart. 
This  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  climatic  condition  of  New 
Orleans  is,  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  amelio- 
Tating  influence  of  a  large  body  of  water  to  the  north  of  us, 
(Lake  Pontchartrain,)  moderating,  the  temperature  of  the 
cold  northern  blasts  of  winter,  and  diminishing  the  fervid 
heats  of  summer,  and  would  be  still  more  conspicuous  were 
the  winds  from  the  lake  less  obstructed  by  forest  growth. 

The  difference  in  the  annual  amount  of  precipitation  is 
almost  equally  remarkable.  With  the  first  (Galveston)  I 
have  no  means  of  comparison  ;  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any 
record  of  it  extant,  or  if  it  has  been  ever  taken.  But  our 
next  door  neighbor.  Mobile,  has  an  annual  average  fall  of 
rain  exceeding  what  falls  here  by  near  8^  inches  I  Savannah 
has  §  of  an  inch  more,  and  Charleston  has  6.87  less. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  in  relation  to  the  location  of 
our  city,  in  reference  to  rain,  we  should  not  overlook.  From 
records  in  my  possession  of  amounts  of  rain  falling  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  this  State,  for  more  than  thirty  years  back,  and 
which  I  have  carefully  calculated,  extending  from  Placque- 
mine  below  us  to  Monroe,  on  the  Washita,  in  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  the  State,  and  mainly  on  the  water  courses,  there 
has  been  actually  less  annual  precipitation  here  than  in  any 
part  of  the  StatCj  by  near  one-Mth  (19.45  per  cent)  \  and,  from 
my  records  and  observations,  I  believe  that  storms  and  hurri- 
canes are  of  rarer  occurrence  here  than  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.* 


*  The  cause  of  the  remarkable  difference  of  precipitation  between  New  Orleans- 
and  other  parts  of  the  State  may  not  be  very  easy  to  account  for  in  the  absence 
of  all  records  of  condition  and  precipitation,  anterior  to  my  own,  which  com- 
menced htrt  in  1853.  It  most  probably  arises  from  the  extensive  removal  of  the 
forest  growth  and  drainage  around  the  city  ;  and  although  we  have  a  large  body 
of  water  (Lake  Pontchartrain)  six  or  eight  miles  distant,  vet,  being  north  of  us, 
our  rains  never  proceed  from  that  quarter,  and  the  winds  from  that  direction  are 
the  most  desicative  we  experience,  (note — see  table  P — Report  Sanitary  Com- 
mission,) and  these  do  not  rumish  any  objection  to  the  explanation.  Hence  the 
Important  practical  deduction  we  are  disposed  to  draw  from  the  premises  is,  that 
with  the  further  txUntion  qf  theu  eUaringt  and  drainage^  we  shall  be  enabled  ta 
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The  climatic  condition,  then,  of  New  Orleans,  is  shown  to 
be  very  peculiar,  with  less  precipitation  than  any  part  of  the 
State,  or,  it  may  be  safely  said,  than  any  large  city  in  the 
southwest ;  subject  to  four  distemperatures,  resulting  in  hur- 
ricanes, with  a  mildness  of  climate,  uninfluenced  by  extremes 
of  heat  or  cold.  The  great  moisture  incidental  to  her  topo- 
graphical situation  is  alone  to  be  controled,  of  all  her  climatic 
relations,  and  this  can  be  measurably  effected  by  a  proper 
system  of  clearing  and  drainage  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
filling  up  the  low  lots  and  ponds,  and  carrying  the  draining 
canals  within  her  limits.  If,  then,  to  this,  adequate  sanitary 
regulations  be  rigidly  enforced.  New  Orleans  may  be  made  aU 
that  her  most  sanguine  friends  could  desire.* 

In  another  place  I  have  shown  that  the  direct  tempera- 
ture of  the  sun  is  not  ne^r  so  great  in  the  south,  (during  the 
summer,)  as  it  is  at  the  north.  I  shall  recur  to  this  hereaf- 
ter. That,  in  fact,  the  climate  is  much  more  endurable,  all 
the  year  round,  with  our  refreshing  breezes,  and  particularly 
in  some  of  the  more  elevated  parts  of  it,  or  within  one  hundred 
miles  of  the  coast,  both  in  and  out  of  doors,  at  the  south  than 
at  the  north,  which  shows  most  conspicuously  the  folly  of  the 
annual  summer  migrations,  to  pursue  an  imaginary  mildness 
of  temperature,  which  is  left  at  home.  But  it  is  very  remark- 
able that  the  reverse  tide  does  not  take  place  to  a  much  greater 
<3xtent  during  winter,  for  protection  from  its  great  rigor  and 
inclemency  north,  both  for  health  and  pleasure,  and  doubtless 
will,  when  the  facilities  for  travelling  will  justify  it. 


remove  from  our  city  one  qf  the  greatest  impedimentt  attached  to  Us  sanitary  and 
commercial  conditiont  viz  :  the  great  humidity  to  which  it  is  subject.  The  aMeoce 
of  earlier  records  of  all  kinds  must  be  always  deeply  deplored,  as  deficient  links 
in  that  great  chain  of  causation  (climatic,  sanitary,  commercial,  &c.)  in  which 
the  present  as  well  as  the  future  is  so  much  interested. 

*  Such  is  the  result,  and  such,  in  part,  is  the  value  of  meteorological  observations 
in  relation  to  our  own  State.  But,  more  than  this  can  be  predicated;  Ibe  tabula- 
tions of  rain,  above  referred  to,  .have  shown  us  that  a  raif^  eeason  in  one  part  pf 
the  Stale  is  usually  extended  over  the  whole,  a  very  important  piece  of  information 
to  the  producer,  the  consbmerj  siid  the  merchant,  both  at  home  and  abroad;  and 
that  a  rainy  season  is  umiaily  a  pickly  season.  How  far  beyond  this  immediate 
delta  these  simulCaneous  seasons  {arising  from  the  same  general  cause)  have  ex- 
tended, I  have  not  pushed  the  investigation.  But,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
average  precipitation  of  the  entire  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  with  a  regular 
mohtmy^  or,  what  is  better,  weekly  interchange  of  observations,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  fo 'foresee,  hot  oiily  the  promises  of  the  coming  crops,  but  the  stages  of 
waters  in  the  lower  tiveri.  But  more  than  this  :  it  is  not  difficult  to  tell  now, 
from  the  inspection  of  it  properly  kept  record  of  the  weather  here,  the  probabili^ 
of  rain  in  sections  of  couiftry' north  and  northeast  of  us  in  this  valley,  and  of 
course  of  the  prospective  rise  and  fall  of  the  uoper  rivers.  If  to  the  meteorologi- 
cal record  was  added  agricultural  statistics  or  the  condition  of  the  crope,  and  of 
the  increased  or  diminished  amount  and  kind  planted  in  each  county,  and  regu- 
larly sent  to  a  central  bureau  in  each  State,  and  there  regularly  published,  the 
public  would  be  at  once  supplied  with  the  condition  and  prospects  of  productioo, 
and  of  the  prol»ble  future  demand  and  supply  of  all  the  great  necessaries  of  life. 
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**  The  amount  of  precipitation  in  the  south  is  greater  than 
at  the  north,  and  greatest  in  summerj  increasing  the  thermal 
effect  much  beyond  that  which  the  same  air  temperatures 
would  produce  in  arid  districts. ' '  ^ ^  Presenting  extraordinary 
favorable  conditions  for  vegetable  production  and  precisely 
corresponding  to  advantages  in  temperature." — (Note,  Blod- 

This  large  amount  of  precipitation  is  essential  for  great 
exuberance  of  vegetable  life,  although  its  extreme,  br' the 
form  of  humidity,  in  many  parts  ot  the  country,  ikake  it, 
sometimes,  injurious  to  health.  Nevertheless,  in  flie  more 
elevated  districts,  the  air  is  balmy,  pure,  not  over  i/ioist,  and 
eminently  conducive  to  health.  The  exact  hygrometry  of  but 
few  portions  of  the  interior  is  known  by  actual  experiments. 
This  information  is  mostly  confined  to  the  large  cities  of  the 
seaboard. 

The  actual  influence  of  these  climatic  conditions  on  health 
is  not  known  to  the  public,  although  they  have  been  locked 
up  in  the  government  archives  for  five  tears,  after,  I  am 
sure,  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  present  Superintendent 
of  the  Census,  to  have  them  published,  but,  I  am  afraid  Con- 
gress does  not  appreciate  their  true  value.  Those  of  the  four 
southwestern  States  have  been  long  since  furnished  me  by  the 
former  superintendent,  and  are  now  before  the  public* 
These  will  not  answer  any  purpose  of  comparisons  with  the 
northern  States,  as  we  do  not  possess  them.  But,  it  may  be 
said,  in  general,  that  the  rural  districts,  where  removed  from 
excess  of  humidity,  are  of  remarkably  salubrity,  and  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  rural  districts  in  the  old  world 
or  the  new,  if  the  census  returns  are  correct. 

The  class  of  diseases  most  fatal  in  the  south  are  mainly  of 
a  ^^preventible  nature,"  and  embraces  fevers  and  intestinal  dis- 
eases, and  depends  mostly  on  conditions  under  the  control  of 
man — as  drainage,  the  removal  of  forest  growth — of  personal 
exposure  and  private  hygiene.  The  climate  further  north  is 
too  rigid  the  greater  part  of  the  year  for  personal  exposure 
to  the  open  air,  so  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  health,  and 
when  the  extremes  are  great  and  rapia,  another  class  of  mala- 
dies predominate — the  pulmonary,  as  well  as  others  arising 
from  crowding,  defective  ventilation,  and  filth — exacting  pre- 
ventive measures  from  the  public  authorities  with  as  much 
urgency  as  the  worst  fevers  of  the  south.  Until  the  official 
record  is  published,  I  cannot  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion, 

*  In  sanitary  mapf  of  each  county  of  these  States,  showing  by  colors  their  san- 
itary condition.    Published  in  Transactions  of  American  Medical  Associa  tion, 
Tol.  T,  1853. 
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that  even  as  it  regards  health,  the  south  can  compare  favora- 
bly with  their  boasting  northern  brethren.  By  the  general 
results,  as  announced  in  the  Abstract  of  the  Census,  the  fif- 
teen southern  or  slave  States  are  debited  with  a  ratio  of  mor- 
tality of  1.40  to  the  population,  and  the  fifteen  northern 
States  but  a  small  portion  less,  or  of  1.24.  The  mortality, 
it  was  well  known,  the  year  it  was  taken,  was  mainly  due  to 
an  exotic  disease,  (the  cholera,)  which  then  prevailed  with  as 
much  greater  excess  at  the  south  as  it  has  during  the  last 
year  at  the  north. 

But  the  value  of  the  instrument  (the  thermometer)  is  still 
more  accurately  and  advantageously  made  known  in  its  ulti- 
mate relations  to  the  productions  from  which  we  obtain  our 
•subsistence  and  clothing,  and  which  give  independence  and 
power  to  man  ;  in  these  respects,  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
our  position  are  made  very  apparent. 

The  true  philosophical  basis  for  all  success  in  agricultural 
pursuits  is  derived  from  such  a  precise knowledgeof  climatology 
as  alone  can  be  procured  through  the  thermometer  and  the  rain 
guage,  (together  with  a  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology) — 
All  else  is  empirical.  Experience  may  anticipate  theoretical 
knowledge — it  usually  does  in  agriculture,  but  the  only  per- 
fectly safe  foundation  for  a  true  understanding  of  it  is  where 
theoretical  truth  has  been  confirmed  by  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience. What  may  suit  one  season  may  completely  fail 
in  another,  and  cannot  be  relied  on  with  any  certainty  as  a 
foundation  for  business  operations,  or  for  a  permanent  source 
of  livelihood.  The  application  of  this  to  different  climates  is 
the  interpreter  of  their  capacities,  and  shows  us  at  once  why 
different  countries  are  made  prone  to  favor  one  kind  of  pro-' 
duce,  while  others  are  adapted  to  different  kinds  ;  why  in 
some  it  fails,  or  is  only  an  occasional  product,  while  in  others 
it  is  more  uniform  and  can  always  be  calculated  on.  It 
shows,  in  fine,  that  all  are  dependent  upon  precise  and  inva- 
riable laws,  of  which  these  are  the  true  exponents. 

These  remarks  are  made  peculiarly  applicable  when  we 
compare  our  climate,  which  has  been  so  often  harshly  spoken 
of,  on  account  of  its  great  extremes,  with  that  of  the  eastern 
continent,  and  we  shall  have  to  acknowledge  that  this  very 
characteristic  is  one  of»its  most  favorable  elements  as  an  agri- 
cultural producer. 

The  climate  of  the  United  States  has  been  compared  by  a 
master's  hand  (Professor  Blodget)  with  that  of  Europe  ;  in 
that  comparison  it  has  been  shown  that,  with  a  tropical  sum- 
mer, we  have  all  the  advantages  for  vegetable  growths  of  all 
kinds,  as  well  as  for  animal  existence  ;  that  the  peculiar  sta- 
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pies  which  attain  the  highest  perfection  here  differ  from  those 
of  any  other  continental  area,  and  embrace,  in  the  same  lo- 
calities, those  which  are  elsewhere  widely  separated  and  ap- 
pear only  in  distant  climates.  From  this  general  semi-tropical 
summer,  we  find  peculiar  developments  of  native  and  accli- 
mated products.  *'The  characteristic  class  is,  in  every  in- 
stance, of  sudden  growth — exuberant — prolific — developing 
tropical  peculiarities  in  the  preponderance  of  saccharine-nu- 
tritive elements,  and  great  perfection  of  essential  oils  and 
narcotic  qualities.  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  cane,  &c.,  which 
are  elsewhere  tropical,  or  are  natives  of  tropical  regions,  have 
a  large  range  here."  '^  Hemp,  the  vine,  peach,  and  others, 
are  similar  m  their  requirements  and  in  their  unusual  range  in 
our  climates.  A  slight  attention  to  the  general  qualities  of 
these  characteristic  growths  will  show  our  climates  to  be 
singular  in  their  capacity."  It  is  from  this  is  derived  all  our 
imparalleled  advantages.  If  the  product  of  the  United 
States  has  been  700,000,000  of  bushels  of  the  great  staple  of 
nutritive  life  (corn)  in  a  single  year,  the  capacity  exists  of 
extending  this  more  than  a  hundred  fold  ;  this  extension  is 
mainly  in  the  fertile  regions  of  the  south,  where  this  capacity 
can  be  duplicated  on  the  same  soil  every  year  t 

We  now  command  the  cotton  markets  of  the  world,  and 
export  more  than  100,000,000  of  this  valuable  staple,  besides 
supplying  our  own  wants.  One  of  the  wealthiest  countries 
on  the  globe  (Great  Britain)  lives  by  it ;  its  withdrawal  from 
her  manufactories  for  a  couple  of  years  would  produce  a 
greater  revolution  in  the  world  than  probably  mankind  has 
over  witnessed,  in  the  relative  power,  comfort,  and  standing 
of  nations.  This  is  a  southern  product  alone ;  it  exists  from 
climatic  conditions  and  peculiarities  that  are  found  nowhere 
but  in  the  southern  States  of  this  confederacy,  as  will  be  more 
particularly  shown  presently.  An  entire  failure  in  this  im- 
portant crop  is  an  almost  physical  climatic  impossibility,  and 
can  only  result  partially  from  two  conditions :  either  a  great 
drought,  or  a  remarkably  wet  season.  These  can  curtail,  but 
not  destroy  the  whole  crop  ;  for  such  are  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  soil,  that  when  much  rain  would  injure  our 
delta  and  the  rich  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  south,  it  would 
greatly  increase  the  products  of  the  thin  sandy  soils  of  the 
east  and  north.i^If,  on  the  contrary,  a  long-continued  drought 
should  injure  the  crops  of  these  regions,  it  would  only  lessen 
but  partially  the  product  of  the  rich  alluvions  of  the  south 
and  west ;  and  were  all  of  the  same  character  of  soil,  so  ex- 
tensive is  the  region  where  it  is  cultivated  and  cultivable, 
that  a  similar  matter  happening  to  all  alike  is  what  probably 
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never  has,  and  as  probably  never  will  occur.  The  same  re- 
marks apply  to  the  great  stable  of  corn,  tobacco,  rice,  indi^o^ 
&c.  Hence  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  climatically, 
agriculturally,  and  productively,  no  region  on  earth  will  com- 
pare with  the  southern  States  of  this  confederacy. 

Maize  ranges  over  almost  the  entire  continent,  excepting 
our  Pacific  possessions,  although  there  is  a  considerable  di^ 
ference  in  the  productive  capacities  of  the  different  parts  of  it. 
The  grape  is  hardly  less  extensive ;  the  »cacA  is  a  fruit  origin- 
ally of  warm  climates;  the  tobacco y  and  particularly  the  finer 
and  more  aromatic  qualities,  has  similar  climatic  affinities  ; 
Amp,  siveet-potatoes,  the  cane,  rice,  and  indigo,  all  share,  in 
a  large  measure,  these  peculiar  requirements  of  climate,  and 
all  have,  in  our  southern  country,  particularly,  a  most  ex- 
traordinary range  of  possible  production,  and  an  immense 
extent  of  highly  successful  cultivation.  "They  are  also  high 
developments  of  vegetable  organisms.  The  nutritive  class — 
corn,  cane,  [rice,]  and  the  fruits,  are  in  the  highest  grade  of 
nutritive  development."  Indeed,  *^our  climatic  range  is 
greater  than  any  other  part  of  the  world,  in  products  par- 
tially or  wholly  successful,  as  we  have  the  semi-tropical  and 
tropical  productions  of  the  eastern  continent  mingling  here 
with  their  and  our  extremes  of  adaptation  to  the  colder  lati- 
tudes." 

The  further  examination  of  the  climates  of  the  United 
States  in  comparison  with  those  of  Europe,  &c.,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished authority  above  quoted,  shows  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  rain  here  during  our  summer  months  is  singularly 
favorable,  and  its  remarkable  distribution  so  far  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  continent,  on  the  ample  scale  correspondent  to  its 
fervent  heats,  is  without  any  parallel  elsewhere,  and  renders 
the  vast  valley,  tributary  to  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence,, 
the  most  favored  of  climates  for  abundant  vegetable  pro-' 
duction. 

To  apply  these  remarks  and  principles  specially,  "  com 
cannot,  succeed  as  a  permanent  crop  in  California,  beyond  the 
35th  parallel  of  latitude,  because  there  does  not  exist  a  sum- 
mer temperature  sufficiently  high — it  being  less  than  65°  for 
July — while  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent  it  is  equally 
successful  to  the  44th  parallel.  The  very  reverse  takes  place 
with  wheat.  At  the  east  the  heat  and  humidity  are  too  great 
for  most  of  the  districts  on  the  Mississippi  valley,  south  of 
38°  north  latitude,  and  for  all  districts  south  of  35°;  while 
on  the  west  they  reach  the  30th  parallel  and  continue  on  the 
arid  table  lands  of  Mexico  indefinitely  southward." 

The  most  remarkable  production  of  our  country  is  mahs, 
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and  it  is  so  ^^  from  the  wide  and  wonderful  range  arising  from 
the  peculiar  elasticity  of  the  plants  different  from  that  con- 
trolling in  adaptation  in  almost  every  other.  This  arises  but 
from  one  condition,  strictly,  which  is  the  temperature  of  the 
period  in  which  it  ripens — a  period  of  about  three  months — 
bein^  less  than  that  required  for  any  other  plant  whose  growth 
requires  the  same  temperature." 

This  temperature  is  now  well  known  to  be  not  below  68*^ 
for  July,  and  althgugh  it  succeeds  very  well  far  north,  it  is  a 
much  more  certain  crop  in  the  south,  where  the  unparalleled 
additional  advantage  is  enjoyed  of  raising  iwo  crops  on  the 
same  aoU  during  the  year,  when  needed.  This  plant,  whose 
origin  is  so  peculiarly  American — whose  amount  of  value 
from  its  growth  probably  exceeds  every  other  possible  pro- 
duct of  vegetable  life — ^is  unadapted,  from  the  causes  ex- 
pressed, (oftemperature,)  to  England,  and  but  very  parti^ly 
to  any  part  of  Europe.  The  best  agricultural  districts  of 
England  do  not  exceed  the  temperature  of  60^  for  July. 
About  Paris  the  average  for  this  month  does  not  exceed  65°. 
In  Holland  and  Germany  it  is  rather  less.  In  southern  Ger- 
many, in  the  deeper  valleys,  68°  to  70°  for  July  and  August 
is  attained.  Further  south  it  is  warmer  and  more  adapted, 
but  is  of  very  partial  and  imperfect  cultivation,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  subordinate  staple.  The  precise  and  imperative  re- 
quirement of  greater  heat  for  our  sWmmer  month  furnishes  a 
sufficient  barrier  to  its  cultivation  in  the  most  important  and 
populous  European  countries,  where  its  easy* production  would 
be  of  incalculable  value,  as  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  nutriments 
known. 

This  plant  is  not  less  remarkable  for  its  productiveness 
than  range  of  summer  climate,  and  it  appears  (continues 
Prof.  Blodget)  wholly  unimportant  whether  the  air  contains 
very  little  or  a  large  per  centage  of  humidity ;  wherever  the 
temperature  is  sumcient,  and  either  rains  or  irrigation  supply 
water  to  the  soil,  it  is  quite  successful.  This  singular  staple^ 
then,  is  adapted  to  conditions  over  an  immense  range  of  our 
country,  which  has  no  analogy  on  the  eastern  continent,  and 
furnishes  an  unparalleled  advantage  for  a  great  density  of 
population. 

The  SUGAR  CANB  is  entirely  confined  to  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  regions,  and  is  another  instance  of  the  successful  cul- 
tivation of  a  valuable  product  being  understood  and  extended 
by  the  precision  of  thermometrical  experiments.  It  was  for 
some  time  thought,  and  announced,  that  with  a  mean  annual 
temperature  of  82°,  it  would  ripen  in  eleven  months;  where 
the  annual  mean  was^76°,  twelve  months  were  required; 
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where  74°,  fourteen  months;  and  where  67^,  (our  mean,) 
sixteen  months. — (Cadazzi.)  It  is  now  ascertained  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  cane  successfully  does  not  depend  upon  the 
mean  anntud  temperature  alone,  but  upon  the  summer  curve 
of  differences  among  the  months ;  and,  as  a  rule,  these  periods 
are  short  or  long  as  this  curte  is  high  or  low. — (Blodget.) 
A  most  important  principle  for  us — showing  that  we  have  not 
yet  near  reached  the  limit  of  its  possible  production  north, 
and  the  great  value  the  thermometer  will  be  in  indicating 
the  limits  beyond  which  it  is  not  safe  to  expend  labor  ana 
capital. 

The  impression  was  at  an  early  period  disseminated  by  the 
Spaniards^  that  as  cane  and  cotton  grow  in  the  tropics,  where 
there  was  no  frosty  they  could  not  be  profitably  cultivated  in 
any  region  subject  to  cold  and  frosty  weather.  It  is  nou^ 
ascertained  that  (his  weather  is  as  necessary  to  the  plant  as 
any  other,  and  that,  in  fact,  neither  comes  to  its  hignest  per- 
fection without  it.  It  is  now  well  known  that  a  better  article 
of  sugar,  and  more  of  it,  is  made  in  L6uisiana  than  in  the 
West  Indies  or  Mexico,  and,  also,  that  it  is  more  healthy  and 
nutritious. 

As  far  north  as  32^°  and  even  further,  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  cane  is  produced,  with  no  difficulty  arising  from 
climate,  where  the  soil  is  of  sufficient  fertility.  In  proceed- 
ing west  its  northern  limit  is  considerably  reduced,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  general  effect  of  the  plains  producing  great 
extremes  of  temperature;  these,  with  the  northers  to  which 
Texas  is  particularly  subject,  diminish  the  thermal  effect  even 
at  the  lower  levels,  making  an  equivalent  to  about  3°  of  lati- 
tude. 

There  is  another  product  peculiarly  belonging  to  southern 
cultivation,  which  is  nearly  identical  in  climatic  ranges  with 
that  just  mentioned.  It  has  now  become  the  great  agricul- 
tural product  which  clothes  the  mass  of  mankmd,  gives  ac- 
tivity to  commerce,  and  controls  the  money  market  of  the 
World — I  mean  our  great  southern  staple,  cotton.  Although 
it  will  grow  as  far  north  as  Virginia  and  Maryland — about 
the  36th  parallel  is  about  the  limit  of  staple  cultivation,  and 
from  this  to  the  35th— only  the  more  favorable  aspects  and 
districts  are  safe  against  extremes  of  cold.  No  summer  is 
too  warm  for  it.  A  summer  mean  temperature  of  77°,  and 
an  average  for  the  year  of  60°,  are  those  in  the  highest  de- 
gree favorable  for  its  most  successful  cultivation.  The  ex- 
emption from  frost  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
October,  is  also  an  important  feature  in  climates  most  suit- 
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able  for  its  production,  embraced  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  United  States. 

Excessive  rains  and  a  saturated  atmosphere,  such  as  occurs 
in  the  tropics,  are  not  favorable  to  its  production,  and  when 
these  occur  in  our  alluvial  region,  at  the  period  of  full  growth 
and  during  the  process  of  maturing,  it  is  apt  to  injure  it. 
This,  however,  rarely  takes  place,  as  the  culminating  point 
of  our  rainy  season  usually  occurs  in  June  and  July — ^the 
growing  season,  when  it  is  most  wanted,  and  the  period  of 
maturity  and  gathering  happens  during  the  very  months 
most  favorable  to  it  in  this  climate,  viz :  during  the  months 
of  September  and  October,  which  are  precisely  those  having 
the  least  precipitation  of  the  whole  year. 

''  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  combines  all  the 
advantages  of  the  cotton  region  of  the  United  States,"  "from 
the  parallel  of  35^  on  the  Atlantic  and  37^  on  the  Pacific, 
and  from  a  line  drawn  diagonally  through  Texas  to  the  Rio 
Grande." 

The  alternate  wet  and  dry  seasons  which  occur  in  most 
parts  of  India  render  that  climate  incompatible  with  its  suc- 
cessful cultivation ;  and  thus,  also,  in  the  tierras  calientes  of 
Mexico,  where  the  rainy  season  is  the  warm  season,  and  the 
maximum  of  humidity  prevails,  this  plant  cannot  be  success- 
fully and  profitably  cultivated.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the 
high  atmospheric  saturation  and  excessive  periodic  precipita- 
tion to  which  tropical  countries  are  subject,  precludes  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  plant  in  a  mode  that  can  ever  successfully 
compete  with  the  climatic  advantages,  the  energy,  and  the 
skill  possessed  by  the  planters  of  the  southern  States. 

The  climatic  range  of  wheat  is  greater  than  any  other  sin- 
gle product,  in  respect  to  some  conditions,  and  is  adapted  to 
every  portion  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  some 
rather  humid  districts,  north  as  well  as  south.  And  I  men- 
tion its  culture  here,  mainly,  now,  to  shew  the  value  of  the 
thermometer.  In  England  this  crop  sometimes  fails  to  ripen, 
(as  in  the  summer  of  1853,)  because  the  temperature  of  July 
and  August  (the  ripening  months  there)  was  two  degrees  be- 
low the  average  of  those  months,  and  were  respectively  57^ 
and  59°  each.  In  one  of  the  best  wheat  districts  of  this  coun- 
try, (Rochester,  New  York,)  64?  and  69^  are  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  ripening  months,  which  there  are  June  and  July. 

I  might  extend  tnis  investigation  to  the  climatology  of  the 
finer  qualities  of  tobaoco,  and  more  especially  of  rice  and 
iNDioo,  essentially  southern  products.  But  I  have  trespassed 
too  long  on  your  patience. 
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*  There  are  some  climatic  conditions  which  the  distinguished 
author  who  has  furnished  me  with  the  greater  portion  of 
these  details  has  not,  I  am  sure,  willfully  overlooked,  for  in 
relation  to  it  the  records  of  science  are  smgularlj  defectives  I 
mean  solar  radiation. 

Upon  another  occasion,  I  have  called  attention  to  its  in- 
fluence on  health,  and  upon  its  probable  normal  proportion 
in  different  latitudes.  The  attention  of  scientific  men  has  not, 
I  think,  been  sufficiently  called  to  its  effect  on  agricultural 
products,  although  it  is  well  known,  both  to  the  agriculturist 

*  In  the  comparisoDS  I  have  instituted,  to  show  the  immenie,  nav,  inoompar 
able,  advantages  of  the  southern  States  over  all  other  coufUriei,  I  mjffht  have  gone 
more  fully  into  the  meteorological  grounds  to  support  my  views.  The  limits  of  a 
discourse,  however,  obviously  forbid  such  extension.  I  will  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity in  this  note  to  avail  mvself  of  Mr.  Robert  Russell's  condensation  of  a 
similar  opinion  as  delivered  before  the  Smithsonian  Institution  last  winter.  I 
n6ed  not  refer  to  a  table  of  the  *'  hygrometry  of  the  winds,"  as  published  in  my 
Sanitary  Report,  to  show  how  fully  it  is  borne  out  there  by  my  loug  series  of  ob- 
servations here: 

"  I  quite  concur,"  says  Mr.  Russell,  **  in  the  opinion  first  entertained  by  Vol- 
nej,  that  the  summer  south  winds  of  the  United  States  are  chiefly  supplied  from 
the  trade  winds  of  the  tropica.  To  this  wind  is  to  be  ascribed  toe  amazinff  fer- 
tility of  the  climate  for  suffar,  cotton,  Indian  com  and  tobacco.  The  isUmius 
which  connects  North  and  South  America  is  too  high  to  allow  the  trade  winds  to 
cross  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  in  summer  they  appear  to  be  freauentlv  directed 
northward  by  this  great  natural  wall,  and  find  their  way  across  tne  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  spread  out  as  a  surface  current,  loaded  with  moisture,  over  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  and  the  eastern  seaboard  States.  If  the  isthmus  which  connects  the 
two  continents  had  been  sufficiently  low  to  allow  the  trade  winds  to  cross  into 
the  Pacific,  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  would  have  had,  in  all  probability,  a 
much  less  productive  summer  climate,  resembling  that  of  the  south  of  Europe  or 
the  north  of  Africa." 

**  I  may  here  mention  that  there  is  only  an  extremely  limited  area  in  Europe 
which  has  sufficient  summer  rains,  with  the  requisite  temperature,  to  grow  In- 
dian corn,  and  that  there  are  no  cotton  or  sugar  regions.  The  summers  of  Spain, 
except  on  the  northwest  of  the  country,  are  usually  so  very  dry  that  little  Indian 
corn  can  be  grown  without  artificial  watering.  The  productive  powers  of  the 
soil  are  almost  entirely  centered  in  the  valleys,  which  are  irrigated  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow  of  the  mountains. 

**  The  summers  of  Italy  are  also  too  dry  and  the  melting  of  the  snowon'the  Alps 
is  essential  to  the  fertility  of  Lombardy.  The  largest  and  best  region  for  Indian 
corn  in  Europe  is  in  the  south  and  east  of  France.  Mr.  Marsh  told  us  that  for 
three  months  rain  did  not  fall  in  summer  in  Constantinople.  In  Palestine,  *  rain 
in  summer'  is  still  as  rare  as  the  '  snow  in  harvest.'  In  the  valley  of  the  Lower 
•  Nile,  a  shower  of  rain  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon;  the  overflowing  of  the  river 
serves  fur  the  growing  of  wheat,  but  no  Indian  corn  or  millet  can  be  had  without 
laborious  irrigation;  accordingly  fifty  thousand  oxen  are  employed  in  summer  to 
draw  water  for  this  purpose.  In  Upper  Egypt,  no  crops  of  any  kind  are  obtained 
without  the  same  appliance;  and  during  a  low  current  in  the  river  the  peasants 
are  obliged  to  raise  the  water  upwards  of  forty  feet.  When  we  reflect  on  these 
facts,  the  great  fertility  of  the  summer  climate  of  North  America,  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  is  very  surprising.  The  aridity  of  the  Mediterranean  shores  is 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  northerly  winds;  while  the  fertility  of  the  United 
States  is  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  those  from  the  south.  This  statement  is 
amply  supported  by  Professor  Coffin's  researches  in  the  Smithsonian  Contribu- 
tions." 

**  The  warm  surface  wind  which  sets  in  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  over  the  United 
States  is  not  only  the  great  source  of  fertility,  but  is  also  the  great  disturbing 
element  of  the  atmosphere  at  all  seasons  of  the  year." 
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and  gardener,  that  without  the  direct  influence  of  ike  sutij 
whatever  may  be  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  do  not  come  to  perfection,  are  deficient  in  flavor,  and 
fhwera  are  deprived  of  the  brightness  of  their  tints. 

This  subject  has  assumed  a  new  aspect  since  the  novel  and 
important  discovery  of  Melloni,  of  calorific  rays  of  diflferent 
proportions,  analogous,  in  some  degree,  to  the  diflFerence  be- 
tween luminiferous  rays.  These  rays  are  diflerently  absorbed 
and  transmitted  by  different  media,  just  as  the  different  col- 
ored rays  are  absorbed  and  transmitted  by  other  media ;  the 
diathermancy  of  different  bodies  not  at  all  agreeing  with  their 
transparency.  One  of  the  most  important  properties  of  ra- 
diant heat,  and  in  which  it  differs  from  light,  is  the  capability 
of  one  kind  of  rays  being  converted  into  another  by  absorption 
and  secondary  radiation  ;  so  that,  for  example,  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  which,  falling  upon  a  surface  of  snow,  would  be 
almost  entirely  reflected  without  melting  the  snow^  being 
first  absorbed  and  then  re-emitted  from  a  piece  of  dry  timber, 
would  melt  it  wherever  they  infringed.  That  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  then,  should  influence  the  health  of  man  as  it 
does  vegetable  life,  has  every  probability  to  favor  it,  and  the 
more  so  as  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  solar  heat  by  every  kind  of  substance,  living  or  dead. 
No  medical  man  is  ignorant  of  the  great  value  of  light  (nay, 
even  direct  radiation)  in  many  chronic  affections,  and  which 
are,  indeed,  incurable  without  it,  and  that  it  is  essential  to 
his  health  Arctic  voyageurs  have  recorded  in  their  painful 
experience. 

The  subject  is  an  interesting  and  important  one,  but  the 
records  are  too  sparse  to  show  the  amount  of  its  direct  influ- 
ence on  agriculture.  I  will  here  only  reaffirm  all  that  I  have 
said  on  the  occasion  alluded  to — that  direct  solar  radiation, 
in  opposition  to  popular  belief,  is*  greater  in  the  inverse  ratio 
as  we  approach  the  tropics,  (whose  climate  is  more  charac- 
terized by  the  duration  of  the  heat  than  by  its  intensity,) 
and  that  it  increases  as  we  ascend  from  the  earth,  and  to  ex-, 
press  my  conviction  that  there  is  a  normal  proportion  of  it 
due  every  climate,  the  privation  or  excess  of  which  produces 
disturbances  in  the  physical  world,  resulting  in  disease  to  n^an 
and  defective  maturation  or  developement  of  the  fruits  of  the 

earth.*  t 

*  I  have  years  since  recommended  it  to  my  meteorological  correspondents  and 
to  the  Smitnsonian  Institution  to  add  to  their  records  the  temperature  in  the  sun 
at  least  three  times  a  day  ;  at  present,  probably,  those  made  here  are  the  only 
regular  ones  known. 

t  Effect  of  LicHT.^-Dr.  Moore,  the  celebrated  metaphysician,  thus  spoke  of 
light  on  the  body  and  mind  : 

A  tadpole  coDfinec^in  darkness  would  never  besome  a  ftog  \  and  an  infant,  de- 
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Throughout  this,  to  me,  interesting  investigation,  we 
plainly  see  the  operation  of  the  great  laws  of  deity,  of  which 
one  of  the  principal  means  of  interpretation  is  that  little  but 
invaluable  instrument,  the  (hermometery  to  which  I  have 
invited  your  attention.  It  is  thus  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  some  of  those  important  circumstances,  small  and  ap- 
parently simple  as  they  are,  by  which  the  universe  is  gov- 
erned. We  have  seen  that  a  diminution  of  ttvo  degrees  only 
ia  the  average  temperature  of  two  months  at  the  ripening 
season  destroys  a  crop  from  which  a  great  country  looked  for 
its  subsistence,  to  supply  which  the  money  market  of  the 
world  was  unbalanced ;  and  you,  and  I,  and  all  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  the  fall  of  those  two  degrees  in  that  instrument; 
and  yoH  have  seen  that  it  requires  but  a  very  few  more  degrees 
to  show  the  capacity  of  a  country  for  that  other  great  sup- 
porter of  life,  maize.*  History,  and  very  modern  history, 
too,  fitrnishes  us  numerous  records  to  show  that  famine  has 

prived  of  heaven's  free  light,  will  only  etow  into  a  shapeless  idiot  instead  of  a 
iNsautifuI  and  reasonable  being.  Hence,  in  the  deep,  dark  fforges  and  ravines  of 
Swiss  Valais,  where  the  direct  sunshine  never  reaches,  the  nideous  prevalence  of 
idiocy  startles  the  traveller.  It  is  a  strange,  melancholy  idiocy.  Many  citixens 
are  incapable  of  any  articulate  speech,  some  are  deaf,  some  are  blind,  some  labor 
under  all  these  privations,  and  all  are  misshapen  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
body.  I  believe  there  is  in  all  places  a  marked  difference  in  the  healthiest  of 
houses,  other  things  being  equal,  in  which  all  the  rooms  are,  during  some  part  of 
the  day,  fully  exposed  to  the  direct  light.  Epidemics  attack  inhabitants  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  street,  and  totally  exempt  those  on  the  other  side ;  and  even  in 
epidemics,  such  as  a^ue,  tlie  morbid  influence  is  oflcn  thus  partial  in  its  labors. 

*^Long  afler  this  discourse  was  delivered  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  Lieutenant 
Maury's  philosophical  work  on  the  **  Physical  Geog:raphv  of  the  Seas,"  and  can- 
not forego  the  gratification  of  making  some  interesting  abstracts,  which  strongly 
corroborate  the  position  in  the  text,  of  the  almost  incalculable  value,  in  the  great 
economy  of  the  globe,  of  apparently  little  thinfrs : 

"  Few  persons  have  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  compute  how  much  the  fall 
of  a  single  inch  of  rain  over  an  extensive  region  in  the  sea,  or  how  much  tlie 
change  of  two  or  ^hree  degrees  of  temperature  over  a  few  thousand  square  miles 
of  its  surface,  tends  to  disturb  its  equilibrium,  and  consequently  to  cause  an 
aqueous  palpitation  that  is  felt  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  Let  us  illustrate 
by  an  example:  The  surface  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  covers  an  area  of  about 
twenty-five  millions  of  square  miles.  Now,  let  us  take  one  fifth  of  this  area  and 
suppose  a  fall  of  rain  one  inch  deep  to  take  place  over  it;  this  rain  would  weigh 
360,000,000,000  of  tons,  and  the  salt,  which  as  water,  it  held  in  solution  in  the 
sea,  and  which,  when  that  water  was  taken  up  as  vapor,  was  left  behind  to  dis- 
turb equilibrium,  weighed  16,000,000  more  of  (ofw,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  all 
the  ships  in  the  world  could  carry  at  a  cargo  each.  It  might  fall  in  an  hour,  or 
it  may  raij^ht  fall  in  a  day;  but  occupy  what  time  it  miffht  in  falling,  this  rain  is 
calculatedto  exert  so  much  force — which  is  inconceivabW  ffreat — in  disturbing  the 
equilibrium  of  the  ocean.  If  all  the  water  discharged  by  the  Mississippi  river 
during  the  year  were  taken  up  in  one  mighty  measure  and  cast  into  the  ocean  at 
one  enort  it  would  not  make  a  greater  disturbance  in  Uie  equilibrium  of  the  sea 
than  would  the  fall  of  rain  supposed.  Now  this  is  for  but  one-fiflh  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  the  area  of  the  Atlantic  is  about  one-fiflh  of  the  sea  area  of  the  world, 
and  the  estimated  fall  of  rain  was  but  one  inch,  whereas  the  average  for  the  year 
is  60  inches,  bnt  we  will  assume  it  for  the  sea  to  be  no  more  than  30  inches.  In 
the  aggregate,  and  on  an  average,  then,  such  disturbance  in  the  equilibrium  of 
the  whole  ocean,  as  is  here  supposed,  occurs  seven  hundred  and  fifly  times  a  year* 
or  At  the  rate  of  once  in  twelve  hours.    Moreover,  when  it  is  recollected  that 

•^  rains  take  place  now  heTQ  no'w  VYi«i«A^^^  ^^^  vapor  of  which  ihej  wer« 
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often  and  still  continues  to  destroy  millions  of  the  human 
race  in  India ;  the  direct  cause  is  not  stated.  The  same  has 
repeatedly  occurred  in  different  parts  of  Mexico,  and  much 
injury  has  been  sustained,  from  time  to  time,  in  some  parts 
of  our  own  country,  from  loss  of  the  grain  crops.  These 
have  all  occurred,  unquestionably,  through  natural  causes, 
arising  from  the  ignorance  of  man  not  adapting  his  crop  to 
the  climatic  requirements  of  the  country,  or  m  recklessly 
removing  the  protective  influence  of  forests,  for  these  serve 
important  purposes  in  the  great  economy  of  nature.  No  one 
will  be  so  rash  as  to  deny  that  every  climate  has  adapted  to 
it,  through  the  dispensations  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  what- 
ever may  be  needed  to  sustain  its  inhabitants.  When  man 
attempts  to  set  this  law  at  defiance  by  attempting  to  accom- 
modate products  to  a  climate  for  which  it  has  not  the  natural 
adaptation,  he  must  pay  the  penalty  of  his  temerity,  if  not 
presumption. 

Gentlemen,  every  day  these  developments  are  more  and 
more  made  known  to  us,  and  if  I  should  limit  myself  to  my 
own  humble  calling,  I  should  express  myself  as  entertaining 
the  conviction  that  events  are  now  in  progress,  in  climatic 
physiology,  (if  I  may  so  term  it,)  by  which  all  external  agen- 
cies affecting  the  health  of  man  will  be  made  known ;  in 
some,  the  laws  which  govern  their  action  on  the  human  body 
have  been  recently  developed,  and  the  hope  is  entertained 
that,  as  true  science  is  cultivated  and  investigation  proceeds, 
more  light  will  be  shed  upon  the  many  occult  causes  of  dis- 
ease, of  which  we  are  now  ignorant,  and  more  certainty  and 
success  will  be  given  to  the  exercise  of  that  profession  estab- 
lished for  the  relief  of  human  suffering;  and  is  it  ffoing  too 
far  to  add,  and  also  those  which  clothe  and  those  which  feed 
mankind.  Social  progress  and  human  amelioration  are  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  the  age. 

formed  was  taken  up  at  still  other  places,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the 
better  the  force  and  the  effect  of  these  pulsations  in  the  sea. 

**  Between  the  hottest  hour  of  the  day  and  the  coldest  hour  of  the  night  there 
is  frequently  a  change  of  four  degrees  in  the  temperature  of  the  sea.  Let  ns, 
therefore,  to  appreciate  the  throbbings  of  the  sea-heart,  which  take  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  diurnal  changes  in  its  temperature,  call  in  the  sunshine,  the  cloud 
without  rain,  with  day  and  night,  and  their  heating  and  radiating  processes.  And 
to  make  the  case  as  strong  as  to  be  true  to  nature  we  may,  lot  us  again  select  one- 
fifth  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  for  the  scene  of  operation.  The  day  over  it  is  clear 
and  the  sun  pours  down  his  rays  with  their  greatest  intensity  and  raises  the  tem- 
perature (1^0  degrees.  At  night  the  clouds  interpose  and  prevent  radiation  from 
this  fifth,  whereas  the  remaining  fbur-fiflhs,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
screened  by  clouds,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  heat  from  the  sun  during  the  day,  are  now 
looking  to  the  stars  in  a  cloud les  sky,  and  serve  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  waters  two  degrees.  Here  there  is  a  difference  of  four  degrees,  which  we 
will  suppose  extends  only  ten  feet  below  the  surface.  The  total  and  absolute 
change  made  in  such  a  mass  of  sea  water  by  altering  its  temperature  four  degrees 
if  equivalent  to  a  change  im  iii  wltmu  ^  ikrei  kunired  tmi  ninety  thousmnd  Mil- 
lions ^  eMe  feet  /" 
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The  only  further  practical  deduction  I  propose  to  draw  from 
this  is,  that  it  is  our  interest  as  well  as  our  duty  to  study 
the  laws  by  which  the  diflferent  climates  are  regulated  with 
accuracy  and  precision,  through  the  valuable  means  now  pos- 
sessed by  science,  contemporaneously  with  those  of  human 
and  vegetable  physiology,  and  we  shall  find,  if  we  do  not 
attempt  rashly  to  interrupt  them,  that  a  beautiful  harmony 
and  system  of  adaptation  exists  throughout  all  the  laws  of 
nature. 

The  positions  I  have  assumed  in  relation  to  the  great  value 
to  be  attached  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  our  climatic 
relations,  and  the  comparisons  I  have  instituted  between  the 
northern  and  southern  portions  of  this  confederacy,  need,  1 
think,  no  further  illustrations.  I  will  only  add,  that  the 
immense  extent  of  sea  coast  and  internal  navigation  of  the 
southern  States,  and  all  in  temperate  climates,  secures  them 
commercial,  agricultural,  and  sanitary  advantages  almost 
equivalent  to  a  large  island,  and  that  there  is  no  period  of 
the  year  when  the  industrial  pursuits  of  man  may  not  be  pro- 
fitably pursued. 

One  word  more.  There  are  some  considerations  which  it  is 
not  proper  for  me  to  overlook  here,  or  the  omission  might  be 
misconstrued;  I  will  not,  however,  trespass  long  upon  your 
patience,  as  I  trust  a  few  remarks  will  sufiBce. 

The  comparative  estimate  I  have  made  of  the  difierent 
parts  of  our  country  would  be  very  incomplete  without  re- 
ferring to  our  peculiar  domestic  institiUion,  which  is  so  much 
misunderstood  by  those  who  are  personally  unacquainted  with 
its  practical  working,  and  the  reciprocal  benefits  conferred  on 
master  and  slave. 

The  institution  of  slavery  operates  by  contrast  and  com- 
parison ;  it  elevates  the  tone  of  the  superior,  adds  to  its  re- 
finement, allows  more  time  to  cultivate  the  mind,  exalts  the 
standard  in  morals,  manners,  and  intellectual  endowments, 
operates  as  a  safety-valve  for  the  evil  disposed,  leaving  the 
upper  race  purer,  while  it  really  preserves  from  degradation, 
in  the  scale  of  civilization,  the  inferior,  which  we  see  is  their 
uniform  destiny  when  left  to  themselves.  The  slaves  consti- 
tute, essentially,  the  lowest  class,  and  society  is  immeasura- 
bly benefitted  by  having  this  class,  which  constitutes  the 
offensive  fungus — the  great  cancer  of  civilized  life — a  vast 
burthen  and  expense  to  every  community,  under  surveillance 
and  control ;  and  not  only  so,  but  under  direction  as  an  effi- 
cient agent  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  community.  The  history  of  the  world  fur- 
nishes no  institution  under  similar  management,  where  so 
much  good  actually  leanllE  to  the  governers  and  the  governed. 


-•<rv 
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as  this,  in  the  southern  States  of  North  America.  While 
the  wealth  of  the  hody  politic  is  increased  on  the  community 
principle,  (the  most  productive  ever  discovered,)  the  party 
under  control  being  entirely  exempt  from  those  cares  for 
their  subsistence  and  welfare  which  is  the  cause  of  the  great 
struggles  in  ordinary  life,  which  furrows  the  cheek  and 
whitens  the  brow,  and  is  a  fruitful  source  of  most  of  the 
crime,  and  brings  to  a  premature  grave  a  vast  proportion  of 
society — have  their  happiness  promoted,  and  increase  in  num- 
bers (the  best  proof  of  it)  in  a  ratio  unparalleled  in  any  other 
nation. 

This  remarkable  increase  in  population,  accompanied  as  it 
is  with  an  increased  duration  of  his  life,  not  only  beyond  that 
of  the  laboring  white  doss,  but  even  beyond  the  average  of  the 
white  class  of  all  conditions — ^limited  as  it  is  to  the  condition 
of  slavery  in  the  southern  States  of  this  Union — is  not  only  a 
proof  that  their  physical  comforts  and  welfare  are  promoted 
in  their  treatment,  and  an  evidence  of  their  contentedness 
with  their  lot,  which  is  essentially  that  of  a  paternal  govern- 
ment, but  testifies  that  their  position  in  society  here  is  just 
that  intended  by  Providence,  and  is  as  high  as  their  intellect- 
ual capacities  well  admit  of.  The  corollary  from  which  is, 
that  wherever  this  is  changed  they  degenerate  in  kind  (physi- 
cally and  morally)  and  diminish  in  numbers,  as  is  conclusively 
shown  throughout  their  entire  history.  It  seems  to  me  evi- 
dent, from  all  the  circumstances,  as  a  demonstrable  indication 
of  the  will  of  Providence,  that  as  their  cerebrial  endowments 
are  less  developed,  they  are  intended  ever  to  remain  in  intel- 
lectual childhood  and  should  always  be  under  pupilage,  as 
they  have  ever  been,  (their  happiness  being  thus  best  pro- 
moted,) and  any  forcible  interruption  of  which  is  an  inter- 
ference n6t  warranted  by  either  necessity  or  wisdom. 

Slavery,  in  fche  abstract,  and  African  slavery,  as  it  exists  \vt 
the  United  States,  are  two  very  diflferent  propositions,  wide  as 
the  poles  asunder.  The  slavery  of  intellectual  man  is  a  real 
calamity ;  the  slavery  of  the  mere  physical  man  is,  as  well  in 
a  free  country  as  in  all  other  countries  where  man  must  work 
for  his  living,  the  common  lot  of  man.  It  is,  in  fact,  but 
compulsion  to  tvork  for  one's  living,  whatever  the  inducement 
or  necessity,  and  how  few  those  exempt  from  it  in  this  freest 
country  on  the  globe.  So  averse  to  industry  is  the  large 
mass  of  mankind  that  nothing  but  the  strongest  exigencies 
will  urge  them  to  labor,  and  the  great  principle  of  moral 
honesty  shrinks  too  often  before  it.  Whether,  then,  to  satisfy 
want,  to  prevent  dishonesty,  or  comply  with  the  custom  of 
society,  with  us  compulsory  labor  always  has  and  always  will 
exist.     If  society  can  control  this  class  for  Ua  oion  good^  aa 
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well  as  for  that  of  its  subject^  its  benefits  will  be  like  the 
double  mantle  of  charity,  ''  blessing  him  that  gives  and  him 
that  receives,"  and  this,  we  sincerely  believe,  is  accomplished 
in  the  southern  States.  In  all  despotic  countries  intellectual 
man  is  more  or  less  enslaved  or  controlled  in  the  freedom  of 
his  expressions  and  acts.  In  America  alone  does  he  exist  in 
the  true  dignity  of  freedom  nature's  God  intended  him  to  oc- 
cupy, and  it  is  not  at  all  incompatible  with  this,  the  coex- 
istence of  an  inferior,  subservient  class,  but  whose  haj^iness 
is  promoted  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  capacities  to  enjoy 
it.  But  there  is  another  advantage  of  this  institution  here 
which  is  as  little  understood,  and  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Instead  of  weakening  us,  as  alleged,  it  adds  greatly 
to  our  military  strength  as  a  nation.  All  warlike  countries 
have  been  slave  States.  It  furnishes  the  sinews  by  which 
war  is  supported.  While  other  nations  absolutely  require 
from  five  to  eight  men  to  carry  on  industrial  pursuits  to  main- 
tain one  in  the  field,  nearly  our  whole  white  male  population, 
already  trained  to  arms  and  warlike  pursuits  in  a  degree  far 
exceeding  that  of  any  other  people,  is  ready  for  defensive  or 
offensive  war;  and  neither  our  brethren  north  of  us  nor  any 
other  nation  can  furnish  a  similar  example  of  proud  inde- 
pendence. 

The  south  is  accused  of  weakness,  indolence,  and  effemi- 
nacy. The  strongest  and  largest  animals  known  to  man 
have  their  nativities,  their  homes  in  the  south.  No  northern 
man  has  a  physical  strength  or  physical  endurance  superior 
to  the  Kroomen  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  nor  can  bear  a  greater 
burdeii  than  the  Mexican ;  and  in  relation  to  our  own  country, 
I  have  before  referred  to  the  physical  perfection  and  intel- 
lectual superiority  of  the  natives  in  the  elevated  parts  of  these 
southern  States.  The  comparison  with  any  people  will  hold 
good  if  applied  to  any  portion  of  them.  Inddence  does  not 
belong  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  however  it  may  attach  to 
others,  and  finds  its  refutation  in  every  page  of  our  history 
and  on  every  acre  of  our  territory.  And  the  accusation  of 
effeminacy  is  a  slander  that  finds  its  answer  in  every  field  of 
our  country's  victories,  and  on  the  deck  of  every  naval  battle, 
where  the  prowess  of  America  has  shed  its  blood  for  the  rights 
of  man. 

In  nothing,  then,  need  the  south  shrink  in  comparison 
with  the  northern  portion  of  this  Union.  Not  only  has  it 
been  built  up  and  enriched  by  the  products  of  southern 
industry,  but  some  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world  are 
dependent  on  the  southern  States,  not  only  for  their  commer- 
•cial  but  their  social  existence  and  stability.  jETere,  in  fact, 
x^ides  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  eggs ;  here  is  the 
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fountain  where  originates  the  wealth  of  modern  nations,  and 
especially  of  the  northern  part  of  this  nation.*  Her  mer- 
chants, her  manufactures,  her  shipping,  her  seamen,  all 
derive  employment  and  wealth  from  these  much  slandered 
southern  States'.  A  hurricane,  or  a  late  or  early  frost  that 
destroys  the  cotton  crop  of  a  considerahle  portion  of  the 
south,  is  felt  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world f  to  the  ex- 
tremest  range  of  civilization.  Drought  or  floods,  which 
materially  injures  the  cereal  crop,  causes  gaunt  famine  to 
stare  millions  in  the  face,  and  becomes  the  harbinger  of 
frightful  pestilence. 

Nor  are  there  any  sound  grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the 
south  is  not  as  susceptible  of  a  dense  population  as  the  north. 
The  capacity  to  sustain  a  large  population  depends  upon  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil  for  those  articles  which  are  neces- 
sary to  support  human  life,  and  this  has  been  shown  by  the 
extensive  prevalence  of  its  capacity  to  produce  every  species 
of  the  cerealia  in  such  eminent  profusion ;  and  the  question 
might  be  safely  left  here.  But  there  is  scarcely  an  article 
that  nourishes  man  which  is  not  more  easily  and  abundantly 

*  Slavery  and  Commerce.— The  following  just  obBervatioDs  are  taken  from 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Dispatch.  Hunt's  Merchants'  Ma^zine  copies  them  and 
remarks,  **  riffht  or  wrong,  there  is  more  truth  than  poetry  in  its  statement :  " 

**  The  whole  commerce  of  the  world  turns  upon  the  product  of  slave  laber. 
What  could  commerce  be  without  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  rice,  and  naval  stores? 
AH  these  are  the  product  of  slave  labor.  It  is  a  settled  fact,  that  free  labor  cannot 
produce  them  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  demands  of  mankind.  It  has 
been  said  that  one  free  laborer  is  equal  to  live  slaves.  If  this  be  so,  why  has  not 
free  labor  been  employed  in  the  production  of  the  above  staples  ?  It  has  been 
attempted,  and  in  every  case  in  which  it  has  been  introduced  has  failed.  The 
world  follows  its  interests,  and  if  free  labor  was  more  valuable  than  slave  it 
would  be  employed  at  this  moment  in  the  United  States,  Cuba,  and  Brazil, 
which  are  all  open  to  free  labor.  And  herein  note  the  greater  liberality  and  self- 
reliant  strength  of  the  slave  over  the  free  States.  The  former  freely  permit  the 
northern  capitalist  to  come  in  with  his  free  labor  and  compete  with  slave  labor. 
The  latter  pass  laws  prohibiting  the  southern  capitalist  from  coming  in  with  bis 
slaves  to  compete  with  northern  labor.  Their  prohibitory  laws  are  passed 
because  they  are  afraid  of  slave  competition ;  whereas  the  south,  in  the  face  of 
the  pretence  which  has  been  handed  down  from  Wilberforce  to  these  times,  that 
one  white  laborer  is  equal  in  value  to  five  slaves,  throws  her  door  wide  open  and 
invites  the  free  labor  to  walk  in  and  try  its  hand,  and  it  dare  not  come.  What 
would  become  of  England,  the  arch-afgitator  of  abolitionidn,  but  for  cotton,  by 
the  manufacture  of  which  she  has  waxed  fat  and  strong,  while  she  curses  the 
system  by  which  it  is  produced?  By  the  way,  will  some  one  inform  us  why  the 
Lnglish  conscience  has  never  suffered  as  much  from  slavery  in  Brazil  as  slavery 
in  Die  United  States?" 

t  Value  of  Cotton. — Charles  Dickens,  in  a  late  number  of  his  **  Household 
Words,"  af\er  enumerating  the  striking  facts  of  the  cotton  trade,  savs  : 

**  Let  any  great  social  or  physical  convulsion  visit  the  United  States,  and 
England  would  feel  the  shock  from  Land's  End  to  John  O 'Groat's.  The  lives 
of  nearly  two  millions  of  our  countrymen  are  dependent  upon  the  cotton  crops  of 
America.  Their  destiny  may  be  said,  without  any  sort  of  hyperbole,  to  hang 
upon  a  thread.  Should  any  dire  calamity  befal  the  land  of  cotton,  a  thousand  of 
our  merchant  ships  would  rot  idly  in  the  dock ;  ten  thousand  mills  must  stop 
their  busy  looms ;  two  niUions  of  mouths  woald  starve  for  lack  of  food  to  fbed 
them." 
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produced  in  the  south  than  in  the  north.  In  the  more 
southern  portion,  where  two  crops  of  grain  (as  before  said) 
can  be  produced  every  year  on  the  same  soil,  and  garden 
vegetables  and  fruit  in  the  utmost  abundance,  they  do  not 
always  exist  of  the  same  quality  in  the  south  as  at  the  norths 
merely  because  we  are  not  compelled  to  exercise  the  same 
care  in  their  cultivation  for  a  livelihood,  and  because  the 
larger  and  more  important  staples  are  more  profitable,  and 
we  have  not  to  depend  for  sustenance  or  comfort  on  the  minor 
productions,  as  those  in  less  favored  regions. 

In  the  south  we  are  comparatively  free  from  sectarian  dis- 
agreements, no  bigotry,  no  ridiculous  humbugs  about 
women's  rights,  false  philanthropy  or  pseudo  religion,  each 
attends  to  his  own  business^  and  is  contented  under  the 
blessings  a  kind  Providence  showers  upon  us  in  such  exhaust- 
less  profusion. 

If,  then,  we  compare  the  soil  and  productions,  agricultural 
and  mineral,  the  climate  and  salubrity,  the  scenery,  the 
comforts  and  refinements  of  life  which  give  it  a  charm,  the 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  which  give  elevation  in  the 
scale  of  high  civilization,  those  which  produce  its  wealth  and 
those  whicli  assure  its  independendfe,  we  have  no  reason  to 
complain. 

The  comparison  which  has  been  instituted  with  our  north- 
ern brethren  has  been  made  without  the  least  indisposition 
to  acknowledge  their  high  qualifications,  but  to  meet  asper- 
sions as  injudicious  as  untrue.  The  Scotch  motto,  ^^  nemo 
me  impune  lacessit,*'  is  the  instant  impulse  of  every  true 
southron,  when  he  sees  his  country  assailed,  and  it  comes 
with  peculiar  ill  grace,  if  not  ingratitude,  from  those  who 
have  grown  rich,  but  still  not  independent,  by  our  labors. 
Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  ;  this  is  only  a  little  quarrel,  or 
a  little  competition  among  ourselves,  of  the  relative  value  of 
diflferent  parts  of  our  great  country,  and  is  to  be  decided  by 
the  proverbial  good  common  sense  of  our  people,  by  a  proper 
array  of  facts,  not  prejudices.  The  value  of  the  Union  to  us 
is  above  all  price  ;  but  that  of  liberty,  which,  we  are  deter- 
mined, shall  not  be  endangered — and  long  may  that  flag, 
emblematic  of  our  Union  and  our  glory,  float  over  us — and 
when  it  ceases  to  do  so,  may  time  be  no  more. 


^ 


**  Yet,  Freedom !  vet  thy  banner,  torn,  but  flying, 
Screams  like  a  tnunder*storm  arainst  the  wmd  ; 
The  trumpet  voice,  though  broken  now  and  djingy 
The  loudest  still  the  tempest  leaves  behind  ; 
Thy  tree  has  lost  its  blossoms,  and  the  rind, 
Chopped  by  the  axe,  looks  rough  and  little  worth, 
But  the  sap  lasts — and  still  the  seed  we  find 
Sown  deep,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  north ; 
So  shall  a  better  spring  less  bitter  fruit  bring  forth. " 
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KANSAS  A  SLATE  STATE. 

The  facts  contained  in  the  following  paper  address  themselves  to  every  south- 
ern mind,  and  the  appeal  which  is  made  should  everywhere  meet  with  the  most 
hearty  responses.  We  extract  the  article  from  a  Kansas  journal,  which  is  doing 
stout  battle  for  the  southern  cause. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  south  is  now  moving  with  vigor  in  the  matter, 
and  that  large  subscriptions  are  being  everywhere  raised  to  equip  the  emigrating 
bodies  who  hi^ve  already  reached  or  are  en  route  for  this  great  arena  where  the 
power  of  the  Constitution,  in  protecting  the  rights  of  our  people,  is  to  be  brought 
to  so  signal,  and,  as  we  hope,  triumphant  a  test. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove 
that  slave  labor  is  profitable  in  Kansas — no  where  in  the 
United  States  is  it  more  so.  Slaves  will  now  yield  a  greater 
profit  in  Kansas,  either  to  hire  out,  or  cultivate  the  soil,  than 
any  other  place ;  and  it  will  continue  to  be  so,  if  saved  from 
abolition  rule.  Those  who  have  brought  their  slaves  here  are 
reaping  a  rich  reward  for  the  few  privations  incident  to  a  new 
country,  and  feel  as  secure  in  their  property  here  as  in  Ken- 
tucky or  Missouri ;  and  even  more  so,  for  the  means  and  mode 
of  escape  are  more  difficult  from  Kansas.  Why  it  is  that  more 
of  our  friends  in  the  old  States  have  not  brought  their  slaves 
with  them,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  devise,  unless  the  falsehoods 
and  threats  of  the  abolitionists  have  frightened  them.  We 
know  that  there  are  thcfUsands  of  settlers  in  the  old  Stittes, 
who  own  a  number  of  slaves,  who  are  working  hard  from 
year  to  year  on  poor  land,  without  producing  a  cent  of  profit, 
who  could,  with  naif  the  labor  in  Kansas,  make  a  clear  yearly 
profit  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  cash  value 
of  their. whole  investment.  We  say  to  them,  come  and  try 
it ;  others  have  proven  that  it  is  no  fiction,  and  Kansas  needs 
your  aid.  Good  negro  men  will  hire  out  readily  at  from 
twenty  to  forty  dollars  per  month — women  from  ten  to  twenty, 
and  girls  and  boys  in  proportion ;  and  yet  the  cultivation  of 
our  soil  will  yield  even  a  greater  profit  than  that.  We  have 
a  good  market  at  home  for  everything  we  can  raise,  and  it 
will  continue  so  for  all  time  to  come. 

We  purpose  submitting  a  few  propositions  for  the  consider- 
ation of  our  friends. 

First.  Should  Kansas  be  made  a  slave  State  ?  We  say  that 
location,  climate,  soil,  productions,  value  of  slave  labor,  the 
good  of  the  master  and  slave — all  conspire  and  cry  aloud  that 
it  should  be ;  and  the  whole  country,  save  the  blinded  free- 
soilers  ^nd  abolitionists,  admit  the  fact.  The  squatters,  too, 
have  already  said  three  successive  times,  at  the  polls,  that 
Kansas  should  be  a  slave  State.     But  if  all  this  is  not  enough, 
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then  we  say,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that 
Kansas  must  be  a  slave  State,  or  the  Union  will  he  dissolved. 
Who  so  blinded  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  it?  Let  abolitionists 
once  control  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  Union  is  at  an 
end,  or  the  southern  people  must  debase  themselves  by  sub- 
mitting to  insult  and  injury,  such  as  we  know  they  never 
will.  And  if  Kansas  is  not  made  a  slave  State,  it  requires 
no  sage  to  foretell  that,  without  some  very  extraordinary  revo- 
lution, there  never  will  be  another  slave  State  ;  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  must  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  abolitionists — and  experience  has  proven  that  none  but 
slaves  can  submit  to  be  governed  by  them. 

With  the  abolitionists  at  the  head  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  sovereignty  of  the  States  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
Union  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.     We  say,  then,  that  all 

good  men,  in  or  out  of  Kansas,  who  honestly  desire  to  see  the 
Tnion  perpetuated,  should  unite  with  the  pro-slavery  party, 
and  aid  in  preventing  Kansas  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  abolitionists ;  for  certain  it  is  that  it  must  be  a  slave  or 
an  abolition  State.  There  is  no  middle  ground,  and  cannot 
be.  Those  who  come  among  us,  and  cry  out  against  freesoil 
and  abolitionism,  yet  do  not  unite  and  work  with  the  pro- 
slavery  party,  are  our  worst  enemies,  whether  knaves,  fools, 
or  honest  men  ;  and  are  doing  us  more  injury,  and  rendering 
more  aid  to  abolitionism  in  Kansas  than  the  meanest,  open- 
mouthed,  avowed  negro  thief  in  all  the  land  ;  yes,  are  ren- 
dering them  more  service  than  the  notable  editors  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Register  at  Leavenworth,  and  the  Herald  of  Freedom 
at  Lawrence. 

Secondly.  Can  Kansas  be  made  a  slave  State?  Thus  far 
the  pro-slavery  party  has  triumphed  in  Kansas,  in  spite 
of  the  abolitionists  and  their  emigrant  aid  societies.  They 
have  raised  their  millions  of  money,  and  sent  upon  us  their 
hordes  of  fools,  armed  with  Sharpe's  rifles,  to  trample  down 
our  institutions  and  confiscate  our  property,  and  drive  us  from 
the  country  ;  yet  we  have  peaceably  whipped  them  at  the 
polls,  and  forced  them  to  beg  for  quarters  in  the  field,  and 
proven  to  the  world  that  truth  and  justice  are  on  our  side ; 
and  all  this  has  been  accomplished  by  the  hardy  squatters 
without  any  aid  from  the  south,  save  now  and  then  a  strag- 
gling '^border  ruffian"  from  Missouri.  What,  then,  ism 
the  way  of  making  Kansas  a  slave  State?  Nothinff  can  pre- 
vent it  if  the  southern  people  do  but  half  their  auty ;  but 
they  must  do  that  or  Kansas  will  be  lost  and  the  Union  dis- 
solved. 
The  abolitionists  are  more  active  than  ever,  and  will  con- 
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tinue  to  raise  money  and  arms,  and  pour  into  the  Territory 
their  hired  serfs,  who  scruple  at  no  outrage;  and  unless 
every  slave  State  does  its  duty  and  comes  to  the  rescue,  all 
our  efforts  thus  far  will  avail  nothing,  and  Kansas  be  lost. 
These  are  stubborn  facts.  Missouri  was  near  at  hand,  and 
as  soon  as  the  Territory  was  opened  for  settlement,  poured 
into  it  hundreds  of  good  and  true  hardy  squatters,  who  had 
the  ability  to  select  claims  and  make  homes,  and  the  nerve 
to  defend  themselves,  and  their  property,  and  their  institu- 
tions against  the  lawless  bands  of  hired  thieves  who  had  been 
sent  here  by  the  aboltion  aid  societies,  so  long  as  they  had 
anything  like  an  equal  chance.  But  Missouri  has  done  her 
duty,  and  nearly  exhausted  her  supplies,  and  cannot  always 
successfully  contend  again»t  the  allied  armies  of  all  the 
abolition  States  of  the  Union.  The  time  has  now  come  when 
every  slave  State  must  take  its  stand  and*  do  its  share,  or 
Kansas  is  gone.  Send  your  hardy  sons,  with  their  wives  and 
children  and  slaves,  to  settle  and  live  with  us,  and  vote  with 
us,  and  fight  with  us,  if  necessary,  until  our  victory  is  com- 
plete; and  by  the  operation  they  will  make  money,  and 
Kansas  be  saved  to  the  south.  We  are  glad  to  see  the- 
young  men  from  the  south  coming  among  us ;  but  Kansaa 
needs,  and  we  want  also  to  see,  more  men  with  their  wives; 
sons,  daughters,  and  slaves  coming  and  making  homes  on 
our  rich  land.  One  such  settler  will  do  more  in  determining 
our  institutions  than  twenty  young  men,  although  they  may 
be  voters  and  worthy  men.  We  want  men  to  take  up  the- 
country  and  make  farms.  The  country  is  rich  and  healthy^ 
and  abounds  in  good  pure  water,  and,  although  timber  in 
many  places  is  scarce,  yet  good  rock  and  stone  coal,  of  the 
very  best  quality,  is  found  all  over  the  country.  In  every 
direction  around  Atchison,  particularly  west  and  northwest, 
the  very  best  coal  can  be  found,  and  our  citizens  are  now 
using  it,  and  find  it  cheaper  than  wood  at  two  and  a  half 
dollars  a  cord. 

Surely  every  man  in  the  south  has  had  his  eyes  open  by 
this  time,  and  sees  and  finds  the  absolute  necessity  of  efficient 
and  immediate  aid  in  order  to  save  Kansas.  The  stake  is 
surely  worth  a  struggle  ;  and,  if  not  won  by  the  south,  God 
alone  can  foresee  the  evils  that  are  to  follow.  We  say  to  the 
south,  now  is  the  time  for  action.  Send  on  your  forces,  armed 
and  provisioned  for  the  war,  as  good  soldiers  should  be,  who 
come  to  make  homes  in  our  country  and  live  among  us,  and, 
if  necessary,  die  with  us  in  defence  of  our  rights  and  institu- 
tions. 
Thirdly.  Will  the  south  come  to  the  rescue,  and  make 
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Kansas  a  slave  State?  We  are  sure  she  will.  We  know  her 
people,  and  when  once  aroused,  with  truth  and  justice  on 
their  side,  they  will  fly  to  the  rescue  of  their  friends  in  Kan- 
sas, where  all  the  combined  forces  of  abolitionism  will  quail 
and  skulk  back  to  the  dark  sinks  and  hiding  places  Irom 
whence  they  came  by  the  assistance  of  the  aid  societies. 

Such  creatures  cannot  stand  before  the  forces  of  honest  free- 
men, who  rate  the  white  a  little  higher  than  the  black  race. 
Every  mail  brings  us  fresh  encouragement  from  the  south. 
The  tone  of  our  southern  exchanges,  and  private  letters,  sat- 
isfy us  that  our  brethren  in  the  whole  south  are  becoming 
aroused,  and  being  made  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  immediate 
action,  we  say,  let  that  action  be  not  only  in  word  but  in 
deed,  and  the  work  will  be  done,  and  that  speedily.  Kansas 
.Bhould,  can,  and  will  be  a  slave  State. 
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We  have  had  before  us  for  some  time  two  letters  which 
appeared  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  over  the  signature  of  a 
**  southern  man,"  (Mr.  Cabell,)  addressed  to  Governor  Wise. 
If  possible,  we  should  have  republished  them,  for  the  excel- 
lent views  they  embody,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  an 
extract  only : 

* '  A  glance  at  the  efforts  made  at  the  south  in  manufactures,  and  their  want  of 
i^jAccess,  will  first  be  taken.  We  have  many  advantages  over  the  north  in  manu- 
iil^^ures.  In  the  cheapnea*  of  our  lands  and  water-power,  in  labor,  and  in  manj 
4<^partments  of  manufactures.  The  raw  material  is  also  cheaper.  This  is  par- 
tKAiIarly  true  of  cotton.  Man^  enterprises  have  been  started  at  the  south  to  do- 
Vilop  her  manufactures.  Capital  has  been  honajidt  subscribed  and  actually  paid. 
.Th^  best  and  most  skilful  agents  have  been  employed,  and,  afler  a  few  years  ex- 
perience, the  same  cry  of  want  of  success  is  repeated,  and  enterprise  becomes 
^hi)l^  aiid  lifeless.  We  find  that,  during  the  first  years  of  their  existence,  they 
4a|M4iiy  ikso^^j  for  the  transaction  of  their  business  by  drafts  on  northern  houses, 
ll9go^iated  through  our  southern  banks.  It  may  be  proper  to  make  the  subject 
clearer  by 'entering  here  into  some  detail,  as  the  process  described  in  this  will  be 
'^tjpicttbie 'to. other  business  of  a  similar  nature.  Let  us  take,  for  illustration,  a 
cotton  manufacturing  company,  located  in  the  city  of  Richmond.  Capital  stock 
hi^  been  paid  ;  the  land,  houses  and  machinery  paid  for,  and  the  best  of  agents 
i^iifedi"  B(»^4c^  t\A^\  a  small  capital  in  addition  is  retained  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
i^tmpT\\he\ooxn^^y,.  A^^rg^  supplies  of  cotton  are  purchased;  this  cotton  is 
.fnanuAkqtured.'iBio  cloth  ;  the  raw  cotton  has  to  be  paid  for,  and  to  do  this  the 
'/b^nt  has"  to"  'false  the'miney  by  sales  of  his  yams  and  manufactured  cloths.  He 
iMfera  tMnfctr  salbl  smti  the  finds  that  they  admit  of  ready  sale  to  customers  at 
;h4^riupon  ;t^iy,Aisual /^^ejlitp., ,  Ho  would  be  satisfied  with  the  profits  of  the 
jbusiness, '  provided  he  can  have  the  bills  receivable  converted  into  cash  by 
?fii''lld'nks.'  Hte'Jii'fe^At^  "hlA  IHIls  receivable  to  the  banks,  and  finds  that 
(tMay  am(cli]i*]Oil«M.to;t>Mt  «  SiiniUd  extent.    It  is  necessary  for  him  to  raise 

tfv/BtLIl  Ufgftr,,?H"?  °^,^Pl"^yi'f^^9^.W  ^'^  ^^^^^  receivable  not  equivalent  to 
^onpv^,  V^  endeaVoVs.U'  \)ro6tfi'e  m6W4y  by  further  arrangemenU  at  home.  He 
-iUdfT'h^  diH  bn^lyis^nihUi^ood^  &t>i&)!|^fit  by  taking  paper  at  long  dates  in 
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The  wholesale  merchant  replies  that  he  cannot  advance  the  money  out  of  hw 
business,  but  that  he  will  accept  their  draAs  at  four  months,  to  be  reimbursed 
from  the  proceeds  of  sale  to  be  made  of  the  goods  consigned.  He  presents  a  four 
months'  drail,  accepted  by  his  consignee  in  Richmond,  for  an  amount  suffictent 
for  the  business  of  his  QStablishment,  has  the  draft  endorsed  for  additional  protec- 
tion, and  consigns  his  goods  as  agreed  on.  The  next  day  he  presents  himself  at 
the  bank,  and  the  discount  clerK,  with  his  most  fascinating  smile,  hands  hiia 
back  the  paper,  and,  in  the  most  polite  manner,  informs  him  that  the  board  did 
not  discount  it.  He  finds,  however,  that  by  making  an  agreement  with  a  house 
in  New  York,  to  consign  to  hlni  the  goods  manufactured,  that  the  New  York  con- 
signee will  accept  drafls,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  the  northern  drafts 
will  be  discounted  by  the  banks  here,  and  he  obtain  money  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  business.  Bui  this  done,  and  the  city  of  Richmond  loses  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
vantsges  resulting  from  the  establishment  of  the  manufactory.  The  commissions 
on  the  sales  of  the  gfoods  are  lost  to  the  city,  and  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  New 
York  consignee.  Rut  the  ill  effect  by  no  means  stops  there.  In  a  little  time, 
some  change  takes  place  in  the  New  York  money  market,  and  the  goods  con- 
signed are  sold  off  at  a  sacrifice  to  meet  the  acceptance  of  the  New  York  mesr- 
chant.  The  agent  here  may  protest  against  it;  but  in  vain.  The  only  mode  of 
protecting  his  goods  is  to  remit  money  to  the  north  to  protect  his  drafU,  and  that 
ne  knows  to  be  impossible.  The  goods  are  then  sacrinced.  It  is  then  found  out 
that  goods  manufactured  in  Richmond,  afler  being  sent  to  New  York  and  payings 
freight,  insurance  and  commissions,  can  be  bought  cheaper  in  New  YorK  than, 
at  the  manufactory.  This  has  actually  been  done  in  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  instances  in  this  city.  Now  commences  the  first  step  in  the  downward 
progress  of  the  manufactory.  The  business  must  be  carried  on — money  must 
be  raised,  and  drafls  and  consignments  of  goods  must  be  the  instruments  of 
raising  money  to  carry  on  business.  Sacrifice  upon  sacrifice  continues,  and  per- 
haps, about  this  time,  the  manufactory  here  is  informed  that  the  consignee  aoes 
not  think  it  altogether  safe  to  accept  their  paper  for  such  large  amounts,  and  that, 
the  business  being  hazardous,  a  commission  of  2^  per  centum  must  be  charged 
upon  each  acceptance.  Business  continues  for  a  time  longer,  but  stockbol&rs 
hear  of  no  prospects  of  dividends,  and  eventually  the  whole  property  is  sold  oot. 
for  lets  than  the  debts  of  the  company.  This  rum  of  the  company  and  loss  to  the 
city,  is  thus  clearly  traced  to  the  action  of  the  banks,  placing  the  whole  manufac- 
turing business  at  the  mercy  of  a  New  York  acceptor.  And  all  this  is  done  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  little  premium  on  exchanges,  and  because  some  of  the 
old  directors  think  this  mode  of  banking  is  the  only  legitimate  and  safe  mode,  ibr 
no  reason  in  the  world  except  that  it  is  the  old  accepted  plan  of  banking.  It  is 
vain  to  say  that  the  banks  refused  to  disceunt  the  home  paner  first  offered  in  the 
case  just  cited  for  want  of  funds.  This  is  disproved  by  the  tact  of  their  giving  the 
company  money  upon  the  northern  drafts.  The  New  York  merchants  advance 
nothing  but  their  name.  The  money  is  advanced  by  the  Richmond  Bank,  and 
before  the  drafts  become  due,  the  goods  consigned  are  sold  to  meet  them.  The 
merchant  in  New  York  with  little  or  no  capital  is  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  a  large 
business,  and  while  lending  his  name  as  acceptor  to  one  firm,  he  may  be  lending 
his  name  to  hundreds  and  thousands  scattered  over  the  south,  and  thus,  without 
advancing  one  cent,  and  by  exercise  of  proper  caution,  he  may  become  a  large 
capitalist  by  means  of  credit,  given  him  by  the  banks  of  the  south  here  and  elM- 
wnere. 
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On  Tuesday  last,  the  18th  instant,  a  convention  of  agricul- 
turists assembled  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  to  concert  mea- 
sures for  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  guano.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  declaring  that  the  exorbitant  price  now  demanded 
for  Peruvian  guano  will  not  justify  the  farmers  in  purchasing 
it,  and  therefore  the  convention  recommends  the  substitutions^ 
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of  other  fertilizers  in  its  stead.  The  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  on  President  Pierce  and 
request  that  some  measures  be  taken,  by  our  government  to 
induce  the  Peruvian  government  to  permit  American  vessels, 
without  restriction,  to  load  with  guano  at  the  Chinca  or  other 
Peruvian  islands,  a  reasonable  price  being  paid  to  the  author- 
ities in  Peru : 

Pennsylvania — Dr.  A.  C.  Elwyn,  Isaac  Newton,  Alfred  L. 
Kennedy,  E.  P.  Spencer,  D.  Landreth. 

Maryland — Charles  B.  Calvert,  A.  P.  Willis,  Samuel  Sands, 
James  L.  Davis,  C.  Stites. 

Delaware — George  Bead  Riddle,  George  P.  Fisher,  George 
W.  S.  Nicholson,  George  Pepper  Norris,  Major  John  Jones. 

The  convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  Washington  city,  D. 
0.,  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  of  June  next,  and  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  agricultural  societies  throughout  the  United 
States,  favorable  to  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  guano,  to  send 
delegates  thereto. 

HEALTH  OF  TOUNG  NEGROES. 

Drakies,  Georgia,  April  29,  1856. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  a  recent  conversation  with  a  Louisiana  sugar 

f)lanter  I  learn  that  trismus  nascentium — the  lock-jaw  of  in- 
ancy — is  very  destructive  on  the  sugar  estates  of  that  district. 
As  when  I  became  a  rice  planter,  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago, 
the  same  disease  took  off  a  large  portion  of  infants  born  on 
our  rice  plantations,  I  offer  you  a  mode  of  preventive  treat- 
ment which  I  introduced,  and  still  continue  with  success,  in 
the  supposition  that  you  may  not  deem  it  unworthy  of  a  place 
in  a  Review  devoted  to  the  interests  of  slave  labor. 

From  the  birtli  of  the  infant  until  it  is  ten  days  old,  (the 
lock-jaw  of  infancy  never  occurs  after  the  ninth  day  from  the 
birth,)  I  have  the  mothers*  breasts  freely  drawn  and  daily 
emptied  of  their  milk;  this  duty  is  fulfilled  in  any  one  of 
several  ways :  by  the  nurse,  the  midwife,  another  and  older 
child,  or  by  a  puppy.  I  prefer  making  the  plantation  nurse 
perform  this  duty,  as  she  is  always  at  hand,  and  should  be 
held  responsible  for  its  faithful  execution,  by  wliomsoever 
performed. 

During  these  ten  days  the  infant  is  not  allowed  to  suck, 
but  is  fed  on  sweet  oil  and  molasses  in  such  proportions  as 
will  keep  the  bowels  loose;  these  proportions  being  varied 
from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  avoid  either  extreme  costiveness  or 
purgings.  Wlien  there  is  any  perceptible  degree  of  sourness 
in  the  molasses,  that  should  be  boiled  off — a  very  simple  ope- 
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You  may,  with  the  fullest  confidence^  assure  your  planting 
friends  that  a  fulfillment  of  these  simple  directions  supplies 
a  sure  protection  to  infants,  enjoining  on  them  to  take  every 
precaution  to  have  them  faithfully  executed.  I  require  no 
further  evidence  of  neglect  in  the  nurse  than  the  death  of  an 
infant  from  this  disease^  such  is  the  confidence  that  experience 
has  inspired  in  the  efficiency  of  the  preventive  treatment. 
The  nurse  is  prone  to  reserve  the  oil  and  molasses  for  her  own 
use,  whenever  she  thinks  she  can  do  so  with  impunity. 

Eespectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  C.  DANIELL,  M.  D. 

J.  D.  B.  DeBow,  Esq.,  New  Orleans. 
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Maine 

New  Hami>8hire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 

Maryland |      14 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 3 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 


315,904  73 
8,928  24 


79,669  54 

7,861  53 

14,067  17 

115,231  41 

10,960  31 

44,415  43 

5,477  56 

22,524  31 

1,668  30 

4,603  10 

2,594  72 

61  27 

194  61 

274  37 

728  81 

369  58 

872  08 

427  45 

5,084  04 

9,401  77 

1,903  00 

1,451  63 

17,751  00 

737  70 

7,843  93 

323  84 

2,117  91 


Total i    381  !    126 


2,024  I    583,45*^ '^jK 
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EDUCATION  IN  loUISIANA. 

From  th6  able  address  of  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  State  superin- 
tendent of  education,  delivered  before  the  legislature,  we 
extract  the  following : 

Dr.  Bard  remarked  that  moro  tliap  two  millions  of  dollars  had  been  appropri- 
ated by  iho  State  iti  behalf  of  tlic  system  since  its  organization.  Several  laws 
had  been  "enacted,  which,  making  no  adequate  provision  for  their  enforcement, 
had  failed,  in  a  great  Measure,  to  attain  the  objects  hoped  for  by  the  friends  of 
the  system.  These  facts  are.not  **  hid  under  a  bushel  ;**  they  were  to^  glaring 
for  concealment.  ;  WithiY^  the  past  year,  in  thirty  parishes,  12,fh2d  children 
attended  school,  and  11,191  did  not  attend.  In  tliese  parishes  there  was  paid  oat 
to  teachers  $114,308  34.  The  yearly  apportionment,  for  the  same  parishes,  was 
$142,681  28.  The  schools  numbered  498.  He  alluded  to  those  thirty  parishes 
only  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  to  exhibit  the  present  operations  of  the 
system. 

From  these  figures,  said  the  speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  lamentable 
deficiency  in  the  system;  for  it  appears  from  them  that  nearly  one-half  of  the 
educable  children  in  these  parishes  had  not,  for  that  vear,  derived  any  advantage 
from  the  system.  This  being  the  case,  he  asked,  what  should  be  done?  Truly, 
the  question  was  a  grave  one,  and  more  easily  asked  than  answered. 


PENSACOLA  AND  HinNTGOMERY  RAILROAD. 

The  ceremony  of  breaking  ground  in  tliis  road  took  place 
at  Pensacola,  on  the  2r)tli  ult.  On  the  character  and  pros- 
pects of  tlic  work  the  Mobile  Advertiser  says : 

This  road  is  designed  to  develop  the  numerous  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources  of  South  Alabama,  furnish  her  people 
with  a  long-wished-for  direct  transit  to  the  Gulf,  and  power- 
fully help  to  build  uj)  Pensacola  by  adding  to  the  population 
and  commercial  interest  of  that  city,  and  to  make  her  what 
her  beautiful  position  and  magnificent  bay  and  harbor  entitle 
her  to  be,  a  first  class  city,  and  one  of  the  brightest  gems  on 
the  borders  of  the  Gulf. 

It  is  expected,  we  are  told,  that  ten  .miles  of  the  road  will 
be  in  o] deration  at  Pensacola  next  January,  and  perhaps 
thirty  miles  of  it  at  the  other  end,  say  fiK)m  Montgomery  to 
Greenville  ;  the  entire  road  from  Pensacola  to  Montgomery, 
160  miles,  to  be  eomjileted  in  about  two  years.  After  the 
completion  of  this  work,  the  next  important  stej)  to  advance 
her  ])rosperity  will  be  an  easy  And  direct  communication  with 
Ne\v  Orleans,  the  great  depot  of  western  and  southwestern 
commerce.  The  idea  is  suggestive,  and  des(?rves  a  thought 
from  mercantile  enterprise. 

MOBILE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

We  understand  that  this  road  is  now  in  operation  to  Schoo- 
bcr,  170  miles  from  Mobile ;  and  that  the  work  of  track- 
laying  is  progressing  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  per  week.  The 
grading  is  nearly  completed  to  Kentucky  city,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  all  that  is  wanted  is  the  iron  to  lay  the  track. 
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